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ERRATA AND EXPLANATIONS. 



No. I. Page 2T, 13 lines from the bottom, after the word ** Pacific," add " and a part 
of the Indian Ocean." Page 81, 20 lines from the top, for ** forty eighths,'* read << forty 
eight fiftieths." Page 47, we did not find space to notice the labors of the Jews' Society as 
we promised in the note at the bottom of the page. Page 50, 10th line from top, to some of 
the Prussian Universities there are several Professors who are evangelical men. On the 
same page, in the 4th paragraph from the bottom, -the number of students in the B4sle 
Missionary Seminary, should be stated as between forty and fifty, instead of between 
twenty and thirty. Page 61, the views stated in regard to the liberal character of Charles 
X. were at that time erroneous. Events, which have come to our Icnowledge sinee, 
and which are well Imown, have shown the weakness and wiclcedness of his cnaracter. 
Von Bulow, the missionary in Norway, is not the Prussian Greneral who fought at 
Waterloo, but another individual. We were led into the mistake by what we con^dered 
good authority. Gen. Von Bulow's remains sleep on the plains of Belgium. 

No. II. Paee 117, the whole area of the States and Territories comprised in tlie 
Valley of the Mississippi, should be stated at 1,400,000 or 1,500,000 square miles, instead 
^ of 1,200,000, as we have done on that page. On the 124th page the aggregate of the 
lands acquired by the United States of the Indians should be stated as 196,229,865, or 
one hundred and ninety-six millions two hundred and twenty-nine thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-five acres. Our desire to be very accurate led us into a gross mistake, so ^ross, 
indeed, that no intelligent reader could be deceived. 

No. III. Page 218, our want of the proper documents, which had been mislaid or 
lost, is file reason why we did not give a fuUer account of the Evangelical Lutherans in 
Qie State of Pennsylvania. We shall endeavor to give a more complete aecount next 
year. We acknowledge our obligations to the Rev. Prof. Schmucker for an additional 
copy of the minutes of the last meeting of the Synod. Our statement of the number 
of Unitarian ministers, p. 224, has been supposed to be low. We have only to say that it 
was furnished by one oif the most distinguished Unitarian ministers in the country, and is 
^ accordance with the result of an examination in the last Massachusetts State Reffister. 
On pp. 211 and 212, a part of the Presbytery of Philadelphia should have been transferred 
to tfie State of New Jersey. On p. 211, third column, first name, read « Jpred p. Fyler," 
Instead of <* Jared D. Tyler." 



The following statement of the statistics of the Calvinistic Baptists in the United States, 
was published in a lato number of the Philadelphia Baptist Tract Magazine. 

l%arff. Asioe, Churehet, Minutert, Baptized. Members, 

1880 244 4,454 8,083 13,779 818.188 

1829 228 4,884 2,914 18,804 804,827 

Increase, 16 70 119 5,025 less, 8,311 

This list does not exhibit the fiill strength of the Baptist denomination. The number 
baptized probably exceeds the number put down, by at least six or seven thousand, and 
the total number of members is at least 20,000 more. 
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HEALTH OF LITERARY MEN. 

Dyspcpsy Forestalled and Resisted : 
or Lectures on Diet, Regimen and Em- 
ployment ; Delivered to the Students of 
Amherst College, Spring Term, 1830. 
By Edward Hitchcock, Prof, cf Chem, 
and JVatural History in that Instittt- 
tion. pp. 360. 

We do not take the present work 
into our hands with any intention of 
criticising its literary merits. It con- 
tains many things which we might 
applaud, and some which we might 
censure. We might applaud the 
general correctness of its principles, 
the eloquence with which they are 
recommended for our adoption, the 
perspicuity of its style, the simplici- 
ty and force of its arguments, and 
the adaptation of the whole to pro- 
duce a permanent reform. And we 
might regret, that the author's deli- 
cate health, and pressure of duties, 
and brevity of time did not allow him 
to select a more logical arrangement 
of his thoughts, and invest them more 
completely in the " toga academica." 
But this is not the place to scan the 
literary character of the volume before 
us. Neither do we design to give a 
regular synopsis of its contents; for 
we prize so highly its intrinsic merits 
that we earnestly beg our readers 
to give it a thorough perusal. We 
simply intend to give a cursory view 
of those principles pertaining to the 
health of the studious, which, from 
their inherent value, or the infre- 
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quency with which they are urged 
we consider peculiarly necessary. 

In presenting to the literati a per- 
fect plan for forestalling and resisting 
dyspepsia, our author was well ap- 
prized of the obstacles which crowd- 
ed his path, and the difficulty of 
vanquishing them. And perhaps 
there is no obstacle more fearful, 
than the common idea that a literary 
life must be a short and sickly one. 
The path of the scholar, think many, 
is through a land of poisons, and rep- 
tiles, and noxious atmosphere; a 
land of which none are natives, and 
over which few can travel without 
diseased limbs and parched tongues 
and early death. We will allow that 
the premature decline of many mo- 
dern scholars seems to warrant such 
a description of their mode of life. 
But such a decline is unnecessary, 
and results not from literary occupa- 
tion, but the abuse of it. Literary 
occupation, prudently conducted, is 
conducive to health. There must be 
an equilibrium between the various 
powers of the human system, or the 
system cannot be completely sound; 
and without the exercise of these 
various powers, the requisite equili- 
brium cannot be preserved. Mental ex- 
ercise, therefore, is equally important 
with m,7isndar, and from the proper 
union of the two results the perfect 
health of the whole man. Look at 
the maniac; his mind, though shat- 
tered, is active often to intensity, and 
he possesses a firm, robust body. The 
idiot, on the contrary, whose mind is 
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torpid and leadbound, is a creature 
of weaker nerves and more languid 
frame. Perhaps no class of men 
whatever are plied with more har- 
rassing mental action than our city 
merchants, but their necessary mus- 
cular action, preserving the due equili- 
brium in the system, gives them a 
vigor of health to which the sedentary 
are strangers. We have read of a 
merchant in one of the Swiss Can- 
tons who enjoyed perfect health while 
engaged in the most perplexing mer- 
cantile speculations ; but, at the age 
of forty, transferring his mind from 
the pursuits of commerce to the less 
harrowing but more sedentary pur- 
suits of science, he fell a victim to 
a disordered brain. Cessation from 
study, and medical prescription re- 
stored his health, but a renewal of 
his mental, unconnected with his 
former bodily exercise, again destroy- 
ed the equilibrium between his brain 
and other organs, and of course in- 
duced disease. We adduce these 
instances to prove that study, how- 
ever fatal when disconnected^ is, when 
connected with corporeal exercise, 
beneficial to health. Is it not within 
the range of our individual experi- 
ence, that while we live in a state 
of mental industry our strength is 
increased by bodily exertion, but 
when in a state of mental indolence 
we are wearied by the shortest walk 
or the most trivial labor ? 

Nor is the preservation of a due 
equilibrium between the powers of 
the system, the only cause of the 
healthful tendency of literary avoca- 
tions. Such avocations afford a su- 
perior opportunity for acquiring cor- 
rect knowledge of the principles of 
our constitution, and of the most 
scientific regimen. They are unat- 
tended with those irrecfularities and 
deleterious exposures which enervate 
the constitutions of men, in other 
professions, and they are, or may be 
attended with a tranquillity and de- 
light which have been long celebra- 
ted as the elixirs of life. 

In perfect accordance with these 



principles we find that longevity has 
been a characteristic of literary men. 
The great age of the German scholars, 
notwithstanding their constant diur- 
nal confinement of 15 or 16 hours per 
day, has been long proverbial. Heyne 
lived 86 years, Kastner 81, Michaelis 
74, Haller 70, Kant 80, Jacobi 76, 
Wieland 81, Klopstock 79.* We 
have before us the names of 23 of 
the most eminent Italian scholars 
whose average ages is 76 years. Of 
the most eminent French scholars 
the average age of 56 is 77 years, of 
whom Fontenelle attained the age of 
100. Of the most eminent English 
scholars, the average age of 25 is 73 
years, of whom Locke lived 73, Ro- 
ger Bacon 78, Young 80, Warburton 
81, Newton 85, Halley 86. Of the 
Scotch philosophers. Dr. Campbell 
attained the age of 77, Dr. Adam 
Smith 67, Dr. Reid 87, Dr. Robert- 
son, the historian, 72, Dr. Black and 
Dr. Blair 72, Playfair 70, and Stew- 
art, (unless our memory deceives us) 
73. Nor has the longevity of Ame- 
rican scholars been less remarkable. 
Rev. Solomon Stoddard of North- 
ampton attained the age of 86, al- 
though his application to study was 
intense. Dr. Increase Mather com- 
monly spent 16 hours per day in his 
study, published during his life 85 
works, and yet preached 67 years 
and lived 85. His son Dr. Cotton 
Mather, who *'in one year preached 
72 sermons, kept 60 fasts and 20 
vigils and wrote 14 books," and who 
had published at his death the enor- 
mous number of 382 works, "some 
of them of huge dimensions," lived 
Q% years. Dr. Stiles, who lefl at 
his death a collection of manuscripts 
amounting to more than 40 volumes, 
lived 68 years. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
of Connecticut, "in learning not in- 
ferior to the Johnson of England, in 
temper and manners much his supe- 
rior," t reached the age of 76. Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, "though he fre- 
quently devoted 18 hours per day to 

* Dwij^ht's Travel* in tho North of Germany. 
\ See American Cluarterly Review, vol. I. art. 1. 
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Study, and framed sennons and huge 
syntagmata without number," died 
at the good old age of 83. Dr. Bel- 
lamy of Bethlem, Conn., the first 
N. E. divine honored with a doctorate 
from Britain, died at the age of 72 
years ; Pres. Chaui^ey of Harvard 
College, and Dr. Charles Chauncey 
of Boston, at the age of 82 ; Dr. 
Smalley of Berlin at the age of 86 ; 
Dr. West of Stockbridge, at 84 ; Dr. 
Lathrop of West Springfield, at 90 ; 
what clergyman at the present day is 
a more intense thinker than was Dr. 
Witherspoon of New-Jersey, who 
lived to see his 73d year ; or Dr. S. 
S. Smith, who saw his 69th, or Dr. 
Ewing, who saw his 70th ? Who 
is now more harrassed with knotty 
speculations than some of our politi- 
cal philosophers have been, and yet 
Sherman, Jefferson and others " trav- 
elled beyond the boundaries" of three 
score years and ten ; Dr. Franklin, 
and Samuel and John Adams beyond 
fourscore. 

But if such are the claims of a 
literary life to the character of a 
healthful one, whence results the 
premature prostration of our modern 
literary men ? Whence is it that the 
American Education Society have 
been called by a holy Providence to 
affix the asterisk to the names of 
more than forty of their beloved bene- 
ficiaries, that so many of our pulpits 
are vacated by the ill health of the 
clergy, and that our College profes- 
sorships are so often relinquished 
through the indisposition of their 
occupants ? We answer in one word ; 
the rapid decline of our literary men 
results, (we of course except unfore- 
seen casualties, unavoidable expo- 
sures, and native debility of the 
system,) from inattention to the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, and to the 
general laws of health. Few literary 
men among us, (although all have 
opportunity,) examine the structure 
of their bodies and are capable of 
predicting the influence of a particu- 
lar habit upon them. And even when 
the proper regimen is known, few 



are disposed to comply with it. How 
seldom, alas ! can the candidate for 
the ministry while at College be in- 
duced to abandon daily his studies 
for three or four hours of exercise, 
to extinguish his lamp in season for 
an early retirement, and unless re- 
quired by law to inhale the air of 
day-dawn ! And yet, unless the grand 
motto '^Festina lente" is inscribed 
on the study doors of our scholars, 
especially our clerical scholars, and 
unless a philosophical discipline of 
the body and mind is practised by 
them, we must expect to see their 
heads covered with untimely snows, 
and to .weep over their premature 
demise. 

If our literary men wish to secure 
to themselves a vigorous play of the 
animal functions, let them, in the 
first place, attend rigidly to their 
quantity of food. In the minds of 
eminent physicians there is no doubt, 
that moderation in the quantity of 
food is essential to health. Neither 
is there a doubt that the diet of a 
vast plurality of mankind far exceeds 
all physiological rule, and, in propor- 
tion to its excess, inflicts enormous 
vengeance on our race. We find it 
to be the estimate of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaediasts that, " gluttony and 
intemperance are the source of two 
thirds of the diseases which embitter 
the life of man;" and of an able 
writer in the American Quarterly 
Review, that "the due degree of 
temperance would add one third to 
the duration of human life." It was 
the opinion of Dr. Franklin (we learn 
it from the Lectures under review) 
that "since the improvements of cook- 
ery, mankind eat about twice as 
much as nature requires," and this 
opinion is confirmed by a writer in 
the Southern Review, and by nearly 
all medical authorities. And is it 
possible that our bodies can bear 
without injury such unnatural reple- 
tion ? In view of this universal ex- 
cess in food, can we hesitate in re- 
ceiving the opinion of Dr. Cheyne, 
Dr. Trotter, Mr. Abernethy, and 
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other writers whom Prof. Hitchcock 
quotes, and who agree in the decided 
conviction that ** intemperance in 
diet," that " what is eaten and drank 
is the original cause of by far the 
greater number of human diseases, 
nearly all the chronical diseases, the 
infirmities of old age, and the short- 
ness of life" ? Prof Hitchcock thus 
states the principle on which an 
overcharge of the digestive organs 
becomes detrimental to health : 

" When food is taken into the stomach, it 
is converted into a pulpy mass, called chyme. 
If the quantity is too great, this process is of 
course but imperfectly performed, as the 
gastric juice is not sufficient for the whole 
work. The consequence is, that imperfect 
chyme will produce imperfect chyle, the 
second state into which the food passes; 
and imperfect chyle will produce imperfect 
blood; and imperfect blood will produce 
morbid secretions; — the blood will be too 
much in quantity, and poor in quality; and 
hence the system will be but imperfectly 
nourished. Nature must make a great eflbrt 
to get rid of the superabundance with which 
she is deluged. Hence she will force through 
the pores of the skin fetid sweats, and load 
the alimentary canal and eveiy part of the 
system with every kind of morbid secretions. 
We see hence why the men who gorman- 
dize most are generally pale and emaciated, 
though sometimes the excess of nourishment 
is converted into fat, which seems generally 
to be a morbid secretion." p. 51. 

Prof. Hitchcock graphically de- 
scribes the indications of undue re- 
pletion in the following extracts, and 
by attending to his description we 
may ascertain the frequency and ex- 
tent of our own transgressions against 
the rules of temperance. It is not 
perhaps too much to say, as was said 
by Dr. Beecher on the subject of in- 
temperate drinking, that we have all 
sinned in this matter and must all 
plead guilty. 

" Men do not perceive the bad effects of 
over-feeding, because in general they are 
ignorant of their nature, and confine their 
attention to the more immediate effects, in- 
stead of looking at those which are remote. 
They generally suppose, that if the stomach 
or any internal organ be depressed or disor- 
dered, pmn will be produced in the organ 
it-^elf; whereas the uneasiness and pain are 
most commonly in some other part, not un- 
frequently a remote part of the body. And 
ofeniimes food, which ultimately does the 
man a great deal of injury, gives to the 



stomach a transient relief, just as piling a 
large quantity of wood upon a fire seems for 
a time to have almost extinguished it. Thus 
the dyspeptic is often oppressed with a sense 
of gnawing and faintness of the stomach pre- 
vious to his meals. The immediate conse- 
quence of eating to satiety is, to remove this 
uncomfortable sei^ation, and to produce a 

flow in the systOTi, which, at first, is not 
isagreeable. Hence, such a man concludes 
that his hearty meal has done him good. 
True, he feels an indisposition to bodily or 
mental effort, and perhaps drowsiness and 
sleep come over him for two or three hours, 
but this he considers as no bad omen ; indeed 
his nap refreshes him for the time, and al- 
though tlie thought may enter his mind that 
perhaps he has eaten rather too much, should 
headache or heartburn come on, yet by a 
little exercise he gets rid of these, and fan- 
cies that when he has forced his food from 
the stomach no farther bad effects will follow 
from a Uttle excess in quantity. Should he 
have disturbed sleep, and restlessness, or the 
night mare, or unpleasant dreams the follow- 
ing night, he scarcely thinks of referring the 
mischief to the dietetic excesses of the pre- 
ceding day. His appetite is good the next 
day, and he takes the same course, viz., to 
eat as much as he pleases ; and although 
overloaded nature raises those signals of dis- 
tress which I have mentioned, he is ignorant 
of their meaning until after a few weeks or 
months, when gloom and jealousy enshroud 
the mind as forerunners of the storm which 
is about to burst. Yet the man never thinks 
of imputing these feelings to his excess in 
eating, although in fact they are the direct 
consequence ; and indeed I am more and 
more convinced that most of the depression 
of spirits, which accompanies nervous com- 
plaints, might be prevented by rigid absti- 
nence in diet. Another remote consequence 
of eating too much, is unevenness and irrita- 
bility of temper, especially in the morning, 
which most men never regard as having 
such an origin." pp. 48, 49. 

From the effects produced by an 
iinproper quantity of food we may 
deduce a rule for determining the 
proper quantity. 

** Whenever our drink induces 
sensible excitement in the system," 
says Dr. Johnson, as quoted by our 
author, "or our food is followed by 
an inaptitude for mental or corporeal 
exertion;" whenever we experience 
" any discomfort of body, any irrita- 
bility or despondency of mind suc- 
ceeding food and drink at the dis- 
tance of an hour, a day, or even two 
or three days ;" whenever, " a few 
hours after dinner, we feel a sense of 
distention in the stomach and bowels, 
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or any of the symptoms of indigestion 
which have been pointed out;" when- 
ever we feel a languor of the body, or 
a cloudiness of the mind ;" whenever 
"we have a restless night, and expe- 
rience in the morning a depression 
of spirits or irratibility of temper," 
then ** we have transgressed the rules 
of health," and are laying the founda- 
tion of disease; "our repasts have 
been too much, or improper in kind, 
and we must reduce and simplify till 
we come to that quantity and quality 
of food and drink, which will produce 
little or no alteration in our feelings, 
whether of exhilaration immediately 
after our meals, or of discomfort some 
hours after." This rule is indeed a 
valuable one, and is liable to no other 
objection than that it requires more 
vigilant attention to our corporeal 
sensations than can ordinarily be 
expected. 

Auxiliary to this, another rule may 
be mentioned, a rule recommended 
by Drs. Phillips and Paris, and by 
many eminent physicians of our own 
day and country. The rule pre- 
scribes, that every one, masticating 
his food perfectly, saturating it with 
the saliva of the mouth, and attend- 
ing closely to the indications of ap- 
petite, finish his meal on the jirst 
sensation of satiety. "There is a 
moment when the relish given by the 
appetite ceases; a single mouthful 
taken after this, oppresses a weak 
stomach." We consider this rule 
an important one ; especially as an 
auxiliary to others, or a succedaneum 
for rules which may be impractica- 
ble. It is not however of invariable 
authority. The high seasonings and 
rich condiments of Count Rumford's 
school have so disordered the appe- 
tite of most men, that their relish for 
food is by no means a natural or safe 
directory. And the appetite of the 
dyspeptic is eminently resistless, in- 
dicating not a want of nourishment, 
but want of health ; an appetite, 
occasioned perhaps by superfluity of 
diet, increased certainly by the slight- 
est degree of such superfluity; an 



appetite which may be temporarily 
sated by an hour's eating, but far 
more effectually removed, as almost 
every student knows, by an hour's 
exercise. Instead then of directing 
the dyspeptic to eat until he expe- 
riences some sensation of satiety, we 
prefer directing him to adopt the rule 
of an eminent clergyman of our ac- 
quaintance, six years since an octo- 
genarian, who invariably finishes his 
repast with as good an appetite as 
that with which he commenced it. 

It may be inferred from the tenor 
of these remarks, that we do not re- 
gard either of the above mentioned 
rules as superseding the necessity of 
that recommended by Prof Hitch- 
cock. The Professor advises that the 
sedentary restrict themselves every 
day to a quantity of solid food, weigh- 
ing between 12 and 16 ounces, and 
of liquid weighing between 14 and 
24 ounces ; the precise quantity to 
be determined by the nature of the 
scholar's occupation, the quality of 
his food, and his general health. He 
does not insist on a daily application 
of the scales to our food ; for after a 
few applications the requisite weight 
may be determined by the apparent 
bulk. Neither does he insist on an 
invariable adherance to this quantity 
by persons of all constitutions. To 
the suffering dyspeptic Dr. Johnson 
recommends, that " the quantity of 
his food at his principal meal never 
exceed half of a pound, even when 
this can be borne without the slight- 
est unpleasant sensation." On the 
contrary, the healthful laborer may 
allow himself, according to an able 
medical writer, 20 ounces of solid 
food and 24 of liquid per day. In- 
deed, nothing can be more evident 
than that the precise quantity of 
every man's food must be determin- 
ed by himself after a critical exami- 
nation of his corporeal sensations. 
If the quantity which the Professor 
recommends is too liberal (and it is 
more liberal than some eminent phy- 
sicians allow, and more so than some 
constitutions can bear) it may be de- 
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termined by the indications of appe- 
tite and of subsequent feeling. So if 
too limited. But while we concede 
the propriety of some accommoda- 
tion of the rule to constitutional dif- 
ferences, we would not be understood 
to question, — no, not for a moment, — 
that the quantity which the Professor 
recommends is amply sufficient for 
the ordinary constitutions of seden- 
tary men ; and we would earnestly 
recommend to all who have not obvi- 
ous reasons to the contrary, a confine- 
ment of their diet within these rules. 
Nor do we think that those scholars, 
whose constitutions require a more 
liberal dispensation, can far exceed 
this quantity without peril of subse- 
quent, it may be distant disease, and 
without some degree of immediate 
mental hebetude. 

We doubt not that deficiency of 
aliment is more detrimental than su- 
perfluity ; for the latter may be in 
fiome measure counteracted by sub- 
sequent exercise, but the former is 
without remedy. A system of ab- 
stinence which deprives the body of 
its requisite nourishment will soon 
weaken the organs of digestion, de- 
bilitate the whole system, and eventu- 
ally destroy the puny and emaciated 
frame of the sufferer. Still the dan- 
ger, even from excessive abstinence, is 
not so immediate as is sometimes ap- 
prehended. We read in the Edin- 
burg Encyclopaedia, of fourteen men 
and women who survived a shipwreck 
on the coast of Arracan 28 days, 
without the smallest particle of ali- 
ment ; and Prof H. adduces medi- 
cal testimony to prove that the 
" quantum contained in two eggs, 
some say one, administered each day, 
will keep a man alive and pretty well 
for six months," and that no person 
is in danger of starvation who can 
take a pint, nay only half a pint of 
good gruel in the twenty four hours." 

If then abstinence thus extreme is 
attended with no more immediate 
dangers, we may be easily prepared 
to admit that moderate abstinence is 
highly favorable to health. By an 



allowance of the requisite, and refii- 
sal of the least superfluous nutriment, 
the gastric juice of the stomach re- 
ceives no more nor less than its due 
employment, the arterial and venal 
system are not immoderately plied, 
but easy digestion and regular circu- 
lation, the healthful tone and vigor- 
ous action of the whole internal 
mechanism are the inevitable result. 
" We are told," says a celebrated 
Scotch writer on abstinence, " of 
several individuals who have reached 
a century, a century and a half, nay, 
have even approached two centuries 
supported on an extremely slender 
diet which was thought to contribute 
materially to the preservation of their 
health." We learn from Prof H. 
that ** Pythagoras restricted himself 
to vegetable S)od altogether, his din- 
ner being bread, honey, and water, 
and he lived upwards of eighty 
years." " The early Christians were 
remarkable for temperance and lon- 
gevity too, when not removed by the 
hand of persecution. Matthew, for 
example, according to Clement, lived 
on vegetable diet." " The eastern 
Christians, who retired from perse- 
cution into the deserts of Egypt and 
Arabia, allowed themselves but twelve 
ounces of bread per day as their only 
solid food, and water alone for drink ; 
yet they lived long and happy. St. 
Anthony lived 105 years ; James the 
Hermit, 104 ; Jerome, 100 ; Simon 
Stilites, 109 ; Epiphanius, 115; and 
Romauldus and Arsenius each 120. 

Galen, one of the most distinguish- 
ed of the ancient physicians^ lived 
140 years, and composed between 
700 and 800 essays on medical and 
philosophical subjects ; and he was 
always, after the age of 28, extremely 
sparing in the quantity of his food. 
The Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop 
of Seville, who lived 110 years, was 
invariably sparing in his diet. One 
Lawrence, an Englishman, lived 140 
years ; one Kentigern, called St. 
Mengah, lived 185 ; Henry Jenkins, 
of Yorkshire, 169 ; Thomas Parre, 
153 ; Henry Francisco, of this coun- 
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try, 140 ;" all patterns of temperance 
in food ; all indebted for their lon- 
gevity to abstemiousness and exer- 
cise, and the two last forfeiting their 
lives for a change in their old age 
from a frugal to a plentifid diet. 

" Dr. Cheyne was a celebrated 
English physician ; — in the early part 
of his life a voluptuary ; and before 
he attained to middle age, was so 
corpulent that it was necessary to 
open the whole side of his carriage 
that he might enter, and he saw death 
to be inevitable without a change of 
his course. He immediately aban- 
doned all ardent spirit, wine, and 
fermented liquors, and confined him- 
self wholly to vegetables, milk, and 
water. This course, with active ex- 
ercise, reduced him from the enor- 
mous weight of 448 pounds to 140, 
and restored his health and the vigor 
of his mind. After a few years he 
ventured to change his abstemious 
diet for one more rich and stimula- 
ting ; but the effect was a recurrence 
of his former corpulence and ill 
health. A return to milk, water, 
and vegetables, restored him again, 
and he continued in uninterrupt- 
ed health to the age of 72. His 
aphorism was, **a constant endeavor 
after the lightest and least of meat 
and drink a man can be tolerably easy 
under, is the shortest and most in- 
fallible means to preserve life, health, 
and serenity." The quantity of food 
which Dr. Cheyne allowed himself 
was much less than the quantity al- 
lowed by Prof Hitchcock. So also 
was the quantity allowed by the 
celebrated Venetian nobleman Cor- 
naro, whose abstinence and longevity 
are doubtless familiar to our readers. 
And if a quantity so limited has pro- 
duced effects so remarkable on the 
individuals whose names we have 
mentioned, have we not reason to 
suspect that we may advantageously 
diminish the amount of our food to 
the degree which the Professor re- 
commends ? True, such a restriction 
of diet may not give the body that 
frilness of muscle and floridness of 



complexion which are oflen regarded 
(fallaciously however) as indications 
of sound health. But it will give an 
energy to the muscles, a vigor to the 
mind, and a raciness to the whole 
man, which shall astonish their pos- 
sessor and in their effects astonish 
the world. We say, astonish the 
world. We are far from limiting the 
influence of abstemiousness to the 
body ; its effect on the mind is even 
more admirable. Julius Caesar, con- 
stitutionally a profligate, when bent 
on some great exploit was accustomed 
to diminish his diet to an extent truly 
marvellous, and to this diminution 
he ascribed the keensightedness and 
eagle views which so happily dis- 
tinguished his mind in the battle 
hour. Similar, too, when extraordina- 
ry mental vigor was desired, was the 
abstemiousness of Napoleon, and of 
the recent commander of the Russian 
army. To his rarely equalled mode- 
ration of diet. Dr. Franklin ascribed 
his " clearness of ideas" and "quick- 
ness of perception ;" and considered 
"his progress in study proportionate 
to the influence of his prudent tem- 
perance." The Journal of Health 
informs us, that while Sir Isaac New- 
ton was composing his treatise on 
Optics, he confined himself entirely 
to bread and a little sack and water. 
Scarcely less rigid was the abstinence 
of Leibnitz, when preparing some 
parts of his Universal Language. We 
have just taken our eyes from the 
identical silver bowl which President 
Edwards purchased for the express 
purpose of measuring his food. It is 
an interesting relic. It contains but 
about half a pint, and he conscien- 
tiously restricted himself at supper^ 
to the chocolate and bread which 
this would contain. If the adage 
holds, that " the great eater maketh 
the great giant," then in good truth 
the author of the treatise on the Will 
was no giant. Whoever has read 
the Memoir of Pres. Edwards in the 
new edition of his works, cannot but 
have noticed the frequent resolutions 
of the President to curtail his allow- 
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as strong as for the first. The second 
sort is eaten until a sense of satiety 
begins to be felt, which however does 
not usually happen till nearly enough 
of the second dish has been taken to 
suffice for a meal. The third variety 
attracts the appetite with nearly as 
great power, if cooked temptingly; 
and even a fourth, a fifth or more 
will not be set before the gourmand 
in vain. And it happens in this case 
that the more indigestibly these sorts 
are prepared, — the more filled up 
with gravies and sweets, the more 
powerfiil is their influence over the 
appetite. The truth is, the quantity 
of food that men eat is nearly in 
direct ratio to the number of sorts 
which are set before them ; that is, 
two sorts will double the quantity, 
three sorts treble it, and so on. Or 
if, towards the close of the repast, 
the pastry and cake and fi'uit are not 
taken in so large quantity, their more 
indigestible nature makes up for the 
deficiency." 

Instead of continuing the same 
articles of diet throughout the year, 
the Professor very justly recommends 
an occasional variation of them, and 
especially an accommodation of them 
to the differences of seasons. It is 
of course impossible to prescribe for 
the sedentary a fixed diet. Those 
articles which are the most nutritive 
and at the same time easily digesti- 
ble should be preferred to others; 
and on this principle some of the 
articles in common use deserve pro- 
scription, while some may be very 
properly retained. On the much agi- 
tated question whether animal food 
should be discarded from the use of 
the studious, we extract the follow- 
ing: 

"Vegetable and animal substances are 
composed of the same simple principles or 
elements, except that the latter usually con- 
tain nitrogen in considerable proportion, 
in which most of the former are wanting. 
Hence the inquiry has arisen, how vegeta- 
ble food alone can supply the nitrogen which 
the animal system demands ? &me have 
thought, that the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
was taken into the blood in the act of respira- 
tion, but the most modern and satisfactory 



experiments do not show that any of this 
substance is absorbed in this process. The 
conversion of the superabundant carbon of 
the blood into carbonic acid seems to consti- 
tute the whole chemical result of respiration. 
Chemistry, therefore, does lead us to the 
conclusion, that some animal food is neces- 
sary to life;" unless, as is sometimes the 
case, nitrogen is contained in vegetable 
substances." p. 100. 

After mentioning an experiment 
of Majendie, by which he proved 
that animals would die in a short 
time when confined to substances, 
which, however nutricious, were 
destitute of nitrogen ; and inferring 
from the structure of the human 
frame that man was designed to par- 
take of animal as well as vegetable 
aliment, the Professor thus contrasts 
the effect of each : 

"It is agreed on all hands that animal 
food is more nutritive and stimulating than 
vegetable ; that is, the same quantity of the 
former will form more blood and sustain life 
longer than the latter. Hence, for men 
exposed to constant and hard labor, animal 
food is more important; though I cannot 
believe that this is a sufficient reason for 
justifying the immense consumption of it by 
our laboring classes." — "As to sedentary 
men the enect of much animal food is, to 
produce too much excitement in the system, 
and to urge on the powers of life too fast. 
Hence in hot climates, men instinctively 
prefer a vegetable diet, and thus escape 
many of those disorders to which those 
living on animal food are subject. Animal 
food IS also much more favorable to the free 
operation of the mind than vegetable; hence 
one of the reasons why men are so unfit for 
study immediately after dinner." 

Our author recommends to stu- 
dents great frugality in the use of 
animal food, six or seven ounces per 
day being in his opinion abundantly 
sufficient. He points us, in justifica- 
tion of this frugality, to the decided 
testimony of such scientific authors 
as Cullen, Cheyne, Paris, Newton, 
and Franklin ; to the beneficial in- 
fluence of even the total rejection 
of animal substances, upon the Bra- 
min, so celebrated for his longevity ; 
the Irish peasant, for his briUiancy 
and sprightliness ; and the Scotch 
and Swiss peasantry, for their robust- 
ness and vigor ; and he points us to 
the chemical analysis of these sub- 
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stances, &s a sufficient dissaasive 
from a liberal use of them by any, 
and peculiarly by students. 

On the subject of tea and coffee, 
we quote from our author the follow- 
ing: 

"From the experience which I have 
hfid," says Dr. Trotter, ** in some thousands 
of these cases (nervous maladies) under all 
the variety in which they usually appear, 
I freely cive it as my opinion that the only 
means of cure lie in a total abstinence from 
every species of fermented liquor ; from any 
ttiing that bears any analogy to it, such as 
tea, coffee, opium and all other narcotics." 
•* As to tea," says Dr. James Johnson, *' we 
may fairly set it down as contributing in no 
mean degree to those derangements of the 
digestive organs, and nervous system which 
now meet our eye at every step." "Coffee," 
says an able wnter in the Southern Review, 
** painfully Increases the arterial action, pro- 
ducing palpitation of the heart, &c. and in spite 
of all that has been said and written in its 
favor, is, we think, nearly as injurious to the 
system as so much brandy. Tea acts on 
the nervous system, as is well proved by its 
almost universal effect ha producing wake- 
fulness. They are both absolutely unneces- 
sary to anyone." "As guardians of health," 
says the Journal of HeSth, " we are bound 
to warn the feeble, the nervous, the dys- 
peptic, the hypochondriacal, the gouty, those 
whose hearts beat as if they would burst 
from their case on the slightest noise, or 
unexpected remark, the fretful, and the 
capricious in temper, the delicate student 
or man of letters, — that strong tea and coffee 
are injurious and cannot he tolerated by 
them with any regard to their bodily com- 
fort and mental tranquillity." " If the 
intemperate man," sa^^ Prof. Hitchcock, 
"abandon his cups for a time, he will be 
beset with that terrific set of feelings called 
the horrors; but at length they pass away, 
and nature moves on regularly and calmly ; 
and peace and health and happiness return. 
Just so, if the tea drinker gives up his bever- 
age, he will find for a time that dulness, de- 
bility, and headache are the consequence. 
Many in such circumstances conclude, that 
this is a certain evidence that tea is neces- 
sary for them, or very salutary; and they 
therefore return to its use. But were they 
to persevere in their abstinence for a few 
weeks or months, their morbid feelings 
would disappear; and probably their head- 
ache would be permanently cured. Although 
but little attached to tea myself, I may be 
permitted here to say, that having drank it 
in early life in the morning, I found a dull 
nervous headache no uncommon companion. 
About twelve or fourteen years ago, I ceased 
to drink it in the morning ; and the conse- 
quence was, that for one or two months I 
was afflicted during the early part of the 



day with an almost constant headache and 
heaviness, which however gradually disap- 
peared; and since that time, headache has 
been one of my rarest trials." pp. 184 — 188. 

Although "pure Falernian" waa 
once the hope of the scholar, although 
the medical poet once advised to 
" learn to revel," and another noble- 
souled bard* confessed that ''gin 
and water were the source of all his 
inspiration;" although even celebra- 
ted medical writers have recommend- 
ed to the studious '* a pint of good 
wine per day," f or " a glass or two 
of good old Sherry or Maderia as an 
agreeable stimulus after dinner," | 
we are glad to see Prof. H. attach 
the label of medical poisons to the 
flask of wine and brandy, the phial 
of laudanum, the keg of tobacco and 
the opium box. Several other arti- 
cles he banishes from our tables and 
sideboards ; and recommends in lieu 
of them pure cold water, and milk, 
that valuable fluid which is now the 
supporter of many eminent scholars, 
and whose praise has long been sung 
by poets as the parent of gentle feel- 
ings and the sedative of strife. For 
ourselves, however, we regard the 
qucdity as but of trivial importance 
compared with the qucmtity of our 
food, and we have but little respect 
for that self<lenia] (pardon the mis- 
nomer) which leads one to reject 
many unhealthful substances, and 
still permits him to consume the 
healthful in distressing profusion. 
Let "simplex et unum" be written 
on the awnings over our tables, and 
"be temperate in all things" in- 
scribed on our hearts, and we shall 
not often hear the whine of the dys- 
peptic, nor be called so fi'equently 
to bend over the untimely graves of 
scholars. 

The third class of dietetic princi- 
ples relates to the time and manner 
of eating. Food should be .taken 
according to Prof. H. by the studious, 
only three times per day ; a light 
breakfast five or six hours before 

* Byron, f Dr. Cbeyne. |Diiorders of Literary Men 
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noon, the dinner (which should be 
the principal meal) at the good old 
hour of twelve, and a light supper, 
five or six hours after dinner. The 
habit of intermediate repasts is, to 
ordinary constitutions, deleterious ; 
originating from imaginary wants 
and encouraging depraved appetites. 
Nor can we reprobate with too much 
severity the fashion of late dinners, 
tempting to extravagant indulgences 
of appetite, necessarily occasioning 
late suppers, and thus late sleep ; "for 
sleep is bred of pure digestion." 

Food should be eaten slowly. 
Rapid eating is inconsistent with 
perfect mastication, and imperfect 
mastication is ruinous by its prevent- 
ing the proper preparation of the food 
for the gastric juice, and secondly, 
by its precluding the proper attention 
to the indications of appetite, de- 
ranging for the time the appetite 
itself, and thus occasioning its ex- 
cessive indulgence. 

It is also highly important that while 
engaged in our repasts we preserve 
the mind fi^ee from care, intense 
thought, or high excitement. Said 
Marcus Antoninus, " when you would 
recreate yourself, reflect on the agreea- 
ble qualities of your acquaintance." 
** According to these views," says 
Prof. H. "we learn that when in an 
agitated state of mind, a man is not 
in a condition to sit down at the 
table ; he had better wait till he is 
cool and composed, and if possible 
till he is cheerful. For the same 
reason, he should not engage in eat- 
ing while poring intently over some 
mathematical or metaphysical propo- 
sition. And no gentleman, who un- 
derstands good manners, will intro- 
duce at table any subject of discus- 
sion, that is likely to call forth strong 
feeling, or vigorously to exercise the 
powers of his mind. For the same 
reason, reading should not be indul- 
ged in while eating, unless it be of a 
character to amuse rather than task 
the mind ; nor should any details be 
given that are calculated to harrow 



up the feelings, and produce strong 
emotion." 

Nor is it the mind alone which 
needs attention, in order to qualify 
the student for a healthfiil meal. 
He should never indulge his appetite 
while his body is fatigued. There 
being only a certain degree of power 
in the system, whenever that power 
is wasted by the exercise of any one 
organ it is lost to every other. When 
the energy of the man has been de- 
stroyed by severe bodily exercise, the 
mind is incapable of severe effort, and 
when the mind of the vigorous runner 
(to select an example) is powerfully 
exercised by some new and interest- 
ing observation, his corporeal energy 
during the instant of his intense 
thinking is suspended. On the same 
principle, when the system is fatigued 
by bodily or mental action, a lassitude 
ensues, the digestive organs are rob- , 
bed of their power, and food if im- 
properly forced upon them is not 
merely an unwelcome guest, but an 
unmanageable enemy, and its hos- 
tility will be subsequently apparent 
in palpitation of the heart, disease of 
the head, or pectoral debility. Un- 
justifiable then, altogether so, is the 
habit of some speakers, of exhausting 
their strength by their public ad- 
dresses, and in this state of exhaust- 
ion attempting to refresh their jaded 
powers by plentifiil repasts. After 
such an effort, the speaker requires 
respite of action ; and is it not ad- 
ding injury to injury to punish the 
constitution for its fatigue under one 
burden by heaping on it another 
equally onerous, and still more un- 
timely ? It is to this unwarrantable 
indulgence of the appetite at a time 
of fatigue, that Prof H. ascribes 
" the sleeplessness and nervous ex- 
citement" of the clergyman's Sab- 
bath night," and his feelings of stu- 
por and restlessness on Monday. 
The repast of Sabbath evening should 
be no greater than the spent powers 
of the system can control; mental 
labor should yield to gentle relaxa- 
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tkm ; and violent exercise of body to 
an easy, exhilarating motion. 

While we insist thus extendedly 
on attention to diet, we do not mean 
to dispense with attention to other 
branches of regimen. Indeed the 
instances are not few in which inva- 
lids have completely defeated the de- 
sign of dietetic rules, by neglecting 
the proper rules for exercise, clotti- 
ing, sleep, etc. ; and few things can 
be clearer than that health is attain- 
ed by adherence not merely to one 
department of discipline, but to the 
whole disciplinary system. 

We stated at the commencement 
of our article, that study, prudendy 
conducted, is conducive to health. 
The very principle on which it be- 
comes so, suggests the danger of its 
contrary influence. The exercise of 
any bodily organ is attended with a 
determination of the blood to that or- 
gan. Ubi usus, ibi affluxus. Hence 
the exercise of the brain in thought 
(ibr the body is not only the recepta- 
cle but the instrument of the mind) 
causes a determination of blood to 
the brain. When confined within 
proper limits, and preserving the just 
equilibrium, this determination of 
blood is salutary. But when unduly 
protracted, it ofien results in sud- 
den death ; and with a more limited 
continuance, in vertigo, epilepsy, and 
a nameless train of cerebel diseases. 
Accordingly we find that many dis- 
tinguished scholars have expired in 
the midst of their severest efforts ; 
the professor in his lecture room, the 
divine in his pulpit, and the barrister 
during his plea. For the same rea- 
son, Boerhave after an intense appli- 
cation was deprived of his sleep for 
six months, and Dugald Stewart was 
once unable to attend, without men- 
tal aberration, even to his own pub- 
lished speculations. The undue de- 
termination, then, of blood to the 
brain, must be prevented by the ex- 
ercise of other organs ; by walking, 
or riding, especially on horseback, or 
the use of the gymnasium, or me- 
chanical tools. The attempt to live 



without such exercise is preposte^ 
rous. How much more so the attempt 
to study. What if some peculiar 
constitutions, inured by early habit 
and remarkable abstemiousness to an 
unnatural mode of life, have dispen- 
sed with all recreation fi'om study 
and yet retained health ? We are 
not to be governed by the exceptions, 
but by the general rule. The direc- 
tions for exercise given by Prof. H. 
we deem of immense importance to 
every one of a sedentary habit Let 
the student, above all men, exercise 
regularly, moderately, in the open 
air, before rather than after meals, 
with some interesting object of pur- 
suit, or some harmless diversion, and 
with all possible variety of movement. 
Let him continue it at different in- 
tervab, three or four hours per day, 
and be careful to defend himself fi^om 
too sudden checks of perspiration. 
In addition to these rules, let him 
pursue his studies in a room well- 
vehtilated. Shunning the cave of 
Euripides, and the damp dark vault 
of Demosthenes, let him walk in the 
groves of Plato and the Peripatetics ; 
or, let him with the late Dr. Bogue 
select for his study the most spacious, 
and airy, and pleasant apartment in 
his house, and when weary with his 
standing or walking, let him, if the 
nature of his studies allow it, adopt 
the reclining posture on the sofa, 
rather than the curvilinear in the 
chair. Let his clothing never be op- 
pressive by its abundance, nor ob- 
structive to insensible perspiration, by 
its deficiency. Let the pores of his 
body be kept open by the tepid bath 
in winter, and the cold in summer, 
and by rigid attention to cleanliness 
of person. Let his sleep (which may 
be continued fi'om six to eight hours) 
be taken in the night, and as much 
as possible before midnight ; for phy- 
sicians assure us that the sleep ftom 
10 to 12 at night, is more refi-eshing 
than fi'om 3 to 7 in the morning ; 
and Dr. Buchan asserts, that '' early 
rising is the only circumstance at- 
tending longevity to which he never 
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knew an exception, and that he never 
knew an early riser who did not en- 
joy a good state of health." Let all 
excessive, especially all malignant 
passions be repressed ; for calmness 
and tranquillity are the grand elixers 
of health and long life. Let all men- 
tal effort be performed in the morn- 
ing, and night studies be scrupulously 
avoided. Dr. Doddridge wrote his 
exposition of the New Testament 
before his breakfasts, (an injudicious 
extreme it is true,) and Walter Scott 
at the hour of nine in the morning 
has completed his study for the day*. 
And if our clerg)rmen would devote 
to their studies, and the composition 
of their sermons the six mornings of 
the week, rather than defer them un- 
til Saturday, and a great part of them 
until Saturday night, thus enervating 
Iheir system for the exercises of the 
Sabbath ; the operation of their minds 
would be far more vigorous than now, 
and the frame in which their mental 
ordnance is seated, far less shattered 
under the sliock of their efforts. 

We do not anticipate, however, 
that the scholar will rouse up his dull 
nature from sloth, deny to his palate 
the delicious viands which now tempt 
it, but which hereafter shall " sting 
like an adder," tax his time with 
Jong hours of exercise, and banish 
the base passions from his heart, until 
be has made attention to his health 
'* a part of his religion," until he has 
implored grace that he may keep 
his body a " fit temple of the Holy 
Ohost," and preserve at all times its 
adaptation to promote the glory of 
God, and the weal of " human kind." 
And is not health of sufficient im- 
portance to demand our religious at- 
tention ? And is not the abuse of it 
by recklessness and intemperate diet 
sufficiently disastrous to break our 
apathy and stimulate to a reform? 
Have we ever seriously considered 
the complication of calamities which 
unhealthful practice pours upon the 
wwld 1 Look for one moment at 
the brightest portion of our country, 
the church of Christ. How many 



professors of religion are borne down 
by an apparently unaccountable and 
irremediable despondency ? How 
many wake at morning, petulant and 
irritable, and drag out the day with 
the fangs of a leaden hebetude infix- 
ed into their souls, or become victims 
of incessant oscillation between the 
fervidness of hope and the blackness 
of despair ? Just so many as con- 
sume unlawful food, or food in un- 
lawful quantity, as love the midnight 
lamp and the morning couch ; just 
so many as have forgotten that their 
bodies as well as minds were leased , 
not given, by the Proprietor of the 
earth, and leased on conditions which 
they neglect, if they neglect at all, 
at their peril. 

We are in sober earnest, when we 
say, that the loss to the church by 
neglect of a healthful regimen is be- 
yond calculation. Look at the loss 
of intellectual power. Does not the 
dizziness and stupor which are flung 
upon the mind by violation of the 
rules of diet and exercise, undermine 
its vigor and elasticity, and superin- 
duce a disinclination to effort and an 
irresolution of purpose? Look at 
the loss of moral excellence. Pesta- 
lozzi and Salzmann attributed even 
to a particular species of exercise a 
beneficial influence on the minds of 
their pupils. And is it fanciful to 
ascribe a deterioration in pieti/ to 
a rebellion against the laws of health? 
Does not the indulgence of one sin, 
an unbridled aj^tite for example, 
open the floodgates for a deluge of 
others? Does not an overcharged 
body, and overplied power of digest- 
ing and circulating nutriment, dis- 
arrange the whole system ; benumb- 
ing and weighing down the mind, 
throwing sluggishness over the heart, 
planting in the soul a gangrene of 
jealousy and envy, stiffing all hope 
of mercy and all fi-eedom of access 
to the mercy seat? And is there 
not an approximation (perhaps un- 
noticed, yet not unreal) to such a 
deplorable state in a great number 
of Christian professors ? Multitudes, 
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we know it from attentive observa- 
tion, are charmed as by a syren to a 
degree of supineness and fickleness 
of purpose, of coklness and sluggish- 
ness of feeling, proportionate to their 
degree of intemperance in diet, and 
inaction of body. 

Look again at the enormous loss 
of property to the church resulting 
from unhealthful indulgences. The 
amount of money annually expended 
by professors of religion in our coun- 
try for ardent spirits is estimated by 
Prof. H. at $2,136,000: the amount 
lavished for tobacco, in its various 
forms, $160,000 : for tea, $800,000: 
for coffee, $1,480,000 : and for a su- 
perfluous and consequently injurious 
Juantity of food naturally healthful, 
112,000,000. " The whole amount," 
says Prof. H., " is not far from $15,- 
000,000, or thirty times more than the 
income of the charitable and benevo- 
lent societies in the United States in 
1829. To this might be added, 
could it be estimated, a large sum 
saved by the influence of temperance 
from the ordinary expenses of sick- 
ness. iV^other large amount also,, 
for the addition to life, resulting from 
the same cause ; and the consequent 
ability to enlarge the pecuniary stock 
above the present standard. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that a speedy 
and natural consequence of rigid 
temperance would be, to lead to an 
immense reduction of those extrava- 
gances in dress, furniture, and equip- 
page, which even exceeds the ex- 
cesses of Christians in eating and 
drinking. All these items must more 
than double the amount mentioned 
above, which the rigid practice of 
temperance would set at hberty for 
the service of the Lord." And if 
professing Christians, with all their 
temperance and economy, pay such 
an appalling tax for unhealthful in- 
dulgences, how much more appalling 
must be the pecuniary loss of our 
whole country ! Our county annual- 
ly throws away $100,000,000 for al- 
coholic, $20 or 30,000,000 for nar- 
cotic poisons ; and $100,000,000 for 



an oppressive excess of healthful arti- 
cles. And can we estimate the 
number of lives which she annually 
sacrifices to this Juggernaut of the 
land, intemperate diet? Can we 
estimate the number or power of the 
diseases which she invites by her 
ruinous indulgences ; the pile of 
pauperism, wretchedness, and crime 
which she heaps up ; and the brutish- 
ness and mental and moral infamy, 
with which she covers her whole 
character ? 

We waver not when we say that 
abuse of health, by indolence, or in- 
temperance, constitutes the prevail* 
ing sin of our country, and the most 
ponderous weight that hangs upon 
the wheels of benevolent enterprise. 
The evangelizing of the world calhr 
loudly for the spoils of a victory over 
our inordinate appetites and un- 
healthful customs. Such a victory 
is not beyond hope ; it will one day 
be gained. Let then every indivi- 
dual commence the battle with him- 
self, and rescue his nature from the 
chains of a prodigal diet, and indo- 
lent regimen. Let the science of 
health be more extensively under- 
stood. Let our literary institutions 
provide facilities for the bodily exer- 
cise of their students, and require 
such exercise as a duty. Let an in- 
vestigation of the principles of health 
form a part of every collegiate or 
academical course of study. '* The 
business of education," says Locke,, 
(we quote from memory) " is simply 
to teach us how to use our mental 
powers." But the powers of the 
body are so indissolubly connected 
with those of the mind, that the most 
advantageous use of the latter is de- 
pendent on the prc^r discipline of 
the former ; and it is chimerical to 
attempt a perfect training of the mind 
without a preparatory training of the 
body. Nor is the scientific regula- 
tion of our corporeal powers calcula- 
ted merely to give facility to the 
mental operations ; it is necessary for 
their long continuance, inasmuch as 
it is essential to life. Again, the 
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physiology of the human system is a 
science, useful and delightful to the 
mind as any other, and essential to 
a thorough scientific education. We 
do not say, that the whole pandect 
of pharmacy should be opened before 
every student. We well know the 
danger of misapprehending its mean- 
ing, still more of misapplying its 
rules. We only recommend such an 
acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and the 
general system of discipline as will 
liberate the mind from imaginary 
fears, and both the mind and body 
from the iron hand of dyspeptical, and 
other disorders. 

We look to a general acquaintance 
with the principles of health as the 
necessary instrument of a general 
reform in the condition of society. 
Parents must know and feel that to 
pamper their children with food, is to 
sow in their constitutions the seeds 
of disease, which shall one day bring 
forth apples of death. They must 
know that a confinement of their 
children in a warm room, a prohibi- 
tion of their vigorous sports, and re- 
quirement of their protracted applica- 
tion to the grammar, or writing pa- 
per, will throw a paleness over their 
countenances, and a sickliness into 
their bones. Oh, what may we not 
expect of the children of the church, 
when depraved appetites shall cease 
to be nourished from the cradle, 
when indolent habits shall not be- 
come their second nature, and when 
the most healthful discipline of the 
system shall not find its fiercest ene- 
mies, in the deep-fixed customs of 
society ; customs which have so dis- 
arranged the body that even right 
rules cannot be followed without 
caution, and a prudent man must 
hesitate before he begins to do his 
duty. But never, no never, can 
there be a general conformity to the 
natural and inviolable , laws of bodily 
discipline, until the nursery is re- 
modeled ; until our public presses 
shall cease to emblazon as they now 
do, the name of the most luxurious 



Restaurateur^ or the most tastefiil 
vintner ; until the general theory of 
health shall be more extensively un- 
derstood, and the preservation of it 
more religiously desired and prayer- 
fully attempted. ** Omnes homines," 
said an ancient sage, '^ artem medi- 
cam nosse oportet. — Sapientis cog- 
nitionem medicinae sororem, ac con- 
tubernalem esse puto." 

PASTORAL LABOR IN COLLEGES. 

In some remarks with which we followed 
Dr. Alexander's letter on " Hindrances to 
Piety in Theological Students,"* we sug- 
gested the inquiry, " Whether more pastoral 
labor, such as a pious and devoted minister 
performs among the members of his flock, 
might not be introduced with great benefit 
into all our systems of educating men for the 
ministry ?" We have been gratified with 
finding some remarks of President Edwards, 
on the subject of pastoral labor in colleges 
generally, which we are confident we need 
offer no apology for here inserting at lengdi. 

" Though it may be thought that I go 
out of my proper sphere, to intermeddle in 
the affidrs of tiiie Colleges ; yet I will take 
the liberty of an Englishman tliat speaks 
his mind freely concerning public amirs, 
and the liberty of a minister oi Christ, (who 
doubtless may speak his mind as freely about 
things that concern the kingdom of his Lord 
and Master,) to give my opinion, in some 
things, with respect to Uiose societies ; the 
original and main design of which is to train 
up persons, and fit them for the work of the 
ministry. And I would say in general, that 
it appears to me care should be taken, some 
way or other, that those societies should be 
so regulated, that they should, in fact, be 
nurseries of piety. Otherwise they are 
fundamentally ruined and undone as to their 
main design and most essential end. They 
ought to be so constituted, that vice and 
idleness should have no living there. They 
are intolerable in societies, whose main de- 
sign is to train up youth in Christian know- 
ledge and eminent piety, to fit tiiem to be 
pastors of the flock of the blessed Jesus. I 
have heretofore had some acquaintance with 
the affairs of a College, and experience of 
what belonged to its tuition and govern- 
ment; and I cannot but think that it is 
Practicable enough, so to constitute such 
ocieties, that there should be no residing 
there, without being virtuous, serious, and 

* See Number of Cluarterly Begbter for August, 
18S9) p. 8. 
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diligent It seems to me a reproach to the 
land, that ever it should be so with our Col- 
leges, that, instead of being places of the 
greatest advantages for true piety, one can- 
not send a child thither without great dan- 
fer of his being infected as to his morals, 
t is perfectly intolerable ; and any thing 
should be done, rather than it should be so. 
If we pretend to have any Colleges at all, 
under any notion of training up youth for 
the ministry, there should be some way 
found out, that should certainly prevent its 
being thus. To have societies for bringing 
persons up to be ambassadors of Jesus Christ, 
and to lead souls to heaven, and to have 
them places of so much infection, is the 
greatest nonsense and absurdity imaginable. 
And as thorough and elTectual care should 
be taken that vice and idleness be not tol- 
erated in these societies, so certainly their 
design requires that extraordinary means 
should be used in them for training up the 
students in vital relijijion, and experimental 
and practical godliness ; so that they should 
be holy societies, the very place should be 
as it were sacred. They should be, in the 
midst of the land, fountains of piety and ho- 
liness. There is a great deal of pains taken 
to teach the scholars human learning ; there 
ought to be as much and more care tho- 
roughly to educate them in religion, and 
lead them to true and eminent holiness. If 
the main design of these nurseries is to bring 
up persons to teach Christ, then it is of the 
greatest importance that there should be 
care and pains taken to bring those who 
are there educated, to the knowledge of 
Christ. It has been common in our public 
prayers, to call these societies the Sclwoh 
of the Prophets ; and, if they are schools to 
train up young men to be prophets^ cer- 
tainly there ought to be extraordinary care 
taken to train them up to be Christians. — 
AtuI I cannot see why it is not on all ac- 
counts fit and convenient for the governors 
andinstructers of the Colleges particularly^ 
singly and frequently , to converse with the 
students about the stale of their souls ; as is 
the practice of the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, one 
of the most noted of the present dissenting 
ministers in England, who keeps an acad- 
emy at Northampton, as he himself in- 
forms the Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of Hartford 
in Connecticut, in a letter dated at North- 
ampton, March 6, 1741. The original of 
which letter I have seen, and have by me 
an extract of it, sent me by Mr. Wads- 
worth ; which is as follows : 

' Through the divine goodness, I have 
every year the pleasure to see some plants 
taken out of my nursery, and set in neigh- 
boring congregations; where they gene- 
rally settle with an unanimous consent, and 
that to a very remarkable degree, in some 
very large and once divided congregations. 
A circumstance in which I own and adore 
the hand of a ^ise and gracious God ; and 
cannot but look upon it as a token for good. 

YOJP. III. 3 



I have at present a greater proportion of 
pious and ingenious youth under my care 
than I ever before had : so that I hope the 
church may reasonably expect some con- 
siderable relief from hence, if God spares 
their lives a few years, and continue to 
them those gracious assistances which he 
has hitherto mercifully imparted. — I will 
not, Sir, trouble you at present with a large 
account of my method of academical educa- 
tion : only would observe, that I think it of 
vast unportance to instruct them carefully 
in the Scriptures ; and not only endeavor 
to establish them in the great truths of 
Christianity, but to labor to promote their 
practical influence on their nearti. For 
which purpose, I frequently converse with 
each of them alone, and conclude the eon- 
versation with prayer. This does indeed 
take up a great deal of time ; but, I blest 
God, it is amply repaid in ' the pleasure I 
have in seeing my labor is not in vain in 
Uie Lord.' " 

The venerable and pious author has very 
properly taken " the liberty of an English- 
man," as he says, and of an open hearted 
Christian minister, to speak his mind freely 
on this important subject. It is one which 
claims the serious attention of all who wish 
our Colleges to be seats of sound morality 
and piety, as well as of learning. E^edally 
does it deserve the attention of instructers 
in Colleges ; and, among these, first, the 
attention of those who occupy College pul- 
pits, as professors of theology, or pastors. 

If asked what we mean by pastoral labor 
in Colleges ? we would reply, in the words 
we have already used ; " Siu:h labor as a 
pious and devoted minister performs among 
the members of his flocks* Some few 
modifications of the usual system of pastoral 
labor may possibly be necessary, adapting it 
to the particular circumstances of a College 
community, as differing fix)m a common 
parish. But that such labor can be, and 
ought to be performed, in every College iu 
our country, we think no judicious man, 
certainly no Christian, can doubt, for a mo- 
ment To give our meaning more expli- 
citly, however. On the kind of preadiing 
which students in Colleges need to hear 
upon the Sabbath ; it should be as simply 
the preaching of the gospel, as that of 
a faithful minister of a common parish. 
The same truths and duties concern young 
men in College, as others : and these pre- 
sented in the same practical manner, and 
brought to the same solemn and effective 
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bearings on their hearts and consciences, 
as on those of any other collection of im- 
mortal beings. 

We are aware of the importance of the 
object, that College preaching should bring 
forward, in the progress of every four years, 
a system of theology, as a science, and as 
constituting a part of the general system of 
College instruction. We do not question, 
by any means, the propriety of a system of 
preaching which shall acquaint students 
with all the fundamental doctrines and du- 
ties which enter into the Christian system. 
A manner of preaching on these, however, 
which shall be less scientific, ratiocinating 
and dry ; and m6re biblical and practical, 
than has been common heretofore, is very 
necessary. There is no scientific way 
of leading students and literary men to 
heaven. The same modes of presenting 
religious instruction to their minds are 
necessary, as to the minds of men of com- 
mon education. 

Aside from the plain practical preaching 
of a system of theology, — which needs to oc- 
cupy but a part of each term of four years, — 
it is desirable that the same variety and kind 
of subjects, and the same manner of pre- 
senting them, should be adopted in a Col- 
lege pulpit, as, in common congregations are 
followed by revivals of religion, and the 
conversion of sinners to God. Just so far 
as College preaching departs from the sim- 
plicity of " the truth as it is in Jesus," so 
far it will be useless. On the other hand, 
so far as it presents the practical and heart- 
searching counsels of the sacred Scriptures, 
divested of whatever is scholastic and re- 
fined, so far good will be done to the hearts 
and minds of young men. 

On the kind of instruction they should 
receive during the week, in a collective ca- 
pacity ; — ^the same general course pursued 
by judicious pastors, beyond all doubt, may 
be successfiilly pursued by a professor of 
Geology in a College community. The 
Bible class, or evening lecture, and the 
inquiry meeting, should occupy a proper 
proportion of every week. Of course there 
is no necessity that these should interfere 
with the regular exercises of a literary 
kind, provided for by the College laws. 
One hour, or one evening in a week, de- 



voted to a Bible class exercise ; and an hour 
on another evening, devoted by some mem- 
ber of the Faculty, to those, who, as inquir- 
ers, may be desirous of particular conversa- 
tion on religious subjects, is the least which 
should be given to such purposes as these. 
And the same reasons which influence a 
common church to meet for prayer and re- 
ligious conference, should lead the followers 
of Christ in a College, both Faculty and 
students, to meet together for this purpose. 
We will go farther, and say, that there is, 
if possible, a more urgent necessity for 
prayer meetings in College, than in a 
church under common circumstances. A 
conscientious reference to each of these 
means of moral and religious influence 
upon the minds of students, should be had 
in the arrangements of society and other 
meetings in College, throughout each week. 
On pastoral visits in College, — which are of 
the same importance in such a community, 
as in a common parish, — we feel prepared to 
speak as decidedly as on the other parts of 
pastoral duty of which we have already 
spoken. This was probably the point to 
which the remarks of President Edwards 
were principally directed. It is a senti- 
ment, the correctness of which is doubted 
by no faithful minister, or judicious private 
christian, that friendly, personal interviews 
and conversation, by a minister with his 
people, are indispensably necessary, to se- 
cure the proper benefit of his public preach- 
ing. As a general fact, it is beyond question, 
that those ministers are most successful in 
their work, who seek opportunities for fid- 
lowing up, during the week, the instructions 
which have been publicly dispensed on the 
Sabbath, by personal conversation with as 
many of their hearers as circumstances will 
permit. These remarks apply in the case 
of the College pastor and his congregation, 
as well as in that of any other pastor, and 
the peo|^e of his charge. If it be proper 
that the gospel should be preached on the 
Sabbath, to the students of a College, as well 
as to any other collection of men; it is aho 
in the same manner proper, that the eflect 
of preaching should be promoted among 
them by personal conversation during the 
week. The parish minister makes a friendly 
call of half an hour, upon a parishioner, and 
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eonvenes with him on religious lubjectt. 
Let the College minijter seek access to the 
young men whom he addresses from the 
pulpit Can any good reason be given for 
an omission of this, in the one case, more 
than in the other ? What insurmountable 
obstacles lie in fte way of a friendly, per- 
sonal interview, at a proper time, with a stu- 
dent, for such a purpose ? A pious student 
as much needs, and will be as glad to receive 
a visit from his minister, as a member of any 
paririi church, from his. A student not of a 
religiouB character, certainly as much needs 
the counsels of christian friendship, as a young 
man in the business of a merchant, fiumer, 
or mechanic. And the feelings of a gen- 
tleman, in tike breast of a student, will ensure 
as proper a reception of a visit lor religious 
conversation, as will be given by a young 
Ban in any odier circumstances. At least 
respect for his instructer will induce him to 
accept an invitation affisctionately given to 
call at the minister's tftudy for the purpose 
of having such an interview. 

We are aware of the objection, by some, 
that pastoral visits within the walls of Col- 
lege are impracticable ; and this,, from the 
fact, that a collection of students is a differ- 
ent kind of community from a common 
parish. We admit that there may be diffi- 
culties in pursuing a course of pastoral 
viriting among students, which do not exist 
in other communities. But we are not by 
any means prepared to admit diat it is im- 
practicable. The objection, as we have 
heard it made, seems to rest on the supposi- 
tion, that students are not accessible in this 
way, or at least, tiiat they are accessible 
with difficulty. We are apprehensive that 
ffiis is an a priori conclusion, made out un- 
der tile influence of tiie •* fear of man" 
which "bringetii a snare.'* The experi- 
ence of Dr. Doddridge, to which President 
Edwards refers, and the experience of every 
faitiiful minister, goes to show the objection 
groundless. There are very few men in 
society who are absolutely inaccessible, for 
conversation on religious subjects, when 
s^proached in a judicious and proper man- 
ner. And above all, it is not a tenable posi- 
tion, that any one class of men, as a whole, 
is inaccessible for such purposes. We ad- 
mit that it may be impracticable to pursue 



a course of pastoral visitation in a CoUege, 
in the precise manner and form in which it 
is generally pursued in a common parish. 
Moreover, a College pastor or professor of 
theology, as well as any other man, may 
introduce religious subjects, in liis inter- 
views with the young men, and pursue them 
in such a way, as to make religion, and him- 
self, and his visits, objects of aversion. In 
our remarks, we are going on the supposi- 
tion, that tlie teacher of religkm In a College 
will, of course, use good sense and Chriatiaii 
judgment, in this part of his duty : that he 
will patientiy and faithfully study for tlie 
best way I — the wisest, and most acceptable, 
as well as most eflfectual way. We beUeve 
that young men, in other situations, are at 
accessible as any class of persons whatever, 
on the subject of religion. Judicknu minis- 
ters find as many attached friends among 
the young men of their congregations, as In 
any other class of their hearers. Conver- 
sions are as frequent among them, as among 
others. And we. know of no reasons why 
a judicious and faithful College minister 
should not have the same experience. 

On this subject we are confident that 
nothing is wanting but more love to tlie 
souls of young men ; more prayerful and 
holy devising of ways and means to do 
them good ; more of wisdom in ** winiring 
souls," like that of Payson, — ^who never 
failed, we believe, to get access to any man, 
on the subject of religion, to whom he was 
resolved to gain it; more fearlessness in 
doing duty ; in a word, more of the serious 
habits of thinking, feeling and acting, on this 
subject, which become watchmen for souls. 

Our remarks have been made more par- 
ticularly in reference to College pastors or 
professors of theology. They apply, how- 
ever, to all tiie religious members of every 
College Faculty, as it respects private reli- 
gious intercourse with students. The moral 
and religious relations of every instructer to 
his pupils, are deeply interesting. He 
meets his division, class, or the collective 
body of students, many times in the course 
of four years, to impart instruction and guide 
their researches on scientific subjects ; takes 
an interest in their progress ; perhaps con- 
verses with individuals out of. the lecture 
room on interesting scientific subjects. But 
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shall he,— especially if a professed follower 
of Christ, himself, — shall he let pass the 
numerous opportunities occurring in the 
course of four short and precious years, and 
say little or nothing to them, individually or 
collectively, on that great subject, in com- 
parison with which, the most interesting 
subjects of literary study are nothing, and 
less than nothing? Ought it to be suffi- 
dent, will it be sufficient to satisfy his con- 
science, on closing his connexion with his 
pupils, that he has done his duty, in his de- 
partment of scientific instruction ; in execu- 
ting the laws of college ; and in regulating 
their outward habits of study and of morality, 
and perhsjps in having given them some 
general advice on the subject of religion ? 
No : if he have the conscience of a heavenly 
minded Christian, these things alone per- 
formed, will not — cannot — satisfy him. As 
he takes his seat, on the day of their gradua- 
tion, and sees a class of thirty, sixty, per- 
haps an hundred, young men, about to go 
forth, from College scenes, into a world of 
temptation ; looking, for the last time,— in 
the relation of an instructer, — upon the face 
of each young man, as he receives his first 
academical honor and passes from his sight ; 
his conscience will be satisfied with nothing 
short of his ability to say, before God, ' my 
counsels of Christian affection have been 
often and earnestly given to that young 
man : my prayers have ascended, and my 
tears have fallen, before God, for him : I 
have not shunned to be faitiiful to his un- 
mortal spirit ; I have sought to lead him to 
Christ Jesus«' 



THE STANDARD OF PIETY ADOPTED BY 
STtTDENTS IKT COLLEGE, COMMONLY 
A TRUE INDEX TO THEIR RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER FOR LIFE. A LETTER 

ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER OF 

COLLEGE. 

Communicated for this publication. 

S. Carolina, May 6, 1830. 

My DEAR G , 

The religious character, which a 
student sustains in College, you sup- 
pose to be a criterion of his subse- 
quent piety. My observation on this 
important subject, is, so far as it 
goes, a confirmatoin of this opinion. 

While at College, I was intimately 
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acquainted with fifty-four students, 
and knew by common consent and 
partial acquaintance the characters 
of thirty others, all professors of reli- 
gion. It may be proper to explain 
what I mean by the religious charac- 
ter of a student in College. In the 
class of which I was a member, and 
in the succeeding class, there were 
forty who were members of the 
church previous to their entering 
College, and there were afterwards 
fourteen additions during a revival. 
In three or four years of Col- 
lege life, each student thoroughly 
understands the talents, disposition, 
moral and religious character of his 
own class, and acquires a general 
acquaintance with the characters of 
the classes preceding and succeeding 
his own. It becomes well under- 
stood, who of the "pious students" 
are governed by principle; who are 
uniform, consistent, decisive Chris- 
tians; who seek jirst the kingdom 
of God for themselves and for their 
fellow students ; who are never to be 
diverted from their supreme object, 
the cultivation of ardent piety, by the 
love of literary honors, or by the 
" blandishments of the good hearted 
fellows." It becomes well under- 
stood, who are sacrificing the culti- 
vation of their hearts, their duty to 
God, to the church, and to their fellow 
students, on the altar of ambition ; 
by whom almost every moment, 
thought and wish, are occupied in 
acquiring present distinction for 
themselves, while their obligations to 
Christ and his church, and to their 
own souls, are reserved for a more 
convenient season. It becomes well 
understood, who are " unstable as 
water;" one term at meetings for 
prayer, and the next absent; one 
day becoming pledged in some effort 
to promote religion, and another day 
entering with equd zeal into clubs 
where the consistent Christian is 
never seen, and never popular; at 
one time devout, and at another the 
merriest among those who are never 
serious. The student who, during 
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his College years, had daily and fer- 
ventiy prayed for his companions, 
with reference to their future influ- 
ence on mankind, would on the 
"Farewell Day" be likely to esti- 
mate correctly the good or evil, 
which might be expected from them. 

I have now explained what I mean 
by a student's religious character in 
College, as constituting the balance 
in which to weigh his subsequent 
usefulness. After an absence of 
several years, I had occasion to 
spend a summer at the North. No- 
thing was more natural than to ob- 
tain every possible information rela- 
tive to my companions in study. 
The following is the result. 

No change favorable to religion 
was reported in a single instance, of 
those who lived through a revival in 
College, and graduated without being 
converted. 

So far as the present religious 
character could be ascertained, of 
those who were known in College as 
religious, it exhibits a striking coinci- 
dence with their College piety. — 
Those of my class, whom I had the 
pleasure of seeing, remarked the fact 
as one to which their attention had 
been directed, with what unerring 
truth they had estimated, on leaving 
College, the character and influence 
of the religious part of the class. 

Those students, who sustained the 
character of uniform and elevated 
piety, are at present scattered from 
the extreme of Maine to the centre 
of Illinois, far in the South, and 
among the inhabitants of Asia, and 
they are second to none, as resolute, 
indefatigable, humble and successful 
advocates of the Christian faith. 

Of the ambitious, selfish, envious 
professors, one is an editor, decidedly 
unfriendly to religion. Some are 
lawyers, either out of the church, or 
inactive in it. Others are of infidel 
sentiments, enemies to Scripture 
truths and practical godliness. The 
remainder are, in the ministry, as 
they were in College; their selfish 
and suspicious hearts not yet warmed 



into the generous, humble piety, 
which sacrifices all things for Christ, 
fearless of consequences. Those 
who needed stability and decision of 
religious character, when in College, 
no matter in what pursuit they^ are 
floating along the stream of time, 
render little service to the church of 
Christ up to this hour, because they 
have not stability of character. 

Thus to a very great extent, and 
indeed almost without exception, has 
my observation of the piety of eighty 
students, taught me to believe that 
the religious character is formed and 
developed during College life, not, in 
ordinary cases, to undergo material al- 
terations through subsequent periods. 

A College life tries the heart, and 
proves it. If benevolence be the 
ruling principle, the field for its ex- 
ercise is ample; if ambition, the 
temptation for literary distinction is 
irresistible; if pride, and levity, and 
religion, are to be alike cherished, if 
heaven and earth are to be held su- 
preme by turns, there will never be 
wanting opportunities to bring re- 
proach on Christ and on his religion. 
These remarks present to students 
in College the most urgent motives, 
to form a character of decided and 
elevated piety there, if they would 
lead an exemplary, useful life. 

A revival of religion in College is 
never afterwards recollected with in- 
difierence, by those who felt and 
who acted in it. The future often 
developes forcibly its importance, by 
showing its results. The first who 
expressed a hope, in a season of this 
kind, was one of the youngest and 
of the most talented in the class. — 
The sensations which it excited 
among the pious were deep, full of 
hope, and inexpressibly encouraging. 
Much of that night was spent in pray- 
er and thanksgiving. Eight years 
afler this, I stopped at the Union 
Seminary, Prince Edward, Virginia. 
While I felt myself in a land of stran- 
gers, I was addressed by this same 
classmate, who informed me that the 
Presbytery was in session. I attend- 
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ed, saw five young men admitted to 
preach the gospel, and heard an 
a{^opriate and pathetic charge on 
the occasion from Dr. Rice. I have 
only to add, that this first convert of 
our College revival was one of the 
five, who with another convert of 
the same revival, admitted at the 
same seminary a few months earlier, 
are successfully preaching the gospel 
in Virginia. 

MISCEIiliANIBS. 

Dependence on the Holy Spirit, 

" Were our revenue equal to the 
wealth of both the Indies ; were our 
missionaries as numerous as the 
armed legions which cover the plains 
of Turkey ; were they possessed of 
all the literature, and all the science 
of Christendom, without the Spirit 
of God they could do nothing toward 
the establishment of that internal do- 
minion which is designated by the 
Kingdom of God within us. We 
may as well think to arrest the sun 
in his course, give laws to the winds 
by the words of our mouths, impede 
the torrent by the interposition of our 
foot, or control the movements of the 
majestic ocean by our commands, as 
think to change the state of the world, 
and bring it under the law of love, 
the perfect law of liberty, by any 
thing short of the omnipotent power 
of the Divine Spirit." 

Rev. Dr, Philip's speech before the London JUis- 
sUnarp Soeietif, 

An irregular Kfe unfriendly to piety, 

" I find it very difficult ntaintaining 
any sense of divine things, while re- 
moving from place to place, diverted 
with new objects, and filled with care 
and business. A settled, steady 
business is best adapted to a life of 
strict religion.'' 

Brainerd, 

To two candidates for the minis- 
try, Brainerd " earnestly recommen- 
ded fi-equent secret fasting and 
prayer; and enforced his counsel 
with regard to this, fi-om his own 
efxperienUf of the great com&ut and 
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benefit of it, which, said he, I should 
not mention, were it not that I am 
a dying person." 

Purity, 

" Our purity should be dearer to 
us than our life ; and our cry to God 
for help in temptation should be no 
less earnest, than the cry of a person 
in danger of being murdered. When 
we thus call upon him, he is ever 
near and ready to assist us." 



ScoU, 



MdancUion and Luther, 



" On one occasion, Melancthon was in 
company with Luther when the latter 
was in a very depressed state of mind. 
Melancthon, observing the circumstance, 
pointed him to some children who were 
standing by to be taught their catechism, 
and said, * Take courage, brother, here are 
young soldiers training up for the Captain 
of Salvation.' Whsrt would thos6 reformers 
have thought,. if they had heard that there 
were 90,000 oflacers and 1,000,000 of rank 
and file, (the number of Sunday school 
teachers and scholars m 1828,) all training 
up to carry the Gospel to the heaven, to 
assault the Jiingdom of ScUan, and to aid in 
carrying on the work of God when the 
present generation of ministers are asleep 
in their graves." 

MUne and other missionaries, the fruit of 
Sabbath school instruction. 

Rev. Dr. Philip, missionary to South 
Africa, who related the forgoing anecdote 
at an anniversary of the Sunday School 
Society in London, added — " When he 
commenced his ministerial labors at Aber- 
deen, he felt the importance of promoting 
Sunday school instruction, and the benefits 
which had resulted from Ae schools eitab* 
limbed in that town, were, at the present 
moment, incalculable. During the period 
that he labored there, twelve or fourteen 
young men went out into the field of minis- 
terial labor, many of whom became mis- 
sionaries. One of them was the lamented 
Dr. Milne, and another was the amiable 
Keith. Several other missionaries owed 
their first religious impressions to the tuition 
they received in Sunday schools." 

^— " He once had a conversation widi 
a sailor who after being shipwrecked, had 
for two days and two nights been floating 
on a plank at the mercy of the waves. He 
asked the sailor what his feelings were in 
such a situation, and the answer was, that 
though he had not a Bible with him, he had 
been at a Sunday school when he was 
young, and knew that if he called on the 
name of the Lord be would hear him." 
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QUARTERLY LIST 

OP OftDINATIONS AND IN8TALLATION& 

JASON WHITMAN, ord. putor, Coof. Smo, 

Maine, June 90, \B30. 
RICHARD WOODHULL, ord. putor.Coof. Tbou- 

Efton, Bie. July 7. 

HENRY BLACKALLERj ord. priest, Epia. Som- 
eraworth, New Haropinire, Maj 91, 1630. 

SIMEON HALKETT, ord. pastor, Cong. Temple, 
N. H. Joly7. 

JOHN M. PUTNAM, inat putor,Conf. DuDbarton, 
N.H.July 8. 

OTIS F. CURTIS, ord. eraaf. Irmaburgh, Vermont, 

April 10, 1830. 
H. F. LEAVITT, ord. evang. Cong. Strafford, 

Vt June 29. 
DANIEL WILD, onL paitor, Cong. Brookfield, Yt. 

July h 

EDWARD SBAORAYE, ord. pastor. Bapttet, Scit- 
oate. Masaachnaetta, March 31, 1830. 

JOHN W. CHICKERINO. ord. paator, Cong. Bol- 
ton, Maaa. April 14. 

STEPHEN MASON, inat. paator, Cong. Naatueket, 
Maaa. April 90. 

JOHN STARKWEATHER, ord. pastor, Cong. Bil- 
lerica, Mass. April 92. 

THOMAS £. VERMILYE, inat. paator, Cong. Weat 
Sprinefield, Maaa. May 6. 

JAMES F. Mo K WEN, uiat. paator, Cong. Tops- 
field, Maaa. May 152. 

WILLIAM NEWELL, ord. pastor. Unit. Cam. 
bridge, Mast. May 19. 

FRANCIS MASON, ord. miss, to Birroab, Bap. Bos- 
ton, Mass. May 23. 

FESSENDEN, ord. pastor, Uniu Deerfield, 

Blass.May9tf. ' "^ ' — ' 

ELI ADAMS, ord. erang. Cong. Middlefield, Maaa. 
June 9. 

LOT JONES, inatitu. rector, Epia. Leiceater, Maaa. 
June 3. 

GEORGE W. H06MBR, ord. paator, Cong. North- 
field, Mats. June 9. 

ARTEM AS a MUZZY, ord. pastor. Unit. Framing- 
bam, Maaa. June 9. 

HOPE BROWN, ord. paster, Cong. Shirley, MasK 
June 22, 

LEVI PRATT, ord. pastor, Cong. Hatfield, Mass. 

Judo 33L 
ELISUA SLADE, Jr. ord. pastor, Bap. Somarset, 

ftlasa. June 30. 
TUtfUTH Y P. ROPES, inat. pastor, Bap. Weaton. 

Mmaa.June30. r— » i- -» 

JONATHAN ALDEICH, inst. pastor, Bap.Beyerly. 
Mass. June 3a » r- i j- ^ 

DAVID SANFORD, inst paator, Cong. Dorchester. 
Bfass. July 14. ' -^ ' «» ♦ 

BRADLEY MINER, ord. paator. Baa FaU River, 
Troy, Mass. July 14. ' 

EDBfUND A. CRAWLEY, ord. evang. Bap. ProT- 
idenee, Rhode Island, May 16, 1830. 

JOHN PRYCnt, ord. evan. Bap. Providence, R. L 
Bfay 18. 

GEORGE W. HATHAWAY, ord. priest, Epis. 
5Varren|R. I. 

' C^AIfBi ord. deacoa, Epis. Warren, R L 

CHARLES THOMPSON, inat. paator, Cong. Hum- 
phreyaville, Conaectlcut, April 14, 1830. 

HENRY HERRICK, ord. evang. Cong. Uumphreys- 
ville, Ct April 14. 

HEHAN ROOD, inat. pastor, Cong. Now Milford, 
Ct. April 2L 

JOHN PRATT, ofd. paator. Bap. New Haven, Ct. 

Mtyia ' «^ • *" 

JTEPHEN HUBBELL, ord. pastor, Cong. Hamden, 

Ct.Mayl9. 
B. Y. MESSENGER, ord. evang. Cong. Haadea, 

Ct. May I fll 
JOSEPH WHITTLESEY, ord. putor, Crac. Sto»- 

iogtMi,Ct.BI»ya7. 



ABRAHAM BROWN, inst paator. O>og. Oxibrd, 

Ct Juno 9. • -» 

CHARLES HYDE, inst pastor, Cong. Norwieh 

Falls, Ct. June 9. 
WM. L. S TRONG, Inst pastor, Cong. Riding, Ct 

June 93. 
RODNEY G. DENNIS, inst pastor, Coog. Somers, 

Ct. Jane 30. 
HIRAM P. ARBilS, ord. pastor, Cong. Habroo, Ct 

June 30. 

HORACE P. BOGUE, inst. pastor. PMa. Norwich, 

New York, Feb. 94, 18aa 
JOHN L. EDGEllTON, ord. evang. Pres. Pani,N. Y. 

Feb. 96. 
JONA. H. NOBLB, ord. evang. Praa. New York, 

N. Y. April 9L 
ITHAMAR PILLSBURY, inst pastor, Pros. SnitJ^ 

town, N. Y. April 2L 
GEORGE R RUDD, inat pastor. Pros. PratUborgb, 

N. Y. April 94. 
FRYB a REED, ord. evang. Pres. Cliotoovilla, 

N. Y. April 99. 
SOLOMON J. TRACY, lost pastor, Prea. West 

Naaiau, N. Y. May 6, 
R B. GRAY, ord. pastor, Pres. SberidaD, N. Y. 

May li 
OBADIAH BEARDSLEY, ord. evang. Piea. Bkmi- 

dan, N. Y. May 19. 
TIMOTHY 8TILLMAN, ord. evang. Pres. Bbaci. 

dan, N. Y. May 19. 
JUDAH L ABRAHAM, ord. nisaioDarr, Pi««. 

New York, N. Y. May 12. 
GEORGE C. WOOD, ord. evaag. Cong. Umui^ 

etta, N. Y. June 2. 
JOSEPH M. 8ADD, ord. evan* Coof. Henrietta, 

N. Y. June 2. 
JOEL GOODELL, ord. evang. Coog. BeorlMtt, 

N. Y. June 2. 
CYRUS NICHOLS, ord. evasg. Cong. Henrietta, 

N. Y. June 2. 
ASA JOHNSON, ord. evang. Coog. Henrietta. 

N.Y.Jane 9. 
ALFRED WRIGHT, ord. evang. Cong. Boniitttc* 

N.Y.June 2. 
BENJAMIN P. HOXSEY, ord. evaag. Cong. fl«B- 

rietta N. Y. June 2L 
LUTHER SHAW, ord. evang. Coog. Henrietta. 

N.Y.Juoe2. 
ANSEL BIllDGMAN, ord. evang. Cong. Henrietta, 

N. Y. Jane 9. 
JOHN a PRESTON, oid. evaog. Coog. Haorieita. 

N. Y. June 9: 
ABIJAH BLANCHARD, ord. evang. Coog. Haori- 

etu. N. Y. June 9. 
RICHARD DUNNING, ord. pastor, Pres. North 

Pepfield, N.Y.June 9. 
DANIEL T. WOOD, inst paator, Pres. Middl». 

town, N. Y. June 9. 
HENRY AXTELL, inat pastor, Prea. Lawieacai> 

ville, N. Y. June 16. 
JONATHAN CONE, last pastor, Praa. Diishai& 

N. Y. June 16. 
CHARLES E FURNAM, ord. evang. Pres. Cayuga. 

N.Y.Joneiy. ^ 

SILAS C. BROWN, inst pastor. Pros. Weat Bloom- 
field N. Y. June 94. 
CHAUNCY E GOODRICH, ord. paator, Fiaa^Salia*. 

bury, N.Y. July L 

HORACE DOOLITTLE, ord. paator, Prea. Sarini'^ 

field. New Jeraey, March 30, 1830. 
SYLVESTER C(X>K, ord. evaug. Prea MMklhamu 

N. J. March 30. ' 

R K. RODGERS, inst pastor, Pres. Bound Brook, 

N. J. May 6. ' 

GEORGE KIRK, ord. priest. Epis. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. April 4, 1830. 

GEORGE MINTZER, ord. priest, Epis. Philadel- 
phia. Penn. April 4. 

ADAM MILLER, inst pastor, Pres. Harford, Penn. 
June 98. 

ELIJAH BUCK, ord. evaog. Piea. HarfM, Iiia 
June 98. 

SAM'L G. WINCHESTER, oid. pator^ ftm* Phil. 
adelpliia, Peon. May 4. 
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JOHN K. CUNNINGHAM, iDSt. pastor, Montrose, 
Penn. May 15. 

ALEXANDER HITSELBERGER, ord. priest, R. 
Catholic, Maryland, April 27, 1830. 

JONATHAN SrLLIMAN, inst. pastor, Pres. New 

Kent Co., Virginia, April 17, 1830. 
JOSEPH E. CURTIS, ord. evang. Pres. New Kent 

Co., Va. April 17. 
HENRY SMITH, ord. evang. Pres. Bethany, Lu- 

nenburgh Co., Va. June 5. 
JOHN COLE, ord. priest, Epis. Norfolk, Va. 

June 20. 
RICHARD CAMPBELL, ord. evang. Pres. Three 

Springs, Brook Co., Va. June 23. 
JOHN H. HILL, ord. priest, Epis. Norfolk, Va. 

THEODORE B. BARTOW, ord. deacon, Epis. 
Savannah, Georgia, April 25, 1830. 

JOHN M. ELLIS, inst. pastor, Pres. Jacksonville, 

Illinois, April 4, 1830. 
GEORGE ST ACE Y, ord. evang. Pres. Rock Spring, 

St. Clair Co., 111. May 9. 

LEVI D. HOWELL, ord. evang. Pres. Cincinnati, 

Ohio, April 20, 1330. 
ROBERT J. HALL, ord. evang. Pres. Cincinnati, 

Ohio, April 20. 
ALEXANDER RANKIN, ord. evang. Pres. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, April 20. 
.WM. MclLWAINE, ord. pastor. East Liberty, 

Ohio, April 20. 
J. L. BELLVILLE, inst. pastor, Pres. Washington, 

Ohio, June 1. 
■ WEAVER, ord. pastor, Pres. Franklin, Ohio, 

June 2. 
JOHN D. HUGHES, ord. pastor, Pies. Springfield, 

Ohio, June 16. 

State not specified. 

ISAAC F. ADAMS, ord. Pres. 
WILLIAM A. STRATTON, ord. Pres. 
PHILIP GADSDEN, ord. priest, Epis. April 14, 

RICE, ord. priest, Epis. April 22. 

JOHNS, ord. priest, Epis. April 23. 

Whole number in the above list^ 103. 



Ordinations 
Installations 



OFFICES. 

Pastor 54 

Evangelists ... 33 

Priests 9 

Deacons ..... 8 

Rector 1 

Missionaries ... 3 

Not designated . . 2 

DENOMINATIONS. 



Conffregational 
Presbyterian • 
Baptist . . . 
Episcopal . . 
Unitarian . . 
Roman Catholic 
Not designated 



SUMMARY. 

. 76 STATES. 

. 27 Maine . . . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut . 
New York . . 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 
Virginia . . 
Georgia . . . 
Illinois . . . 
Ohio .... 
Not specified . 
DATES. 
36 1830. February 
39 March 

9 April . 

11 May . 

3 June . 
1 July . 

4 Not designated 



2 

3 

3 

SO 

4 

12 

29 

3 

6 

6 

1 

2 

7 

5 

2 

3 

27 

21 

39 

7 

4 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF 



0/ Clergymen and Students in Theology^ and Mis- 
sionaries. 



WILLIAM A. PORTER. St. 31, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. April 2. Prof, in Williams 
College. 

JOSEPH ESTABROOK, ait. 71, Cong. Athol, Mass. 

April 18. 

AMOS BROAD, set. 55, Bap. Woodbridge, Connec- 
ticut. 

ISAAC KIMBALL, set. 46. Bap. New Haven, 
Conn. Pastor of chh. in Wallingford, Conn. 

MOSES AMEDON, Meth. Watervliet, New York. 

March 21. Local Preacher. 
NICHOLAS COGGESHALL, Metho. Pharsalia, 

N. Y. March 22. 3 years Local Preacher. 
DANIEL McDonald, D. D. set. 44, Geneva, 

N. Y. March 25. Prof, in Geneva College. 

June 4. 



LAMB, Bap. Spring water, N. Y. 



.!..« i ■ i.«A a.j| A#0|.s« K-rps Ills Tv«a.t,«7i ■ av* ■. • m 

Killed by the falling of a bank of earth. 

SANBORN, Painted Post, N. Y. June 16. 



Suicide. 
THOMAS BLUNT, Meth. Norfolk, N. Y. 

JOHN ANDERSON, D. D. Presb. Buffalo, Penn- 
sylvania. April 7. Residence near Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

CHARLES CHALFANT, »t. 80, Metho. near 
Brownsville, Penn. May 18. 

WILLIAM STRAWBRIDGE, »t.74, Bap. Lower 
Providence, Penn. 

JAMES JONES, D. D. »t. 75, near Smyrna, Del- 
aware. 

JOY WALKER, Hampton, Virginia. April 31. 
JAMES GARNETT, set. 86, Bap. Culpepper Co., 

Va. April IP. 
CLARK GRISWOLD, let. 39, Meth. Canton, Vn. 

April 25. 
RICHARD L. GREEN, aet. 69, Meth. Norfolk, Va. 

May 27. 

JAMES VANN, Meth. Cumberland Co., North Car- 
olina. May 12. Local Preacher. 
JOHN JUSTICE, set. 88, Moth. Duncombe Co., 

N.C. 

THOMAS FOLHILL, Beach Island, South Car- 
olina. April 10. Res. near Robertville. 

THOMAS AVANT, aet. 64, Meth. Georgetown, 
S.C. April 21. 

WILLIAM H. SHANNON, Meth. Greene Co., East 
Tennessee. Feb. 4. Itinerant Preacher. 

CHARLES HAFF, Lincoln Co., Missouri. Jan- 
uary. 

State not specified. 

DAVID S. BOUTON, Methodist missionary. Dec 

21 1829. 
JOHN' PENNINGTON, Meth. mis. Jan. 23, 1830. 

Local Preacher. 
WASHINGTON MASON, Meth. mil. Feb. 10. 

Itinerant Preacher. 
LEROY COLE, Meth. mis. March 6. 



SABfUEL AMBROSE, set 77, Bap. Sutton, New 

Hampshire. May 30, 1830. 

WILLIAM ELLIOT, nt. 81, Bap. Mason, N. H. 
June 4. 



SUMMARY. 






STATES. 




AGES. 


New Hampshire . . 


8 




Massachusetts . . 


3 


From SO to 30 . . 


Connecticut . . . 


9 


30 40 . . S 


New York .... 


6 


40 50 . . S 


Pennsylvania . . . 


3 


SO 60 . . 1 


Delaware .... 


I 


60 70 . . 2 


Virginia .... 


4 


70 80 . . 4 


North Carolina . . 


2 


80 90 . . 4 


South Carolina . . 


3 


Not specified ... 16 


(East) Tennessee . 


1 


Sum of all the ages oan 
specified *** 


Missouri .... 


1 


Not specified . . . 


4 


Average age ... 65 


DATES. 






1839. December . . 


I 


DENOMINATIONS. 


1830. January . . . 






February . . 


Congregational . . 1 
Presbyterian ... 1 


March . . . 


4 


April .... 


8 


Baptist 7 


May .... 


4 


Methodist .... 14 


June .... 


3 


Not specified ... 8 


Not specified . 


7 



CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 

OR 

ANNUAL VIEW 

OW THX 

EFFOBTS BIADE FOR THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY THROUOHOUT 

THE WORLD. 



1880. 



IlfTRODUCTORY, 



It is about forty years since the attention of Protestant Christendom began to 
be awakened to the deplorable moral state of the unevangelized part of the 
population of the globe. This attention has gradually increased and extended, 
till all the important divisions of the Protestant church are pledged, in a greater 
or less degree, to systematic exertiona, for the universal diffusion of Christianity. 

It becomes, therefore, an object of no little importance frequently to survey 
the actual condition of the unenlightened as well as the nominally Christian 
nations, to estimate the progress siready made, and the means necessary for 
the perfect accomplishment of the great work jret to be done. 

M. Adrien Balbi, a distinguished French statistical writer, estimates the popu- 
lation of the globe at seven hundred and thirty seven millions^ distributed as follows. 

Surface in 

sq. milet. TnhabiUntt. 

Europe, 2,793,000 227,700,000 

Asia, 12,118,000 390,000,000 

Africa, 8,616,000 60,000,000 

America, 11,046,000 39,000,000 

Oceanica, 3,100,000 20,300,000 

Total, 37,573,000 737,000,000 

Malt^ Brun divides the inhabitants of the earth according to their religious 
belief as follows. He estimates the whole number to be but 642,000,000. 

Roman Catholics, . . 116,000,000 Jews, 4,000,000 

Greek Church, . . . 70,000,000 Mohammedans, . . 100,000,000 
Protestants, .... 42,000,000 Pagans, 310,000,000 

Total of Christians, 228,000,000 Total of Jews, &c. 414,000,000 

Total of Christians, 228,000,000 

Grand Total, 642,000,000 

OBSTACLES TO THE DIFFUSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1. Large portions of the earth are yet unexplored, and many parts entirely 
unknown. Scarcely twojiftieihs of Africa have yet been visited by Europeans. 

2. The influence of climate — the violent heat of some portions of the earth, 
and the extreme cold of others. 

3. The wandering habits of the scattered population in the northern divisions 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 

T- - - ■ - - -I - I II. -'--nil -II II . . . I.. I I ■ ■■ . 11 '- I W 

* Our authorities we have not iudged it advisable to specify in detail. The principal works 
which we have consulted are Malt^ Bnin's Geography ; the published volumes or the American 
Encydopeedia ; the principal Literary Reviews ', Religious and Missionary Periodicals 3 and Re- 
ports of various Societies. 
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4. The great number of languages and dialects employed amonff the various 
tribes of men. In Africa there are from 100 to 150, so dissimilar, uiat they defy 
all attempts at classification. 

5. The influence of the iron despotisms of many governments. The millions 
of China, Japan, Turkey, &c. are controlled almost as perfectly and mechani- 
cally as tiie wheels in a manufactorv. 

6. The divisions, hereditary and deep seated, of innumerable multitudes into 
CASTES. Those prejudices, which divide the Brahmin and the Pariah of Hin- 
doostan, are in many respects similar to those which separate the white men and 
negroes of other countries. 

7. The immense funds which are vested in iniquitous undertakings. The 
slave trade has enriched a few, while it has ruined millions. 

8. The nature of the employment of some descriptions of laborers, — ^being 
adverse to mental and moral improvement. 

9. The influence of a corrupt and wicked priesthood in many parts of the 
world. In Abyssinia, for instance, this is one of the greatest impediments to 
pure Christiamty. 

10. The utter hostility to every thing foreign in the immense empires of 
China, Japan, &c. 

11. The bloody, exclusive, exterminating spirit of the Mohammedan religion. 

12. The high antiquity of many of the Pagan forms of religion — entwined 
around all the afifections of the soul. 

13. The jealousies and unnatural rivalries of different denominations of Chris- 
tians. 

14. The great and almost insuperable obstacle arising from the deficiency in 
the number of preachers of the gospel. 

15. The want of a deep feeling of personal responsibility on the part of real 
Christians. They are governed by the " charity of instinct, more than by the 
charity of principle." 

16. The power and malice of fallen spirits. 

ENCOURAGING CIRCUMSTANCES. 

1. An immense population, in some portions of the world, are crowded to- 
gether in small territories, as in Bombay, Siam, &c. In China onejiflk of the 
human race speak substantially the same language. 

2. Another encouraging circumstance is the political revolution in the coun- 
tries around the Mediterranean — ^the wane of the Islam Power. 

3. The division of the Mohammedans into two great parties — the Sunnites, 
who hold to the book of traditions, and the Schiites, or Separatists, who reject it. 
The Persians, who are attached to the latter class, are rendered, in consequence 
of their hostility to the other party, much more tolerant and open to conviction. 

4. The recent providential distribution of political power. Though but a 
small proportion of the population of the globe bear the Christian name, yet 
about one half are under Christian governments, and, in some measure, sub- 
jected to wholesome laws. The following table will show the correctness of 
this remark. 

Population under Christian governments, 887,788,000 

" " Mohammedan « 72,000,000 

" « Heathen « 277,212,000 

Total, 787,000,000 

Those under Christian governments are thus divided : — 

Protestant States, 193,624,000 

Roman Catholic States, 134,164,000 

Russian, or Greek Church, 60,000,000 

Total, 887,788,000 

Almost one hundred and fifty millions belong to the British Empire. 

5. Another circumstance of promise is the dmusion of the English language. 
Wherever English and American seamen and missionaries go, wherever colo- 
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nies from England or America are planted, there the English Literature, the 
English Theolo^, and the English Bible will be found. 

6. Owing to Uie impoverishment of Spain and Portugal, and the effects of the 
French Revolution, all the Romish missions in India, Persia, Syria, Eg3rpt, 
and Africa, are upon the point of extinction ; or at least are in a state of utter 
weakness. 

7. The mighty machinery of the press. At leBst forty presses are constantly 
employed at various mission stations. A large number m Christian countries 
are vigorously co-operating in the diffusion of valuable Christian knowledge. 
By means of the press, the overgrown idolatrous systems of southern Asia are 
undermining. ** The natives of India have begun to read to an extent never 
before known. This naturally leads them to compare their own system of reli- 
gion and morals with that contained in the sacred Scriptures." *^ The lan^ages 
of the East have been mastered. Two independent versions of the Scnptures 
into Chinese by the missionaries have excited the admiration of Europe." 

8. During the last twenty years, depopulation and the dismemberment of 
Empires have been reducing the strength of every Mohammedan and of every 
Romish power in the world ; while the onl^ States that have materially added 
to their population, are Great Britain, Russia and America.* 

9. An awakened sensibility on moral subjects. The conscience of the civili- 
zed world is undergoing a purification of most auspicious omen. In the United 
States an inroad has been made on the dominions of vice, such as has not been 
known since the settlement of the country, nor since the Saxons settled in the 
British Islands. The voluntary abstinence of 100,000 individuals from a deadly 
though flattering poison, is prophetic of greater things yet to come. 

10. More than two millions of children and youth are habituaUy studying the 
oracles of God. 

11. The interest which is excited in the right interpretation of the Scriptures, 
is a point of unspeakable interest. One individual is accomplishing a change 
in this respect, such as one other effected, in the mode of philosophizing, some 
centuries since. 

12. The signal manifestations of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit 
in these latter days. What but the inspiration, which is from on high, moved 
liie hearts of the islanders in the Pacific seas to the abolition of idolatry, before 
a missionary was sent to their shores ? 

13. The true sayings of God. Jehovah is in thb midst of His Church ; 
to her will soon be given the greatness of the dominion under the whole 
heaven. 



This term is chosen by Malt6 Bnin to designate ihe various groupes of Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. It includes Polynesia, Austnuasia, and the Indian Archipelago. 

POLYNESIA. 

This name is derived fimn two Greek words, signifying " many islands." The princi- 
pal groupes are ihe Pelew ; Caroline, 80 in number ; Friendly, numbering more than 
100 ; Navigators, seven in number ; Marquesas ; Georgian, consisting of me Islands of 
Otaheite and Eimeo ; Society ; and Sandwich. 

Saitdwich Isi^aitds. 
These Islands were discovered by Capt. Cook, in 1T78. They are ten in number, lying 
between 18^ 50', and 20^ 20^ North Latitude, and 154^ and ISO*' West Longitude. 
The following table gives the length, breadth, and area. 

Lraftb. Breadth. Area. 

46 23 620 

28 32 520 

20 7 80 

> barren rocks. 
• See the London £eleetic Review, 1898. 



Length. 


Breadth. 


Area. 




Hawaii, 97 


78 


4000 


Oahu, 


Maui, 48 


29 


. 600 


Tauai, 


Tahurawa, 11 


8 


60 


P^ihau, 


Ranai 17 


9 


100 


Taura, 


Morokai, 40 


7 


170 


Morokini, 



28 



SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
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At the time Capt. Cook visited these islands, the population was estimated at 400,000. 
Various causes, particularly the intercourse of foreigners and infanticide, had reduced 
the population at the time of &e establishment of the mission to 180,000. These islands 
are much resorted to by the ships which periodically visit the northern seas. 



American Board of Missions. 
This mission was commenced in 1820. 



Islands. 




Stations. 


Oahu, 




Honoruru, 
C Kairua, 


Hawaii, 




2 Waiakea, 
I Kaaveroa, 


Maui, 




Lahaina, 


Tauai, 




Waimea, 


Iflandf. Stations. Bliuionaries. 


4 


6 


11 



Missionaries.* 
H. Bingham, E. W. Clark, 
A. Thurston, A. Bishop, 
Joseph Goodrich, 
Samuel RuggleB, 

Wm. Richards, L. Andrews, J. S. Green, 
S. Whitney, P. J. Gulick, 



Ass'ts. 

9 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 



Nat Assets. 



1 
1 
2 



SUMMARY. 

Assist Nat. Assi8t*i. NatCom*ts. Nat Teachers. Scholars. 
19 4 90 600 45,000 

The congregations which convene, in some of the islands, to hear the Gospel preached, 
amount to 3,0%. Ten years since, not a single native, on the islands, knew a smgle letter 
of any alphabet Now, a third of the population are learners. At the mission presses, 
two in number, ten millions six hundred and sixty five thousand pages have been print- 
ed in the language of the Sandwich Islands. The four Gospels are published, and other 
parts of the Bible are in a course of preparation. As a proof of the progress of the 
natives in civilization, it is stated that one of the missionaries solemnized, in one year, 611 
marriages. The Rev. C. S. Stewart, a Chaplain in Uie United States' Navy, who lately- 
visited the Islands, says, " The harvest for eternal life is rich and wide, with scarce a 
single reaper for tens of thousands.*' A number of additional missionaries will probably- 
soon sail to join this mission. 

London Missionary Society* 

The missions of this Society are established on the Friendly, Harvey, Society, Ravai- 
vai, Georgian, and Marquesas Islands. 



Islands. 




Stations. 


Missionaries. 


Nat. Assets. 


Scholars. 






'Waughtown, 


C. Wilson, 




100 


eorgian, 




Hankey City, 


Henry Nott, 








• 


WUk's Harbor. 


G. Pritchard, 




200 




r 


Burder's Point, 


D. Darling, 








Hawies* Town, 


John Davies, 




230 




* 


Bogue Town, 
Robey Town, 


W. P. Crook, 




350 




f£ 


Wm. Henry, 




220 




1 C Blest Town, 
.5 I Griffin Town, 










J. M. Orsmond, 
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W Maiaoite, 




3 








'Huahin^, 


C. Barff, 










Raiatea, 


John Williams, 






Society, 


' 


Tahaa, 

Borabora, 

Maupiti, 


George Piatt, 


2 








rRarotonp, 
Autulaki, 


C. Pitman, A. Buzacott, 

2 


30 


Harvey, 


» 


Mitiaro, 
Atui, 




2 
2 








Mangeea, 


• 


2 




Ravaivai, 6 Islands, 




15 




Marquesas, 


C Uahou, 
I TahuatA, 




2 
2 




Friendly, 




Tongataboo, 




3 





The returns from tiie above islands in the two last Reports of the London Society 
(1828-29) are very imperfect. Civilization advances with as much rapidity as could 
be expected. A vessel of 60 tons has recently been built, chiefly from materials raised 
on the islands, and by native carpenters. The raising of cotton, and the making of sugar 
have been introduced. The following general estimate may come near die truth. 

*By the term Missionaries, we mean ordained ministers^ or licensed preachers, European and American ; 
by Assistants, all the helpers of missionaries from foreign lands, female as well as male; by Native 
Assistants, individuals laboring in the ipore important capacities. The wives of missionaries are not 
generally mentioned. Except in the Soath Sea Islands, native assistants iaelude the native laborers of 
$l\ descriptions. 
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OENERAI. SUMMARY. 
Groupes of IsPds. IslMa. Station*. Miasionaries. Assets. Nat. Ass'ti. CommHs. Nat. Teach. Scbol. 
5 20 30 13 11 34 2,300 100 3,000 

Wesleyan Misnonary Society. 

Gronpe. lalaods. StatioDB. Missionariei. Comnsuaicants. Scholara 

i?^<.T.^w T*»«««*«iw«v $ Hihifo, John Thomas, 10 1.5 

Fnendly, Tongataboo, ^ Nukualofa, N. Turner, W. Cross, 50 160 

Total, 2 stations ; 3 missionaries ; 60 communicants ; 165 scholars. 

REMARKS. 

The following general results in regard to the London Missions on the Society and 
Georgian Islan&, are true, in a much higher sense in some particulars, of the Sandwich 
Islands. They are taken from a sermon of the Rev. John Griffin, of England. 

1. The missionaries have formed a language never before reduced to letters, and ar- 
ranged a dictionary of more than 2,000 words. 

2. They have taught multitudes of adults, and especially of the children, to read. The 
next generation will be a reading community. 

3. The inhabitants have made rapid advances in civilization, as their improvements in 
various mechanic arts show. 

4. An astonishing change has been effected in morals and religion. The Sabbath is 
probably better observed than in England. 

5. Many persons have been truly converted to God. One of the missicmaries says 
that he knows not a family in Tahiti, (Otaheite,) which is not a family of prayer. 

6. A wonderful improvement has taken place in their individual and national character. 
A nation of thieves and murderers has been transformed into a mild, generous, trust-wor- 
thy people. A constitution of civil government has been formed, which acknowledges 
ttie supremacy of law. 

7. Another interesting fact is the Christian zeal and devotedness of many of the natives. 
One church, in two years, sent to the other islands nine of their number as mission- 
aries. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia comprises New Holland, New Zealand, New Guinea, and the neighbor- 
ing small islands. New Holland, with the exception of the coasts, is nearly unknown. 
The British Government first used it, as an asylum for convicts, in 1788. The Colonists 
have now towns regularly laid out. Courts, Literary Institutions, Newspapers, Churches, 
&c. In parts of New Holland, and in Van Diemen*s Land, the climate is one of the most 
agreeable and salubrious in the world. 

New Zealand is divided by straits into two large islands. The southern contains 36,000 
square miles. The inhabitants belong to the same race as the Polynesians — MaJay. 
lliey are a high spirited and warlike people ; women oflen commit suicide when their 
husbands die. The dreadful massacres of Europeans, in several instances, were owing 
to afironts and atrocious cruelties practised upon the natives. 

New Zealand is now open, in every part, to the introduction of Christianity and the 
arts of civilization. 

Church Missionary Society. 

Islaodfl. Stations. MissionarieB. Asi'ts. Nat. An'ta. Com'ts. Nat. Tea. SchoL 

New Holland, N. S. Wales, Lisk & Norman, 2 

rPyhea, H. & W. Williams, 7 8 93 

New Zealand, I Kiddeekidee, W. Yate, 6 2 78 

^Rongheeboo, 4 1 38 

Total, 4 stations ; 5 missionaries ; 19 assistants ; 6 teachers ; 199 scholars. 

The state of the mission is peace. Though none give evidence of having become new 
creatures in Christ Jesus, yet there is a gradual change for the better. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
One station, Mangunga ; John Hobbs, James Stack, white missionaries ; 3 assistants. 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Islands comprised under this designation are termed by Malt6 Brun, North West- 
em Oceanica. They are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Philippines, and tlie Moluccas. 
The inhabitants are of two kinds, Malajrs, and Oceanian negroes, or Papuans. 

Sumatra is 1,040 miles in length, and from 55 to 235 in breadth. Java is 690 miles 
long, and from 80 to 140 in breadth. Borneo, next to New Holland the largest island in 
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the world, is about 800 miles long, and 700 broad, with a population estimated at from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000. Several European nations have attempted to form settlements on 
the island, but the Dutch alone have succeeded. Their chief profits are derived from 
pepper and diamonds. One of the native princes has a diamond worth 1,200,000 dollars. 
The natives are intelligent but treacherous. 

9 

JSaptist Missionary Society* 
At Sumatra, Mr. Ward is translating the Scriptures into a new version of Malay. Mr. 
Bruckner of Java is at Calcutta, preparing a font of Javanese types. 

London Missionary Society, 
Rev. W. H. Medhurst is diligently laboring at Batavia, with native assistants. Sev- 
eral thousand copies of elementary books have been printed at the lithographic press. 

JVetherlands Missionary Society. 
This society have established missions at Amboyna, Celebes, Java, and the neighboring 
small islands. 



Islands. 
Amboyna, 
Timor Koeping, 
Temate, 
Banda, 
Celebes, 
Ceram, 



Missionaries. 
Kam. 
Le Bruyn. 
Jungmichel. 
Finn. 

Hellendoorn. 
Vonek. 



Islands. 

Depok, 

Rivuw, 

Rotty, 

Letty, 

Kisser, 

Moa, 



Missionaries. 
Akersloof. 
Wentink. 
Linden. 
WinckotteVk 
Dommers &Baer. 
Luyke, Hoefif ker 
and Verhaag. 



In eight islands there are 57 teachers and 4,219 scholars. 
Geiterai^ Summary, — Polynesia^ jSustralasia, and the Indian Archipelago, 



Society. 



Church Missionary Society, 

London Missionary Society, 

Wesleyan, 

Baptist Missionary Society, 

Netherlands, 

American Board Com. For. AGssions, 



Total, 6 Societies, 



^ 



1815 
1797 
1827 



1820 



■§ 
^ 



4 
81 

3 

2 
12 

6 



58 






5 

14 

6 

2 

15 

11 



53 



^ 



19 

12 

6 

12 
19 



66 






^1 



40 



44 




2,400 
164 



90 



2,654 






I 

05 



6 

100 



57 
500 



668 



199 

3,000 

324 

4,219 
45,000 



52,742 



EzTEiTT. Africa is a vast peninsula, forming a triangle, with its vertex towards the 
'South, 5,000 miles in length, 4,600 in breadth, with an area of about 13,000,000 square 
miles. It possesses immense chains of mountains and boundless deserts ; but on the whole 
Is more level, and has less inland water conmiunication, than any other quarter of the 
globe. 

Climate. The general climate is that of the torrid zone, ten thirteenths of it being 
within the tropics. The heat is greatly owing to the immense deserts of burning sand. 
It is moderated by the annual rains, the sea breezes, and the mountains. 

Different races of hthabitaitts. 1. The Moors, who are probably descendants 
of the ancient Numidians. 2. The Negroes, living in Central and Western Africa. 
3. The Caffires, distinguished from the negroes in some important respects, and occupying 
the Eastern coast The Hottentots are a peculiar race, with no inconsiderable resem- 
blance to the Chinese. The Copts, Nubians and Abyssinians are a mixed people, partly 
African, and partly Asiatic. 

L Air Gu AGES. The Arabic is the leading language of tiie North. The Berber and 
Shelluh tongues are spoken in the Barbary States. The Mandingo is used fiY>m tiie Sen- 
negal to the Niger. In Abyssinia the Tigr6 and Amhara prevail. Hie languages of the 
neeroes are as multifarious as the nations. In Sahara alone, 43 languages are said to be 
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PopuLATioK. Estimatef of the population of this continent mutt of course be in 
a great degree conjectural. The new American Encyclopedia state* it at 100, or 
110,000,000. Probably this estimate is too high, while that of Balbi— 60,000,000^i9 
probably below the truth. The last named writer dius distributes the population. 



W: 


8,000,000 
1,500,000 


Amharra, 


1,000,000 


Bomou, 


2,000,000 


Changamera, 


840,000 


Madagascar, 


4,000,000 



English Afiica, 


270,000 


Upper Bambarra, 
Felatahs, 


500,000 


Spanish ** 


208,000 


8,000,000 


French " 


135,000 


Tripo«, 


1,500,000 


Benin, 


1,500,000 


Tunis, 


1,800,000 


Dahomey, 


900,000 


Morocco, 


5,000,000 


Ashantee, 


8,000,000 






Fouta Toro, 


700,000 







Portuguese Africa, 1,440,000 
Many portions of Central AfHca are not included in the above enumerationf . 

REiiioiONs. Mohammedanism is diffused over the Nor^em and most of the Eastern 
Coast Christianity, in great diversity of forms, and with scarcely anv of its true spirit, is 
professed, in Abyssinia, Egypt, &c. The most disgusting Fetichism prevails among 
most of the negro nations, demanding very filthy rites, and in some cases, human 
sacrifices. 

History or Discovkrt in Africa. 

Though this Continent has been known in history for SOOOyears, yet a large part of it, 
probably forty eighths of the whole, remain unexplored. Tne following table will give 
the most important facts in reference to the History of Discovery. 



Name. 


Country. 


Yean 
vitited. 


Died. 


Bruce, 


Scotland, 


1768-73 


1794 


Ledyard, 


United States, 


1787-88 


1788 


Lucas, 


England, 






Houghton, 


(( 


1790-91 


1791 


Paric, 


Scotland, 


1794-97 




Maxwell, 


England, 


1794 




Browne, 


« 


1793 




Barrow, 


C( 


1797 




Homemann, 


Grermany, 


1799 


1802 


Park, 


England, 


1804—5 


1805 


Salt, 


Scotland, 


1809-10 




Adams, 


United States, 


1810-13 




Burckhard, 


Germany, 


1817 


1817 


Lyon & Ritchie, 


England, 


1819 




Campbell, 


(( 


1818-19 




C. F. Latrobe, 


<( 


1815-16 




Laing, 


« 


1824-26 


1826 


Clapperton, &c. 


Scotland, 


1822-25 




Ruppel, 


Germany, 


1825-26 




Tuckey, 


England, 


1826 




Clapperton, 


Scotland, 


1825-27 


1827 


Caill^, 


France, 


1827-28 





Sources of the Nile, Abyssinia. 

Egjrpt Died at Cairo. 

NorUi Afiica. Unimportant 

Regions around the Senegal and Gambia. 

River Niger. Of great interest and value.. 

Rivers Zaire and Congo. 

£. Africa, Sennaar, Darfilr. 

Colony of the Cape. 

Reached Mourzouk. Died. 

Killed on the Niger. 

Abyssinia. Valuable. Consul in Egypt. 

First who returned from Tlmbuctoo. Sailor^ 

Able man. Died in Egypt 

Fezzan, Mourzouk, where Ritchie died. 

Old Lattakoo, 900 miles fi-om Cape Town, 

South Africa. 

Killed near Timbuctoo. 

Clapperton reached Soccatoo. 

Oasis in west of Nubia. 

Explored the Congo. 

Died at Soccatoo. 

I First European returned from Timbuctoo. 

Though these enterprizes have been attended with a great sacrifice of lives, and though 
the immediate object of most of them, — the discovery of the source and termination of the 
Niger, — ^has not been attained, yet verv important results have been secured. A great 
number of geographical positions have been laid down ; a large and interesting population 
has been discovered in Central Afiica, favorably disposed to intercourse with toreigners. 
A great amount of valuable information, in regard to the manners, customs, and reli- 
gion of the natives has been gained, which may be made eminently subservient to 
me difiusioa of Christianity. 

Slavs Trads. 

History. About the year 1502, a few slaves were sent from the Portuguese settle- 
ments in Afiica, to the Spanish Colonies in America. In 1511, Ferdinand V. of Spain, per- 
mitted them to be transported in great numbers. In consequence of the terrible destruc- 
tion of the Indians,* Bartholomew de las Casas, a benevolent Catiiolic Bishop, proposed to 
Cardinal Ximenes of Spain, to establish a regular commerce in African slaves, in order to 
save the Indians firom extirpation. Ximenes replied that it would be very wrong to save 



Countriet visited, and Bemarki. 



* In Hitpaniola, daring the ipace of fifteen jears after the Spaniards landed, the Indians were redueed 
from 1,000,000 to 60,000— See Robertson''s Antricm. 
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the inhabitants of one continent by destroying those of another. In 1517, Charles V. per- 
mitted one of his Flemish favorites to import 4,000 Africans into America. The first im- 
portation of slaves by Englishmen, was in the reign of Elizabeth, in 1562. The first slaves 
brought into America were by a Dutch ship in 1620, which landed 20 at Jamestown, Va. 

Mbaxs by which slaves are procured. The slaves coiMSt first of prisoners 
of war ; secondly , of free persons sold for debt, or on account of real or imputed crimes, 
particularly adultery and witchcraft ; thirdly of domestic slaves, sold for the profit of their 
masters ; fourthly, of persons made slaves by various acts of oppression, violence, or fi^ud. 

Evils. Dreadful waste of human life. The premature deaths of the seamen engaged 
in it is very great Out of 3,170 seamen who left Liverpool, in the slave ships in 1787, 
only 1,428 returned. By comparing a great variety of documents, we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the following estimate of the number of individuals, who have been the victims 
of the traffic, will approximate near to the truth. It will be recollected that Great 
Britain, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, South America, and the United States, have all 
been deeply concerned. The number of slaves carried from the coast of Africa in British 
vessels alone, previously to the abolition, was 38,000 annually. 

Since the commencement of the trade 300 years. 

For the first 50 years 50,000 annually is 2,500,000 

For the second 50 years 100,000 annually is 5,000,000 

For the third 50 years 150,000 annually is 7,500,000 

For the next 100 years 200,000 annually is 20,000,000 

For the last 50 years 100,000 annually is 5,000,000 

Total, 40,000,000 

All accounts lead us to the conclusion that at least the death of an equal number is 
accomplished by the wars and massacres, and conflagrations of towns and villages, which 
have made a portion of the African coast a lively emblem of the infernal pit So we have 

Africans torn from the coast and carried into bondage, 40,000,000 

Africans murdered at home by the trade, 40,000,000 

This accursed traffic then has brought to a violent death, or consigned to a bondage 
interminable and dreadful. Eighty MiLLioiirs of human bein^. A writer in the Lon- 
don Evangelical Magazine estimates the number at one hundred millions. 

Another of fte evils of the slave trade is the invincible prejudice which it has created, 
in multitudes of cases, against all white men indiscriminately. 

It has entailed upon the fairest portions of the American continent the evils of a slave 
system, ruinous to all the personal and social and political interests of a people. 

Abolitioi^t. In 1785, the President of Magdalen College, Cambridge, England, gave 
out as the subject of a prize essay, " Is it right to make slaves of others against their 
will ?" The prize was gained by Thomas Clarkson, In May 1787, a conmiittee of 12 
individuals was formed m London to procure the abolition of &ie slave trade. In Feb. 
1788, by order of the King, a Committee of the Privy Council took &e subject into consid- 
eration. It was introduced into Parliament, May 9, 1788, by William Pitt. After a severe 
struggle of twenty years, in which various motions were carried and rescinded by turns, 
a biU was introduced into the House of Lords, January 4th, 1807, for its immediate and 
total abolition, and carried 100 to 36. In the Commons it passed almost by acclamation — 
288 voting in the affirmative — sixteen in the negative. On the 25th of January, 1807, 
just as the sun reached his meridian, the bill received the royal assent* 

The following table will give some of the more important facts in relation to its abdi- 
tion in other countries. 

OoontriM. Date. Remarks. . 

Great Britain, 1807 Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforce, Pitt, Fox, Burke. 

United States^ 1808 Piracy, 1819. Many now engaged in it 

Denmark, 1814 Never greatly concerned. 

France, 1815 In a great degree a nominal abolition. 

Netherlands, 1818 Mutual search with English ships. 

Spain, 1820 Scarcely more than nominal. 

Austria, 1824 When a slave touches an Austrian ship, he b free. 

Portugal, 1828 Still concerned. Abolished north of Equator, 1815. 

Brazil, 1829 Deep in guilt, 30,000 slaves stolen in a year. 

* See an interesting abrideniont of Clarkton's History of the abolition of the Slave Trade, pablished in 
two Tola. 18ma by Mr. P. A. firinsmade, Augusta, Me. 
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The means for removing Udi dreadful traffic, are, — 1. Enlightening the public mind, 
and arousing the public conscience. 2. Establishment of colonies on the coast 8. Abo- 
lition of skvery. 

Coi^oirizATioK IN Africa. 

The following countries have established factories, colonies, &e. fin* various purposes, 
on different points of the African coast 

Holland, 1658, Cape of Good Hope. Taken by Enefand, 1806. 

Portugal, 1482, S. W. Coast ; 6 Provinces. San Salvador, capitaL 

Engla^, 1787, Sierra Leone ; 1806 Cape of Good Hope. 

France, Congo. Fort St Louis, Cap. Population, 10,000. 

Spain, 1668, CeutainFez. Population, 7,400. 

Sierra Leone. 

This colony was founded by GranvUle Sharp, in 1787. Four hundred negroes, whom 
their masters had brought to London, and whom the decision of the high court of England 
in the case of Somerset, had set at liberty, were first colonized. The colony, gradually 
augmented, was called to meet with many and sad reverses of Providence. In 1789, it 
was burnt to ashes by a neighboring chief; in 1793, the York store ship, containing pro- 
perty to the amount of £15,000 was consumed ; in 1794, with the barbarity of Tartars, a 
French fleet pillaged and nearly ruined this unoffending settlement ; in 1798, a civil war 
brought the colony almost to extinction. 

In consequence of these various calamities, all the possessions of the Sierra Leone 
Company were, in 1807, surrendered to the British crown. Mr. Sharp, had expended 
from his private funds more than 1400 pounds sterling, and the Company eighty-two 
thousand. In 1807, slaves liberated from the holds of slave ships, were first introduced 
at the colony. More ttion 12,000 have here found an asylum. Sierra Leone now con- 
tains about 18,000 inhabitants. The mortality of the Europeans has been very severe, 
but in some cases exaggerated. That the colony has been of very great service in the 
suppression of the slave trade, and in introducing Christianity into Africa, admits of no 
doubt 

American Colony at Liberia. 

About twenty-eight years since, the Legislature of Virginia passed a resolution request- 
ing Gov. Munroe, since President of the United States, to correspond with the General 
Government on the subject of establishing a colony of free colored people in Africa. In 
1816, a resolution expressing a cordial approbation of the measure passed the Le^lature, 
with but eight dissenting voices. By the exertions of Gen. Mercer of Vir^nia, Uev. Dr. 
Finley of New Jersey, j^unuel J. MHls, and others, the American Colonizatiou Society was 
formed at Washington, in Dec. 1816. Mr. Mills and Mr. Ebenezer Burgess, in 1818, 
went out on an exploring tour to the African coast On the homeward passage, Mr. 
Mills died. By this event a powerful sympathy was excited in behalf of the cause. 
£arly in 1820, the ship Elizabeth sailed from ^e United States with two agents, and 80 
emigrants. Death soon swept away the agents, and 24 settlers. In 1821, Dr. Ell Ayres, 
and Lieut Richard Stockton, succeeded in purchasing the whole of Cape Montserado, 
and a most valuable tract of land on a river of the same name. Cape Montserado lies in 
about the sixth degree of North Latitude. The river is 300 miles in length, being the 
lai^est between the Rio Grande and the Congo. In August, 1822, J. Ashmun, Esq. joint 
agent of the society and the government, arrived at the Cape. On the 11th and on the 
wth of November, two attacks were made by the natives on the colony. Both were 
vigorously and successfiilly repulsed. In 1823, a division of land was made, which 
greatly promoted the prosperity of the colonists. In 1824, by the efforts of Mr. Ashmun 
and Mr. Gurley, an energetic civil government was formed. In September, 1824, the 
colony enjoyed a special manifestation of Divine influence. Nearly 50 professed their 
faith in the great Redeemer. Some of them became burning lights in that dark land. 
In 1825, a tract of land, extensive and fertile, was purchased oi the natives. 

The colony now extends a distance of s^ut 280 miles in length on the coast, and 
from 20 to SO miles inland. It includes within its jurisdiction several native tribes, 
the principal of which, has a population of 126,000 souls. A very active trade is carried 
oa at Monrovia, the capital of the colony. One man sold goods to the amount of $70,000 
in 1829 ; another to the amount of $24 or 25,000. The master of one of the schools has 
a salary of $450 per annum. A newspaper is published at Monrovia, edited by Mr. 
Russwurm, a graduate of Bowdoin College, Maine. The colonists have three churches, 
one belonging to the Baptist, one to the Methodist, and the other to the Presbyterian 
denomination. The Sabbath schoob are attended by many Of the native children. By 
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means of the colony, the slave trade is entirely destroyed for about 90 miles on the coast. 
The following is a list of the vessels which have landed emigrants at the colony. 



me of Vessels. 


Year. 


EmiffranU 


Elizabeth, 


1820 


80 




1821 


28 


Strong, 


1822 


55 


Oswego, 


1823 


61 


Cyrus, 


1824 


105 


Hunter, 


1825 


67 


Vine, 


1826 


34 


Indian Chief, 


1826 


154 


Norfolk, 


1827 


142 



Name of Vessels. 


Year. 


Emigrantfl. 


Doris, 


1827 


93 


Doris, 


1827 


105 


Randolph, 


1827 


26 


Nautilus, 


1828 


164 


Harriet, 


1828 


160 




1829 


100 


Liberia, 


1830 


49 


Montgomery, 


1830 


70 



The colony now consists of about 1,600 souls. 

Mauritius and Madagascar. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, is in the Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. Popula- 
tion, 80,000 ; chiefly French colonists and blacks. It belong to Great Britain. Mada- 
fascar is separated from the continent by the Mozambique channel. Its length is about 
00 miles ; its breadth from 120 to 200. Its situation, at the mouth of the Indian Ocean, 
and on ^e south east coast of Africa, its elevation, its soil, and climate, make it one of the 
most important islands in the world. It abounds in good anchorages, fine timber, pro- 
visions, &c. A great change has been effected in the moral state oi this island within a 
few years. In view of this change, the late excellent King gave to his subjects a name, 
which signifies, " Once darkness, now light." 



Stations. 

Mauritius, 
Madagascar, 



London Missionary Society. 

Missionaries. Assistants. Scholars. 

John Le Brun, 1 120 

D. Jones, D. Johns, D. Grifl&ths, J. J. Freeman, 5 2,309 



Total, 2 stations ; 5 missionaries ; 6 assistants ; 3,429 scholars. 

The whole Bible in the Madagasse language is ready for final revision, except Le- 
viticus. The existing government protect me missionaries, though they do not aflbrd 
them that patronage, which was enjoyed under the late King Radama. 

South Africa. 

This includes the Colony of the Cape, and Caffraria. The Cape of Good Hope was 
colonized about the middle of the 17th century by the Dutch. The Hottentots were 
reduced to slavery, or driven beyond the mountains. Since 1806, it has remained in 
possession of the English. The colony extends about 230 miles from North to South, and 
550 from East to West. The space included within these limits is about 120,000 square 
miles, with a population of about one to a square mile. Caffi*aria is on the northeastern 
borders of the Cape Colony — and is but imperfectly known. 



Tribe. Station. 

Hottentots, Gnadenthal, 
Groenekloof, 



United Brethren, 
Date. Missionaries. 

1736 5 H^^^^> Luttring, Scholtz, Stein, > g 

I Voigt, Sonderman, Meyer, } 

1808 Clemens, Tietze, Lehman, 2 

Hemel-en-Arde, 1823 

Elim, 1824 Teutsch, Thomsen, Naukauss, 2 

Tambookies, Enon, 1818 Fritsch, Haller, Homig, 2 

Klipplaat River, Hoffman, Lemmertz. 

Total, 6 stations; 18 missionaries; 11 assistants;* 855 communicants; scholars re- 
ported, 200. 



Assist. Com. Schol. 

548 200 

164 
18 
18 

107 



Tribe. Station. 

Cape Town, 

Hottentots, Bosjesveld, 
Paarl, 



London Missionary Society » 

Date. Missionaries. 

C J. Philip, D. D. superintend- > - 
I ent ; R. Miles, W. ElUot, J ** 
C. Cramer, 
1819 James Kitchingman, 29 



Assist Com. SehoL 
100 

83 



* In the number of assistants, we inclode tbe European and American helpers of every description, 
making an estimate of the wives of missionaries, where the fact is not stated. 
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Tribe. 
Hottentots, 



Caflres, 
Griquas, 



Bootsuannas, 



Station. 

Tulbagh, 

Caledon, 

Pacaltsdorp, 

Hankey, 

BethelsKlorp, 

Port Elizabeth, 

Uitenhagen, 

Theopolis, 

Grahamstown, 

Tzatzoes-kraal, 

Griquatown, 

Campbell, 

Philippolis, 

New Lattakoo, 



WESTERN AFRICA. 
Date. 



1811 
1818 
1825 

1802 
1828 



1826 



Minionarlei. 

Arie Vo9, 
Henry Helm, 
W. Anderson, 

A. Robinson, W. Foster, 

C. Sass, 

G. Barker, 

John Monro, 

John Brownlee, G. F. Kayser, 

Peter Wright, 



35 

Am itt. Com. SohoL 



2 
3 



99 

86 

17 109 



8 104 

8 
2 
1 
2 
2 



300 
137 



66 
70 
60 



John Melville, James Clark, 
1817 R. Hamilton, R. Moffat, 
Namaquas, three stations. 

Total, 21 stations ; 20 missionaries; 28 assistants ; 160 communicants ; 1,109 scholars. 

At New Lattakoo, in 1829, there was an interesting work of grace, in which many of 
Ae natives were turned from darkness to marvellous ught 



Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Station. Date. Ifiuionariet. 

Cape Town, B. Shaw, R. Snowdall, 

Albany Dist. sev. sta. 1827 j ^joKyM,^''''"* ^* ^^'^^'' ] ^ 



Tribe. 

Hottentots, 

Caflfres, 

MambookieS) 

Bootsuannas, Platberg, 

Bootshnaap, 
Namaquas, Lily Fountain, 



Mem. BcboL 



587 



Wesleyville, 
Mount Coke, 
Butterworth, 



1828 S. Young, 

1825 W. J. Shrewsbury, 

1827 S. Kay, James Cameron, 
looQ ^ W. Shepstone, R. Haddy, > 
^^^^ I W. D. Boyce, 5 

1828 James Archbell, 
1828 T. L. Hodgson, 
1807 Edward Edwards, 



76 

87 



Total, (last report,) 12 stations ; 16 missionaries ; 471 communicants ; 819 scholars. 



The Glasgow Missionary Society have stations at Chumie and Lovedale ; — Thomson, 
Ross, and Bennie, missionaries. 

The French Protestant Missionary Society sent out, in 1829, in company with the 
Rev. Dr. Philip, three missionaries, Lemue, Rolland, Bisseux ; and the Rhenish Mission- 
ary Society, whose centre of operations is in the valley of Barmen, sent out also with 
Dr. Philip weir first missionaries, Leopold, Zahn, Luckhoff, and Wurmb. The last was 
a gallant Lieutenant at the battle of Leipsic. 

Westerx Africa. 

Church Missionary Society, 

This Society commenced a mission in 1804. Stations were selected and occupied 
among the Susoos, Bulloms, and other native tribes on the Pongas, Sierra Leone, and 
Dembia Rivers. Owing to the wicked influence of slave dealers, the missionaries were 
gradually compelled to retire to the colony of Sierra Leone ; to which, since 1818, the 
mission has been almost wholly confined. Here their labors are principally directed to 
the instruction of those Africans who are rescued from slave ships. 



Date. Miuionaries. AiiistCom. Seh, 

1804 J. G. WUhelm, W. K. Betts, 2 22 530* 
1828 C. L. F. Haensel, 1 



G. W. E. Metzger, J. Gerber,4 495 
T. Davey, 



8 
51 



Diitrict. Station. 

Sierra Leone, Freetown, 

Christian Institution, 

r Waterloo, Wellington, 
River District, < Hastings, Allen Town, 

^ Calmont, Eissey, 

C Leicester, Gloucester, 
Mountain, < Regent, Bathurst, 

^ Charlotte & Grassfield, 
Sea, York, Kent, 

As nearly as can be collected the following general summary will come near the truth. 

16 stations ; 6 missionaries ; 10 assistants ; about 10 native assistants ; 750 communi- 
cants ; 1,640 scholars of all descriptions. 
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Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
Country. Station. Date. Missionary. Assist. Mem. SchoL 

Gambia, Bathurst, 1821 Richard Marshall, 1 89 S3 

3ierra Leone, Freetown and 6 out stations, 228 127 

Total, 7 stations ; 1 missionary ; 1 assistant ; 367 members ; 160 scholars. 

Four beloved missionaries were recently called to their rest from this mission. Every 
morning at 5 o'clock, a prayer meeting is held in six Wesleyan chapels. 

Oerman Missionary Society, 
Station. Date. Missionaries. Assutanta. 

Liberia, 1828 Sessing, Eissling, Handt, Graner, 1 

Gold Coast, Ussa, 1828 Henck6, Salbach, Holzwarth, Schmid, 2 

A negro school has been opened at the last station, with good prospects of success. 
Eighteen adult negroes were under preparation for baptism. 

The .American Baptist Board have one missionary at the colony, Mr. C. M. Waring. 
Mr. Benjamin R. Skinner, of Hamilton Theological Seminary, N. Y. is preparing to go. 

The American Ejpiscopal Missionary Society are making preparations to establish a 
mission on the coast, liiree individuals, two of them ordamed missionaries, and one a 
^^uate of Amherst College, will sail in a few months. One Presbyterian clergyman. 
Rev. Greorge M. Erskine, having an informal connexion with the American Board, is 
labpring at the colony. 

North Africa. 

Of the four quarters of the continent, the northern is in the most deplorable state in 
regard to civil and rehgious advantages. The Committee of the Church Missionary 
Society say, that there are ten great evils in Northern Africa, all in operation, almost with- 
out any counteracting influence. Mohammedanism — Paganism — Barbarism — Habitual 
Wars — ^Almost impenetrable Deserts — Unknown Languages — Want of Ancient and 
Modem History — ^Dangerous Climates — Want of a British or even of an European footing 
beyond the Barbary States. 

The Barbary States extend from the Atlantic Ocean to Egypt They are Morocco, 
Fez, Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli including Barca. They are sJl seats of the miUtary 
despotisms of the Turks and Moors. These states contain from 700 to 800,000 square 
miles. The Roman writers called the country " the Jewel of tfie Empire." Though ca- 
pable of containing 60,000,000 of inhabitants, it now scarcely numbers 10,000,000. For 
three centuries this country has been a nest of pirates, who have the genuine disposition of 
IshmaeUtes. The French are now, (Aug. 1830,) preparing to inflict a summary punishment 
upon these freebooters. If the British nation could gain a footing on these shores, it would 
be of eminent utility, to the cause of man, and the cause of Chnst. 

In 1824, Mr. Joseph Greaves,' of the Church Missionary Society, visited Tunis, and 
eflected considerable good, in the way of distributing tracts, and in investigating the 
moral condition of the people. In 1829, the Rev. Isaac Bird, of the Mediterranean Amer- 
ican Mission, visited TripoU, and collected many interesting notices of the civil and reh- 
gious condition of the various classes of its inhabitants. 

l^^GYPT. 

The present Governor of Egypt is Mahomet- Aly. He is not independent of the Grand 
Seignior, though in many respects he disregards his will. The government, though 
Mohammedan, is exercised with more hberality than in other parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire. Egypt is important in missionary plans, as the key to ^abia and Abyssinia, by 
the way of Mocha, on the Eastern coast of the Red Sea, where a British agent is sta- 
tioned. The Copts, who are the rightful proprietors of Egypt, number about 200,000. 
Their language is a relict of ancient E^ptian, with some Greek an4 Arabic words. T^ey 
are in generad ignorant and poor. j 

The means of religious improvement which have been applied for several years to 
Egypt, are frequent voyages up and down the Nile, with conversational preaching, depdts 
of ^e Scriptures and Tracts, — schools, translations, &c. 

The Church Missionary Society have three missionaries in Egypt, W. Krus^, J. 
Rudolph, T. Lieder. They maintain three schools at Cairo, which have sixty-tiiree 
scholars. Diflerent missionaries have resided for a time at Alexandria. Faioum, a pro- 
vince in Upper Egypt, has been explored. A considerable number of books and tracts 
have been distributed. 

Abtssiitia. 

This is the ** Ethiopia above Egypt '* of the ancients. It has an extent of about 
322,000 square miles. Christianity was introduced into the country, A. D. 330. The 
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religioD of the eountry now fcarcely difiers from heathenism, except in name. The 
government is often chanced. Abyssinia is now divided into three separate states, 
Ti^, Amhara, Efat In their religious opinions the Abyssinians are Monophysites, or 
beuevers in the doctrine that Christ had but one nature. In the Western part of the 
country there is an independent government of Jews. The customs of the people of 
Abyssinia, as described by Salt, and Bruce, are exceedingly savage. 

In September, 1829, two missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, S. Gobat, and 
C. Kugler, were proceeding from Egjrpt to establish a mission in Abyssinia. They will 
be very much aided by Q^gia, an interesting native convert, now in the country. Their 
principal object, for the present, will be the dissemination of the Scripturee in Ethiopic 
and Ajnhara, which have been pubUihed by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
the preparation of a version in Tigr6. 

GsirsRAz. Summary, — Jlfrica, 



Boeiety. 


Pate. 


Stations. 


Miniooa. 


AMift'a. 


Nat Aaiiit Com'ts. 


ScboL 


United Brethren, 


1736 


6 


18 


14 




865 


200 


London Missionary, 


1802 


28 


25 


29 




160 


4,508 


Church Missionary, 


1804 


19 


12 


18 


10 


750 


1,640 


Wesleyan, 


1807 


18 


17 


14 




888 


969 


Glasgow, 




2 


8 


8 








Rhenish, 


1829 




4 


8 








French Protestant, 


1829 




8 


2 








German Missionaiy, 
American Baptist Board, 


1829 


2 


8 


1 








1827 


1 


1 











Total, 9 societies; 71 stations; 91 misslonariet; 79 asristants; 10 native assistanti; 
2,603 communicanti ; 7,817 scholars. 



ExTCNT. Tlie length of the continent is about 6,000 miles ; its average breadth^ 
4,000 ; its area, 150,000 square miles. About six sevenths of it is in the northern tempe- 
rate zone. It is divided into five g^rand divisions. 1. Central Asia, comprising Thibet,. 
Tartary , &c. — an assemblage of naked mountains, enormous rocks, and elevated plains^ 
2. Southern region, or the Indian Peninsula. 8. Siberia, or the vast tracts which extend 
towards the Frozen Ocean. 4. Eastern region, or China and Chinese Tartary. 5. West- 
em region — a great peninsula, Ijing be^een the Black, Caspian, and Mediterranean 
seas, and the Arabian and Persian guffe. 

PopuLATioir. According to Malt^ Brun, Asia has from 820 to 840,000,000 inhabi- 
tants ; according to M. Adrien Balbi, 890,000,000, distributed as follows : 



China, 


170,000,000 


Confed. of Sikhs, 


5,500,000 


Khokhan, 


1,000,000 


Japan, 


25,000,000 


Sindhy, 


1,000,000 


Yemen, 


2,500,000 


An-nan, 


14,000,000 


Cabaul, 


6,500,000 


Mascate, 


1,600,000 


Siam, 


3,000,000 


Beloutchls, 


2,000,000 


Ottoman Asia, 


12,500,000 


Birmah, 


8^500,000 


East Eorassan, 


1,500,000 


Russian <* 


8,445,000 


British Indollm. 


114,430,000 


Persia, 


9,000,000 


Portuguese ** 
French, " 


500,000 


Si&dia, / 


4,000,000 


Boukhara, 


2,500,000 


179,000 


Nepaul, 


2,500,000 


Khiva, 


800,000 







DiFFERBiTT Racbs. 1. The Tartar Caucasian, in Western Asia, exhibits the finest 
features of our race in the Circassian form. 2. The Mongolian, spread Uirough Eastern 
Asia„ 3. The Malay, in Southern Asia and the Islands. 

Laitouages. The principal are the Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Turkish, Tartar^ 
Hindoo, Malayan, Mongol, and Chinese. They have been classified into the Monotyl- 
Idbic, as the Chinese, Birman, &c. where the deficiency in cases, numbers, &c. is sup- 
plied by intonations, and gestures. The JVortH Asian, as Turkish, Tartar, &c. with 
varied grammatical structure, and all probably descended fi^m one stock. 7V^ Shemitic, 
including the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldean, Rabbinnic, &c. marked by multiplied inflections, 
peat simplicity, &c. and the Mdo Germanic tongues, comprising the Tamul, Persian, &c. 
m many respects like the German and English tongues. 

RJCI.IOIONS. 1. Mohammedanism, professed in Arabia, Persia, Turkey, &c. 2. 
Brahmanism, found m India. 3. Buddism, or the Brahmanic system reformed by Buddha, 
embracing the doctrine of transmigration, the belief that all things sprang from nothing 
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and will return to nothing, &c. 4. Schammanism, at the head of which is the Grand 
Lama, supposed never to die, professed in Thibet, Tartary, &c. 5. Greek division of ihe 
Eastern Church. 6. The Romish, embraced in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
7. Protestantism. 

Ceylon. 

This island is about thirty miles from the continent. Its area is not far from 20,770 
square miles. In most parts of the island the climate is delightful. The population is 
about 830,000. The religion is that of Buddha. The language is the Cingsdese, having 
its origin in the Sanscrit, and mixed with what is called the Pali. The Tamul is also 
extensively spoken. There are various dialects appropriated to different castes and to 
different occasions. Ceylon jwas discovered by the Portuguese in 1605. The Dutch 
took possession of it in 1658. In 1802 it was ceded to the English. In 1815 the whole 
island became subject to the British crown. The government is of a mild but efficient 
character. It might be rendered one of the most nourishing and interesting spots in the 
world. 



Station. 
Colombo and Hanwell, 



Station. 

Cotta, 

Kandy, 

Baddagame, 

Nellore, 



Date. 
1822 
1818 
1819 



Baptist JMxssionary Society. 

Date. Biissionaries. Asgist's. Nat ABtitt^s. Comm. 

1812 Hendrick Siers, 3 40 

Church Missionary Society. 

Miasionaries. Assist^t. Nat. Afiiit Ckmun. 



SchoL 
600 



S. Lambrick, J. Bailey, J. Selkirk, 
T. Browning, 

G. C. Trunnell, G. C. Faught, 
J. Knight, W. Adley, 

Total, 4 stations ; 8 missionaries ; 14 assistants ; 48 native assistants ; 7 communicants 
reported; 1,761 scholars. 



6 


10 


2 


10 


8 


5 


2 


23 



SchoL 

277 
200 
314 
970 



Station. 

Colombo, 

Nejgombo, 

Komegalle, 

Caltura, 

Galle, 

Matura, 

Batticaloa, 

Trincomalee, 

Jaffiia^ 



Date. 



1821 



Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

MissionarieB. 

A. Hume, S. Allen, R. Stoup, 

B. Clough, 
Robert S. Hardy, 
D. J. Gogerly, 
John JVTKenny, 
W. BridgneU, 



Aisist's. 


Nat AMist^B. 


Memb. 


3 


« 


150 


3 




117 


3 




8 


2 


2 


71 


1 


2 


56 


1 


1 


121 




1 


29 


1 


1 


8 


2 


2 


97 



J. Roberts, Jr. 

John George, R. Stott, 

Total, 9 stations; 11 missionaries; 16 assistants; 9 native assistants; 657 members; 
4,000 scholars. 

.Smerican Board of Missions, 



Station. 




Date. 


Missionaries. Assist's. 


N. Assist SchoL Male. Female. Total. 


TiUipaUy, 




1816 


H. Woodward, 1 


12 


876 


175 1,051 


Batticotta, 




1817 


B. C. Meigs, D. Poor, 2 


11 


601 


99 700 


Oodooville, 




1820 


Miron Winslow, 1 


4 


700 


120 820 


Panditeripo, 




1820 


John Scudder, 1 


4 


400 


120 520 


Manepy, 




1821 


Levi Spaulding, 1 


« 


342 


269 611 








Boarding school. 


188 


35 223 


Total, 5 s 


stations; 6 


missionaries; 7 assistants; 31 


native assistants; 


3,915 scholars, 


[3,107 boys, 


808 


girls;] 


communicants, probably about 100. 







There is an important Missionair Seminary at Batticotta, under the care of Mr. Poor, 
designed to qualify the natives for teachers and missionaries. About 20 men, who 
have passed through the seminary, are studying theology. Now in the seminary 77 
scholars. At Tillipally there is a preparatory school of 92 members. Of &ose who have 
been, or who are now connected with the boarding school, 70 have become pious. 

The general prospects of the missions on this island are encouraging. At least 9,000 
children are receiving instruction in the elements of the Christian system. Many of 
the natives are beginning to think, to reason, and to reject their old superstitions and 
absurdities. 
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General Summary, — Ceylon. 

Missionary societies, 4 ; stations, 20 ; missionaries, 26; scholars, 9,000 ; communicants, 
(probably,) 1,000 ; 33 assistants ; 91 native assistants. 

HiNDOOBTAK. 

Hindoostan has the Himmaleh mountains on the North, the river Bnrampooter on 
die East, the bay of Bengal on the South, and the Indus on the West Its area is about 
1,200,000 square miles. At the lowest calculation the population is 184,000,000. Of 
this the East India Company's territory bas 80,800,000; Uie East India Company's 
dependencies, 32300,000 ; the island of Ceylon, 830,000. The indigenous inhabitants 
are the Hindoos, descendants of the ancient Indians. The number of inhabitants of fi>- 
reign extraction, as Tartars, Malays, Jews, &c. is 10,000,000. The common source of 
the languages of the Hindoos is the Sanscrit The principal derivations are the Cashme- 
rian, Mahratta, Telinga, Tamul Hindoostanee, &.c. The Hindoos have been lor ages 
divided into four castes, of a most rigid character— every individual doomed forever to 
&e one in which he was bom. They are, 1. The Brahmins. 2. The Soldiers. 8. Agricol' 
torists. 4. Laborers. Besides these are the Pariahs, the Gibeonites of all the others. 

Serampore Baptist Jkttsnoru, 

These misnons were commenced at Serarapore, a Danish settlement on the Ganges, 
twelve miles north of Calcutta, in 1799, by the English Baptists. Recently, on account 
of some differences in regard to the proper mode of conducting missions, &c. the Seram- 
pore missionaries have separated from their brethren in England. 

The college at Serampore, which has been greatly instrumental in effecting transla- 
tions of the Scriptures into the native tongues, has been incorporated by the King of Den- 
mark, and has 52 students : the whole number connected is 100. John Mack is scientific 
professor. 

Station. Miles fin. Calcutta. Date. HinioDarie*. 

1799 J ^* ^^®y> '^' Marshman, > 
( J. C. Marshman, ) 
1807 W. Buckingham, 
1816 Owen Leonard, 
1804 Ignatius Fernandez, 
1816 W. Smith, 

L. Mackintosh, 



Anist. N. Ai. Coram. Scbot 



Serampore, 


12 


Sahebgunj, 


80 


Dacca, 


170 


Dinagepore, 


240 


Benares, 


460 


Allahabad, 


650 


Muttra, 


830 


Delhi, 


976 


Assam, 





1829 



J. P. Thompson, 



3 


3 




579 


1 


2 




285 

500 


1 


2 


85 




1 






43 


1 


1 


11 


25 




1 


5 





Calcutta, 

Cutwa, 
Soory, 
Monghjrr, 
Dgah, 



1801^ 



110 464 



1 






12a 


1 


4 


24 


50 


1 




35 


13 






29 


250 



Total, 9 stations ; 9 missionaries ; 8 assistants ; 9 native assistants ; 101 conununicaats, 
(reported) ; 1,452 scholars. 

Baptist Missionary Society. 
Station. Mile* fin. Coknt Date. Mittionarief. Astiit^f. N.Aui«t*f. Coinni. SchoL 

W. Yates, W. H. Pearce, 
J. Penney, W. Robinson, 
G. Pearce, J. Th<Mnas, 
C. C. Arratom, 
75 1804 William Carey, Jr. 
120 Joseph Williamson, 

250 1810 Andrew Leslie, 
320 1809 

Total, 5 stations; 10 missionsuies ; 9 assistants ; 6 native assistants ; 198 communicants,, 
(reported) ; 884 scholars. By recent letters from tiiese missions, it seems that the word 
of God is taking effect About 30 have recently been baptized at Dinapore ; 4 at Mon- 
ghjrr ; 9 at Cutwa ; 9 at Calcutta : 60 inquirers at a new station near it. The great ob- 
stacle is wcmt of laborers. 

Gospel Propagation Society. 

At Calcutta there is an Institution called Bishop's College, designed for the education of 
ministers and missionaries. It was founded by Bishop Middleton, and encouraged by Bishop 
Heber. W. H. Mill, D. D. is principal; F. Holmes, G. Withers, professors. The society 
have schools at Bombay and Madras. At Calcutta this society have three missionaries, 
W. Morton, W. Tweedle, M. R. De Millo. In connexion with the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, they have missions near Madras. At Vepery, near Madras, com- 
menced 1727; Tanjore, 205 miles from Madras, 1766; at Trichinopoly, 242 miles from 
Madras, 1666. Names of missionaries not given. One school at Vellore contained, at the 
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last information 82 scholars; in the Tanjore and Tinnevelly districts there were 41 schools, 
and 1,075 scholars. (See the proceeding of the Church liussionary Society in the sequel.) 
Total, so far as ascertained, 6 missionanes, at 6 stalimii, and probably above 1,200 scholars. 



BUiioB. Mlf.fin.Cal. 

CakuUa, 

Culna, 47 

Burdwan, 60 

Buxar, 390 

Benares, 460 

Cbunar, 450 

Allahabad, 650 

Gonickhpore, 660 

Cawnpore, 

Bareiliy, 

Affra, 800 

JVfeerut, 832 

Kumaul, 870 

Bombay, 

Bandera, 

Bellanr, 

Tellicnerry, 

Cochin, 

Cottayam, 

Allepie, 

Palamcottab, 

Mayaveram, 

Madras, 

Pulicat, 



Date. 

1816 
1826 
1817 
1819 
1817 
1814 
1828 
1824 
1826 
1818 

1813 

1827 
1820 



Church Mssionary Society. 
Miisionarief. Amiat N.As. Ckmun. SohoL 



Rmnarki. 



John Latham 

W* J. Deerr, 

R. Eteson, 
W. Bowley, 
G. W. Crawford, 
M. Wilkinion, 



1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 



18 
S3 

SO 



610 
860 

140 



4,600 tracts in 1829. 



John Dixon, 
WJViiichell, C.P.Farrar, 2 



1817 J. Baptist, 3 

1817 S. Ridsdale, 1 

1817 T. Norton, 1 

C. T. E. Rhenius, 

B. Schmid, 
J. C. T. Winckler, 
G. T. Barenbruck, 
J. Ridsdale. 

C. P. Schaffier, 
J. B. Morewood, 

1827 




2 
10 

1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
20 

6 

11 

70 

34 

29 

16 



106 122 



20 
68 



6 schools. 
2 schools. 



150 



Occupied in trans. 



26 



131 62 English scholars. 
362 19,000 inhabitants. 

1,066 

200 Six adults baptized. 

ggQ5760 baptized, 66 
i chapels. 

1,656 

r 300,000 books and 
800< tracts in four 

r years. 
382 



Total, including 46 stations in the Tinnevelly district, there are 70 stations ; 22 mission- 
aries; 85 assistants ; 209 native assistants; 211 communicants, (reported); 7,356 scholars. 
In the 12 stations first mentioned, according to the report of ihe Calcutta auxiliary, there 
are 560 native communicants ; in the others there are, probably, more than double, mak- 
ing at least, 1,200 ; number of scholars, doubtless 12,000. 

On the southern part of the Malabar coast, including Madras, and the surrounding coun- 
try, missions were established by the Danes, about the year 1710. Here the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, sent out Swartz and Ziegenbalg. Great exertions have 
recently been made to reform these churches. The New Testament in Syriac, and parts 
of the Bible in Maiayaiim, have been circulated. A college has been established at Co- 
tym, with 63 students, and a grammar school of about the same number. Dr. Carey esti- 
mates the number of converts in this part of India, by means of these missions, at 40,000; 
Dr. Buchanan at 80,000. 

In the TiiTNBVELLY district the ffospel has recently gained a most wonderful ascen- 
dency. The following statements will show the progress of the mission, or the number 
of those who have renounced heathenism. 



June, 1827, 
Dec. 1827, 
July, 1828, 
Dec. 1828, 
June, 1829, 



in 106 villages 
in 109 villages 
in 146 villages 
in 167 villages 
in 206 villages 



FaraiHes. 




Sonli. 


. . 766 


or 


2,557. 


. . 964 


or 


8,505 


. . 1,250 


or 


4,305 


. . 1,408 


or 


6,225 


. . 1,865 


or 


6,243 



In January, 1829, 760 had been baptized. 



Sution. 

Calcutta, 

KIdderpore, 

Chinsurah, 

Berhampore, 

Benares, 

Surat, 

Belgaum, 



Date. 



London Missumary Society, 
Mitfionariet. Auts. NatAuts. Comm. 



C.Piffard, E.Ray, 2 

J.D.Pearson. A.F.Lacroix, 2 

1829 MicaiahHill, 

1820 M.T.Adam, J.Robertson, 

1813 A. Fyvie, W. Fyvie, 2 

1820 Joseph Taylor, 



8 

80 



Schol. Remarks. 

246 N. Test, class bk. 



610 
640 
179 
260 
360 
163 



30,000 inhab. 
20,000 tracts. 
Vast city. 
16,000 pub. iss. 
30,000 pub. iss. 
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8tatloo. Date. 

Bellary, 1810 

Bang^alore, 18::!0 

Salem, 1827 

Quilon, 1821 

Nagercoil, 1805 



Miuiooarief. Ajfts, Nat. Aasta. Comro. ScboL Remarki. 

W.Beynon,JohnReid, 6 1 -StH 54,000 Iracti. 

4 



W. Reeve, W. Campbell, 2 



H. Crisp, 

James C. Thompioa, 

C. Mault, 



30 



164 



itxaoSC. Mead, W. Miller, > 
'^^ J W. B. Addis, J 



Travancore, 

Combaconum, 1825' L. P. Haubroe, 
Cbittore, 18^26 Robert Jenning^s, 

Tripasore, 

Cuddapah, 1822 W.Howell, 

Viza^apatam, 1805 James Dawsou, 

Total, 20 stations; 80 missionaries; 29 assistants; 66 native assistants; 144 communi- 
cants (reported) ; 6,951 scholars. 



1 

1 
1 


2 

2 

24 


155 60,000 inhab. 
222 50,000 inbab. 
1,147 34cong. 


6 


20 


550 28 cong. 


I 


3 


5 schools. 
89 10,000 inhab. 


3 


4 


661 great num. tracts. 


1 


2 


65 out stations. 
26 150 
415 



American Board of Musions, 

Station. Date. Miiiiooariet. Ants. 

Bombay, 1812 A. Graves, C. Stone, D. O. Allen, 6 



Scb. male. Sc femtle. TotaL 
1,100 500 1,600 



The number of schools is 29; 18 on the island of Bombay; 11 on the continent A 
second edition of the Mahratta New Testament is printing at the expense of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. E<lition, 5,000 copies, at $6,000. In addition, 284,000 pages 
of tracts have been struck off. Very interesting prospects are gradually opening on 
this mission. The natives, in great numbers, are beginning to read, to reason, and to 
reflect. 

On the second of August, 1830, Rev. William Hervey, Plollis Read, and William 
Ramsey, with their wives, sailed from Boston, in the ship Corvo, to join this mission. 

Bombay had, in 1816, a population of 161,550, of whom 104,000 were Hindoos; 
28,000 Mohammedans; 11,000 native Christians; 4,300 English. 



Station. Date. 

Cutlack, 1822 

Balasore, 1827 

Juggernaut, 1823 



General Baptist Missiona; 
Missionariei. Assiit's. Nat.Agsta. 



(i. Lacy, 
A. SuUun, 
AV. Banipton, 



I 
1 
1 



1 
1 



ScboL Reniarkf. 

300 251 mis. from Calcutta. 
50 inquirers. 
2 converts. 



Total, 3 stations; 3 missionaries; 8 assistants; 2 native assistants; 300 scholars. 



Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
Date. Missionaries. Assts. N. Aists. Memb. 

P. Percival, T. Hodson, 2 

J. F. England, T. Cr>er, 2 1 

1821 W. Longbottom, 1 1 

iQiT S R. Carver, A. Bourne, ) 
*^^^ i S. Hardey, { 

Total, 4 stations; 8 missionaries ; 5 assistants; 2 native assistants; 317 members; 806 
scholars. (Report.) 



Station. 

Calcutta, 

Bangalore, 

Negapatam, 

Madras, 



135 
23 

156 



Remarkn. 

including Seringa- 
paiam. 



Station. 

Bombay, 
Bankote, 
Hurnee, 



Scottish Missionary Society, 
Date. Missionaries. Assts. Schol. 

1828 J. Slevenson, J. W^ilson, 

1823 A. Crawfool, J. Mitchell, 

1824 J. Cooper, R. Nesbit, 



2 


80 


2 


1,200 


2 


1,555 



Remarks. 

1 adult baptized. 

60 miles from l^mbay. 

18,000 tracts. 



Total, 3 stations; 6 missionaries; 6 assistants; 2,780 scholars. 

Miscellanies, 

Books and Tracts. The British and Foreign Bible Society have an auxiliary at 
Calcutta, of 18 years standing. Issues at the end of the 17th year, 140,000 copies in 13 
different languages. The auxiliary at Bombay issued in the year, 10,169 parts of the 
Scripture, in Mahratta and Goozerattee. The Madras auxiliary about 22,000 copies, of 
which 17,000 were in Tamul. Versions of the Bible in Tamul, Teloogoo, Malayalim, and 
Canarese, are nearly completed. 

The Christian Knowledge, and the Prayer Book and Homily Societies, have distributed 
a large number of books and tracts. The London Religious Tract Society granted in 
1828-9, about 62,000 publications to the various auxiliaries, and more than 300 reams of 
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paper. The whole of Hindoostan, with its many dialects, and millions of inhabitants, is 
open to the influence of religious books and tracts. 

Schools and Colleges. Anglo-Indian College, Calcutta. — At the examination in 
Feb. 1829, seventeen classes were examined, comprising nearly 400 scholars, amone whom 
were the children of the principal native inhabitants of Bengal. The Governor General 
was present. Anglo-Indian School. — Founded and supported by Rammohun Roy. Be- 
nevolent Mstitutton, designed for indigent Christian children, under the care of Mr. 
James Penney, of the Serampore mission — 104 girls, 206 boys. The Ladies* JVatioe Fe- 
male Education Society has 25 teachers or monitors, and accomplishes great good. The 
School Book Society circulate valuable publications of a miscellaneous character. The 
School Society supplies books, gratuitously, to native schools ; it supports also a Bengalee 
school of 225 Doys. The state and prospects of the Serampore College, and of Bishops* 
College, we noticed p. 39. Archdeacon Corrie of Calcutta, has recently sent out propo- 
sals for a JVeio Institution, adapted to meet the wants of the European, and of the Indo- 
European community generally. Persons of all persuasions will be permitted to attend. 
A liberal and enlarged course of education to be pursued, in two departments, a higher 
and a lower. 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

This country is called Chin-India, Farther India, Exterior India, &c. It includes Bir- 
mah, Siam, Laos, Cambodia, the peninsula of Malacca, and Cochin-China. A part of it 
was once subject to China, and many of the inhabitants resemble the Chinese in their 
physical, moral, and religious peculiarites. The religion is that of Buddha. The lan- 
guages are the Birman, Siamese, Annamitic, Malay, &c. 

BiRMAH. 

Before the late war with Britain, the Birman empire was about 1,200 miles long, and 
800 or 900 broad, and contained not far from 18,000,000 of inhabitants. In 1824 the Bir- 
man forces invaded a province, under the protection of the British. Lord Amherst, the 
Governor General, immediately declared war. Gen. Campbell entered the country, and 
prosecuted hostilities so successfully, that in February, 1826, the emperor of Birmah made 
peace, by ceding to the East India Company four provinces, Arracan, Merguy, Tavoy, 
and Yea; and also paid them about $4,300,000. The country of Assam was made inde- 
pendent, and the important city of Rangoon declared to be a free port. At present the 
empire consists of seven provinces; Ummerrapoora, the capital, contains 175,000 inhabi- 
tants. The Birmans are among the most vigorous and high minded inhabitants of the 
East. In many of the mechanic arts they excel. Their religion, that of Buddhuism, 
approaches near to downright atheism — asserting even that their own gods will be finally 
annihilated. 

American Baptist Board. 
Station. Date. Missionaries. Assts. NatAssts. Comm. Schol. Remarks. 

Amherst, 1 5 

Maulmein, 1827 J^JwadT'l 3 4 80 2 schools. 

Tavoy, 1828 G. D. Boardman, 1 9 61 6,000 inha. 

Rangoon, 1 13 

Total, 4 stations; 3 missionaries; 4 assistants; 6 native assistants; 57 communicants ; 
51 scholars (reported), probably 150. The Baptist missionaries have here labored, with 
a self-denial, and moral courage, hardly equalled in the history of missions.* The whole 
New Testament has been translated into the Birman language, and parts of it into Si- 
amese and Taling. Twelve important tracts, literary ana religious, have been prepared 
for the press. 

On the 22d of May, 1830, the Rev. Eugenio Kincaid, and Francis Mason, and on the 2d 
of August, John T. Jones, with their wives, sailed from Boston to join the Birman mission. 

London Missionary Society, 
Station. Date. Missionaries. Assts. SchoL Remarks. 

Smgapore, 1819 C. H. Thomsen, J. Tomlin, 2 35 18,000 inha. 3 bap. 

Malacca, 1815 P* j^g^Pt^'^^' ^* ^'^^' } 3 130 33,000 inha. 1 bap. 

Pinang, 1819 T. Beighton, S. Dyer, 2 172 isl. 55,000 hiha. 

Total, 3 stations; 7 missionaries; 7 assistants; 337 scholars. In Malacca is the Anglo- 
Chinese College, founded by Drs. Morrison and Milne. The average Aumber of students 
is 25. Several important works have issued from the press. It is noW occupied with a 

* See a valuable and interesting account of this mission, and of the Birman empire, in the Memoirs of 
Mrs. Ann U. Judson, Boston third edition, 1830. 
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revised edition of Morrison'a and Milne*8 version of the Chinese Scriptures. From a late 
Asiatic journal, we Icam that the inhabitants of Malacca have entered into an agreement 
that slavery shall not be recognised in said town and territory, after December 31, 1H41. 
Siam was lately visited by the misi»ionaries from Singapore. A great opening was found 
for the circulation of books and tracts. Of the Chinese Scriptures, 27 boxes were dis- 
posed of in a few days. The demand for them was almost incredible. The city, Bankok, 
contains 400,000 inhabitants, of whom 310,000 are Chineie. 



Station. Date. 

Ei-ueday, 1826 
Akyab, 1826 

Kimkyon, 
Chittagong, 

Total, 4 stations; 



Serampore Baptist Missiotis, 
Mi»iionariei. AuHs. NaU Au^ta. ComHa. ScboL 



J. C. Fink, 



John Johannes, 1 



2 
1 



35 



8 



RamarkB. 

2 schools. 
1 baptism. 



184 



2 missionaries; 2 assistants; 3 native assistants; 43 communicants; 



184 scholars. These missions are in the provinces of Birmah, ceded to Britain. 
Geiceral Summary, — Ceylon, IHndoostan, and India beyond the Granges. 



SoCIBTICt. 



Gos. Prop, and Christ. Knowl. . . 

Church Missionary, 

London Missionary, 

Serampore Baptist, 

Baptist Missionary, 

General Baptist, 

Weslcyan, 

Scottish Missionary, 

American Board of Foreign Missions, 
American Baptist Board, . . . 



Stat torn. 



7 

74 

23 

13 

7 

3 

13 

3 

6 

4 



Mil*. 

~~6"" 

30 

37 

11 

11 

3 

19 

6 

9 

3 



Aistfl. NaU Asati.l Coram. iLearoera. 



49 
36 
10 

9 

3 
21 

6 
13 

4 



! 



257 

66 

12 

9 

2 

11 

31 
6 



1,500 

1,207 13,761 

144 7,287 

144 1,636 

238 1,484 

300 

974 4,806 

2,780 

100 5,515 

57 150 



Total, 10 societies; 153 stations; 135 missionaries ; 151 assistants; 424 native assistaiits; 
2,864 communicants ; 39,219 scholars.* 

China. 

China Proper contains 1,298,000 square miles, 1,572 towns, 1,193 fortresses, 2,796 tem- 
ples, 2,606 convents, and 32 imperial palaces. It is divided into 15 provinces. Tlie empe- 
ror is an absolute monarch, and always appears in public with 2,000 lictors, t>earing chains, 
axes, &c. The revenue is estimated at $150,000,000. The Chinese army amounts to 
about 900,000 men. There are in the empire above 13,000 civil mandarins, called gover- 
nors, and 18,000 military mandarins. In 1806 the exports of tea amounted to 45,000,000 
of pounds, 13,000,000 of which were sold to the Americans, and 31,000,000 to the British. 
The present emperor of China is Tana Kwang. The Chinese language is monosyllabic, 
every word consisting of but one syllable. The Chinese characters, representing the 
sounds, amount to 80,000. However, 10,000 only are in common use, and the knowledge 
of them is sufficient to enable one to understand almost every Chinese book. They are 
all reducible to 214 radicals, each of them representing one word, and each word an idea. 

According to the accounts of the Catholic missions in China, the number of Romish 
Christians amounted to 46,287, in 1824. 

In 1807, the London Missionary Society established a mission in China. The Rev. 
Robert Morrison, D. D. has published the whole Bible in Chinese, a Chinese dictionary, 
an immense work, in five quarto volumes, a Chinese grammar, and various tracts. He 
is now preparing a work in the provincial dialect of Canton, (the dialect does not differ 
from the common language except in sound.) He also maintains the preaching of the 
gospel in Canton and Macao, its port, sixty miles distant From 1813 to 1822, Dr. 
Morrison had an able coadjutor in William Milne, D. D. Two native converts have been 
baptized. One of them, LeangaiSl, is zealously engaged in spreading the Christian truth 
in the interior. 

In October, 1829, Rev. E. C. Bridgman, under the American Board, and the Rev. D. 
Abeel, under the American Seamen's Friend Society, sailed from New York, and arrived 
in Canton in 125 days. They were affectionately welcomed by Dr. Morrison. 

The great means, which the providence of God seems to be, at present, disclosing for 
the benefit of China, are the influence of the press, by means of the numerous merchants, 
who visit Canton from all parts of the empire ; and the immense numbers of Chinese 
who may be termed extra mural. If the surrounding regions become light in the Lord, 



* See the general results at the close of our view. 
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the light will penetrate the " Celestial Empire." The surrounding countries may be 
considered as the depositories of the happy destinies of China.* 

The dictionary of Dr. Morrison is now in a course of translation into Japanese. The 
natives, it is said, are delighted with the alphabetic arrangement of the words. 

Siberia. 

Mongols, or Mongolians, is the general name, under which one of the most famous 
nations of the East is known. Three tribes of the Mongolians, the Barga Burat, Mongo- 
lians proper, and the wandering Calmucs, inhabit Siberia. The whole Mongolian race 
are entirely given to idolatry. They worship the Grand Lama of Thibet, together with 
gods ma^y and lords many. 

The London Missionary Society have missions at Selenginsk, 160 miles S. E. of 
Irkutsk, established in 1819, R. Yuille, missionary ; at Ona, in 1828, W. Swan; at Kho- 
don, 1828, E. Stallybrass. The whole Bible in the Buriat language has been nearly 
completed. Great attention is often paid to the exposition of the Scriptures, and there is 
also abundant encouragement to pursue the work of female instruction. 

Countries near the Caucasus. 

In 1817, seven colonies, chiefly from Wurtemberg, in Germany, on account of some 
liturgical differences, separated from their brethren of the established church, and emi- 
grated to the countries near the Caucasus, in a singular expectation of a near visible 
appearance of the kingdom of God in the East. Many perished on the road ; the others 
were allowed, by the Russian government, to settle near the borders of Persia. The 
Emperor, by ukase, in 1827, gave liberty for the establishment of schools, the settlement 
of ministers, and engaged himself to pay 1,000 rubles to each minister. The Missionary 
Society at Basle, Switzerland, took advantage of this providential opening, and established 
missions, for the benefit of the German emigrants, Tartars, Georgians, Armenians, &c. 

BasUt or German Missionary Society. 

Station. Date. MissioDiiries. Remarks. 

Karass, IS'^J? James Lan^, Turco-Tartar grammar completed. 

Madchar, 1827 C. L. Koenig, Attendance at church and school, large. 

Q. „ . „ io<.>< S Diltrich, Zaremba, Haas, } C. F. Judt, printer. An Armenian press con- 

»husha, Ib5J4 J piander, Hohenaeker, J stantiy employed. 

Total, 3 stations ; 7 missionaries ; 6 assistants. 

The Scottish Missionary Society have missions at Karass, James Galloway ; and at 
Astrachan, AY. Glen. Mr. Glen is preparing a translation of the prophetical books into 
Persian. 

Armenia, containing 106,000 square miles, was formerly divided into Armenia Major, 
and Minor. The first, which is the modern Turcomania, lies south of Mount Caucasus, 
and comprehends the Turkish pachalics, Erzerum, Kars, and Van, and the Persian pro- 
vince, Erivan. Armenia Minor is now called Aladulia, or Pegian. The inhabitants con- 
sist of genuine Armenians, of Turcomans, who pass a wandering life, and of a few Greeks, 
Turks, and Jews. The Armenians are a sober, temperate nation, chiefly occupied in 
commerce, which in Turkey is almost entirely in their hands. Some of them are Mo- 
hammedans ; — most of them, however, are Monophosytes. They adore saints and their 
images, but do not believe in purgatory. Their hierarchy differs little from that of the 
Greeks. The patriarch, or head of the church resides at Etschmiazim, a monastery near 
Erivan, the capital of Persian Armenia, on Mount Ararat. 

In March, 1830, Rev. Eli Smith, and H. G. O. Dwight, of the Mediterranean Ameri- 
can Mission, left Malta, on an exploring tour into Armenia. 

Syria and the Holy Land. 

Extent. Syria is situated between Mount Amanus on the north, the Euphrates on 
the east, the Arabian Deserts on the south, and the Mediterranean on the west. 

Government. This country is subject to Turkey, and is governed by four Pashas — 
those of Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre. For fifty years past the average reign 
of the Pashas has been four years, — the government being constantly interrupted by 
feuds, wars, and assassinations. " Civil protection can be gained only by purchase.'" 



9> 



Different Classes of Inhabitants. 

Jews. Rahhinists, attached to human traditions and commentaries. Karaites, adhere 
to the simple text of the Old Testament. Samaritans, ground their faith on the Penta- 
teuch alone. 

<^ IIMIIII^ .■■■ I ■■■■■■■■I I I. ■■■ I I ■■■■■.■■a ■ ^— ^ »■■ I ^— — ■■!■!» ■■ ■ I —■■■»■■■■ — — ^—^^B^M^— — ^■»i^i»^ii^1^— M^i^" 

* See the last chapter in the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
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Christians. Greek Oriental Churchy believe in the first seven General Councils, 
together with the Bible. Armenians are Monophosytes, or believers in the doctrine that 
Christ had but one nature, and that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father only, vet 
with such modifications, as to consLtt, perhaps with orthodoxy. Syriatu, also Monopho- 
sytes, but have no communion with the Armenians. Copta and Jlb^ssinians, holding to 
a Christianity corrupted by Judaism and Mohammedanism. Maronttea, a sect of Roman 
Catholics, so called fit)m the Abb6 Maron. They reside in the neighborhood of Mount 
Lebanon. Greek Roman Catholica, a secession from the Greek Church in 1717. 
Armenian Roman Catholies, a secession from the Armenian Church. Si^rian Roman 
Catfwlica. Their patriarch is Mar Gregorius. Frank Roman CatholxeSf European 
Consuls, residents, &c. Protestants, English Consuls, travellers, missionaries, &c. 

Mohammedans. i9unni<es or the party who believe in the Somna, or dreams of 
Mohammed. SchiiteSt who reject them. The greatest animosity subsists between these 
sects. The first believe in, and the last deny the legitimacy of the three first Caliphs. 

Druses. Their origin is unknown. They call themselves Unitarians, worship the 
Caliph of Egypt, &c. 

Ansari. Mixed sect, believe in transmigration, several incarnations of the Deity, &c. 

IsHMAELiTEs. Very small sect, reside between Aleppo and Antioch. 

Yesideens. Chamelion sect, Jews, Mohammedans, Christians, as suits convenience. 

The Rev. William Jowett, (rom whose Researches, the preceding abstract has been 
compiled, says that the deplorable state of things in Syria, is perpetuated by the follow- 
ing circumstances. 1. Religious opinions are for the most part interwoven with political 
feelings and external habits. 2. Each of the religions has a subdivision turning upon a 
most essentia] particular. 3. The cause and the enect of the unvarying ignorance^ which 
prevails, is the system of distinctions between the priesthood and laitv. Thus it is the 
interest of a few professed teachers to hold the rest of their fellow men m darkness. 

The Rev. Isaac Bird, after several years* attentive observation, says, ** That, with the 
exception of those, who have been benefitted by missionary instruction, he has never 
found one individual in Syria, who appeared even ashamed to lie, and to profane the 
name and Sabbaths of the Most High. 

In 1823, the American Board commenced a mission at Beyrout, a town on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, a few miles north of Sidon, and near the foot of Mount Lebanon. 
After laboring here with considerable success, for several years, the missionaries were 
induced, on account of a bitter persecution, which had been raised by the ecclesiastics, 
and on account of Ae political state of the Turkish empire, to retire, in May, 1828, tem- 
porarily, to Malta. Ten or twelve individuals, one a priest, and another an archbishop, 
had embraced the Christian faith in ^e love of it About 500 copies of the sacred booKs 
were circulated in one year, and SOO children attended school. Tlie excitement 
on the subject of religion, in Bevrout and its vicinity, were very great, for many months. 

On the first of May, 1830, Rev. Isaac Bird and George B. Whiting, and their wives, 
sailed from Malta, to recommence the mission at Beyrout. 

Syria, within a few years, has been frequently explored, by various Bible agents and 
missionaries ; many tracts and Bibles have been distributed ; and temporary residences 
maintained at Smyrna, Jerusalem, and other places. 



SStttove. 

Extent. The greatest length of this continent is 3,300 miles ; its breadth, 2,350 ; 
its area, 2,500,000 square miles. 

Balance of Power. The similarity in the situation of the European Powers; the 
resemblances in their manners, languages, and laws ; the extension of their intercourse 
by travelling and foreign residence ; their union by the relations of scientific and com- 
mercial pursuits, the universality of the Christian religion, and the conviction of the great 
and common advantages of such an union, have given birth to a great federacy, 
acknowledging indeed no common chief, but united by certain common principles, and 
obeying one svstem of international law. The time, it is probable, is approaching, when 
the affairs of feurope will be settled, not on the field of battle, but in a General Congress 
of deputies from its various States.* The two grand causes of the civilization and intel- 
lectual energy of the Europeans, are the healthful and invigorating nature of the climate, 

* See the New Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. Article, Europe. 



^ing almost wholly nilhin the tempei-atc zone, and the inHuence of Christianity. 
Wherever (lie reli^iian of Jcaua Christ Iia9 penetrated, knowledge, industry, and dvili- 
aation have followed. 






flwiig, CitKollei, 11 

pbnanl, Citholkn, E 

Autlll, Cltbotici, lA 

Hamrj, C^lholici, I 

1'titlujt MohanjEDUaoi, 'i 

Greek!, Lulhe- 

una, &c 3,64 
G«niiuiCoiiftdenc7, Catbolici, 6,7<l 

Total, 206,585,728 ; of whom, 112.878,429 are Calholici ; 40,000,000 niembera of the 
Greek Church ; 8,804,000 Mohainmedana ; and 34,!H)3,300 Protestants. Baibi eatimateB 
the populattoD of Europe at 227,700,000. 



by the Turks, the emperor Constantine 

the Eastern Empire, thus founding Turkey iu Europe. Sine 



Eeroni have reigned. The present n 
1 1808. Within the last eunlury the Greeks have been gainii 
oppressors. Some Greek youthe were educated in the Euiop 



B places. Some time before the revolution, the Sui- 
eians secured to the Greeks the privilege of sailing under the prolecUoii of their flag. 
The Greeks soon became the most expert sailors on the Mediterranean. An institution 
called the Betabia was formed, into which many of the young men were ioilialed, uid 
whose great inject was the deliverance of their counlry. On (he 2-lth of November, 
1620, the revoludon commenced by the revolt of the Suliotes, at the castle of Ali Pasha, 
at Jannina. In the spring of 1821, Ipselanti met the Turks, and was totally defeated. 
On the faur(h of April, (he insurrection commenced in the Morea. The islands soon 
followed. The Greek patriarch, a venerable man near ninety years of age, and many 
other Greeks, were murdered, at Constantinople. Theu followed in rapid succession the 
bloody si^Dcs of Scio, and Ipsara, the her«c deeds of Bolzaris, the discomfiture of 
several Turkish armies, the defeat and death of Capilan Pasha by the lire ship of Canaris. 
On (he 20th of October, 1827, the Turko- Egyptian Beet in the harbor of Navarino, was 
cut in pieces by the Russians and English. In January, I82S, the executive power of 
the goreniment of Greece was vested in the hands of Joim Capodistria, for (he period of 
«even years. On the 14lh of May, 1829, Missotonghi was surrendered to the Greeks. 
The RuisiaD armies invaded Turkey. On the S)th of August, 1S2U, the city of 
Adrianople was surrendered to the Russians. September Hth, a treaty of peace was sign- 
ed between Turkey and Russia, by which Turkey agreed to pay Russia 10,000,000 ducats, 
and Russia evacuated the countries which she had occupied. One third of the in- 
demnity has since been remitted by Russia. For some lime past, England, France, 
and Russia, have held negotiations in regard to Greece. The government of the country, 
and £200,000, were ottered to Prince Leopold, of Saxe Coboui^. This ofler was not 
accepted. WhU the definite arraogemenls will be is not known. It seems that Grecc« 
is not consulted by the arbiters. 

MOBAL AND Relioious State. The Rcv. Lcwls Korckof the Church Missionary 
Society, divides the inhabl(an(s of Greece into three classes, in respect to their moral state. 
1. Superstitiotii, large in numbers, but through ttie vices, and ignorance, and absur- 
dities of its supporters, without much strentrth. 2. ItifiiUl. This class is comparatively 
small, but has great in(el1ectual strength. Ti'Snslalions of Voltaire and olher inlidel works 
have been made, in Greece, and the government petitioned to cause (hem (o be printed, 
3. PhilanthTOpie ; through its intellectual and moral virtue, the most respectable ; ready 
to do any thing (o save (heir nation Irooi ignorance and vice. Among almo8( all the in- 
habitants, there is a painful feeling of backwardness in science and morals, and a desire 
to learn, and a Ibeling that a change is necessary for ttieni. 
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Objects or immediate xttility. 1. Establishment of schools of mutual instruc- 
tion. 2. The preparation of schoolmasters. 3. The placing of common schools on a bet- 
ter footing. 4. The support of orphan institutionti. 5. The providing tor young men of 
talents and piety the means of obtaining a good education. 6. The establishment, for 
this end, of an academy in Greece. 7. The formation of a library of the best works. 
8. The translation of suitable works. 9. The preparation of elementary school books, is 
an object of great interest There is now a most lamentable deficiency. 

Distribution or the Scriptures, Tracts, &c. TTie British and Foreign 
Bible Society have employed agents, for several years, in distributing copies of the sacred 
Scriptures. The gentlemen engaged in the work are the Rev. H. I>. Levees, and Ben- 
jamin Barker. Mr. Levees, during seven years' residence in Constantinople, sold Bibles 
to the amount of £1,200 or £1,300 sterling. Number of copies about 34,000. About 
16,000 have been circulated at Smyrna, in the year 1829, about 15,500 copies, in 
various languages, were sent to Malta. Mr. Barker has recently distributed the Sc^ip* 
tures in many schools. The principal versions in which the Scriptures have been, or 
are about to be circulated, are the Modern Greek version, Ancient and Modem Greek,. 
Turco-Greek, Turco-Armenian, Italian, Arabic, &c. In the island Tino, the Modern 
Greek Testament is read in the church. The Religious Tract Society have devoted 
considerable donations to the circulation of Modern Greek and Arabic tracts. 

Schools. The Rev. Josiah Brewer, his wife, and Miss Mary Reynolds, are cm- 
ployed, in Smyrna, by a Ladies* Greek Association in New Haven, Conn, in promoting* 
the education, particularly of Greek females. The Rev. Jonas King, employed by & 
Ladies' Society in New York city, is engaged, with his wife, a native Greek, in a school 
in the island Tino. The Rev. J. J. Robertson, and J. H. Hill, of the American Episcopal 
Church, are soon to sail for Greece. 

The Church Missionary Society employ in the Ionian islands. Rev. Frederick Hilndner, 
and in the Grecian blands, C. L. Korck, M. D., chiefly in the establishment and support 
of schools. The Ionian islands are seven in number, and are under the protection of 
England. Population, 200,000. Every island has a classical school or academy, and at 
Corfu there is a university, containing 75 scholars. 

Schools. 

Corfu, 17 

Santa Maura, .... 16 

Cefalonia, 17 

Zante, 13 

Ithica, 6 

69 



Teaeheri. 


Scholar!. 


17 


545 


19 


245 


17 


739 


13 


892 


6 


181 



72 
From Paxo and Cerigo, no returns. 

The following is the state of the schools in the Greek islands. 



2,102 





Schools. 


Scholars. 




Schools. 


Scholars. 


Syra, 


2 


500 


Naxos, 


3 


352 


Zea, 


1 




Anasi, 


1 




Andros, 


4 


260 


Santorino, 


1 




Tino, 


3 


250 


Gambusa, 


1 


70 


Faros, 


3 


206 


Siphno, 


1 


80 


Mycono, 


2 


115 


Serpho, 


8 


108 


Samos, 


3 




Thermia, 


3 


100 


Kalumno, 


1 


50 









Total reported, 32 schools ; 1979 scholars. 

The London Missionary Society have in their employment at Malta, Rev. S. S. Wilson; 
and at Corfu, Rev. Isaac Lowndes. They have English and Greek Sunday schools, and 
a day school for Greek girls.* 

Operatioks of the Press. Malta is the seat of the printing establishments of the 
various Societies. At the press of the London Missionary Society, 12 tracts and bodes 
were printed in various languages, in the year 1828-9. The Church Mtssionary Society 
have a press superintended by the Rev. William Jowett, and C. F. Schlienz ; Brenner 
and Weiss, printers. In 1825-^7, 3,000,000 pages of different tracts and books were 
issued. The Four Gospels in Maltese have been carried through the press. Mr. Jowett 
also published the ** Philanthropes," a newspaper, for one year, with great benefit. The 
*3fnerican Board employ at Msdta, Rev. William Groodell, Daniel Temple, missionaries, 
and Mr. Homan Hallock, printer. Mr. Smith, now in Armenia, it is expected, will su- 



^ The labors of the Jews' Society we shall notice in another place. 
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perintend the press, on his return, Mr. Temple be employed in the preparation of school 
books, and Mr. Goodell will proceed to Smyrna. The press is furnished with distinct 
fonts of types for printing in Italian, Modem Greek, Armenian, and Arabic. 

The following table will give a view of the operations of the American press from 
1822 to 1830. 

lasued aince July, 1822, copies. In Dep. Jan. 1, 1830. Issued since 1822, pp. In Dep. Jan. 1, 1890. 
Italian, 54,813 19,687 1,522,710 730,290 

Greek, 125,748 54,907 4,967,740 2,600,660 

Turkish, 5,929 15,071 217,676 606,324 



Church Miss. Soc. 



Total, 186,485 89,665 6,708,126 3,937,274 

In addition, 11,443 copies of various publications have been received from abroad. 
In 1829, 2,943,200 pages were printed. 

Geiteral Summary, — Greece. 

Society. Station. Missionaries. Assist^s. 

London Miss. Soc. Malta, Corfu, ' S. S. Wilson, J. Lowndes, 2 

Malta, and Corfu, W. Jowett, F. Hilndner, 2 

o , cj C C. F. Schlienz, C. L. > « 

Syra, and Smyrna, J Rorck, J. Hartley, 5 ^ 

American Board, ^ Malta, W. Goodell, D. Temple, 4 

Other Societies, Smyrna, Tino, J. Brewer, J. King, 2 

British & For. Bib. Soc. H. D. Leeves, B. Barker, 

Remarks, 1. Greece hes between Rome and Turkey, in the very heart of the two 
Antichrists. 2. The Turks are foreboding their own downfall, " and look to the Asiatic 
shore as a retreat from the fury of the conquerers." Aside from the recent heavy loss in 
the war with Russia, at least 200,000 Mussulmans perished in the Greek contest. " The 
European Turk is a lion, not asleep, but dying, and after a few fierce convulsions, will 
not rise again." 3. The neighboring powers are constantly gaining strength. On one 
side is Russia, the Rome of the North ; on another, Austria, with a revenue of $60,000,000 
annually ; not far away is France — now cutting off one of the arms of the Sublime Porte, 
on the African Coast. All over the Mediterranean, are the ships of Britain, " on whose 
dominions the sun never sets." 

Russia. 

Extent. The present empire extends 345,000 geographic square miles, of which 
85,000 belong to Europe, and 260,000 to Asia. 

Population. The population of the empire for twelve years, from 1815, increased, 
at the average rate of 600,000 a year, or more than 7,000,000. In 1826, 1,054 persons 
died, whose ages were more than 100 years each. 

Different Classes. Within the limits of the Empire are above a hundred dif- 
ferent nations and tribes, who speak at least 40 different lan^ages. They may be ar- 
ranged under 8 great classes. 1. Sclavonic, 38,800,000. 2. Fmnish, 2,376,000. 3. Tar- 
tar, 1,850,000. 4. Caucassian, 1,200,000. 5. Mongol, 300,000. 6. Mandshures, 80,000. 
7. Pdar Nations, 300,000. 8. Colonists and Moldavians, 800,000. 

Religious Sects.* 1. Greek, 34,000,000. 2. Catholic and' United Greek, 
6,308,000. 3. Lutheran, 2,500,000. 4. Reformed, 33,000. 5. Armenian, 70,000. 
6. Hernhutters, 8,000. 7. Meunonites, 3,000. 8. Mohammedans, 1,800,000. 9. Jews, 
210,000. 10. Lamutes, 300,000. 11. Brahmins, 300. 12. Shamans, 500,000. 

Clergy. A few of the clergy, are distinguished for their learning, ability, zeal, and 
piety, but most of them are dissolute and irregular in their lives, and altogether unworthy 
of their office. The late Count Orlof, in a letter to Rousseau, says, " The pastor of the 
parish knows neither how to dispute, nor to preach ; and the sheep, in making the sign 
of the cross, verily believe that all is done." 

Bible Societies. The Bible Society of Russia, previous to its suspension in 1826, 
had circulated more than 800,000 Bibles. It had 289 auxiliaries. Its operations, we 
believe, are now partly resumed. In Finland more than 83,000 Bibles and Testaments 
have been circulated. Dr. Lyall, a very intelligent traveller in Russia, says, " That the 
effects of the efibrts of the Bible Societies, will be felt when the present race has passed 
away, and that the uncommon interest taken in these efforts by Alexander, will reflect 

* This account is from Hassel. It differs somowbat from the estimate under " Europe.** p. 46w 
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eternal Itutre upon the memory of that monarch.*' The present sovereien, Nicholas, as 
is well known, is a man of enlarged views. He has recently issued a uKase, requiring 
the establishment of schoob, on the Lancasterian plan, throughout his dominions. The 
moral illumination of that immense empire is an object second only to the spiritual eman- 
cipation of Southern and Eastern Asia. 

Austria. 

In twelve years, from 1815, this monarchy increased, in number of inhabitants, nearly 
7,000,000, making the population 29,000,000. There are 777 cities, 635 suburbs, 224 
market towns, and 69,105 villages. In August, 1829, young men were prohibited from 
entering foreign universities ; a resolution was made to establish a Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Institution. It was opened, April, 1821. Fifty Jesuits, banished from Russia, were 
received into Galicia. In 1821, an order was issued prohibiting private persons from 
sending abroad for instructers, since tlie instruction of youth might be intrusted to the 
Jesuits. In Nov. 1822, the Bible Societies were forbidden to distribute Bibles, in the 
Austrian dominions, particularly the Bohemian Bible, printed in Berlin ; or to sell them 
at reduced prices. 

Germany. 

Recent Religious History. Semler, professor of theology at Halle, was the 
great instrument of introducing rationaUsm, or infidelity, into Germany, in the last half 
of the eighteenth century. For nearly forty years, he waged war with tlie principles 
and systems of his predecessors. A host of able men succeeded, and carried on the 
assault against Christianity. Some years since, only one of the various journals, defended 
the 8upematwal inspiralion of the Bible. The principles of Luther, were almost eradi- 
cated from the country. Here and there, a solitary individual, as Reinhard, Knapp, 
Morus, Storr, Flatt, &c. lifted up their voice, in favor of Jesus and his gospel. Early in 
1804, a correspondence was opened, between the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
ciertain individuals in Nuremberg, in which £100 were offered, on condition that a Bible 
Society should be formed in tbat city. Tbe condition was complied with, a Society 
formed, and an address published. In 1806, it was transferred to BAsle. In 1817, it had 
published twelve editions of the German Bible. In 1806, a Bible Society was formed at 
^rlin. In 1819, it was united with the great Prussian Bible Society, organized by Dr. 
Pinkerton. In 1814, about twelve societies bad been organized. In the great events of 
1814-15, the power and mercy of God were manifested, in the spiritual renovation of 
many of the Prussian and Saxon soldiers. In 1817, Harms, pastor at Kiel, published an 
edition of the Theses of Luther, with appropriate remarks and notes. The book spread 
faa and wide, and was one of the principal means, of the revival of true religion. Occa- 
sional volumes, pamphlets, and periodicals of an evangelical character, have since appear- 
ed. The principal of these, is the Evangelical Church Journal, published at Berlin, by 
Prof. Hengstenberg. It has already exerted a powerful influence. About this time, a 
great excitement took place in Bavaria. Several Roman Catholic clergymen were con- 
verted, and proclaimed the gospel with boldness and power. Persecution followed, and 
almost of course, the principles of the eospel were diflfused and embraced. The Prussian 
king, as is generally supposed, favors the sentiments of the reformation. He has drawn 
into his favorite university, Berlin, several distinguished evangelical professors. The 
Prussian Bible Society has distributed about 400,000 copies of Bibles and Testaments, 
since its formation. The British and Foreign Bible Society, have sent to a lady at Bres- 
lau, 1 ,000 Testaments for distribution ; at Buntzlaw, 23,093 copies have been circulated ; 
2,000 Testaments have been placed at the disposal of a lady in Carlsruhe ; at Cologne, 
11,845 Bibles, and 37,979 Testaments have been issued; at Dantzig, 13,962; in 11 
months of 1828, Dr. Van Ess, issued at Darmstadt, 20,731 copies of the Scriptures ; at 
Detmold, a venerable nobleman, 85 years of age, is actively circulating the Scriptures ; 
at Dresden there is a society of 3,000* members, which have distributed 61,302 copies of 
the Scriptures ; at Elberfield, 2,731 Bibles in one year ; at Frankfort, nearly 10,000 co- 
pies of Bibles and Testaments in one year. " The reception of Bibles, without the Apoc- 
rypha, meets with less and less opposition ;" tbe Marburg Society, circulated in eight 
years, about 2,400 Bibles and Testaments; at Hemhut, in one year, 1,412 copies; at 
konigsberg there is a continued demand for the Scriptures ; at Munich, 5,000 copies of 
Gossner's Testaments are printing ; at Nurenberg, about 13,000 Bibles and Testa- 
ments have been circulated in four years ; at Osnaburgh, crowds of persons are ex- 
tremely anxious for the Bible ; at Posen, the society has 77 associations ; at Stralsund, 
500 Bibles have been given to two Pomeranian noblemen, for distribution ; Dr. Heub- 
ner, of Wittenberg, says that the Bible, without the Apocrypha, is well received. 
At Munich, about 600 men are studying theology, most of whom were, till recently, 
without Bibles of any kind ! The university is Catholic. 

In 1820, a Tract Society was established at Hamburgh, for Lower Saxony. Its income 
during the past year, amounted to 1,500 dollars ; its cuxulation of tracts, to 260^6^^ 
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The committee of this society, have recently sent to the American Trsu^ Society, t 
most touching appeal for help. They say that the enemies of the cross, are contem- 
pladnff ihe formation of a society, for distributing tracts. The first which they propose to 
publish, may be called the *^ Devil's Bible," so entirely are the doctrines of religion 
evaded or denied. Many other painful facts are related, showing how desperate (he 
struggle is, in that country, between the friends and enemies of Revelation. The 
society have circulated since their formation, 764,376 tracts. Depositories and aux- 
iliaries are established in many parts of Germany. 

At Berlin, there is a society for the instruction of prisoners, to whom the Christian stu- 
dents have permission to preach. In the six or seven Prussian universities, there is at 
least one professor, who is sound in the faith. There b now establishing at Berlin, t 
Mssionary Institution ; a Jews' Society has existed some time. Very mudi good is done 
in Prussia, by means of the schools. There is one in every parish. In Wurtenberg, 
there is a laree number of decidedly Christian ministers. Count Yon Der Recke, has 
about 200 orphans, under Christian instruction, at Dussclthal, on the Rhine. 

Switzerland. 

Religious History. The Pays de Vaud, is a beautiful country, lying between the 
lake of Geneva, and the Jura mountains. In 1798, it became an independent canton, 
by throwing off the dominion of Berne. By the Congress of Vienna, the government was 
constituted the head of the church, with authority to license, place, and remove the 
clergy, and assign, and pay their salaries. In 1813, the religious excitement at Geneva, 
commenced with prayer meetings o( a few students in theology. In 1817, the " venera- 
ble company of Geneva," as the pastors are termed, imposed their celebrated test upon 
yoimg ministers and candidates, requiring them to encage not to deliver their opinions in 
Ihe pulpit upon the essential doctrines of the gospeL Several ministers refused to sub- 
scribe this test. One of them, Mr. Malan, was forbidden to preach, and was deprived of 
his support as professor in College. This excitement soon spread to the neighboring can- 
ton of Vaud, which had been deeply affected by the influence of Gibbon, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. A clergyman, who held religious meetings on Sabbath evening, was silenced. 
This individual, with eight others, addressed a letter to the government, declaring their 
determination to separate from the established churches. In answer, a decree was issued 
by government, forbidding all religious assemblies, except those of the established church, 
and requiring the police officers to break up every other. On the 20th of May, it was for- 
bidden that me Scriptures should be read or explained in a family, in connexion with any 
others, besides its members. Fines, imprisonments, and banishment followed. One cler- 
gyman was imprisoned ten weeks, and then banished for two years, for suffering five 
other persons to read the Bible with him, in his own house. In four or five years, about 
20 separate churches were formed, and the law of 1824 sunk into a dead letter. In 1829, 
a missionary was sent out, to preach in those places where evangelical sentiments were 
not taught He was however arrested, and confined three weeks. 

Miscellaneous. About ten years ago, an institution was formed at Beuggen, for 
orphans, near BAsle, with the addition of a seminary, in which about 20 persons have 
been constantly preparing to become schoolmasters. Many orphans have been educated 
at this, and similar institutions. These schools have become numerous in Switzerland, 
France, and Wittenberg. A Christian education has been adopted at most of diem. 

A Missionary Seminary has been in existence at B^sle, for several years, under the 
exeellcnt tuition of Rev. Theophilus Blumhardt. Ml the students, (between twenty and 
Uiirty in number,) hold themselves in readiness to engage in Foreign Missions. 

France. 

Population. According to the statement of Baron Dupin, France contains 31,000,000 
of inhabitants. The annual increase is about 200,000. Two thirds of the population are 
employed in agriculture, and one third in manufacturing and commercial pursuits. 

Literature. In 1814, the whole number of sheets of all the works published in 
France, amounted to 45,675,039; in 1826, to 144,561,094. The subjects, upon which 
there has been the greatest increase, are theology, legislation, the sciences, philosophy, 
history and travels. In 1825, the number of volumes printed, was 18,767,723. lliis 
was a little more than a volume to each of die 12,000,000 of persons in France, who are 
supposed to be able to read. 

French Protestants. The number of Reformed (Calvinistic) ministers in 
France, is 306 ; under whose superintendence there are 438 buildings, consecrated to 
public worship. In coimexion with these churches, there are 451 Bible Societies and 
Associations, 59 Societies and Depositories of Religious Tracts, 124 Missionary Societies 
and Associations, 78 Sunday Schools, and 892 Elementary Schools. This statement does 
not include the Lutheran churches. Through want of churches, many of the Protestant 
eofngregations are obliged to meet for public worship in out-houses, bams, &c. 
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BIBX.K Socicrns. The Protestant Kble Society at Paris, in the year ending March 
31, 1828, distributed 14,626 copies; since Oie fbrmadon of the Society, 91,664 copies. The 
receipts of 1828, from the auxiliaries, were 6,000 francs more than those of the preceding 
3rear. 

Tracts. The Paris Tract Society, issued, during the year ending April, 1828, 
172,800 Tracts : not less that 800,000 publications were distributed. 

Miscellanies. The present sovereign of France, Charles X., is a liberal and pop- 
ular monarch. He has recently constituted 25 new stations for the Protestant clergy. 
The most important are occupied by faithful preachers. Nazou, the profesrar of theoU 
ology at the Protestant University of Montauban, is a Neologist His heretical views, 
have recently been exposed in a French periodical. This is leading to discussions and 
investigations, which will probably be productive of the happiest results. An interesting 
correspondence has been carried on, for two years past, between the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and the French Protestants. 

General Remarks in regard to the Continent, 

1. The principal instrumental cause of the religious feeling, which has been awakened 
in various parts of the continent, is the circulation of the Scriptures. God is put- 
ting signal honor upon His own truth. The Britbh and Foreign Bible Society, are 
doing mat for Europe in 1830, which the translations of Luther and his coadjutors did 
ijaiaso. 

2. A very interesting fiict, in the present state of Europe, is the enlightened zeal of 
indwidual Christians. One is literadly chasing a thousand. Rev. Mark Wilks, is the 
centre of benevolent effort in France. Dr. Leander Van Ess, a Catholic clergyman in 
Darmstadt, has circulated between 600 and 700,000 Bibles. Von Bulow, a distineuisbed 
Prussian General at the battle of Waterloo, has won nobler honors in the wide dissemi- 
nation of Christian truth, in Norway, and the surrounding regions. 

3. The character and enlarged views of some of the sovereigns of Europe, is a matter 
of congratulation. Charles X. of France, favors the Protestants ; Frederic of Prussia, 
and his family, are warmly attached to orthodox sentiments. Nicholas of Russia, is estab- 
liahingLancasterian schools in his dominions. 

4. The foreign missionary spirit, which has been awakened, contemporaneously, with 
flie dawn of viSd religion, is a most interesting fact. At BAsle, in the valleys of barmen, 
among the hills of southern France, a spirit has been awakened, which would not have 
dishonored Lyons, in the third century, nor Jerusalem, after the martyrdom of Stephen.* 

5. The British Continental Society, empk>yed in IS29^0, forty-two agents on the coh- 
tinent, and expended about £2,000 mr their support. The eflbrts of these agents are prin- 
cipally directed to the Catholic population. The state of this population is deplorable in- 
deed. Bfidnight darkness, rests on almost all southern Europe. Only one newspaper is 
printed in Spain, and not a single literary magazine. " An archbishop in that country, 
rec^ves £100,600 a year, while die wretched people are wo-begone indeed !" 

6. Infidels, of various descriptions, are making strenuous efforts to uphold their cause. 
Sbtce 1817, there have been circulated on the continent, ^o« millions seven hundred 
and sixty-eisht thousand, nine hundred volumes of the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and other infidel writers. 

England. 

PopuiATiON. The population of England, in 1801, was 8,331,433 ; in 1811, 9,538- 
827. Rate of increase 14^ per cent ; in 1821, 11,261,437. Rate of increase 18 per cent 
Present population, probably, between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000. 

Land. In England, there are 25,632,000 acres of cultivated land ; 3,454,000 unculti- 
vated, capable of improvement ; 3,266,400 unprofitable ; total, 32,342,400 acres. 

Canals, &c. In 1823, the total length of canals in Great Britain, excluding those 
under five miles, was 2,589 miles. In 1823, the total extent of turnpike roads in 
Great Britain, was 24,531 miles. The number of houses inhabited in England, is 
1,885,918, occupied by 2,346,717 families. Families employed chiefly in agriculture, are 
773,732 ; in trade, manufactures, handicraft, &c. 1,118,295 ; all other families, 454,690. 
Number of persons in the army and navy, 319,300. ^ 

England has long been distinguished, in the providence of God, for the great variety 
and vast amount of her efibrts, for the difiiislon of Christianity, and the relief of human 
suflfering. What the little island Sicily was to the Roman State, in respect to temporal 
subsistence, being the " granary of the empire," the little island of Albion is, in respect 
to spiritual subsistence, to the whole earth. 



* The consecration of the first French Protestant missionaries, took place within a short distance from 
the spot where Admiral Coligny was murdered, and where the bell tolled to announce the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The sceaei and associations of the meeting, were of the most affecting kind. 
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We shall now proceed to give some account of her charitieg, humane and Christian, 
especially those which have reference to the supply of her own wants, and the relief of 
her own miseries, and those of her suffering sister, Ireland. 

I. Philanthropic Societies. 

1. JVational Chiardian InsiittUion, Formed for the purpose of protecting the public 
from the evils arising from the frequent, and too often fraudulent practice, or giving false 
characters to bad servants, and for the encouragement of those servants, whose characters 
will bear the test of strict inquiry, by providing them with respectable situations, granting 
relief in sickness or distress, and af^fording them asylums in old age.* 

2. Society for superseding the necessity of Climbing Boys, This is done by encourag- 
ing a new method of sweeping chimneys. The Society also take measures for improv- 
ing the condition of children, and of others, employed by chimney sweepers. The subject 
has, likewise, occupied the attention of Parliament, and due investigation has shown, that 
there are few chimneys, which cannot as well be swept by a machine, as by boys. 

3. London Society, for the improvement and encouragement of female servants, by 
annual and other rewards. Formed in 1815. 

4. British Society y for rewarding servants. 

5. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Sermons are preached annually 
on this subject. It has also occupied the attention of Parliament 

6. Royal Humane Society, to collect and circulate the most approved and effectual 
methods for recovering persons apparently drowned, or dead from any other cause ; and 
to suggest and provide suitable apparatus for, and bestow rewards on those who assist in 
the preservation and restoration oi life. 

7. Charity i for distributing bread, meat, and coals, among the Jewish poor, during the 
winter season. 

8. Royal JVational Institution, for preservation of life from shipwreck. 

9. Society for the Encouragement of Industry, and the Reduction of Poor Rates, 
Formed in 1818. 

10. Endeavor Society, to disseminate the true principles of the Established Church, 
by forming a library of orthodox works, and by distributing cheap books, tracts, and 
papers, gratis, to the poor ; also to form a supply of medical articles ror the suffering. 

1 1 . ^ciety for preventing loss of life by fire. 

12. Philanthropic Society, for the admission of the of&pring of convicts, and for the 
reformation of criminal poor children. 

13. Surrey Asvlxmi, for the employment and reformation of discharged prisoners. 

14. General Philanthropic Society, for the relief of the manufacturing and laboring 
poor in temporary distress, and for other benevolent purposes. 

15. Society for the Relief of Distressed Widows, applying within one month after 
their widowhood. 

16. Society for the Discharge and Relief of Persons Imprisoned for SmdU Ddfts, 
throughout England and Wales. 

17. Caledonian Society, for a£R>rding relief to distressed and destitute persons, of all 
countries and descriptions. 

18. London Aged Christian Society, for the permanent relief of the decidedly 
Christian poor. 

Besides these there are many others of a similar character, but more limited in influence, 
designed to meet the various conditions and wants of a poor and suffering population. 

II. Societies for the Benefit of Africans, 

1. African Institution* Its principal object is the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
promotion of civilization among the African nations. It labors to collect the most com- 
plete accounts of the agricultural and commercial relations of Africa, and of the physical, 
intellectual, and moral condition of its inhabitants. It has exerted much influence upon 
the continental governments, through means of the British. 

2. Society for protecting the naiural and constitutional rights of vtfants bom in 
the colonies of England, 

8. Society for the relirfand instruction of poor Africans and Asiatics. 

4. Slave Conversion Society. The object is designated by its name. It is to provide 
religious instruction for the slaves in the West Indies. It employs about 40 teachers. 

6. JVegro Children Education Societjf. This Society is engaged in providing school 
masters and mistresses, in erecting buildings for schools, in cooperating with proprietors, 

* We ihall givo tho officera, income, date of establishment, &c of most of these Societies, in some tablet 
ID the soquol. 
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in iarmsbing them with teachers for their plantatioiis, in providing houses of refuge, &e. 
It lias expended something more than £2,000 since its formation m 1825. 

6. Ladies* JSTegro Slave ReUrf Societies, There are twenty or tliirty associations in 
England, formed to aid intfae emancipation, particularly of female slaves ; of whom there 
ire 360,000 in the British West Indian colonies. 

7. .dnH'Slaoery Society. His royal highness the duke of Gloucester, is president of 
this Society. Its great object is to procure the final and total abolition of slavery 
throughout the British dominions. It has more than 250 auxiliaries, some of them 
of the most active character. It holds its annual meeting in London, in the month of 
May. The last meeting was one of greater interest than any preceding. Mr. Wilber- 
fbrce presided. Messrs. Brougham, Denman, Z. Macauley, T. B. Macauley, Lushington, 
Buxton, lords Milton, Calthorpe, and others, moved and seconded resolutions. On the 
15th of May, 1824, Parliament, by its unanimous resolutions recognized the evil of 
slavery, and the du^ of providing tor its ultimate extinction, and his Majesty's ministers 
undertook to carry these resolutions into effect The colonial legislatures, however, 
refused to comply with the resolutions of Parliament. A powerful West Indian body in 
England is opposed to the abolition. On the second of February, 1880, a revised and 
amended code of slave laws was made out for the colonies. Some of the most salutary 
provisions have not been complied with. 

In this state of thing?, the philanthropists of Britain have determined to petition Parlia- 
ment in a louder, and more determined voice than ever. The noble minded men, at the 
last meeting, renewed their solemn, and often repeated vow, never to rest till the glori- 
ous work is done, 

III. Peace Societies, 

In 1816, a society was formed in London, for the promotion of permanent and univer- 
sal peace. Some distinguished individuals have entered warmly into the measure. The 
methods which Peace Societies use for the accomplishment of their objects are, 1. To 
lessen the causes of war. 2. To urge on nations tiie expedient of a general congress, 
by which to settie national differences. 8. To make known the facts m regard to war 
in all their extent, the cost in blood, in treasure, in crime, in intemperance, taxation, 
poverty, &c. 

The foUowing estimate of the expenses of the wars in Europe and in the United 
States, from 17&, to 1815, has been made from authentic documents. 

The expense to Great Britain, ^,200,000,000 

« to France, 8,130,000,000 

« to Austria, 500,000,000 

" to other European governments, . 4,550,000,000 
« to tiie United States, 120,000,000 

Total, . . $11,500,000,000 

Thus for a thirty-two years' war, the killing of several hundred thousand men, and 
the production of an unutterable amount of distress, poverty, and crime. Christian 
governments have paid not less than eleven thousand millions of dollars, 

IV. Prison Discipline Societies, 

1. British Society, for the reformation of female prisoners, formed in 1821. 

2. Westminster Asylum, for the reception of the better class of offenders, 1822. 

3. Gnardian Society, with the same general object as the last. 

4. London Female Penitentiary, 1807. • 

5. Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline and the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, This Society was formed in 1815. Its seventh report contains 640 pages. 
In 1823, the number of persons committed in England, Wales, and Ireland, was 37,648. 
Of these 9,185 were acquitted, after having endured, frequenUy for several months, all the 
miseries and disgrace of penal imprisonment. 

V. Seamens* Societies. 

1. Sailors* Home, or Royal Brunswick Maritime Establishment, for the reception, lodg- 
ing, and protection of the persons and property of sailors, the improvement of their morak, 
saving them from the crimps of London, and regularly shaping them on outward bound 
vessels to all parts of the world, his majesty's navy, the coast guard, or revenue service. 

2. Port of London and Bethel Union Society. From the lastreport, presented May 10, 
1830, we gather the following facts. A floating chapel has been stationed at one place for 
twelve years, at which religious services are statedly held, — thirteen Bethel meetings are 
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held weekly on the river, — forty-three diips have hoigted the Bethel fltg, for the first 
time, the past year — ^for one prajing sailor eight years ago, there are fourteen now, — ona 
pious ciqitain, in 1814, knew of only two religious masters at the port from whkh he 
sails, now he is personally acquainted with fifty-three^— divine service has been conduct- 
ed by one man on board 165 coal boats, — thirty-two bo^tes of books have been granted to 
sailors during the past year, and 1,765 volumes lent, — ^forty children are supported in the 
Merchant Seamens* Oi^han Asylum. 

VI. Societies for the Promotion of General Meligunu Objects. 

1. Sritish R^ormaHon Society. This society was formed in 1828, with a view ta 
promote the true principles of Protestantism. Its exertions are chiefW directed to Ireland, 
where it holds public meetings for disputation and the circulation oi religious tracts. In 
Ensland, owing to the ignorance of the people, the artifices of the papists, &c., and 
in ScoUand, papacy is gainms ground. But in Ireland the success of the society has been 
great Sixty-five meetings n^ been held in the province of Munster. The number of 
readers is thirty-nine, of whom twenty-five are engaged in Ireland, and one at Rome ! At 
Manchester a meeting was held for discussion, at wMch 4,000 persons were present, and 
6,000 outside. At Limerick, one of the principal popish districts in Ireland, discussions had 
been held for three days in succession. At Gla^w, such was the interest which their 
operations excited, that 30,000 persons fidled of obtaining admission to the meetings. 
. 2. Christian Instruction Society y for the dissemination of the truths of Scripture, in dis- 
tricts where there is little religious instruction, particularly in London, by means of teach- 
ers and libraries. In the last report, 1830, it is stated, that there are connected with the 
institution, fifty-four associations; 1,101 gratuitous visiters, who had under their benevolent 
care, 26,914 families, including at least 134,000 individuals; making an increase of 12,000 
individuals since the preceding report There are also sixty stations for reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, and twenty-eight loan libraries. 

8. Irish Society of London, The great object of this society is to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the native tongue of the Irish, as that to the people of Ireland possesses charms, 
which belong to no other. Number of schools, 491; pupils, 16,896; 10,000 readers in 
their native tongue had been added in 1829-30. Most gratifying testimonials of the 
good, which this society is accomplishing, are constantly brought to hght 

4. Bxrhemian Society ^ formed for the establishment of schools, and for the support of 
scriptural readers in Ireland. Day schools 625, containing 51,078 scholars, oi whom 
21,330 have been Roman Catholics. Adult schools 274, containing 10,982 scholars. Sun- 
day schools 392, containing 17,841 scholars, who are all instructed by gratuitous teachers. 
Sixty-four persons are employed as inspectors or scriptural readers. Bibles and Testa- 
ments circulated during the year, 26,386; in all, 235,781 copies. 

5. Society for the Protection of Reli^us Liberty. The great object of this society is 
to promulgate and maintain the vitally important principle, " That it is the essential and 
unalienable right of every man to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science.*' The measures which they desire to accomplish are, some improvements in 
the Toleration Acts, — ^the correction of abuses in regard to the burial of Dissenters,— 
the amendment of a law by which Bq>tists are excluded from the rites of bui^, — 
the conversion of marriage into a civil contract, relieving Dissenters from a com- 
pulsory celebration of marriage, by a rite to which they are conscienciously opposed, — to 
exempt all places of religious worship from poor rates, &c. &c. About seventy cases 
came before the attention of the committee during the year 1829-30. Legal advice 
and directions were eiven, which in many, cases resulted favorably. John mlks, Esq., 
of London, is a most tearless, gifted and unwearied assertor of the claims of this society. 
Its funds are procured by donations of £2 from each of the dissenting congregations m 
En^and, and of £l from those in Wales. 

VII. Societies for the Promotion of Education, 

1. Society for Promoting Ecclesiastical Ehotoledge. The object of thi» society is to 
circulate, by books and tracts, useful information on subjects connected with the scriptural 
government of the Church of Christ. The monthly publications of the society are on the 
following subjects : 1. On Free Inquiry in Religion. 2. Christ the only King of his 
Church. 3. State of the World at the Christian Epoch. 4. Importance of Correct Views, 
on the Constitution of the Church, and on the Constitution of the Primitive Churches. 
5. Historical Series. 

2. British and Foreign School Society, At the central school of the society there are 
twenty Arab youths, sent thither by the governor of Egjrpt In six months they were 
able to read and write English. Much attention is paid to the selection and training of 
schoolmasters, — who exert such a powerful influence over children and their parents ; 
and of whom there are 20,000 in England and Wales. Fifty-two had applied, in 1829-^0, 
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fir penniafen to letm Ifae system of the society ; twenty-six had been reeeired. TUs 
society have estabhshed schools in ahnost every part of the world. In Sweden they bane 
192 schools, and 12,600 scholars. In Russia, the emperor has ordered thirteen masters 
to introdnee the system faito the provinces. 

8. Book Sodeiy.for Promoting Edigiou8 Shoudedi^e among the Poor, In the speech 
of the Rev. Mr. Wood, at the last annual meeting of this society, we find the foUowhig 
interesting facts. In the year 1299, the Bishop of Winchester ccNild not obtain the loan of 
a Bible with marginal annotations, even from his own convent, without giving a bond, 
drawn up with great solemnity. The prior and convent of Rochester, at a certain tiffie» 
declared ezpresdy, that tliey would, every year, pronounce the irrevocable sentence of 
damnation on that man who should dare to purloin or conceal a latin translation of Arista- 
tie's Physics. Before the year 1300, the library of the university of Oxford, consisted of 
t few tracts only, which were chained or kept in chests. This is an old society lately 
revived. 

4. J^TaHonal School Society, Principally supported by the established church. There 
are now receiving instruction in &e schools of the society, 216,617 children. During the 
past year 113 new schools have been established, and an addition to the number of scholars 
of 11,000. The central scJiool contains 586 boys, and 195 girls. Several of the speakers, 
at the late anniversary, urged on the attention^of the meeting, the importance of com- 
hinmg manual labor with ttudy. This society is under £e patronage of the Idng, 
and aS the Protestant bishops. It adopts the system of Dr. Bell. 

In addition to the societies which we have noticed, we have before us a list of no less 
than ybr/y, which would appropriately come under this head, and some of which act on 
an extensive scale. 

Till. Bible and Tract Societies. 

1. J>raval and Military Bible Society, The number of copies of the Scriptures dis- 
tributed last year, was 13,233; since the formation of the society, 244,477. To 29 
regiments and corps, 3,135 Bibles and Testaments have been given ; to the East India 
Company's troops in Bengal, 2,057. Since 1823, when the duke of York ordered that 
each soldier should be furnished with a Bible, 40,000 copies have been distributed through 
the army ; 6,000 more than had been distributed in the 24 years preceding. 

2. Prayer Book and Homily Society, In the river Thames, near the Port of London, 
100,000 seamen are constantly employed, besides 16,000 watermen and Ughter men. 
Of all the ships, which come into the river, two thirds have been supplied with religious 
instruction, by the performance of divine service, regularly, on the Sabbath. During the 
year, 1,025 prayer books have been distributed in the Thames, 889 homilies bestowed 
gratuitously, and 1,022 select homilies. There are 122 commanders, who have divine 
service on board their ships statedly ; 262, occasionally ; 262 wholly neglect it 

3. British and Foreign Bible Society. During the last year. 111 new branch soci- 
eties have been formed, and 434,424 Bibles and Testaments issued. The entire issues of 
tiie society, since its formation, are six nullions one hundred and nineteen thousand three 
hundred and seventy-si^. 

4. Religious Tract Society, This society has published, during the last year, 170 
new works, making a total, smce its commencement, of 1,300. The sale of tracts, the 
last year, has produced the sum of £19,000. The total number issued during the year, 
was 10,900,000 ; since its commencement, it has issued, in 49 languages, upwards of 140 
millions of tracts. Its daily issues are about 34,000. 

IX. Sabbath School Societies, 

1. Sunday ScJwol Union, Issues of books and school requisites, during the year 
1829-80, amounted to 869,841. A new series of class books, adapted to the improved 
modes of instruction have been compiled. The subject of Bible classes has been brought 
before the public, by an address ivom the committee ; and ministers, Id various parts of 
the kingdom, have formed them in their congregations. Several clothing associations 
have been formed, by which hundreds of poor children have been supplied with raiment. 
The whole number of Sunday schools in Great Britain and Ireland reported, is 9,895 ; 
teachers, 97,747 ; scholars, 1,019,693, being an increase within the last year of 40,600. 

2. Sunday School Society. Schools assisted, (267 for the first time,) 404, containing 
37,197 scholars ; English spelling books distributed, 31,539 ; Welsh, 12,171 ; Alphabets 
and monosyllables on boards, in English, 6,958 ; in Welsh, 6,110 ; Primers, 6,906 ; En- 
glidi Bibles and Testaments, 6,843 ; Welsh, 2,463. 

X. Home Missionary Societies, 

1. London Itinerant Society. (A Home Missionary Institution.) This society is in- 
tended to spread the knowledge of Christ in those villages which are destitute of it, with- 
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in fifteen miles round London, by means of preaching, establishins schools, and distribu- 
ting tracts. Stations are occupied in 27 villages ; the preaching of the gospel is attended 
by about 12,600 persons, and the children in the Sunday schools, amount to 1,000. 

2. Home Missionary Society, designed to spread the gospel through the country. It 
has provided for the mstruction of 20,000 villagers, and about 5,000 children. It has 
about 80 county associations. 

8. Baptist Home Missionary Society. It supports, in a great degree, about 30 mis- 
sionaries, and extends aid to more than 50 itinerant and village preachers, stationed in 
various places, from the Land's End to the Orkneys. 

4. Generai Baptist Home Missionary Society. Supported by the General Baptists. 
We have seen no account of their proceedings.*^ 

MiBCELLAiriEs. Considerable interest has recently been excited in England, on the 
subject of the profanation of the Sabbath. Various addresses have been made, and pam- 
phlets written. The bishop of London, has called the attention of his clergy to the fear- 
nil profanation of the Sabbath in London. A petition has been sent to Parliament, and 
favorably received, from above 14,000 bakers in London and the suburbs, praying that the 
law, which now allows dinners to be baked on the Sabbath, within a certain distance, might 
be altered. Not less than 45,000 copies of newspapers are circulated in London on the 
Sabbath, and read probably by 250,000 people. 

Means have been adopted in various parts of England and Wales, for the promotion of 
revivals of religion. Several interesting and powerful articles, on the subject, have ap- 

5 eared in the London Magazines, particularly two or three from the pen of the Rev Mr. 
ames, of Birmingham. On the 29th of November, 1829, a meeting of 49 ministers was 
held, in London, and on the 3d of December another, at which 53 clergymen were pre- 
sent, to consider the importance of a general revival of religion. Both meetings were 
marked with great solemnity, and were attended with important results. In November, 
all the London Baptist Churches, observed a day of fasting and prayer. 

In Wales, the number of ministers and chapels has doubled within half a century, and 
the number of professing Christians trebled. It is supposed that within one year, (1828-9,) 
more than 3,000 souls were added to the churches in South Wales. 

Scotland. 

We have not the means, at present, to give anything like an adequate account of the 
moral and religious condition of Scotland. This we may attempt in the next volume of 
the Register. Great exertions are made to extend the school system in the Highlands, 
to promote the moral improvement of Glasgow, and Edinburgh, and recently to stay the 
progress of intemperance. Many meetings have been held in Scotland, and in her sister 
kingdoms. Six editions of Beecner's Sermons on Intemperance, have been published in 
Great Britain.! 

Ireland. 

Catholic Emancipation. Previously to 1793, all the Irish Catholics were ex- 
cluded from public offices, and from participation in the choice of members of Parliament 
In 1793, the Irish Act, so called, was passed, which conferred on tiie CathoUcs the elec- 
tive franchise, threw open to them all employments in the army in Ireland, and all offices 
in the navy. They continued to be excluded from SO public offices, and from Parliament 
In 1801, the union between England and Ireland was effected, but no relief was secured 
for the CathoUcs. In consequence of the opposition of the king to Catholic emancipation, 
William Pitt, and his colleagues, resigned their places in 1801. In 1822, Mr. Canning 
carried a bill through the Commons oy a majority of 22, giving a seat in Parliament to 
tiie Catholics ; it was lost in the Lords. On the 10th of April, 1829, the bill was carried 
by Mr. Peel, through the Commons, with a majority of 178 ; and by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the Lords, with a majority of 104. By this bill the Catholics are made eligi- 
ble to all offices of State, except four. They are still excluded from places connected 
with the Church Establishment. In order to entitle them to the right of suffi^ge, a real 
estate is necessary, of £10 annual income.^ 

* We do not give an^ statements of the condition and prospects of the dilTeront Foreign Mitsionarf 
Societies, as the nnost important facts are detailed in connexion with the various stations. 

t From a statement made in Parliament, it seems that the quantity of spirits consumed in England and 
Wales has increased during tfyi last 20 years, from 12,000,000 to 34,000,000 salk., or one hundred per cent, 
while the population haa. klcreased but fifty per cent. The quantity of malt now made is less than it 
was in 1787, ardent spirits having taken the place of malt liquors. 

X We hope to be able, at some future time, to give a condensed and accurate view, of the various efforts, 
for the moral and spiritual good of this long afflicted island. The number of Catholictt in Ireland, is aboat 
5fi00fi00 ; in Great Britain, 1,000,000. The Catholic clergy in Ireland, are about 4,600 ia number. 
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EzTKirr. The length of thk continent it upwardf of 9,000 miles ; iti hreadth, oo an 
average, from 1,600 to 1^00 ; its area about 15,000,000 iquare miles. 

DirrERXiTT Classcs. 1. 1VhUe$, descended from Spanish, Portuguese, British, 
French, Dutch, Danish, German, and Russian colonists. 2. ^egroe$, descendants of 
Africans, forced from their native country, and mostly held in bondage. 8. Ihdian$, Ae 
aborigines, scattered over the whole continent The numbers of £e different classes, 
as estimated by Humboldt, are as follows : — 

Indians, 8,600,000 

Africans, 6,000,000 

Mixed races, 6,600,000 

Whites, 18,600,000 

Total, . . 86,100,000 
Baibi estimates the whole population at 89,000,000, and distributes it as follows : — 



Brazil, 

Colombia, 

Peru, 

Bolivia, 

ChiH, 

Rio de la Plata, 



6,000,000 
2300,000 
1,700,000 
1,800,000 
1,400,000 



Netherlands Amer. 114,000 
Russian '• 60,000 

Central ** 1,660,000 

Mexico, 7,600,000 

United States, 11,600,000 
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John Cabot, an Englisbman. 

Columbus. North Coast of South America. 



Paraguay, 2,600,000 

HayO, 960,000 

Spanish America, 1,240,000 
French «« 240,000 

Danish « 110,000 

700,000 j English " 2,290,000 

There is yet space and a fertile soil, for the subsistence of more than 600,000,000. 

The following division has been made according to the languages used. 

Number of those who speak the English language, 12,600^)00 

the Spuiish language, 10,174,000 

the Portuguese language, .... 8,740,000 

tiie Indian languages, 7,698,000 

the French language, 1,242,000 

tiie Dutch, DanLh, Swedish, and Russian, 216,000 

Lopez estimates the number of Indian languages at 1,600. Humboldt resolves &em 
into two original tongues — ^the Toltecan and Apalachian. 

History of Discovxrt. 

Coontry. Dat«. By whom diieoTerad, tod reomrki. 

Greenland, 960 By the Icelanders. Ericke Raude, sooth as far as Florida. 

Bahamas, 1492 Columbus discovered San Salvador, October 11 or 12. 

Cuba, 1492 Columbus. 

Other West Indies, 1493 Columbus, in his second voyage. 

Newfoundland, *' -.-«.. «... 

Continent. 

Eastern Coasts, N. A. 

Brazil, 

Labrador, 

Golf of Mexico, 

Canada, 

Florida, 

Peru, 

Magellan Straits, 

North America, 

California, 

Chili, 

Mines of Potosi, 

Davis's Straits, 

Hudson's Bay, 

Chesapeake £^y. 

Cape Horn, 

Frozen Ocean, 

Louisiana, 

Behring^s Straits, 

Missouri, 

^""""'wka?^^ 1819.22-26 \ ^*P*"*'" ^"^' ^ '^^'^ ^' ^- ^■*' ^^"'° *** ^^ ^' ^^• 

Spanish America. 

The new republics are in so distracted a condition, and so little is now attempting for 
their moral improvement, that we shall necessarily be very brief in our remarks. Revo- 
lution Miows revolution, so rapidlv, that the general division of the countries, and the 
outlines of Aeir geography can hardly be ascertained. 
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Dats. 
960 
1492 
1492 
1493 
1497 
1498 
1499 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1608 
1512 
1515 



Oj^do. Amerigo Vespucci. 

Alvarez. Call^ Brazil, from its red wood. 

Coter^al, a Portuffuese. 

Columbus, in bis fast voyage. 

Thomas Aubert. Before by fishermen. 

Ponce de Leon, a Spaniard. 

Perez de la Rua. 
1519 Magellan, under Charles V. Ship went round the worid. 
1524 Verazzani travelled from Fk>rida to Newfoundland. 

Cortez. 

Alma^, one of the conquerors of Peru. 

Spaniards. 

Davis, an Englishman. 

Hudson, an f^lishman, in his third voyage. Killed. 

John Smith. 

Le Maire and Schouten, Dutchmen. 



1535 
1637 
1545 
1587 
1607 
1607 
1616 



1636 Russians, first Russian ships sailed down the Lena. 

1673 Explored by the French, m 1682. 

1728 Bebring. Dane, found the two continents separated 29 miles. 

1804--5-6 Lewis and Clarlc Also Columbia River. 
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Bibles. The omission of the Apociypha, both by the American, and British andForeign 
Bible Societies} has been eageriy seized, as a pretext for prohibiting the circulation of 
the Scriptures. In Mexico, an edict of the ecclesiastica] authorities, at first nearly put 
an end to the sales, but they are beginning to revive. In 1829, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, forwarded 11,400 copies of the Scriptures, or parts of them. Messrs. 
Thomson and Matthews, their agents, put into circulation nearly 12,000 copies. A citi- 
zen of the United States, writing to the Secretary of the American Bible Society says, 
that in the State of Chihuapa, wiu 121,000 inhabitants, he believes that there are not 
more than six or eight copies of the Spanish Bible. His duties have led him into every 
part of the State. In Buenos Ayres, the Rev. Theophilus Parvin, and Mr. Garcia have 
carried the Scriptures from house to house, and found multitudes of people utterly igno- 
rant of their contents. Yet here a wide door is open, and no opposition has succeeded in 
closing it The American Society has sent a small quantity to Carthagena. 

Tracts. The Rev. William Torrey, at Buenos Ayres, has written a small tract in 
Spanish, on the duty of circulating the Scriptures among the common people, which, it 
is hoped, will do much good. The London Tract Society have printed 16 publications 
for Spanish children and youth. During the last year, they sent 50,000 sermons, tracts, 
and children's books to Spanish America ; 10,000 were sent to Mexico, and all purchased 
as soon as it was known that they had arrived. The Society have since sent 33,000 
more. The Spanish and French Translation Society, have printed 5,600 copies, chiefly 
of larger works, for the benefit of these provinces. 

West Indies and Guiana. 

Wesleyan Missionary Society. J. Felvus, J. Hodge, £. Wood, M. Banks, missiona- 
ries on the island St. Christopher ; T. Harrison, R. Hawkins, J. Manley, J. Cadman, J. 
Cullingford, on the island Antigua ; J. Brownell, G. Beard, T. Pugh, J. Crofls, on the 
Bahamas; J. Home in Bermuda; J. Cox, E. Frazer, on Dominica; J. Fletcher, E. 
Grieves, on Grenada; W. Hunt, on St. Bartholomew; T. K. Hyde, B. Gartside, in 
JVevis ; T. Payne, J. Wood, Jr. on Trinidad ; T. Morgan, T. Murray, J. Barry, D. Kerr, 
J. Orton, J. Edney, P. Duncan, W. Crookes, J. Whitehouse, on Jamaica ; A. White- 
house, J. Burton, W. F. Pichott, at Tortola; J. Edmonson, Jr. W. Fidler, T. Loflhouse, 
in Demerara; S. P. Wooley, W. H. Rale, R. Homabrook, J. Mortier, J. Cheesewrigh^ 
at St. Vincent; W. Clough, at Montserrat; St. D. Baduy, ?XHayti; H. Britten, at 
Anguilly ; M. Rayner, J. Briddon, at Barbadoes ; W. Dawson, at St. Eustaiius ; J. 
Nelson, at St. Martins ; 3. Rathbone, E. Vigis, at Tobago. 

Total, (from report 1829,) 20 islands ; 59 missionaries ; 50 assistants ; whites in con- 
nexion with the Society, 1,079 ; free colored, 6,910 ; slaves, 24,085 ; total, free color- 
ed and slaves, 30,995 ; in the year 1829, about 2,500 increase ; children instructed, ten 
thotisand. 

JVetherlands Missionary Society. F. A. Wix, in Guiana, ministers to a congregation 
of 146 colored people ; Mr. Abkenius at Paramaribo, has been the means of converting 
many of the heathen to the knowledge of the gospel. 

Scottish Missionary Society. Messrs. BIyui, Chamberlain, and Watson, continue their 
labors, with much success, on the island of Jamaica. Many of the whites greatly favor the 
mission. Scholars of all descriptions, 600 ; communicants, 43 ; inquirers, 200. 

London Missionary Society. Mr. Wray> continues to labor at Berbice ; J. Ketley, 
at Demerara ; 200 communicants ; 110 catechumens ; 166 Sunday scholars. 

Gospel Propagation Society. This Society has nearly 400 slaves as property ! on 
its Codrington estates, in Barbadoes. The course pursued by this society, meets with 
severe and just reprehension, in Great Britain. Sunday markets, it seems, are allowed 
on the estates, from dawn till 9 o'clock. 

United Brethren. (Missions commenced in 1732.) 
Islandg, &c. No. of Stations. Misflionaries. No. Baptized. Comm. 

^Sybrecht, Junghans, Staude, Keil, Blitl, Schindler, i 

Danish W. Indies, 7] ^^::t^ry^:^,^;^^;,l^:if'.^l^^\ *m 4,026 

( mas, Kleint, SchmilZ; Zetzcbe, 1 

Antigua, 5 \ ^ bT„t's?^t^%rH^^^^^ ^'PP^^' ^°'^*^' ^°^ ( 5^18 6,362 

St. Kills, 2 Johannes, Shirk. Hoch' Klose, 2,254 1,172 

Barbadoes, 2 Brunner, Seitz, Taylor, 208 107 

Jamaica, 4 Ellis, Zorn, Pfeiffer, Light, Scholefield, 1,461 895 

Tobago, Ricksecker, 16 

Surinam, 2 Genth, Graf, Boehmer, Voigt, Hartmann, 717 888 

Total, (from last survey,) 23 stations ; 35,629 negroes under the care of the mission- 
aries ; of whom 12,450 were communicants ; 6,951 baptized children ; 7,318 baptized 
adults, not communicants ; 3,418 candidates for baptism ; 49 missionaries ; (probably) 
40 assistants. 
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Baptist MuHonary Society, In Jamaica, 6 stations and 18 subordinate places; 11 
misaonaries ; 10,000 communicants ; being an increase within 21 months preceding, of 
2,756. 

General Baptist Missionary Soeietif. Jamaica, 8 stations with branches ; Bromley, 
and Allsop, missionaries; 276 commumcants; 1,000 inquirers. 

Church Missionary Societv. Jamaica, Antigua, Demerara, Essequibo; 4 European, 
14 native teachers ; 327 scholars. 

MiscKLLAXEOus. The British and Foreign Bible Society have eranted, within the 
year, 776 Bibles and 2,500 Testaments. The Slave Conversion, and Negro Slave Relief 
Societies, are actively engaged in the noble work of negro improvement 



Na Societiei. 
13 to 20 



Gekeral Summary," H^es^ Indies. 
Station!. Miiaioo&riet. Aitist. Com. Baptized. Inqairerf. Scbolara. 

70 or 80 130 100 65,060 16,000* 5,000 10,000 



Okkeral Remarks. 1. The missions, whose statistics we have given, are mostly 
on the Danish and British West India Islands. 2. The great impediment to the progress 
of Christianity, is the influence of the slave system — to which many planters are resolved 
pertinaciously to adhere. 8. A most striking proof of the value of religious instruction, 
upon slaves, is furnished from the fact, that oAo or 50,000 belonging to the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist communities, not one has ever been concerned in any insurrection. 4. Slaves are con- 
stantly decreasing in the British West Indies. In six years the diminution was 28,000. 
One ^rd of the sugar plantations in Jamaica have been sold by auction. Most of the 
planters are bankrupt 



IlfDIAirs WITHIW THE UNITED STATES. 



Pop. 

956 

760 

420 

400 



AerM land. 
92;260 



5;143 

497 
1,853 

28,316 



Tribe. Residence. 

St John's, Passamaqaoddieff, Penobscolg, Maine, 

Marsbpee, Herring Pond, Troy, Martha's Vineyard, Massachasetts, 
Narragansett, Rhode Island, 

Mbh^an, Stooington, Groton, Connecticut, 

Senecas. Tuscaroras, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, } ^ york 

Stockbridge, ) ' 

Nottaways, Catawbas, Va. and S. Carolina, 

Wyandotts, Shawnees, Ottowas^ Senecas, &l Delawares, Ohio, 
Wyandolts, Potawatomies, Chippewas, Oilowas, and ) ii|:«uj-a„ 

Winnebas;x)es, J niicnigan, 

Bfiami, and Eel River, Indiana, 

Raskas, Sauks, Foxes. Menomeenees, Illinois, 

Potawatomies, and Chippewa3r8, Indiana and Illinois, 3,900 

Creeks, Geo. and Alabama, 20,000 

Cherokees, Geo. Ala. & Tenn. 9,000 

Cboctaws, Miss, and Alabama, 21,000 

Seminoles, and others,^ Florida, 5,000 

Hiirteen tribes in Louisiana, 1,313 

Five tribes in Missouri, 5,810 44,806 

Osages, and Piankeshaws, Mo. and Arkansas, 5,407 3,491.840 

Cherokees, Choctaws, &c. Arkansas, 6,700 12,858,560 

Chickasaws, Mississippi, ^j&i5 15,705,000 

Total, 69 tribes ; 129,266 Indians ; 77,402,318 acres of land. The whole number of 
Indians within the limito of the United States, east and west of the Mississippi, is 800,000. 

The United States have acquired, by treaty, at various times, the following tracts 
of land : — 

Acret. 



3,000 
4,300 

246,675 

171,000 
222,301 

7,057,920 

1.073 10,104,000 
6,706 5,314,560 



9,537,920 
7,:r72,576 



4,032,640 



Ohio, 


24,854,888 


Indiana, 


16,243,685 


Illinois, 


24,884,744 


Louisiana, 


2,492,000 


Alabama, 


19,586,560 


Mississippi, 


12,475,231 



"Missouri, 

Michigan, 

Arkansas, 



Acret. 

36,169,383 
17,561,470 
55,451,904 



Total, 209,219,865 



The United States pay to different tribes the following amount of per- 
manent annuities, ^108,375 

Limited annuities, to end in ten years, 61,200 



Total, 



$179,575 



* Doubtless much too low an estimate. It does not of coarse include the communicants. 
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MISSIONS AMONO THE N. A. INDIANS. 



[Aug. 



Tribe. Station. 

Labrador, Nain, 

Hopedale, 

Okkak, 
Upper Canada, New Fairfield, 



Missions among the North American Indians. 

1. United Brethren. 

Date. Missionaries. 

Mueller, Morhardi, Henn, Hertzberg, 
Mentzel, 



1770 



1770 



1734 



Meisner, Slock, Koemer, Fritsche, 

Lundberg, 
Stuerman, Kmock, Knaus, Kunath, 

Beck, Glitsch, 
Lueckenback, Harnan, 
Byban, Eden. 



Com. 


Cong. 


90 


231 


64 


182 


110 


387 


36 


184 



Chcrokees, Spring Place, Oochelogy, 

2. Episcopal Missionary Society. 

This society have established a mission at Green Bay ; in part for the benefit of the 
Oneida Indians at Fox river. Rev. Mr. Cadel, missionary. 

3. Cumberland Presbyterians, 

One station at Charity Hall, among the Chickasaw Indians ; 20 scholars ; Robert Bell, 
missionary. 

4. American Baptist Board. 

Station at Carey ^ among the Putawatomies : Isaac McCoy, missionary ; 2 assistants, 
50 scholars. At Thomas^ Michigan^ among the Ottawas ; 3 assistants ; 20 scholars. At 
^e Valley Totvns, among the Cherokees of North Carolina : Evan Jones, mission- 
ary ; 2 assistants ; 24 communicants ; 21 scholars. At Withington, Alabama, among the 

Creeks; Compere, missionary. At Hickory Log, Ga. among the Cherokees: 

Duncan O'Briant, missionary ; 20 scholars. At Sault de St. Marie : Abel Bingham, 
missionary ; 8 assistants ; 40 scholars. There is an academy at Great Crossings, Scott 
Co., Kentucky ; 98 scholars, of whom 14 are communicants. The students are sup- 
ported from the annuities paid to the respective tribes, to which they belong, by the 
United States. 

5. Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 



Tribe. 


Miss. 


Mem. 


Schol. 


Tribe. 


Miss. 


Mem. 


SchoL 


Wyandott, 


1 


250 


50 


Mohawk, 




176 


60 


Cherokee, 


19 


736 




Rice Lake, 


1 


40 


52 


Choctaw, 


8 


4,000 


« 


Mohawk, 


1 


70 


25 


Oneida, 


3 


111 


79 


Schoogoff Lake, 
Simcoe Lake, 


1 




40 


Grape Island, U. C. 


1 


120 


60 






20 


River Credit, 


1 


140 


55 


Yellow Head, 


1 


160 


40 



of information. The following general sum- 



Some of the above are left blank for want 
mary is given in the last report of the Methodist Missionary Society. 
Nfissionaries, 48 ; Indian converts, 6,170 ; learners, 820. 



6. American Board of Missions. 



Tribe. 
Cherokees, 



Date. 
1817 



Chickasaurs, 



Choctaw's, 



1827 



1818 



Cherokees Arkan. I8"20 



Maumee, Ohio, 
Mackinaw^ 
Stockbridge, 
New York Indians, 



Station. 
Brainerd, 
Carmel, 
Creek path, 
Hiffh Tower, 
Wnistown, 
Haweis, 
Candy's Creek, 
New Echota, 
Tokshish, 
Marlyn, 
Caney Creek, 
Elliot, 
Mayhew, 
Emmaus, 
Goshen, 

Four other stations, 
Dwight, 
Union, 
Hopefield, 
Harmony, 



Missionaries. 

John Thompson, 
William Potter, 
D. S. Buttrick, 
W. Chamberlin, 



Samuel Worcester, 
James Holmes, 
W. C. Blair, 
Hugh Wilson, 
Harrison Allen, 
Cyrus Kingsbury, 

Alfred Wright, 
C. Byington, 
C. Washburn, 
William F. Vaill, 
W. B. Montgomery, 
Amasa Jones, 
Isaac Van Tassel, 
William M. Ferry, 
Cutting Marsh, 
John Elliot, 
T. S. Harris, 
Hiram Smith, 



Stalesburg, Mich. 
Tuscarora, 
Seneca, 
Cattaraugus, 

Total, 29 stations; 23 missionaries ; 107 assistants ; 556 communicants ; 1,034 learners. 



Assist. 
6 
3 
2 

3 
3 
2 
1 



3 
5 
3 
4 
5 
7 
3 
1 
5 
2 
10 
1 
1 
5 
1 



Comm. 
Ti, 
37 
17 
27 
34 
38 
17 

80 



SchoL 
52 
30 
31 
19 
10 
8 
30 

20 
27 
35 



11 



90 



8 
79 
39 
]4 
49 
23 



23 

104 
30 
20 
60 
35 
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Gknkiial Summary, — JVbrth American Indians. 

Stations 145; missionaries 200; assistants 317 ; coramunicants 7,124; learners in the 
schools 8,000 : [including the missionaries, assistants, &c. of the Society ibr Propagating 
the Gospel.] 

Present State of the South Western Tribes. 

A controversy, of a most solemn character has, for some time past, agitated the people 
of this country, and some of the more important tribes of Indians, on the following ques- 
tion, *^ Have the Indian tribes, residing as separate communities, in the neighborhood of 
the whites, a permanent title to the territory which they inherited from weir fathers, 
which they have neither forfeited nor sold, and which they now occupy ?" The pro- 
gress of this controversy has been viewed with feelings, of most intense interest, through- 
out this country, and by many in Europe. A very respectable European periodical 
says, *' The United States are in a fearful crisis of their affairs. They are on their trial 
before the common Father and Lord of all : and their future condition will bear plain and 
undoubted testimony, either that their injustice has brought them under His avenging 
hand, or their equity hath conciliated His favor towards wem as a community." 

The number of Indians immediately affected by the decision of this question is 60,000, 
while 300,000, at least, are greatly interested. The Indians contend, that neither the 
government of Great Britain, the individual States, nor the United States, have acquired 
any title to the soil, or any sovereignty over the territory, but the title and the sovereign- 
ty have been, repeatedly, guaranteed to them as a nation, by the United States, in 
treaties now binding on both parties. On the other hand, those interested in obtaining 
the lands of the Indians, assert. That Great Britain, prior to the Revolution, daimed 
entire sovereignty within the thirteen United Colonies, that all these rights of sove- 
reignty became vested in the States respectively, as a consequence of the declaration of 
Independence, and of the trea^ of 1783 ; that the Indians were merely permitted to reside 
on their lands, by the United States ; that this permission is not to be construed so as to 
deny to Georgia, and to individual States interested, the exercise of sovereignty, fiic. 

Not less ihdLn fifteen formal treaties have been made between the United States, and 
the single tribe of Cherokees ; in nearly all of which the sovereignty of the tribe, and 
their tiUe to their lands, is repeatedly and most unequivocally acknowledged. 

From 1820 to 1827, various efforts were made by the people of Georgia, to obtain all 
the lands of &e Indians within the chartered limits of the State. In December, 1829, 
the Legislature of Georgia asserted that the Cherokees had no title to their lands, and 
that they were simply tenants at will. Nothing material was done in the administration 
'of Mr. Adams, which closed in March, 1829. In April following, the Secretary of War 
informed the Cherokees, that the Indian nations, residing within the limits of a State, 
were entirely subject to the laws of that State. In December, 1828, ttie Legislature of 
Georgia passed an act to extend the laws of the State over ihe Cherokees, af&r June 1, 
1830. Much feeling was now manifested in many parts of the United States, in regard to 
the subject In the Autumn of 1829, a series of papers, over the signature of " William 
Penn," appeared in the Washington National Intelligencer, in which the whole subject 
was most ably discussed, and the rights of the Indians completely vindicated. No answer 
has been attempted to be made to them. These papers were extensively copied, and 
were probably read by several hundred thousand people. In the message of the Presi- 
dent, on the opening of Congress, December, 1829, it was distinctly asserted that the In- 
dians could not be protected against the operation of the laws of the individual States. 
Petitions, from all parts of the Union, earnestly praying Congress to protect the Indians, 
in the secure enjoyment of their rights, were presented, in great numbers to both 
branches of the Legislature. Near the close of the session, the committees on Indian 
affiurs, in both Houses, made reports adverse to the rights of the Indians, and in favor of 
their removal west of the Mississippi. After a discussion, scarcely equalled in interest 
and solemnity, since the establishment of the government, the bill for their removal pas- 
sed the Senate, on the 24th of April, by a vote of 28 to 20 ; and in the House, on the 26th 
of May, by a vote of 103 to 97. 

United States. 

CoLoasD PopuLATioif. The number of free colored people in 1820, was 233,592; of slaves, 1,543,688. 
The slaves double their number once in 20 years. They are rapidly increasing in the extreme southera 
country. In South Carolina, there are one thtmaand fifty five slaves to one thousand freemen. In Lou- 
isiana, 818 to 1,000. Tlie American Colonization Society propone to remove the free blacks to Africa. 
The lafluence of this Society on slavery is indirect, but powerful It has probably led to the emancipa- 
tion of 4,000 or 5,000 slaves. All the important EScclesiastical Bodies in the country, and 15 of the State 
Legislatures have expressed a decided friendship for its plans. The tokens of public favor have greatly 
increased within a few months. About $2,000 were contributed to its funds in Massachusetts near tbie 
fourth of July, 1830. 

CoifTicTs AND Prisoivkrs. Through the exertions of the Prison Diseii)Iine Society, a great change has 
been efl^ted in public sentiment in regard to the practicability of reclaiming prisoners and convicts, and 
restoring them to the enjoyment of character and happiness. The five Reports of the Prison Discipline 
Society, (one now in the press,) contain facts of sterling and inestimable value, and collected with untiring 
assiduity. In twelve of the States, by the labors of this Society, prisons are erected, or are erecting, on a 
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new plan, combining neatneu, order, great industry, perfect diicipline, and ecpnongr. The income of the 
Connecticut Prison over and above all expenses, in 1829 was $5,068 94 

Bbambiv. The American Seamen's Friend S<»ciety, at New York, are taking measures to employ mis- 
sionaries at the more important ports throughout the world, where American Seamen are found. Thev are 
providing boarding houses for seamen, erecting chapnls, establishing savings banks, and register offices. 
3,000 seamen applied to the register in Boston, in 18*29; 56 vessels sail from Gloucester, Mass. tntkout ar- 
dent spirits } l^from Boston. There are 2,000,000 seamen in the world ; 100,000 belong to the U. States. 

TsMPBRAircB. The American Temperance Societv has 14 State auxiliaries, about 1,000 or 1^00 
county, town, and other auxiliaries, about 800 of which were formed in 1829. In December. 1829, it was 
estiroateid on the lowest calculation that one hundred thousand individuals had pledged tnemselves to 
entire abstinence from ardent spirits. Probably the number is now, 150,000 at least. The medical pro- 
fession have done nobly on this subject More than 700 instances were reported in 18*29, of habitual drunk- 
ards, who had thoroughly reformed. About 40 distilleries were reported as having stopped. By the refor- 
mation, one town in Vermont, saved, in 1829, $8,400, and the State of New Hampshire, $100,000. There 
are supposed to be 10,000 distilleries in the United States, and 40,000 persons who trade in ardent spirits. 
V^ere the reformation complete, $30,000,000 annually would be saved to the country. 

Tract Socibtibs. The American Tract Society, at New York, have issued 498 different publicationt. 
The whole number of Tracts printed, during the last year, was 5,239,000; 90,000 of which were in French, 
80,000 in Spanish, 6,000 in Italian. The whole number issued since the formation of the society, is 
SD,341,000; the whole number of pages, 185,717,222; of the Tract Magazine, 66,000 copies were circulated 
last year; and 116,050 copies uf tiM Christian Almanac. 

The Baptist General Tract Society, issued, during the last year, 4,941/)00 pages of Tracts ; in all, 
15,393,000; number of publications, 88; number of auxiliaries, 322. 

Sabbath Schools. The American Suaday School Union has, in connexion, 6,654 schools, 61,373 teacbera, 
411,009 scholars. The Methodist Sunday School Union have 406 auxiliaries, 2,436 schools, 4,872 superin- 
tendents, 36^40 teachers, 158,240 scholars. Number of conversions of teachers and scholars, within three 
years past, is estimated at 3,000. The number connected with the Protestant Episcopal Church we do not 
know. The whole number of Sabbath scholars in the United States^s about 570,000. The whole number 
of children, of a proper age to attend Sabbath schools, is, 3,250,000. The number must be increased twenty- 
four fold before the work is done. 

Education Societies. The American Education Society was formed in 1816. , In May, 1897, it was 
assisting 156 beneficiaries ; in May, 1828, 300 ; in May. 1829, 404 ; in Mav, 1830, 524. Those assisted dur- 
ing the past year, were connected with 9 Theological Seminaries ; 19 dolleges: 66 Academies ; in all, 94 
Institutions ; 165 were new applicants. About 55 were licensed to preach in 182&-30. During the last roar 
years, the young men under patronage have earned $28,887. The amount of appropriations in 18:26-7, was 
$8,652; in 182»-30, $28,52-2. In 1826-7, $90 were refunded; in 1829-30, $1,007. 

During the last year the Massachusetts Baptist Education Society has changed its title to the Northern 
Baptist: embracing the New England States. It has under patronage about 60 young men. 

The Board of Education of the General Assembly, have aided 55 during the last year : 36 new applicants. 

Biblb Societies. The American Bible Society have issued, during the year, 238,583 Bibles and Tes- 
taments — since the formation of the society, 1,084,513. There is strong ground to hope that the pledge, 
made in May, 1829, will be redeemed — Bibles can be prepared— funds can be raised, and probably a suffi- 
cient number of explorers and distributors can be found. Whether there is sufficient Christian zeal in the 
community, time will determine. Should all the families be supplied, there will still be an addition of 
400.000 souls, annual increase to our population, to be supplied. The Philadelphia Bible Society have sup- 
plied all the families in Pennsylvania, and granted $1,000 to the American Bible Society. 

Home Missionart Societies. The American Home Missionary Society employed, last year, 392 
missionaries and agents, and aided 500 missionary congregations and districts. The labor was distributed 
in 22 States and Territories, and the amount of labor performed, 274 years. The number of auxiliary so- 
cieties is 273. Of the 'Home Missionary,' 5,000 copies are published. Under the care of the missionaries 
are 369 Sabbath schools; 19,000 scholars; 5,500 Bible class scholars. About 1,900 have been added to the 
churches where the missionaries have labored. 

The Board of Missions of the General Assembly have employed during the year, 198 missionaries, and 
assisted 300 congregations. 182 years of service have been rendered; about $24,000 have been pledged by 
the Board for this labor. About 300 Sabbath schools and Bible classes have been formed, containing 12 or 
15,000 children. In 1828, eight years of labor was reported ; in 1829, 60 yean ; in 1830, 182 yean. 



GENERAL RESULTS. 



1. Missionary Stations.— OcotMicei^SS; Africaj71; Asia, 163; Europe, 10; America, S40; Total, 543. 
9. Ordained Missionaries. — Oceanica, 53 ; Africa, 91 : Asia, 162 ; Europe, 20 ; America, 3S9 ; Total, 655. 

3. European and American Jissistants.—Ocesauca.^ 66 ; Africa, 79 ; Asia, 170 ; Europe, 25 ; America, 
417 ; Total, 757. 

4. JVative Helpers. — Principally school teachers and catechists, in all parts of the world, 2,000. 

5. Communicants. — The communicants at the Baptist stations in the West Indies amount to about 400 
at each station. Taking one quarter of this number as the averase at each station, in the world — ^we 
shall have about fifty thousand converts from paganism, — now members of mission chuiches. 

5. Learners in the Mission Schools. — The number in Hindoostan, as estimated by an intelligent mer- 
chant in Calcutta, some years since, was 100,000. There are now more than 40,000 in the Sandwich 
Islands. The whole number throughout the world is at leaist three hundred thousand. 

6. Miscellaneous. — Number of inquirers, who have renounced idolatry, at least four hundred tAou- 
sand. The gospel has been preached at the various mission stations to at least /our millions of adults in 
ten years past. The number of mission Colleges and of hisher Seminaries is, between thirty and forty. 
The number of missionary printing establishments is not mr from fortu five. There are, on a low esti- 
mate, >Eve thousand converts, in a year, at the various mission stations. At this rate the conversion of the 
world will occupy at least oitb hundred and fifty thousand tears. 

7. Home Missionaries. — Employed in the destitute places in Christian lands, and regularly commis- 
sioned by various societies, not far from ttoo thousand. 

8. Bibles. — Whole number of societies, throughout the world, about 4,500 ; of Bibles, or parts of the 
Bible distributed, not far from nine millions, in 160 languages. 

9. TVacts. — From one hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty millions of Tracts have been circula- 
ted by various Tract and Bi)ok societies. 

10. Sabbath Scholars. — Not far from two millions throughout the world. 
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JOURNAL 



OF 



THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



AUGUST, 1830. 



FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Report of the American Education 
Society, for the year ending May, 1830, has 
been already printed and widely circulated. 
The following are the principle facts of the 
Report, and are all which it is necessary to 
insert in this place. 
Whole number assisted during the year. 
From the formation of the American Edu- 
cation Society in 1815, to May, 1826, a pe- 
riod of ahout eleven years, there were aided 
by the Society five hundred and forty-one 
young men. The following is the number 
asdsted in each year since that period : 

In the year ending May, 1827, the whole 

number assisted was, 156 

In May, 1828, • . 300 

In May, 1829, * . 404 

In May, 1830, 524 

By this statement it appears that there 
have been assisted, during the past year, 
nearly as many as were aided during the 
first eleven years of the operations of the 
Society. They have been connected with 
nine Theological Seminaries ; nineteen Col- 
leges ; and sixty-six Academies ; in all 
ninety-four institutions of learning; five 
have pursued study under private instruc- 
tion ; and one hundred and sixty-five have 
been applicants, who had not before been 
patronised by the Society. 
JSTvmber licensed to preach during the year. 

The Directors have learned with pleasure, 
that, of those who have been assisted during 
the year, fifty-five have either been li- 
censed, or are about being licensed to preach 
the gospel. Of this number, twenty were 
members of theological classes that gradua- 
ted in 1829 ; and thirty-five are members of 
the present senior classes in various Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The patronage of the Society has been 
VOL. III. 9 



withdrawn during the year, for various rea- 
sons, from ten young men — and two have 
been honorably dismissed. 
The amount of earnings reported for the 

year ending 

May, 1837, was $4,000 

May, 1828, " 6,M9 

May, 18-29, " 8,728 

May, 18J0, " 11,010 

Total, . . #28,887 
Thus it appears that the young men under 
the patronage of the Society, have, during 
the last four years actually earned, in vari- 
ous ways, and appropriated to their own 
support, the sum of twenty-eight thou- 
sand EIGHT HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 

SEVEN DOLLARS. The average amount 
earned the last year, by 372 young men, 
who made report, exceeds twenty-eight 
dollars each. 

Receipts and Expenditures. 
From the Report of the Treasurer, it ap- 
pears that the whole amount of receipts 
during the year ending the 30th of April, is 

THIRTY THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED 
AND TEN DOLLARS AND FOURTEEN 

CENTS. Of this sum, there have been re- 
ceived, on account of permanent scholar- 
ships, four thousand six hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars and fifty four cents ; 
leaving the amount received during the 
year for current use, twenty-six thousand 
and ten dollars and sixty cents. " 

The expenditures, in the mean time, have 
amounted to thirty-four thousand 

SEVEN HUNDRED AND NINETY-SEVEN 
DOLLARS AND EIGHTY-NINE CENTS. 

The excess of expenditures over the re- 
ceipts, is therefore, eight thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 
twenty-nine cents. To this sum is to be 
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added the debt of the Society, at the last 
annual meeting, amounting to 8ix thousand 
four hundred and two dollars and ninety- 
seven cents ; and the entire deficiency in 
the funds will be found to \}q fifteen thou- 
sand one hundred and ninety dollars and 
twenty-six cents. 

This deficiency is to be ascribed to the 
rapid increase of applications within three 
years past, without corresponding efforts to 
obtain funds. The increase of appropriations, 
in consequence of applications for aid, will 
be evident from the following statement. 

The amount of appropriationg to young men 

fur the year eudinf May, 1827, was . . $ 8,652 
May, 1828, " . . 10,485 
May, J829, " . . 19,009 
May, 1830, " . . 28,522 

Rinded, 
The following sums have been refunded 
since the system of entire loan was adopted 
in 1826. A laiger sum may be expected in 
future years. 

For the year ending Mav, 1827, . . $ 90 00 

May, 1828, . . 816 00 

May, 1829, . . 830 91 

May, 1830, . . 1,087 84 

Total, . . 55,824 45 

The Permanent Fund has been reduced 
from $26,842 35, to $20,000. 

TTie Rev. William Cogswell, Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, Rev. Johx K. Young, 
Rev. Henry Little, Rev. William 
Patton, Rev. Sylvester Holmes, 
Rev. Jonathan Bigelow, and Rev. 
Calvin Hitchcock, have labored the 
whole, or a part of their time, as agents of 
the Society. 

A Western Agency has been established 
at Cincinnati. A Board of agents constitu- 
ted, and the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, 
appointed Secretary. 

A Branch Society has been formed in the 
Western Reserve, of Ohio, and another 
Branch has been formed in the State of In- 
diana. 
List of Branches and their appropriations. 

taid i/yi Remit. 
thePar.'.to Par. 
\Society. \ Society 



BRANCHES. 



.Amount 
appro- 
priated. 



Paid 
the 
Branch 



Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
North VVegtern, 
Connecticut, 
Presbyterian, 
West. Ed. Soc. 
West. Reserve, 
West. Agency. 

Totalsy 



1,660 00 

882 00 

2,172 00 

2,894 00 

6,600 00 

890 00 

108 OU 

288 00 



1 4,49 too 



517 00 

86 00 

1,691 00 

856 00 
5,600 00 

108 00 
14100 



8,999 00 



1,143 00 
796 00 
48100 

2,038 00 

890 00 
147 00 



52856 
2,20000 



5,495 00l2,7-28 56 



The Report notices some changes in the 
rules which have taken place ; the opera- 
tions of several efficient auxiliaries; the 
removal of the office of Secretary to Bos- 
ton ; the resignation of two Officers of the 
Society ; the Quarterly Register and Jour- 
nal — and closes with a review of the year, 
and the following account of the origin and 
progress of the Society since the com- 
mencement of its operations in 1815. 

It was in the summer of that year, that 
eight young men, whose attention had been 
directed to the subject by the persevering 
efibrts of two eminently pious females in 
Boston, were induced to meet in the study 
of the late Rev. Joshua Huntingtox, 
oi that city, to consider the expediency of 
forming an association for educating indi- 
gent young men of piety for the ministry. 
This small band of young men, finding the 
object too great to be accomplished by them 
alone, took measures for a general meeting 
of ministers and others in the vicinity. 
This meeting was held on the last week in 
July, 1815, and the resolution was taken to 
form the American Education So- 
ciety. The first person who received 
patronage, was the Rev. Samuel Mosely, 
a missionary to the Choctaw Indians, who 
has since rested from his labors. He was 
admitted in March, 1816. Since that time 

ONE thousand and TWENTY-SEVEN 

young men have been assisted, the natives 
of nearly every State and Territory in the 
Union, and the members of from one hun- 
dred, to one hundred and fifty Institutions 
of learning. Of these, about f^ree ^t^mired 
have been licensed to preach the gospel. 
Some have devoted their lives to the desti- 
tute in our own country ; fourteen have 
consecrated themselves to foreign missicHis, 
and not far from one hundred and fifty 
have been settled as pastors in twenty-one 
States and Territories. Seventeen have 
become permanent instructers, as professors, 
or principals in various Literary and Theo- 
logical Institutions, and about fifty are 
known to be temporarily employed as 
teachers, who will probably ere long enter 
the ministry. Thirty four young men 
have died while pursuing a course of edu- 
cation, and twenty-six have been dropped 
on account of not possessing the requisite 
qualifications, and as many more have en- 
tered upon pursuits or professions, foreign 
from the ministry. Not far from five hun- 
dred young men are now under patronage, 
and there are about forty from whom no 
recent information has been received by 
which they can be classified. * * 

Let these results be compared with the 
means which were employed to establish 
the Society at first, and who can help see- 
ing that God hath affixed his seal to tins en- 
tei'prise ? 
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Rsv. William Coo8Wki.i., 

Cfenerid Agent of the Jtm, Ed, Society ^ 

for the J>rew England States. 

To Um Secretary of the Am. Ed. Society. 

Dear Sir, 

SiNCR my last report, I have been prow- 
cuting my agency, as I have had opportu- 
nity and abiSty. Having visited most of 
the towns in Middlesex county, Ms. the 
concerns of the general cause seemed to 
call my attention to other parts of my field 
of labor. I spent three or four days in 
Salem, and was kindly received. While 
there, in addition to the two Permanent 
Scholarships established some years before 
by yourself, two Temporary Scholarships 
were raised, one by the Ladies' Auxiliary 
Education Society, and the other bv the 
Gentlemen of me Rev. Btfr. Wilnams* 
Society. 

In March and April, I perfi>rmed an 
agency in the county of Berkshire, satisfac- 
tory to myself, and I trust also satisfactory 
in some degree to the good people in that 
part of the Commonwealth. I visited the 
students in the College at Williamstown 
under the patronage m the A. E. S., and 
found them sustaining the character re- 
quired of beneficiaries, and pursuing their 
studies with a good degree of appUcation 
and ^iccess. 

After conferring with many clerical and 
lay gentlemen in the county of Worcester, 
It appeared advisable to divide the county 
into two parts, and to form them into Socie- 
ties, auxiliary to the A. E. S., by the name 
of Ae Worcester North, and the Worcester * 
South, Auxiliary Education Society. This 
was done on the last Wednesday of ^ril, 
and tHfe first Wednesday of May. The 
county being thus organized, I committed 
it into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Little, an 
Agent of our Society, whose labors had 
hitherto been blessed, requesting him to 
visit the several towns which I had not 
visited, in behalf of the Education cause, 
trusting that the Lord would crown his ef- 
fiHts with success. I have also vi^ted 
Frankhn county, and made arrangements 
far the Education Society, existiog there, 
to become auxiliary to the A. E. S. I trust 
this dearable object is effected, though I 
have not receiv^ an account of its accom- 
plishment 

I attended the Anniversaries of the South 
Massachusetts Auxiliary, and of the Branch 
Societies of Connecticut and Maine. The 
first of these existed two years previously 
to the Parent Society, and now embraces 
tiie diree counties of Plymouth, Bristol and 
Barnstable. The Annual Meeting, which 
was held at Middleborough, was interest- 
ing, and it is hoped will be productive of 



good eflects. The Society became auxiHaiy 
to the Parent Institution at this time. It 
raised more funds the last year than it ever 
did before, and it resolved to make still 
greater ef&rts the year ensuing. 

The Connecticut Branch, during the year 
which has just elapsed, has raised in all but 
eight or nine hundred dollars, while the 
Parent Sodet}' has appropriated to benefi- 
ciaries under their care at Institutions in 
that State nearly three thousand dollars. 
The principal reason for this is the fact, that 
eflbrts have been making in the State for the 
purpose of raising funos for the benefit of 
the College, and me Theological Institutioa 
connected with it The Branch acknow- 
ledge their deficiency, and appear di5po3ed 
to exert themselves in some good degree 
for sustaining their own beneficiaries. The 
Directors of the Branch have expressed a 
willingness and desire on their part to have 
an agency performed in the State during 
the present season, in relation to raising 
funds. And the understanding between 
your Agent and the Board is, that such an 
agency shall be performed. It is ardently 
desired, that it may result not only in raising 
funds, but also in bringing forward many 
young men to engage in preparation for the 
sacred ministry, that hereby Connecticut, 
one of our oldest, wealthiest, and best States, 
may take an efficient and distinguished part 
in the great work of evangelizing the nation 
and the world. 

The Maine Branch also has been greatly 
deficient in raising funds for this sacred and 
best of causes. While the Branch has col- 
lected the past year but about five hundred 
dollars, the Parent Institution has remitted 
to beneficiaries, residing at the InstituticMis 
in the State upwards of sixteen hundred. 
The good people, so far as my knowledge 
extends, are aware that their eflbrts in this 
part of benevolence have been few and fee- 
ble, and that they are bound to make greater 
exertions in time to come. They passed a 
resolution at the Annual Meeting of the 
Branch to this effect, that they would en- 
deavor by Divine as^stance to raise a suffi- 
cient sum to support the beneficiaries that 
may be patronized at the Institutions in 
their own State. This resolution they are 
abundantly able to put into execution. 
There is one obstacle in the way of its ac- 
complishment, and that is, a general efifort 
is to be made in the State of a charitable 
nature in behalf of the Theological Seminary 
at Bangor, which b now in rather a lan- 
guishing state, and must receive assistance 
m this way, or not do much fi>r the king- 
dom of the Redeemer. It is expected, how- 
ever, that an agency will be performed in 
diat State, during the year, which it is 
confidently believed will result in bringing 
forward many young men into a course of 
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prepanrioo for th^ sacred nrjniatry, 2Zkd in 
p:'jr-,n£.2 f'^n^i^ tor ihelr -uppc-t. 

I/.n..z L^e dnie ibo^t -p*: .n*e:'i, I hive 
traTe.i'=:< ai;Ofjt -seveofeet h•i^ ^-eti miles in 
tri*» v^rvice ol tii* Socie'v, ai^l received tne 
irwui'Aj atT#-L'iott» o* iu.*ny CLri-tiAiti. with 
w.v^m f hive aspsociA'e^. Tl.e Ciu-se, in 
whl*:h we have erijr'-rke'i. •^eni< to he aj>- 
prov<cr! by ill who arc tr>^iy Chri-ti-Ji or 
pirrk/ic in character, an-i 1-* rr.oit warmly 
^'^ftl^ I'ied by frtiL.y. V. I'h ihcrji it t§ re- 
g*/fleti to a far: 'i:»rieau! S'xi'-iy. And so 
it w; tor th« BI: ie will Cx' ver resiain a 
*(:Al(r'i 'xi&k wrJjO'it a iTv Inz ir^ jerpreter. and 
the heart reri.ain u^.to^ch*^ by die glories 
of the eo-fnl aijil the £:t',he^ of heaven, it 
t^ Sy ih? Ixtu-hn^-^ of prr-irhinz. God is 
p!ea-ed to save tii -ni ir:at b^iltsye. In 
reza/'i to the rii-ic^ of fuar!-*, I hive scc- 
cee(i»'«i t'er.^-rt.!jy a» w^Vi a^ I exp^cteti, and 
in man\ ca^^* beztcr th^n I an'icipited- 

Sir.ce my Ia.-»; report, through rr.y in-^tni- 
menrali'y triirteen T'^rr.porary Scholar-hip^ 
h^ve been pledged, be-i c"* Mirne huDdre*is 
(A *Jo!I;ir? h-ive been rai-^nl by -*u'rrM:rip'ion 
an-i cofitri'ju'ion. and a nuni'.er of little 2:3- 
jvxiafjons have h -en to:.;..'''!, troT. which 
i.iay he exp'-cted anr.Ml rfc:;jii*<^nrei. 
iifiu.c n?:Tt*A for llie Qi.irtcrly llf*zi^tcr 
And Jo'irndi h-'ve been oMain'Tl and reium- 
e^ to the A^ent for t^^.a! concern. The 
vahie of tbU periodical on account of its 
cccie'»i-''tic'd and literary statUtics t* readily 
ackriowle^Sf-d by all cler2ynien, and by 
many of them duly appreciated. No min- 
ister should deprive bim,'»elf of this work by 
refu'jin^ to give hi* name ^^ a subscriber to 
iL Such, dear brother, have been my 
efforU, and such my succe**. The more I 
contemplate the subject of educating pious 
young men for the ^ro-pel ministry, the 
more certain it appears that thi? is the cause 
o( God and must prevail. 

July 16, 1330. 



Rrr. Heitrt Little. 

Grcfian, July 10, 1830. 

Dkar Sir, 

Since my last report, April 10th, I have 
been absent one week from my field of labor, 
and during the other t^velve have been in 
Worcester Co., and visited the following 
towns, viz. Ashbumham, Athol, Boylston, 
Fitchburg, Gardner, Hardwick, Holden, 
Hubbardston, Leominster, New Braintree, 
Oakham, Petersham, PhilUpston, Princeton, 
Royalston, Rutland, West Boylston, West- 
minster, Winchendon, Spencer, Leicester, 
Millbury — Presbyterian and Congregational 
Societies, Ward, Oxford, Dudley, Sutton, 
Douglass, Uxbridge, Northbridge, and Men- 
don, South Parish. In these towns the 
following Temporary Scholarships have 
been pledged, viz., the Temporary Scholar- 
ship of the first Congregational Society in 
Holden, — the Burbank Temporary Scholar- 
ship (pledged by Gen. Burbank of Millbury,) 



Th^? Ten^ponry ><^holir«hip of the Preshy- 
terian aoti<*ty in >Li. jory. by thirty in*!!- 
vi.. jiN — The Tcn.p'^rary Scb>:'lirihip of the 
nr^t Ctjriir^z^'ix.ju Church ax.-! Society in 
Mur 'iry. The Temporary Sc;j!olir-hipof the 
lirst CotijreffarioQal Church m Suttoo, and 
the Tt-r*.porary ^cboL^^*hJp of me lirsi Coo- 
zr-3ri'j-:r.ii S^ci^ty in Ux bridge- Besides 
Lhe-ie, th*? Yo»ing Men's Society in Fitch- 
burz h^ve piid in ^5*), and the Ladies* 
Societies, wi-Ji a part of the collectioo at 
the Mofi-iiiy Cor.cert, have in years past 
made o»it as mirch UiOce. so that Fitchburg 
Will at ieist sive another, and 1 have strong 
hopes thit Leicester and New Braintree 
wilt each of them make up another when i 
adrfre<« them ariin. 

The p*^ple of Boylston b^ve contributed 
^) to coci5umte Rev. S. Russell a Life 
Slember, and the peoo!e of Oakham Rev. 
Asa Hixox a Lile Member- At Dudley, 
0\ibrd arttl Hardwick, half of a Temporary 
Scholarship is pledsred at each place, and at 
Spencer, and HubLarcb.ion- something more 
than ^40 have been sub^rihed. Princeton 
is a>st?iin«r a youn^ man at Auburn, N. Y. 
it was thought inexpetiient at the present 
time to make any eiibrt at Royalston and 
South Men- on. All the other towns named 
will pro*^ aMy do something less than ^37 50. 
Some of their subscripdons are annual, and 
others not. If in any instance the sums 
pledged shall fall short, others will exceed, 
so that you may calculate with much cer- 
tainty upcKi as much from the towns men- 
tioned as is pledged. Some of the towns 
will probably do more than I have intimated 
if we include the articles of doChing that 
may be given by Ladies. 

I have traveUed in the county more dian 
700 miles. 

Twenty-six young men have been fiMind 
who have either commenced, or expect to 
commence a course of study for the minis- 
try, and at least half of them will need no 
asastance from the American Education 
Society. Twelve of these twenty -six yotmg 
men are from Holden, nine of whom will 
educate themselves with money received 
from their parents. Thus with the Tempo- 
rary Scholarship pledged by the Society, 
Holden is expecting to educate ten men for 
the ministry. In reality, then, ten Tempo- 
rary Scholarships are pledged in Holden — 
A good example for other towns even if 
they are obliged to go out of their own limits 
for beneficiaries. 

An Interesting Fact. 

It was an interesting inquiry with me, 
how so many youth should become disposed 
to direct their attention to the ministry ; and 
some of the reasons are undoubtedly these : 
The attention of the people in Holden has 

I been occupied very much with the benevo- 
lent operations of the age, and during a 
revival last winter in wluch about 200 be- 

: came hopefully pious, the monthly concerts 
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were very fully attended, and no meetings 
were more extensively blessed in the pro- 
gress of that glorious work. TTie instru- 
mentality of these concerts for prayer in 
awakening sinners, and in making such 
impressions upon Christians, that twelve of 
their number contemplate the arduous work 
of the ministry, must lead us to conclude 
that it is not displeasing to God, even at the 
time of a most interesting revival, for Chris- 
tians to assemble and listen to religious in- 
telligence, and pray "Thy kingdom come." 
Once in Boston, at an anniversary of a 
Domestic Missionary Society, after several 
interesting speeches showing the wants of 
the West, a box was passed for contribution, 
and one person inquired of a friend who sat 
near by. What shall you give ? The reply 
was, I shall give myself. The case of the 
twelve young men at Holden is similar. 
They had been so prepared by previous 
efforts, that when the inquiry was mad^, 
what will you give to increase the number of 
ministers, they virtually replied, we give 
ourselves. 

In connection with Worcester county, I 
ought to say that I have been cordially 
received, and kindly treated both by the 
ministers and people. The prejudices which 
once existed in the county are fxst disap- 
pearing, so that I have scarcely heard one 
objection during the quarter against the 
principles of the Society, except in such 
circumstances as to show that it was merely 
a form of excuse for not aiding the object. 
I have met with unexpected success with 
young men. They seem to understand 
that we are attacked by a more formidable 
enemy than our Fathers resisted in '76; 
and that the Education Society is just such 
a means as must be used to save our coun- 
try, and transmit those blessings to posterity 
which we have received from the struggles 
of the revolution. I have received many 
subscriptions from individuals of this class, 
who have never subscribed before to any 
benevolent object. 

The importance of this cause magnifies, 
the longer I look at it. We are emphati- 
cally called upon for gratitude to God for 
such a measure of success as has attended it. 
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Rev. John K. Young. 
Summary notices of Mr. Young's la- 
bors have been given in former numbers. 
The following is a statement of subscriptions 
obtained, or pledges given, in the places 
which he has visited, so far as they have 
been reported to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety. 

Essex County. 

Topsfield, $15 75 

Boxford, 14 50 

Beverly, 3d Church, . . 33 50 



$68 75 



Of the sums subscribed $17 75 were paid 
\o the agent, and the remaining sums were 
to be paid and forwarded. 

Hampden County, 

Brimfield, $40 00 

Holland, 8 00 

Wales, 8 00 

S. Wilbraham, .... 5 00 

Long Meadow, W. parish, . 50 00 

Long Meadow, E. parish, . 4 00 

Ludlow, 13 25 

Springfield, Chickopee, . . 65 00 

Southwick, 19 00 

Chester, 27 10 

Russell, 11 99 

Blandford, 51 66 

Tolland, 22 25 

Middle Granville, ... 33 00 

East Granville, .... 9 25 

Montgomery, 5 58 

W. Springfield, Agawam, . 40 00 

Palmer, 8 60 

Monson 75 00 



$486 58 
^199 33 of the subscriptions were paid to 
the agent, and the rest left to be collected 
afterwards. 

Remarks by Mr. Young. 

** Relative to the obtaining of funds, my 
success, though small, was at least equal to 
my expectations. Two of the principal 
towns (Springfield and West Springfield) 
not having completed the payment of three 
Permanent Scholarships raised by the etibrts 
of the Secretary of the A. E. S. in 1826, 
were not visited again for the purpose of 
solicitation. In every other place of impor- 
tance the attention of all the fiiends of 
benevolence either had been, or was at the 
time occupied with the "special eflbrt" to 
raise funds for the Bible SocicUr. 

" The sum pledged in Brimfield, ($40) is 
intended to constitute the Rev. J. Vaili. 
an honorary member for life of the A. E. S. ; 
and of the sum pledged in Chickopee, $40 
is a donation of Rev. Alexaxder Phcknix, 
to constitute himself an honorary member 
for life of the Society. The sums subscribed 
in Long Meadow, West parish, $25 in Gran- 
ville, and $11 in Tolland are intended to be 
subscriptions for seven years. The parish 
of East Granville will doubtless unite with 
the parishes of Middle Granville and Tolland 
in establishing a Temporary Scholarship. 
The church in Long Meadow took measures 
a year since to establish a Temporary Schol- 
arship, but the object, not being understood, 
nor attended with success, another attempt 
was made and about $50 raised. There is 
but little doubt that the remainder will be 
secured." 

Measures for forming an Auxiliary in the 

County. 

Resolutions of the Hampden Association 

of Ministers may be found in our number 
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for May — ^highly q)proying of the objects 
of the American Education Society, and 
recommending measures for a permanent 
organization of the churches in the county, 
in support of them, by means of an Auxiliary 
Society. 

Pledge of the Church in Monson, 
A letter, received from the Rev. Alfred 
Ely, Pastor of the church in Monson, con- 
tains the following gratifying intelligence. 

"At a meeting appointed for the purpose, 
the church in this place adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

1. That we cordially approve of the great 
and good object which the Am. Ed. Society 
is endeavoring to accomplish ; and that it is 
our duty, as a church, to aid this Christian 
enterprise, by our influence, our prayers, 
and our substance. 

2. That we will, in dependence on our 
Lord and Saviour, establish a Temporary 
Scholarship in connection with the above 
named Society, by paying to its funds $75 
annually for seven years.'* 

A Sd Resolution provides that collections 
be taken at communion seasons to raise the 
amount; — the 4th Resolution reserves the 
right of nominating a beneficiary to receive 
tiie benefit of the Scholarship — and the 5th 
Resolution constitutes the Pastor and Dea- 
cons of the church a committee to superin- 
tend the object 

The letter adds — " The above you must 
consider as the result of Mr. Young's visit 
here. Whether we shall redeem the pledge 
we have given, time must determine. The 
Lord in the plenitude of his mercy has done 
great things for us which demand substan- 
tial and liberal tokens of a grateful heart; 
and if we could ever feel our increased 
obligations to promote his glorious cause, 
tiiere would be no doubt on the subject. 
But we will try. 

** One young man, the fruit of the revival, 
has already commenced study, in the acade- 
my, with the ministry in view. Several 
others have the subject under consideration, 
and I hope will conclude to enter upon the 
course." 

Agency of Mr, Young in JVew- Hampshire. 
From Hampden county Mr. Young re- 
turned to Boston on the 16th of February, 
and proceeded to New- Hampshire, for the 
purpose of raising fimds to meet the long 
existing deficiencies in the Treasury of the 
New-Hampshire Branch. The following is 
the result of his labors so far as we have 
ascertained. 

Rockingham and Strafford Counties. 

Dover, to constitute Rev. As her H. 
WiiTsiiOw an Honorary Member 
for life of the A. E. S. . f 40 00 



f 40 00 
8 50 
6 00 

12 00 

21 88 

75 00 
15 00 



15 00 



32 68 



8 50 



Durham, to constitute Rev. Robert 
Page do. ... 

Rye, .... 

Nortii Hampton, beside Jewelry, 

Kingston, in part of a Life Member- 
snip for Rev. Ora Pearsox, 

Londonderry, 

Deny, annual subscription, to con- 
stitute a Temporary Scholarship, 

Chester, .... 

Exeter, subscription deferred for the 
present — a Lady has promised 
that the Rev. Mr. Smith shall 
be made a Life Member this 
year. 

Stratham, .... 

Portsmouth, $32 58; of which $11 
are, in part, for constituting Rev. 
Mr. Waterbury a Life Mem- 
ber — $5 also given by a Lady 
from North Andover, 

Berwick, subscription opened to con- 
stitute the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Kee- 
ner, a Life Member of the Soc. 

Rochester, .... 

Great Falls, Somersworth, contribu- 
tions at communion seasons. 

Brentwood, .... 

Northwood, .... 

Deerfield, . • . . 

Candia, annual subscription for a 
Temporary Scholarship, one tenth 
by the Pastor, . 

Greenland, .... 

Hampton, .... 



Total of the above subscriptions and 

pledges, about . . $400 00 

Resolutions cordially approving of the Am. 
Ed. Society, and recommending it to the 
favor of the churches, have been passed 
by the Piscataqua and Union Associations 
of ministers, and by the Londonderry Pres- 
bytery. 

Facts shovnng a lively interest in the Society. 
As specimens of the deep interest which 
has been manifested towards the objects of 
the Society, Mr. Young mentions such facts 
as the following : 

A minister, speaking of the duty of the 
clergy to give oi their substance in aid of this 
cause said, — " What, my brethren, if we do 
wear a UtUe coarser coat, or sit at a plainer 
table, shall we not have the pleasure of re- 
flecting that we are assisting to raise up a 
representative of our Lord ana Master, who 
will preach the everlasting Gospel when 
we are low in the grave ? " 

In another instance — *' A lady said that 
she would willingly live three days upon 
bread and water to be enabled to give some- 
thing for this object" 

The extract which follows will be read 

with interest. It is dated 



10 00 
2 88 
6 83 


75 00 

12 00 

5 00 
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Deny, March 26. 
" The inhabitants of this section of New- 
Hampshire are well disposed towards the 
American Education Society ; and it is not 
a little gratifying to me to see my native 
State, especially mat portion of it with which 
I am most acquainted, so ready to receive 
me, and to give to the object to the extent 
of its ability. But, as you are already aware, 
that ability is limited, and what is given to 
the A. £. S. would not, and in many in- 
stances could not be given were it not for 
the practice of self-denial in an unusual 
degree. Indeed in some of the towns of 
Rockingham and Strafford, and those not a 
few, it would seem as if the highest point 
of self denial and sacrifice had been attain- 
ed in endeavoring to support the preaching 
of the gospel. An individual with whom I 
am well acquainted, and probably not worth 
^000, gives $40 per annum ; and his busi- 
ness is not lucrative. Females, who have 
travelled on foot 18 or 20 miles because 
they could not afibrd the expense of riding, 
have paid $8 — ^and now pay five dollars per 
annum for the support of^ their minister, who 
has a small salary. In view of these and 
similar facts I cannot but consider the money 
raised here, though small in amoimt, very 
precioua. 



Rev. Franklin Y. Vail. 

Secretary of Western Agency of A, E. 8, 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

You have probably before this received 
my last, saying that an effort had been com- 
menced in Cincinnati to obtain funds, and 
that twelve Temporary Scholarships had been 
secured ; you will now be happy to learn 
that the number has been increased to 
twenty. Though I am fully persuaded that 
our Institution has the elements of success 
in its own character, yet when I call to 
mind the peculiar difficulties and discour- 
agements in the way of a successful effort 
at the present time in our city, I cannot 
but feel, that we are called upon for a par- 
ticular recognition of the hand of God in 
this whole movement ; and that we are fur- 
nished with another reason to thank God 
and take courage. The fact that our citi- 
zens have been called upon within a little 
more than a year past to contribute about 
$40,000 for churches, $6,000 for Lane 
Seminary, $2,000 for a Bible and Tract 
Depository, besides for Foreign and Domes- 
tic Missions, Sunday schools, and Infant 
schools; the settlement of two new pas- 
tors, the employment of a City Missiona- 
ry, &c. ; and the fact that this burden has 
rested almost entirely upon the members of 
three Presbyterian congregations; seemed 
to leave but a faint prospect of doing much 
for our object. The spirit of Christian en- 
terprise and benevolent effort which now be- 
gins to characterize our laity, cannot but bear 
pleasing testimony that the Spirit of God has 



been in die midst of us ; that the sUrer and 
gold are the Lord's, that the work in which 
we are engaged is His ; and shall glorious- 
ly prosper until our western wfldemeM 
shall be converted into the garden of God. 

An Mteresiing Incident, 

Next to the influence of the character of 
our Institution and the blessing of God, in 
giving success to our late efforts, I will re- 
late a little incident which occurred at a 
meeting of some leading gentlemen when 
our subscriptions were commenced, an inci- 
dent not without effect at the time of its oc- 
currence, and not without encouragement 
to the friends of the education cause. 

After several addresses had been made, 
and near the close of the meeting, a Rev. 
Gentleman arose to make his second or third 
speech, and in attempting to excuse himself 
for his excess of zeal on the subject, re- 
marked in impassioned accents, that he had 
peculiar reason to love the education cause. 
That it was to its sacred benefactions that 
he was indebted for the unspeakable honor 
and privilege of preaching the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ — ^that all he had done 
and hoped to do for the cause of the Re- 
deemer was to be attributed, under God, to 
the Education Society which extended to 
him the hand of assistance when struggling 
with pecuniary discouragement, to enter the 
vineyard of the Lord — ^tnat he had not only 
esteemed it his privilege to refund for the 
benefit of his younger brethren every dollar 
he had received, but now wished to present 
a thank offering to God for extending the 
blessings of the A. E. S. to the perishing 
thousands of the West, and that now as the 
Lord had freed him from the responsibility 
and expense of educating two beloved chil- 
dren, by mercifully taking them to heaven, 
he should esteem it a privilege as well as a 
duty to educate two young men for the 
ministry in their place; one of whom he 
had in his family for this purpose, and for 
the support of the other he now wished out 
of a small competence to subscribe $75 a 
year for seven years. 

Christian example was not without effect. 
Several scholarships were immediately sub- 
scribed. Of the 20 scholarships, 8 are from 
individuals, 2 from a Female Society of 
married ladies, 2 from young men, 1 irom 
the 4th church, having about 12 or 15 male 
members, and the rest in half and quarter 
scholarships, and in smaller subscriptions. 
In Reading and Pleasant Ridge each society 
have attempted a scholarship, — ^have a large 
portion of it subscribed, and will probably 
secure it. In Chillicothe we have secured 
3 scholarships. 

Cincinnati^ June 24, 1830. 

Dear Sir, 

Since my last, which was from Chilli- 
cothe, I have visited Circleville, Columbus, 
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Granville, Newark, Zanesville, Greenfield, 
Salem, Concord, Rocky-Spring, Redoak, 
Georgetown, and Ripley. In these congre- 
gations, most of which are in the bounds 
of Chillicothe Presbytery, I think I have 
secured fifteen Temporary Scholarships. 
But as they were not all entirely filled up 
when I left, I will defer the specifications 
till I hear from them. Pastors and churches 
have entered into this enterprise generally 
with zeal, efficiency, and great comparative 
liberality. In not a few instances could I 
bestow the apostolical commendation upon 
these Christians; that the depths of their 
poverty have abounded to the riches of their 
iiberaUty. Several churches, consisting of 
little more than 50 members — and being 
able to have preaching but half of the time — 
many of whose members still live in their 
log cabins, have most cordially pledged 
themselves to raise a Temporary Scholar- 
ship and to carry forward a young man 
through the whole course of his education. 
This too they have done after subscribing 
to a Bible, Missionary, Tract and Sunday 
School Society. In several instances, me- 
chanics, who shove the plane for the support 
of their families, have given a Temporary 
Scholarship of $75 a year for seven years. 
In some cases a few lemales have raised a 
Scholarship by the aid of their needles; in 
others, by the aid of a few donations from the 
gentlemen. The females of Cincinnati will 
carry forward five young men, and the 
young gentlemen two, by about 30 young 
men each giving $5 annually. One good 

brother in after hearing the 

claims of the A. E. S. said to me that he 
wished to give $1000, but as the money 
was in two notes, not yet payable, he sub- 
scribed a Temporary Scholarship, intending 
to give the $1000 when it becomes due. 
This expression of benevolence is rendered 
the more worthy of remark, and imitation, as 
it was made by a laboring mechanic, having 
four or five small children, and but very 
little dependence for their support but his 
hands, and the Providence of God. His 
maxim is, ** trust in the Lord and do good, 
and verily thou shalt be fed :" and who, my 
dear brother, believes that his children will 
ever beg for a piece of bread ? Facts of this 
encouraging character I might greatly multi- 
ply ; and in view of them I have loaj^ed to 
visit once more our beloved New-England — 
confidently believing that all our numerous 
and wealthy churches there would be pro- 
voked to devise liberal things for this glori- 



ous cause. Though many of your churches 
are doing well, yet I am disposed to think 
that unless a new impulse has been given 
to the work in Connecticut since I left it, 
much remains to be done in most of the con- 
gregations. I think Connecticut, if fully visit- 
ed would be able to sustain at least 100 young 
men : By such a visit also I doubt not but 
many of the men could be found. So funda- 
mental is our Institution to the great work 
of converting the world, that it seems to me 
that the first men in our land ought imme- 
diately to leave their churches at least for a 
time, for this object, if there be no other 
way of effecting it, until all the suitable 
young men in our land are placed in a 
course of education ; and the means are pro- 
vided for their support 



Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 
Warreriy Trumbull Co. April 26, 1830. 

Rev. Mr. Corneliui, Sec Am. Ed. Soc. 
Dear Sir, 

Agreeably to your request made by Prof. 
Nutting, I shall now make a summary re- 
port of my labors on the Reserve. Should 
this reach you too late for your object, 
(which I fear will be the case,) you can 
make what use of it you please. Had I re- 
ceived your request sooner, this report 
probably would have reached you before 
now. 

Immediately after my commission and 
ordination at Boston, I proceeded on my 
way to this country, and entered on the 
duties of my agency, the 17th of October 
last. Since that time I have formed a 
Branch Society, called the Western Reserve 
Branch of the A. E. S. ; visited 27 towns, 
preached on the object of my agency, and 
in various other ways endeavored to enlist 
the feelings, the prayers, and the alms of 
the people ; conversed with 10 young men 
on the subject of studying, who are said to 
be promising both as to talents and piety. 
I have also formed 20 Agricultural Edu- 
cation Societies, and 20 Female Ed. Socie- 
ties, and obtained 80 subscribers to the 
Quarterly Register and Journal. 

The table below exhibits the sums sub- 
cribed and received. The first line ex- 
presses what was given to constitute life 
memberships ; the second, annual subscrip- 
tions made by gentlemen and continued for 
7 years ; the third, what was paid of the 
first year's payment; and the fourth line 
expresses donations made by individuals. 

^ L. M. Ann. Sub. Paid. Dona, 

Jlu^on, Lame,, to^consti^^^^^^ | $22 61 $ 3 00 $ 2 00 $10 00 



Augustus Baldwin, to con. him a life mem. of do. 
Harvey Baldwin, to con. him a life mem. of do. 
Heman Oviatt,to con. him a life m. of do. in part, 

Frankliriy 

Ladies in Franhliriy $7 4.3 ; Ladies in Stow, 

$ 1 69, and Gent, in Stov) $6 50, to con. Rev. 

Geo. Sheldcn, a life member of W. R. B. 



15 00 

15 00 

5 00 



18 62 



17 25 



1 06 
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Toifauidg*, Ladies, to co>"atute Itev. Jobn Keys a) ,9 „ ,5 ^ g 

lile member 01 Western Reserve Branch, 5 *"••*'"»' «» '^ «* 

Springfield, 1 75 

JitwateTy Ladies, to con. Rev. William L. Bufiett a> -iraa t^ aa oaa 

life member of Western Reserve Branch, | l© w 13 40 » OU 
Bandolph, Gent and Lad. $10 63; Rootatoum, Gent J 

and Ladies, $9 82, to con. Rev. Jos. Mcr- > 20 45 

riam a life mem. of Western Reserve Br. j 
Mrs. C. Seymour, a string of gold beads. 
JRaioenna, Mrs. A. Nash, a string of gold beads, and ) 

other valuable jewelry. ) 

Edenburg, 2 60 

J^Tewbury, 75 

Bainbridgty 56 

Charlestowrif Ladies, $6 90, and the Ist year*8 sub. of ^ 

the Gent $8 25, to constitute Rev. David V 6 90 8 25 4 25 

L. Coe a life mem. of West Res. Br. j 

Freedom, 1 62 

Windham, Ladies, $11 00, f 800I00I37 

kelson. Ladies $4 47, to constitute Rev. Benjamin > 15 47 9 75 1 00 75 

Fenn a life member of West Res. Br. j 

JIfantua, 2 25 

jSurora, Lad. to con. Rev. John Seward a life m. of do. 15 75 47 50 1 00 10 62 
Twinsburg, Ladies and Friends, to con. Rev. Samuel ) hcaahaa o ka 

Bissell a life member of West Res. Br. J 1J> w> U 00 3 ^ 

Grand River Presbytery, 20 00 

Mome, Ladies, $5 81, ^ 8 25 

Morgan, Ladies $9 94, to constitute Rev. Ward Child > 15 75 14 75 5 25 1 56 

a life member of Western Reserve Branch, S 
AutMurg, Ladies, to con Rev. G H. Cowlea, D. B. ] 41 50 ot 20 42 70 2 80 

an honorary m. for life of the Parent Soc. J -^ . *. ctv 

Joab Austin to con. him a life mem. of W. R. B. 15 00 

Dr. O. K. Hawley to con. him a life mem. of do. 15 00 

G. W. St John, of Morgan, to con. him a life > k nn 

member of West Reis. Br. in part, J 

Mrs. N. Whiting, a string of gold beads. 

Saleim, 6 12 

JfRngBffiUe, Ladies, to con. Rev. H. T. Kelley a life ) ,« at o aa o ok i ok 

member of Western Reserve Branch, X *^ "^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

Madison and UnionviUe, Ladies, to con. Rev. C. Bur- # -ikaoioaa aka kisa 

bank a life mem. of West Res. Br. J 15 02 12 00 6 50 5 50 

Ladies in Rev. Mr. Winchester's Society, , 3 82 

Marshall Brewster, a silver watch. 

G«iera and JTaryers/ieW. L^^ 15 25 14 00 7 00 2 60 

Pratt a life member of West. Res. Br. ) **' *^ *^ ^^ • ^^ *• •^ 

Mrs. S. Knapp, a string of gold beads. 
Claridon, Ladies, to constitute Rev. Myron Tracy a> *caa iaka jka «i*e 

life member of Western Reserve Branch, i IS 00 10 60 4 80 2 75 
Two Ladies, a pair of gold ear rings, and a > 

ring. 5 

Fanmngton, Ladies, to constitute Rev. Enoch Burton ) i k aa oi aa o aa 

a life mem. of Western Reserve Branch, < *^ "" ^* "" ^ "" 
Mesopotamia, Ladies and Gent to con. Rev. John / 15 07 

Barrett a life mem. of West Res. Br. 5 

Total amount of what has been subscribed and received, $806 60. 

Of this sura I have received and paid over to the Treasurer of the W. R. B. more 
than $500 00. The jewelry which I have received will probably sell for $30 or $40. 
Here, Sir, is the result of my labors in this new, but highly interesting country. And 
I trust that the good which will eventually result, will not be limited to time ; but will 
be unfolding and unfolding till the soul becomes satisfied with praising God and the 
Lamb for me redemption of man. When I reflect that the impetus given may be 
felt through time and through eternity ; when 1 think that some ^ousands of the next 
generation may have the gospel preached to them who would otherwise have lived and died 
in sin and ignorance ; when 1 extend my thoughts to other generations, and trace 
into all its l^arings, the influence of one feeble effort, and sum up the misery pre- 
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vented, and the happiness secured ; — ^the hardships, toils, fatigues, and exposures which 
such an effort has cost, become unworthy to be mentioned. 

It may be well to state some of the circumstances under which many of the above 
subscriptions were raised. In many towns, the people were either making great efiorts, 
or had just made great efforts, or were about to make such efforts to build a meeting 
house. Consequently their resources were almost exhausted, or were in reserve for 
building a meeting house. Many are in debt for their farms ; others are building for 
themselves ; so that much could not reasonably be expected in this region. 

The following intelligence was received from Mr. Clark, as this sheet was about being 

put to press. 

Hudson, July 17, 1830. 

Rev. axd dear Sir, 
The friends of benevolence at the east, have no doubt been highly gratified at the 
general statements, which you have made in the Register, respecting the self-denying 
spirit manifested by the people of this country. Perhaps it would not be improper to give 
a detailed account of what ttiey are doing for one of those great objects of benevolence, 
which are exerting such a saving influence on our country and the world. 

Such an account I gave in a former communication. ' That statement mentioned the 
receipts for the A. £. S. from the commencement of my labors on the Reserve, up to 
April 26. 

The present mentions the receipts, up to June 26th. 

L. M. Jinn. Sub. Paid. Dona, 

Warren, from Ladies, to constitute Rev. Joseph Curtb > ^j- qq ^ ^ fi 4 75 

a life member of Western Reserve Branch, ^ ^ * * ^ 

From a Friend, a gold pin, and a pair of silver 

buckles. 

Braceoille, ........ 2 06 

Vienna, from Ladies, in part to con. Rev. C. Birge a ) 7 08 16 50 10 25 1 79 
life member of Western Reserve Branch, ) 
From a Friend, a pair of gold ear rings. 
Vernon, from Ladies, $9 50, and from Ladies in Kins- ^ 

man, $5 53, to con. Rev. Harvey Coe a > 15 03 8 25 4 75 81 

life member of Western Reserve Branch, j 

Kinsman, 7 75 14 25 

Johnson, from Ladies, $3 83, and from Ladies in Fow- ^ 

ler, $1 25, in part to constitute Rev. Ozias S 6 08 4 50 1 00 
Eells a life mem. of West. Res. Br. 3 

Hartford, from Ladies, to con. Rev. Wells Andrews^ lo 00 qo t\(\ ofi nn « 00 
a Ufe member of Western Reserve Branch, 5 ^^ ^^ ^^ "" ^^ "" ^ ^ 
Fownflfs^otim, from Ladies, to con. Rev. AVard Stafford > ,« aa on ka 10 ka .n 

a life mem. of Western Reserve Branch, < ^^ ^^ ^9 50 13 50 41 

Wayne and Willinmsfield, Ladies, to con. Rev. E. T. / ik oq o< ^o -io co n aa 
Woodruff a Ufe member of West. Res. Br. 5 ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
From Mrs. Deborah Jones, a string of gold beads. 
From Friends, a gold ring, a pair of silver clasps, > 
and other ornaments. 5 

Gwtetma. from Ladies, to con. Rev. Joseph Badger a > ^5^3 ^g ^ g 5^ 3 ^^^ 
hfe member of Western Reserve Branch, 5 
From a Friend, a silver watch. 

From S. Lindsley, a note against H. F. . . 50 00 

From Rev. J. Badger, an obligation of about . 85 00 

From a Widow in , 80 acres of land, (estimated) 240 00 

I have also formed eight Sewing Societies. I have had occasion to ride through many 
of the towns where I h^ previously been, and found, to my satisfaction, that the interest 
excited was well sustained. Many Christians on the Reserve do feel tiie importance of 
the object — ^the great need of more laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. 

I found but one pious young man in Trumbull County, whom I could encourage to 
study. We need a revival very much. 

We shall close our quarterly report of Mr. Clark's labors with the following extract 
from one of his communications, which we are sure will be perused with interest by 
every reader. 

The minister of this town, G — , is the Rev. Joseph Badger, the first missionary that 
ever came to the Reserve. He is now seventy three years old. I have been 
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much delighted in hearing tiiis a^cd ser- 
vant of Christ relate the history of his life. 
There are many incidents which he and 
others have mentioned, that have deeply 
interested me. His history will show the 
value of those men whom your Society in- 
tend to send into the vineyard. It will 
show the importance of being inured to 
hardship and fatigue, in order to be quali- 
fied for missionary services. Such men are 
to be found on every part of missionary 
ground, in altogether larger numbers than 
ministers of a dmerent mould. Mr. B. served 
as a soldier three years in the revolutionary 
war. He was in many engagements ; and 
though others fell by his side, fighting for 
liberty, yet he was preserved for services 
in a still more worthy cause. After leaving 
the war, he turned his thoughts to educa- 
tion. He was destitute of means — having 
no way to obtain assistance, but by his own 
efibrts. There were no Education Societies 
in those days. Still he pursued and ac- 
quired a CoUegiate and a Theological edu- 
cation. He was afterwards settled for four- 
teen years in Blandford, Massachifsetts. On 
being dismissed from his people, he set his 
lace to go into the " western wilderness." 
He arrived here in 1800 ; and after labor- 
ing a year or more, he returned to the east 
and brouglit out his family. He drove the 
first wagon from Buffalo to Erie, and made 
his own road. Indeed he was the first man 
that ever drove a wagon on to the Reserve. 
After laboring here among the white settle- 
ments three or four years longer, he went 
to Sandusky and spent four years as a mis- 
sionary among the Wyandots. He then re- 
sumed his labors among the whites. He has 
had an opportunity to know what hard fare 
and fatigue are. Once he was driven up a 
tree by a bear. It was one night in August 
after dark while riding in the woods away 
from any house, and tfie rain pouring down 
in torrents. The bear made an attack upon 
him, and he made his escape by climbin? a 
small tree, and there lodged during tlie night 
The bear was at the foot of the tree, snapping 
his teeth much to the annoyance of the 
sleeping moments of the missionary. But 
when morning appeared, the bear retreated, 
and the missionary was sufiered to go on 
his way. This man has " camped'* in 
tile woods many a night, without shelter, 
and sometimes without fire. 

Mr. B. formed the four first churches on 
the Reserve, and has assisted in forming a 
large number more. It must be very in- 
teresting to him to see the progress of im- 
provement which has been made since he 
came to this country ; then there was no 
school — no minister — and only 1144 white 
inhabitants. Now there is a flourishing 
College — 8 incorporated academies, and 
many other select schools, besides nume- 
rous common schools — 100 churches — not 
far from 60 ministers, and nearly if not quite 
100,000 inhabitants. This missionary has 



witnessed a large number of revivals — and 
among the subjects there are now 5 respec- 
table ministers. I will add one more fact ; 
though he Uvcs upon a nominal salary of 
$150 per year, and a pension of $96, yet 
he has since I have been here given an ob- 
ligation of between $30 and $40, to the 
A. £. Society. I thought that these facts 
would be interesting to you, inasmiich as 
such are the men whom your Society pro- 
mises to educate. 



Rev. Jamcs Exlls, 

Secretary of the We$tem Ed. Society, 
Extract of a letter d&tod 

Westmoreland, July 7, 1830. 

I RETUnivED from my tour through the 
westernmost counties in this State a few 
days since, having been absent from about 
the middle of March. I have, in the mean 
time, visited seventy churches, embracing 
nearly all connected with the Presbyterian 
or Congregational denominations in Liv- 
ingston, Genesee, Orleans, Erie, Chautauqua 
and Cataraugus counties. Rev. Mr. Cuny 
of Lockport engaged to visit, shortly, all 
the churches in Niagara county, in per- 
forming a voluntary agency, which he 
pledged the last year. Every church which 
I visited, with one exception, and every 
minister I conferred with, approved of the 
plan of the American Education Society, 
and proposed to co-operate with us in pro- 
moting its object. In most of these places 
I delivered a discourse ; and on the Sab- 
bath, generally, two discourses relating to 
the object of my agency, and visited 
another congregation at 5 o'clock, or in the 
evening. The most important places were 
visited on the Sabbath. In every church 
an a^ent was appointed, a Female Associa- 
tion lormcd, subscriptions taken up as far as 
was practicable, and a particular sum agreed 
upon with the agent, as the amount he 
would endeavor to raise in that congrega- 
tion, annually, together with the tmie of 
payment The amount proposed to be 
raised in all these congregations is $1,771. 
This b not considered, except in a few 
cases, as an absolute pledge. It is the 
amount they will aim at, with a fair prospect, 
that, in ordinary circumstances, they will 
be able to raise it. This is fi'om places not 
before visited, with the exception of Albion, 
Lockport and Bufialo, visited by yourself 
and Rev. Mr. Patton last August. Albion will 
aim at one scholarship, Lockport one, and 
Buffalo three, viz. the Eaton Scholarship, 
by the Ladies in Rev. Mr. Eaton's congrega- 
tion; Buffalo Associate Scholarship, by 
eight individuals; and the Bvffalo Scholctr* 
smp, by the rest of the congregatioQ. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract of a letter from a number of beneficiaries in 
an Academy in New England. 

We believe our interest in the great cause 
of benevolence, which is so extensively 
agitating the Christian world, has been 
greatly increased during the past three 
months. We have been led to stretch our 
thoughts beyond the narrow limits of our 
personal observation — ^to survey the field 
of labor, every where widening and white 
for the harvest — and to inquire with per- 
sonal application, "What are the peculiar 
qualifications which the present ase de- 
mands of those who are to take the lead in 
the march of the gospel through the world ?*' 
In accordance with these feelings, in a So- 
ciety for the discussion of religious ques- 
tions, we have taken up, the past term, a 
series of questions relatinj^ to the conver- 
sion of the world. We nrst examined the 
Scriptures, with regard to the certainty of 
this event, and the means of its accomplish- 
ment We next took a view of the present 
state of the world, to see what were the 
signs of the times — and whether these were 
not of such a nature, and sufficiently dis- 
tinct, to give us reason to conclude that 
this glorious day is about to be ushered in. 
And having, in the light of Scripture, and 
the past history of the church, considered 
the point, that Christians have been and still 
are the principal instruments in God's hand 
of accomplishing his great and benevolent 
designs in the world, we then took into 
consideration the various obstacles with 
which Christians have had, and will still 
have to contend, in carrying forward the 
mighty work of converting the world. Af- 
ter having considered the subject in its va- 
rious bearings, we endeavored to make a 
self-application of the whole, in the discus- 
sion 01 the following question : " How can 
we best prepare ourselves for the exigen- 
cies of the age ?'* — ^After deeming it of the 
utmost importance, as an answer to this 
question, to take and maintain a more ele- 
vated stand in piety, and live nearer to God, 
we considered, that, in addition to a heart 
flowing with religion's holy flame, the six 
K>llowing things were indispensably neces- 
sary to the thorough preparation of ourselves 
for the high stations towards which we are 
aspiring. 

1. That we possess a thorough doctrinal 
knowledge of the Bible. 

2. That we become thorough scholars, 
and obtain every possible advantage from 
learnings — ^that we may be able to contend 
with learning, and exert an extensive in- 
fluence. 

8. That we should make use of every 
means in our power to become acquainted 
with the state of the heathen world — their 
wants and miseries. 

4. That we should become acquainted 
wiUi the operations, and success of the vari- 



ous benevolent institutions of the present 
day. 

5. That we become familiar with the ob- 
jections which prejudiced or misinformed 
Christians make against supporting the cause 
of benevolence, and be prepared to answer 
them. 

6. That we have a good knowledge of 
the peculiar tenets of all classes of men 
calling themselves Christians, particularly 
those not considered Orthodox ; and be pre- 
pared to disprove and expose error. 

With this we closed the past term. And 
those of us who devoted the most attention 
to this subject, can truly say, that we have 
not been so deeply interested in the discus- 
sion of any topic, since we have been in 
this institution. At the commencement of 
the present term, we took up the subject 
of the Papal Church, as this appeared to be 
exciting considerable interest in the public 
mind. We expect to make this the sub- 
ject of discussion the present term — und to 
canvass somewhat particularly, the doc- 
trines — ^history — and present state of that 
church. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

American Education Society. 

Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Dtrec- 
tors, held I4th July. 

Appropriations were made by the So- 
ciety and its Branches, at this meeting, to 406 
young men, as follows : — 

In 8 Theological Seminaries, . . . Ill men. 

In ]3 Colleges 166 ** 

In 38 Academies, 129 ** 

Under private instruction, .... 7 ** 

Of these young men, 29 were received 
for the first time upon the funds of the 
Society, 209 are connected directly with 
the Parent Society, and 197 with Branches. 
A number of young m^n report only twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn, and these 
are not included in the above account. 

The following table shows the amount 
paid by the Parent Society and by each 
Branch. 

T/i6 Parent Society 



$3,767 

. 960 

. 336 

. 888 

nothing— 5,051 



Pays for Its own appropriations, 
for Maine Branch, .... 
for New Hampshire Branch, 
for Connecticut Branch, . 
for Presbyterian Branch, . 

Brcmchea. 

Maine Branch pays of its appropriations, $170 
New Hampshire Branch [mys ** 170 

Connecticut Branch pays *^ 66 

Presbyterian Branch pays (all) 



Total appropriated this Q,aarter, $7^79 

Debt of the Society May 1, $8,347 91 

Wanted to meet present appro. 4,421 81 

Total present deficiency, $12,769 72 

The above statement shows that the 
operations of the Society cannot be sus- 
tained without an increase of funds. 
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The case is one of great urgency ; and 
all who love Zion are intreated to send 
in their benefactions. They were never 
wanted so much as at the present moment. 
The Society have never yet given a negative 
to worthy applicants. Shall Siey begin now ? 



On application of Rev. John T. Jones, 
destined to labor as a Foreign Missionary, 
in the Burman Empire ; — 

Voted, That in conformity with the rules 
of the Directors, Chap vi. sec. 5. his pecu- 
niary obligations be cancelled. 

Mr. Jones had received $333. He is to 
labor under the patronage of the American 
Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. 

Patronage of two young men was discon- 
tinued, on account of deficiency of talents 
and scholarship. 

Another young man having left study 
with a view to pursue an object different 
from the ministry, was requested to re- 
fund principal and interest of what he had re- 
ceived, according to the vii. Art. of Consti- 
tution. 

The Board also directed the Secretary to 
inform all beneficiaries under private in- 
struction, that they decidedly prefer that 
they should place themselves under public 
instruction as soon as it can conveniently 
be done. 

The Treasurer was authorized to borrow 
f4,420 in order to meet appropriations voted 
at this meeting; making the whole defi- 
ciency in the funds $12,769, as above stated. 

Annual Expenditures exceed thirty thou- 
imd dollars. Receipts last year twenty 
six thousand — and applications for assistance 
constantly increasing. 



ANNIVERSARIES. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Society was held on the 13th of May in 
New York. 

At the meeting for business, the following 
resolution was, on motion of Rev. Dr. Ed- 
wards of Andover, Mass. seconded by 
Rev. Dr. Cox of New York, unanimously 
adopted : — 

Whereas the dependence of the church on the 
Spirit of God, is absolute and constant, and the de- 
pendence of the Christian ministry emphatically 
rest, constituting the only hope in reference to 
present and future usefulness j therefore, 

Resolvedj That it be aifectionately and solemnly 
Kcomroended to all the young men under the pat- 
lonage of this Society, in addition to their usual 
Kuons of devotion, to observe Thursday^ the elev- 
Wk day of November next, as a day of /asting and 
prayer, with special reference to the more copious 
effusions of the Holy Spirit upon all who are pre- 
paring for the Christian miniiitry ; and that the in- 
stracters, guardians, and benefactors of the young 
men, and tlie patrons and friends of the Society, and 
of Education Societies generally, be invited to no- 
tice the same so far as they may find it convenient. 

Public services were held in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in the evening — when 
the Report was in part read by the Secre- 1 



tary, and addresses made by a number of 
speakers, to a numerous and interested 
audience. 

Officers of the Society for the year IRJO. 

How. SAMUEL HUBBARD, President. 

WILLIAM BARTLETT, Vice President. 

Directors. 
Rev. ABTEL HOLMES, D. D. 
R«v. EBENEZBR PORTER, D. D. 
Rev. LEONARD WOODS, D. D. 
Rev. WARREN FAY, D. D. 
Rev. B. B. WISNER, D. D. 
Rev. E. CORNELIUS, 
JOHN TAPPAN, Esd. 
Rev. GARIDNER SPRING, D. D. 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, Eiq. 
S. T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
Rev. JOHN BROWN, D. D. 

Rev. E. CORNELIUS, Secretary. 
Mr. B. B. EDWARDS, Assistant See'r. 
HARDY ROPES, Eiq. Treasurer. 
HoK. PLINY CUTLER, Auditor. 

Executive CommiUM, 
WARREN FAY, 
B. B. WISNER, 
J. BROWN, 
Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Financial Committee* 
JOHN TAPPAN, 
S. T. ARMSTRONG, 
WILLIAM J. HUBBARD, 
Treasurer. 

The Board meet (Quarterly on the 3d Wednesday 
of January, April, July, and October. 

The Executive Committee meet commonly oo 
Monday afternoon of each week. 

The Financial Committee meet on Ist Wednatday 
of each month. 



Presbyterian Branch. 

The anniversary was held on the 13th of 
May. A Report was read by Rev. Wil- 
liam Patton, Secretary, and Officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year.^ No 
public exercises were held, on account of 
the Annual Meeting of the Parent Society 
for this year being held in the city. The 
prospects of the Branch were never more 
encouraging than at this anniversary : 162. 
young men were assisted during the year, 
and $9,622 19 were received into the 
Treasury. Officers, Arthur Tai^mn, Esq* 
President; 22 Vice Presidents; Rev. Wil- 
iam Patton, 194 Ehn street, New York, Cor* 
Secretary ; Horace Holden, Esq. Recording 
Secretary; Oliver Wilcox, Esq. 60 Wall 
street. Treasurer ; 24 Directors. 



Connecticut Branch. 

The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at Wethersfield, June 17. The Secretary, 
Professor Olmsted, being absent, no report 
was read. The following resolution was 
passed: "Resolved, That in view of the 
immense and increasing destitution of evan- 
gelical ministers in the United States, the 
Churches are bound to make, immediately, 
the most strenuous efforts to supply ihe 
country with a pious and devoted ministry." 
The resolution was sustained by Rev* 
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George C. Beckwith, Professor of L&ne 
Seminary, Ohio, and Rev. William Cogswell, 
Agent of the A. E. S. The Hon. Thomas 
Day, President; Rev. Wm W. Turner, 
Secretary ; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. 
Treasurer ; all of Hartford. 

Maine Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Winthrop, June 22, at which time a 
sermon was delivered by Professor Newman, 
of Bowdoin College. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Society, the report of the Direc- 
tors was read by Rev. Benjamin Tappan, 
Secretary of the Branch. The following 
resolution was passed : " Hesolved, That 
this Society will endeavor, by Divine aid, 
to raise the present year, funds sufficient at 
least to sustain the beneficiaries that may 
be at the several Institutions in this State." 
On the occasion addresses were offered by 
Ether Shepley, Esq. of Saco, Rev. D. D. 
Tappan, of Alfred, and Rev. Mr. Cogswell, 
A^ent of A. E. S. Rev. Wm. Allen, D. D. 
01 Brunswick, President ; Rev. B. Tappan, 
of Augusta, Secretary ; and Professor New- 
man, Treasurer. 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Middlesex County, Mass, 
The Annual Meeting was held in June, at 
Brighton. This Auxihary has been greatly 
revived during the past year. The Society 
pledged to make an efrort to raise $2,000 
the ensuing year. Officers, Isaac Warren, 
Esq. President; Rev. S. Harding, Waltham, 
Secretary ; E. P. Mackintire, Esq. Charles- 
town, Treasurer. 



JSTorfolk County, Mass, 
This long established and efficient Aux- 
iliary Society met at Dedhara, South Par- 
ish, on the 9th of June. Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
of Sharon, delivered an interesting sermon 
from Dan. xii. 3. The amount of funds 
raised the last year is double the. sum raised 
in the preceding year. Officers, Nathaniel 
Miller, M. D. President; Rev. Samuel 
Gile, Secretary ; Rev. John Codman, D. D. 
Treasurer ; Jesse Wheaton, M. D. General 
Agent 

South Massachusetts Education Society. 

This Society held its Anniversary in the 
Rev. Mr. Eaton's Paiish in Middleborough, 
on the 9th of June. It was a season of con- 
siderable interest. The Society at this time 
became auxiliary to the A. E. S. The 
Report was read by Mr. Nathaniel Eddy, 
and addresses were delivered by Rev. Mr. 
Cogswell, Agent of the Parent Society, and 
by Rev. Messrs. Huntington of North Bridge- 
water, and Nott of Wareham. Officers for 
the year ensuing, Hon. Wilkes Wood of 
Middleborough, Prerident; Rev. Elijah Dex- 
ter, of Plympton, Secretary ; and Dea. Mor- 
ton £ddy» of Bridge water. Treasurer. 



Niw Auxiliaries. 

Worcester South, 
An Auxiliary Society was formed with the 
above title, at Worcester, April 28, 1830. 
Gen. Salem Towne, President ; Rev. John 
Maltby, Secretary ; and Hon. Abijah Bige- 
low. Treasurer. 



Worcester JSTorth, 
This Auxiliary was formed at Holden, 
May 12, 1830. Hon. Solomon Strong, 
President ; Rev. Rufus A. Putnam, Secre- 
tary; Dea. Justus EUingwood, of Hub- 
bardston. Treasurer. 



OPERATIONS OF OTHER ED. SOCIETIES. 

Board of Education of the General ^- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 

The whole number of young men connected with 
the Board the proceed Inff year was 19. Number aided 
Xhe last year, 55. The Rev. William Neil, D. D. wa> 
elected Sec'y and General Agent of the Board, in 
July 1839, and has labored in iti service since that 
time. Receipts, $6,000 63. Expenditure8,$3,990 091 
Balance in the Treasury, $2,010 54. Three times the 
amount of this balance will bo necessary to meet 
present engagements for the ensuing year. 

The Report was referred to a Committee, who 
brought in resolutions, approving the same ; and their 
report was adopted, ijest, however, the resolutioot 
should be regarded as excluding from the good wishes 
of the A8semlily,or in any way impedin{[ the operationa 
of other Education Societies , patronized within the 
bounds of the Assembly, by its Churches add Pres- 
byteries, another resolution was adopted, by a very 
general vote, which is in the following woru, vis. 

"While the Assembly would thus comnfend its 
own Board of Education to the churches under its 
care, yet as many of our churches have already oi^ 
ted their efforts with other Education Societies, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Churches and Presbyteries 

should be lell to their own unbiassed and oxlib- 

XRAT£ CHOI OK, of the particular channel through 

which their charities shall be given in aid of this 

great department of benevolence." 

This resolution it will be perceived is similar to 
the vote adopted last year in regard to the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the American Home Missionary Society. The door 
is thus opened by the Assembly, to all within its 
bounds, who choose to co-opcrato with voluntary as- 
sociations, in works of benevolence ; and their liberty 
in this respect, may be exercised without infringing 
upon any ecclesiastical prerosative whatever ot the 
Church. This is as it should be. It is the only 
course which consists with Christian liberty, and it 
will secure a vastly greater amount of good, than 
could possibly be accomplished by pursuing meas- 
ures which might be construed as having an exclm- 
sive character. 

FUNDS. 

Receipts into the Treasury of the American 
Education Society ana of its Branches^ 
from April Ist to June 30, 1830. 
DONATIONS. 

Boston. Fern. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Miriam 

Phillips, Treas. 121 90 

Berkshire Aux. Ed. Soc. from J. W. 
Robbins, Tr. by Rev. W. Cogs- 
well, Agent of the A. E. Soc. viz. 

Lanesboro''^ Yo. Lad. Indus. Soc. to 
constitute Rev. H. B. HOOKBR 
a Life Member of the A. E. Soc 40 00 
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3 

3 

20 

S8 



30 
41 

42 

00 



15 00—102 13 



6 00 
5 00 

8 21 



XciMz, fr. iodiridiuilt SIS 00 

Lu, fr. Hahbard Bartlett, Tr. in part 

for the Lee Temp. Scho. S23 00 

FiUsjiMy, Vo. IaA. Uen. Soc. hj Min * 

Amelia Danforth, Tr. for Tap- 
pan Temp. Scho. 75 00; Gent. 

Asso. for Pittafield Temp. Scho. 

in partf by Calvin Martin, Tr. 

49 37 15M37 

Sk^field^ fr. Robert F. Barnard, Tr. 

towards the Sheffield Tern. Seha S7 00—239 37 
Blandford.'h, Keuben Boiei, by Ker. 

IXaark, 1 00 

Etux Co. Aox. Ed. Soc fr. Joeeph 

Adams, Tr. viz. 
Xynii, Graham Soc. in Rev. Mr. Rock- 

wood'f Parish. 20 00; Tntsjield 

Fern. Ed. Soc by Mrs. E. Conant, 

Tr. 12 00 32 00 

it«v2ey, 1ft Parifb, fr. ladies, by Mrs. 

Eliza Todd 
fytviehi Ist ch. by Mrs. D. V. Kimball 
Jimesbw^ Anx. Ed. Soc by Dea. 

Henry Morrill, Tr. 
QUncetitr Fem. Ben. Soc by Miu L. 

Dane, Tr. 
Itewbwryport and vicinity, fr. Misi. 

and £d. Soc by Miii Anno Hodge, 

Treas. 
Orunioiekf Codb. from Misi Laura 

Howe 
Hartford^ Conn. fr. a friend, by H. Hill 
Kennebunk^ Me. fr. Rev. Beriah Green 5 00 
Do. coll. at Mon. Concert 3 21 

Miidlesez Aox. Ed. Society. 
Btdford Temp. Scho. in part, from 

Aaron Kittredge 6 62 

From E. P. Mackintire, Tr. the fol- 
lowing, viz. 
Medford^ by Miis E. P. Magoun, Tr. 

Lad. Asso. towards the Medfo/d 

Temp. Scho. 7 00 ; Dea. Charles 

James, Tr. Gent. Asso. in full for 

iRt yrs. paynient, 13 00 20 

Jftwion Br. Soc. and contribution, by 

James Fuller, Tr. 24 

Sktrharne^ fr. Aaron Coolidge, Tr. 

Gent. Asso. 26 

Waltham Fem. Ben. Soc by Rev. 

Sewall Harding 50 

A*«io Yorky from the PresbyU Branch 

of the A. E. Soc 
Norfolk Aux. Ed. Soc 
Weymouth, by Allen Merritt, Tr. So. 

Par. Ed. Soc. 65 

From Rev. John Codman, D, D. Tr. 532 
PeaiAroJfce, N. H. fr. John Voiie, pro- 
ceeds of books left in his hands 

for the A. E. Soc. by Jogeph 

Edgcrly, late of North wood, N.H. 3 60 

SmOh Mass. Aux. Ed. Soc. 
Abington^ from ladies of Ist Parish, 

to constitute their pastor. Rev. 

WM. SHEDD, a Lile Member of 

the A. E. Soc. 40 00 

Orleans, fr. William Myrick 2 50 

HoMson, fr. Dea. Morton Eddy, Tr. to 

constitute Rev. FREDERICK P. 

HOWLAND a Life Mem. of the 

A. R Soc by members of the 

Evan. Society, Hanson 
Rekohoth, from members of the ch. 

and con. of Rev. THOMAS VER- 
NON, to constitute him a Life 

Member of the A. E. Soc. 40 

W$UJUet, fr. individuals 21 

MarskJUldy fr. Azel Anoes 10 

Seekonk, fr. ladies of the Soc of Rev. 

JAMES O. BARNEY, towards 

constituting him a Life Member 31 34 
Taunton, fr. individuals, by William 

Reed 5 49 

From Dea. Morton Eddy, Tr. of 

which 40 00 is hv ladies of the 

Boc. of Rev. RABiUEL NOTT, 

of WareliangPlo constitute him 

a Life-ijpniber 113 40—304 10 



I Rindrt, N. B. Fem. Con. by Mra. 
^ Tirzah K. Burnbam, Tr. 6 00 

Royalton, Vt. Fern. Ed. Soc by Miss 

Mary N. Col lamer, Tr. 10 00 

Stafford, Con. Fem. Praying Society 00 

TempUton, fr. Mrs. Naomi Hparliawk 3 00 

Wynant's Kill, N. Y. fr. Rev. Ezra 

D. Kcnney 1 00 

Worcester A"ortA Aux. Ed. Society. 
Boylston, fr. ladies and gont. of the 

Soc of Rev. SAM'L RUS8ELL, 

to constitute him a Life Mem- 
ber 40 00 
Pkillipston, fr. Rev. Joseph Cbicker- 

ing , ann. subscription 3 00 43 00 

Worcester South Aux. Ed. Soc 
Hubbardston, fr. Dea. Justus Elling- 

wood 2 00 

Sturbridge Fem. Ed. Soc by Mrs.Ze- 

nas Dunton, Tr. 12 00 

Southbridge, fr. Rev. JONAS PARK, 

by a friend, to constitute him a 

Ufe Member 40 00 

Uzbridge, avails of a charity box, by 

Miss Susan Jaques 7 00 

Worcester, by Rev. Wm. Cogswell, 

Ajent, viz. 
From individuals in Rev. Mr. Ab- 

but*a Soc. 25 00; Lad. Asso. for 

Millor Temp. Scho. in 1st Parish, 

by Mrt. Rachel W. Hnrd, Tr. 

3/ 50 ; Gent. Asso. by Lewii Cha> 

pin, Tr. do. 37 50; Mrs. Sarah 

Avery, a donation, 5 00; Mrs. 

Sarah Thsxter, do. 2 70 107 70—168 70 

Woodstock, Vt. fr. Charles Marsh 10 00 

Weathersfield, Vt. colL at Mon. Con. 

in the Cong. Soc 8 09 

York, N. Y. contrib. in the Society of 

Rev. John Eells, by Wells Fowler 3 00 
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50 


00—127 90 


1,000 00 


00 
8-1—597 84 



40 00 



00 
37 
00 



$2,773 84 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONa 



L. P. 



10 00 
5 00 



Boston, James Clapp, 5 00 ; 

Grosvenor, 5 00 
Braintree, Levi Wild 
Fotolerville, N. Y. John Eastman, 

1 00 : E. Mosely, 3 00 ; Wells 

Fowler, 2 00 ; Elias Smith, 1 00 7 00 — ^82 00 

INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One yearns interest on the following, 

viz 

Parker, GO 00; Cobb, 60 00 ; EH. 

Cobb, 60 00 i Train, 60 00 240 00 

Proctor, 60 00 ; Bartlett Jud8on,60 00 ; 

J. Wheelwright, 60 00 180 00 

Hubbard, on balance due 36 00 

Martyn, on bond for half amount 30 00 
Lord, on amount since 6th March, 

(bond paid) 17 50 

Fay, on balance, which is now paid 7 34 — 510 84 

TEMPORARY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Conway, fr. Dea. Christopher Arms, 
Tr. of Con. Temp. Scho. in par^ 
by Rev. Wm. Cogswell 16 00 

Longmeadow church^y Elisha Bum- 
ham, towards a Temp. Scho. 35 00—51 00 

LOANS REFUNDED. 

By a former Bene6c. whole amount 

loaned, with interest 80 65 

Do. do. do. 100 00 

Do. balance of whole 

sum granted, with interest on the 
whole, from dates of appropria- 
tions 103 30 
The preceding, through Rev. Wm, 

Cogswell, Agent. 
By a former Benefic balance of am*t 

loaned 39 00 

Do. do. whole amH da 85 00 

Do. do. the only appro- 
priation made him 12 00 

Do. do. part amH loan'd 20 00—439 95 
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LEGAClEa 

Mr. James Kimball, of Bradford, by 

Jesse Kimball, Kx'r 450 00 

Hra. Elizabeth Beebe, of Trumbull, 

Con. by Eli Brinsmade, Ex'r 11 50—461 50 

INCOME FROM OTHER FUNDS. 

Dividend on Bank Stock 122 50 

Interei I on Funds loaned 1,533 02 

Balance of an old Note 45 00 



-1,700 52 



Whole amH rec. for present use $5,959 65 

KLINCIFAL RECEIVED ON SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Aagusta, rec from Subscribers 
Bennett, recM from E. P. Mackintire, 

Tr. Middlesex Aux. Ed. Soc aa 

follows. 



300 00 



VIZ. 

Subscribed in the 1st eh. in Woburn. 
Collection and sub. 66 02 ; coll. at 

Mon. Con. 34 98 
Second Fem. Con. 11 73 ; first Con. 

53 62 
Fem. Con. Richardson Row, 5 47: 

Male do. do. 16 34 
New Bridge Fem. Concert 
Male Centre Con. 6 50 ; Fem. do. do. 

5 00 
Collected by Mrs. Luke Wyman 
West side, Fem. Concert 
Avails of gold bends 
Fay, recM of R P. Mackintire, from 

1st Par. of Charlo8town,tbe bal- 
ance due on this Scho. 
Springfield, rec'd fr. Thos. M. Hunt, 

on ace. of Yo. Men's subscription, 



101 00 
65 34 



21 81 
5 02 




11 50 
14 08 
53 77 
3 37- 


-275 89 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Interest on Augusta Scholarship 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
Donation from ladies in Augusta 
Annuities fr. R. H. Gardiner, 2 00; 

do. Benj. Davis, 2 00 
Dividend from Portland Bank 
Interest on unpaid portion of the 

Ellingwood Scholarship 

ON ACCOUNT OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Ellingwood ' 127 00 



126 33 

38 33 

$740 55 



20 81 
12 00 
17 00 

4 00 
24 00 

14 40 92 21 



Saco and Biddeford, by lad. of Saco 
Bronswick 



18 00 

40 00-185 00 



$277 21 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Refunded by a former Beneficiary 
From ladies and ^ent. in Dover, to 

constitute their pastor, Rev. A. 

H. WINSLOW, a Life Member 

of the A. E. Soc. 
From Kingston, in part, to constitute 

the Rev. O. PEARSON a Life 

Member of the A. E. Soc. 
Fr. Stratham, in part, to constitute 

the Rev. JACOB CUMMINGS a 

Life Member of the A. £. Soc. 
Contributions in various towns, viz. 
JV. Hampton^ 6 00; Rye, 3 50 9 50 

Portsmouth, 32 58; Chester, 16 75 49 33 
By a lady in Portsmouth, from North 

Andover, Mass. 5 00 



95 10 



40 00 



12 03 



10 00 



Of this sum was paid to the Tr. 

All the above paid over by Rev. Jno. 
K. Young, Agent of the Parent 
Society. 

Jhinbarton Aux. Ed. Soc by D. Alex- 
ander, Tr. 

FUivilliam Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 
Mary Sabin, Tr. 



$63 83 



42 87 



350 

500 

$208 50 



u 
K 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Donation from the church in New 

Canaan, by Eliphalet St. John 31 37 

Do. fr. the Fem. Ekl. Soc Wilton, by 

Uawley Olmsted 35 00 — 66 37 

PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 

^re10 York, Scho. of Laight St. Ch. 
viz. 

R. Curtis, 2d year, 
L. Holbrook, 

C. Baker, 
J. Rankin, 

J. Baker, 5 00; Chs. Starr, 75 00 
S. Hyde, 1st and 2d year 
A. Tappan, 
F. Tampan, 

Scho. of Brick Church, viz. 

Donation 

J. C. Halsey 

J. D. Holbrook 

J. W. Call 

Silas Holmes 

J. McComb 
Scho. of Cedar St. Church, viz. 

W. W. Chester 

R. L. Novins 

Field and Walker 

J. W. Leavitt 

J. C. Johnson 

H. Young 

P. Peril 

D. Davenport 
J. Wheelwright 

Jona. Leavitt 

Scho. of Central Pres. Church 

From members of Rev. A. Wilton*B 

congre. Poushkeepsie 
Fr. Aux. South Hampton, L. I. 



37 
37 
76 
75 
80 
75 
375 
37 

43 
37 
37 
75 
75 
25 

225 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
37 
37 



u 



u 



u 



J. H. Thomas, pastor of ch. at 
New Windsor, contribution 
a lady of So. Hampton, (pro- 
ceeds of socksj) 
Fem. Asso. of Stephentown 
" Sewing Soc. Bowery Pres. Ch. 
Western EcL Soc. by Jas. S. Seymour, 

Treas.* 
JV*(Bi0 Jersey, Newark, Rev. P.O. Hay 
John Ward 
Jno. S. Condit 
Morriatown Aux. Ed. Soc 
^ Fem. " « 

Rev. Mr. Brigham, dona, by Rev. W. 

T. Hamilton 
PeniwyZvanta, Carlisle, ladies of Rev. 

G. Duffield's cong. 
Philadelphia Aux. Ed. Soc. 1st Pres. 
Ch. Northern Liberties 110 

Aux. Ed. Soc. 5th Pres. Ch. 41 

Getty8burgh,byRev.S.S.Schmucker 11 
Connecticut, from Rev. Dr. Lewis, of 
Greenwich 



37 
20 
75 
95 
75 

11 

61 



50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50—792 50 

37 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00—293 37 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 

50—750 00 

% 00 

375 00 

35 00 
24 76 

10 00 

50 

SO 85 
75 00 

978 00 



50 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00—313 50 

77 

00 
88 
00—234 65 

30 00 

$3,938 13 



dothing received during the quarter, 

Exeter, N. H. fr. ladies in that town, by Miss Eliza* 

beth Oilman, 10 pr. woollen socks, and 2 pr. cotton 

socks. 
Ashbv, Ms. fr. female friends in that town, by Mrs. 

Sally L. Manning, 2 shirts, 1 woollen vest, and 3 

pr. woollen socks. 
Sturbridge, Ms. fr. Fem. Ch. Society, by Mrs. Mary 

Dunton, Tr. 14 yds. flanneL 
Gloucester, Ms. fr. Fem. Benevolent Society ia that 

place, by Miss L. Dane, Tr. 7 pr. wodllen aooks, 

and 1 pr. cotton do.^ 
East Sudburv, Ms. fr. Fem. Benev. Society in that 

town, by Mrs. Lydia W. Smith, 9 shirts, 17 collars 

and 2 pr. woollen socks. 

* For particulars of donatioivp to the Wes. Ed. 
Soc. see Western Recorder, 6th July. 
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To the Editora oftke Ooartorly Refiiter. 
GE!fTLEMElf, 

Id compliance with your request, I herewith 
submit to your disposal a few thoughts on 
the followiDg questioa : ** What are the 
prominent eharaeteristiea to be $ot^ht, 
by Education 8ocietie$, in young tnen 
applying for patronage T* 

Yours, 

JOSHUA BATES. 
Mddiaury CoU,, Oct. 1, 1830. 

The qaestion at first view, is, ap- 
parently, of easy solution ; and yet, 
upon examination, it will be found 
to involve much that is peculiarly 
indefinite, and calculated to embar- 
rass those who are called to make 
the application. A general answer 
might be given, which would readily 
approve itself to every enlightened 
mind. Such an answer has already 
been given, in anticipation of the 
inquiry. It occurred to the minds 
of thc^, who originated the benevo- 
lent enterprize of " educating indi- 
gent, pious young men of talents for 
the gospel ministry." It may be 
found in the Constitution of the 
American Education Society, or in the 
rules of the Directors. " Hopefut'^te- 
ty and promising talents*^ connect- 
€Ni with indigence, are very properly 
made indispensable qualifications in 
those, who are permitted to receive 
assistance fi-om the consecrated fimds 
of this society. Nor can it be ques- 
tioned, for a moment, that the best 
" testimonials" and the most careful 
"examination" should be required, 

VOL. III. 11 



before a young man is admitted to 
the patronage of a society like this, 
instituted for the express purpose of 
increasing the number of able and 
faithful ministers of the gospel. 

But the principles involved in these 
general requisitions, must be develo- 
ped and iUustrated, before those, 
who recommend and examine candi- 
dates for this patronage, and those 
who superintend the education of 
beneficiaries, will be able to guard 
against the danger of mistake, and 
eSectuaUy prevent an occasional per- 
version of the fimds of the Society. 
And, perhaps, after every precaution, 
which wisdom can devise, and expe- 
rience suggest, such a result is rather 
to be desired, than expected. To 
avoid every mistake and prevent aU 
abuse in transacting the business of 
a society, so complicated in its struc- 
ture and operations, would require 
discernment, foresight, and faithfiil- 
ness, more than human. And to 
contrive and put in operation a sys- 
tem of control and supervbion, which 
even approximates such an ideal 
standard of perfection, in the distri- 
bution of these fiinds, must require 
no ordinary share of wisdom and 
fidelity. So important, however, is 
the object, for which Education So- 
cieties have been formed, that even 
this approximation toward a perfect 
system of operations is worth the 
united efibrts of the fiiends of the 
Redeemer. Those, especially, who 
have had opportunity to observe the 
incipient operations of these societies, 
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and been called to contend with the 
difficulties with which their first 
movements were embarrassed, should 
place on public record the result of 
their experience and observation ; 
and thus endeavor to aid those who 
are to come after them, and to have 
an agency in bringing forward bene- 
ficiaries, or in superintending their 
education. 

This consideration induces me to 
attempt to furnish an answer to the 
very difficult question proposed. Hav- 
ing been connected with the Ameri- 
can Education Society firom its first 
organization ; — having seen its rise 
and progress, and watched its move- 
ments, I am fi-ee to declare, that I 
consider the selection of beneficia- 
ries, the most difficult part of the 
business, connected with the opera- 
tions of the society. I know, ob- 
jections have been made against it, 
on various grounds ; and embarrass- 
ments have arisen apparently firom 
different sources. But I am persuad- 
ed, that they may all, or nearly all, 
be traced to this single cause — the 
difficulty of discriminating, and teach- 
ing all who have an agency in the 
business of recommending, examin- 
ing, and instructing beneficiaries, to 
discriminate between worthy and 
unworthy applicants for pecuniary 
aid. If you can devise means to 
surmount this difficulty — if you can 
secure success in selecting proper 
subjects, and none but proper sub- 
jects, for these sacred funds, ob- 
jections against the society will soon 
cease to be made, or be easily re- 
moved ; and embarrassments will soon 
vanish, or be easily overcome. 

If, then, it be assumed, that the 
general provisions of the Constitution 
of the American Education Society, as 
it respects the qualifications of bene- 
ficiaries, are correct and proper (and 
of this, I apprehend, there can be 
no question) — if it be admitted, that 
all who are patronized by Education 
Societies, should be pious, and devo- 
ted to the work of the ministry — 
should possess respectable talents, 



and need pecuniary aid, to enable 
them to cultivate their talents and 
obtain a suitable education for the 
work of the ministry ; then, the only 
remaining practical inquiry on the 
subject is, how shall those who are 
called to direct the operations of 
these societies, obtain the evidence, 
which will enable them to decide 
with confidence, whether an appli- 
cant is thus qualified to become a 
beneficiary ? Or, in other words, 
how they may most effectually guard 
against deception and avoid mistakes, 
in selecting objects for this sacred 
charity? Or, in others still, what 
circumstances should be regarded, 
and what means must be employed, 
to prevent, as far as possible, the 
perversion and abuse of the funds 
of these societies ? 

I. One important circumstance, 
to be regarded in selecting benefi- 
ciaries, I apprehend, is the health of 
the applicant. I know, a pious man, 
with a mind already disciplined and 
cultivated by a liberal education, 
though in a feeble state of health 
and with a constitution impaired by 
excessive application to study, may, 
by becoming prudent, perform much 
labor in the vineyard of the Lord — 
may, by diligence and untiring zeal, 
accomplish much for the promotion 
of the Redeemer's cause. I know, 
too, that a feeble youth may become 
a robust man ; and, notwithstanding 
the great disadvantages under which 
he must labor, may obtain a respecta- 
ble education ; and, being supremely 
and exclusively devoted to his work, 
may be a useful minister of the gos- 
pel. I, this moment, call to mind a 
former beloved pupil, now a faithful 
an J efficient minister of Christ, who 
commenced his studies, in a state of 
great bodily infirmity ; but, by rigid 
attention to diet and exercise, he 
gradually recovered his health and 
re-established his constitution ; and 
graduated with " a sound mind in a 
sound body" — a distinguished scholar 
with a robust constitutions-qualified 
to labor efficiently, and able to labor 
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kbundantly. Such cases, however, 
constitute exceptions to a general 
rule — 6o general, indeed, as to forbid 
us to encourage a young man with 
a feeble constitution, to enter on a 
course of study for a liberal educa- 
tion — and especially, to encourage 
him to advance, leaning on the arm 
of charity. A sickly, whining, irreso- 
lute beneficiary may excite the com- 
passion of his friends ; but he will 
often perplex those who have the 
superintendence of his education, and 
probably bring contempt on the so- 
ciety which supports him. He may, 
indeed, by being soothed and coax- 
ed and flattered, be dragged along, 
through a regular course of liberal 
study ; but the probability is, that he 
will become discouraged in the race, 
and turn aside to some other pursuit ; 
or, breaking away from the restraints 
of thorough and systematic educa- 
tion, slide into the ministry, with all 
his feebleness, both of body and mind, 
to hang as a dead weight upon the 
church of Christ. Let no young 
man, therefore, be received as a 
beneficiary of an Education Society, 
who does not enjoy good health, and 
possess a sound and vigorous con- 
stitution. 

II. The age of the applicant is 
another circumstance to be regard- 
ed, in forming a judgment on the pro- 
priety of receiving him. No one 
should be admitted as a beneficiary, 
till the powers of his mind are suf- 
ficiently developed, to show to a dis- 
criminating examiner, what his tal- 
ents are ; nor till his temperament is 
so far fixed, and his character so far 
formed, as to warrant the presump- 
tion, that no essential change will 
take place. The period of life, at 
which this may be safely presumed, 
will of course vary in different per- 
sons. Still there is a limit, below 
which it is always unsafe to descend ; 
and in ordinary cases, I am persuad- 
ed the age ©f eighteen or twenty 
years is much to be preferred to an 
earlier period of life. Nor do I think 
it an unfavorable circumstance, that 



an applicant has advanced consider- 
ably beyond tnat period. It is, in- 
deed, no matter how early in life the 
mind is cultivated and the character 
formed; but there is great danger 
that the cause of benevolence will 
suffer, by admitting to the patronage 
of Education Societies, too early and 
too hastily, youth even of the high- 
est promise and most imposing bril- 
liancy. As far as my observation 
extends, it goes to establish the posi- 
tion, that lads, who apply for aid, 
before their judgment is matured, 
whatever promising appearances they 
may exhibit, should be put off for a 
season. I could name two or three 
melancholy failures of this descrip- 
tion, where great promise had been 
given and high expectations raised. 
In cases of apparent precocity of in- 
tellect, it is always safe to wait ; and, 
if the youth be favorably situated, 
nothing will be lost by a short delay. 
III. Similar remarks may be made 
with respect to the time which has 
elapsed, since the applicant became 
hopefully pious and made a public 
profession of religion. This, then, 
is another circumstance to be regard- 
ed with care, in selecting beneficia- 
ries. A considerable period should 
pass, especially in cases of very early 
apparent conversion, afler hope is 
indulged and public profession made, 
before a young man, desiring the 
work of the ministry, should be en- 
couraged to apply for the benefit of 
these sacred funds. Early piety 
should, indeed, be cherished ; but it 
should not be flattered, nor exposed 
to the withering touch of human 
applause. Early conversions may be 
genuine ; and we should rejoice and 
bless God, that in this age of revivals 
and Sabbath schools, they are multi- 
plied as the drops of morning dew. 
But it should not be forgotten, that 
most of the spurious cases of hopeful 
conversion, and most of the aposta- 
cies, which bring reproach upon the 
Christian name, occur among the 
younger members of our churches ; 
and generally within one or two 
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years from the time of their making 
profession. A little delay is always 
prudent, in admitting young con- 
verts to the arms of the church; 
much more, therefore, does pru- 
dence require us to hold them back, 
for a season, from the treasury of 
the church. How long this prudent 
delay should be continued, must of 
course depend on the age, tempera- 
ment, and other circumstances of 
the hopeful convert. But, in ordi- 
nary cases, no young man should be 
received as a beneficiary, till he has 
been tried and taught in the school 
of Christ, at least one year. 

IV. The knowledge, possessed by 
an applicant, is another circumstance 
to be taken into view, in deciding 
the question of his qualifications. 
Though capacity for the acquisition 
of knowledge, or what is denoted by 
the term talents^ is rather to be 
made the object of inquiry, than the 
quantity of knowledge already ob- 
tained; yet the only safe criterion 
of the former is to be found in the 
latter, viewed in connexion with the 
age and situation of the candidate. 
On account of the difiiculty of form- 
ing a correct judgment concerning the 
talents and capacity of an undisciplin- 
ed mind ; and the danger of being led 
into error, on this subject, by a little 
sprightliness and forwardness, in- 
spired by ignorance, I have some- 
times doubted the propriety of afford- 
ing any pecuniary aid to young men, 
during the period, denominated the 
first stage of education. Certain it 
is, that a very large proportion of 
those beneficiaries, who have failed 
of completing the prescribed course 
of education for the ministry, were 
of the number of those, who were ex- 
amined and received during this 
stage ; while nearly all, admitted in 
the second stage, have persevered to 
the end of the race, and proved 
themselves worthy of patronage. At 
least, this remark is supported by 
facts, as far as my experience and 
the records of the Northwestern 
Branch of the American Education 



Society extend. Indeed, as I have 
looked back to the first beneficiaries 
of the Parent Society, in the exami- 
nation of whom I was called to act ; 
and as I have run my eye over the 
records of this Branch, I have been 
established in the belief, that the 
very best security against mistake, 
both as to talents and piety, will be 
found in attention to this circum- 
stance—in requiring young men to 
pursue classical studies for a longer 
period than three months, (if not 
till they are fitted for College,) be- 
fore they are admitted to examina- 
tion. I may add, that in ordinary 
cases, if a young man does not pos- 
sess energy, and enterprise, and ar- 
dent piety, sufficient to teach him 
self-denial, push him on to labor, and 
thus cause him to force his way 
through the first stage of education, 
up to the threshold of the College — 
if, indeed, he cannot, by his own e& 
forts meet the expenses of his prepar- 
atory studies, it is questionable, or 
more than questionable, whether he 
has intellectual vigor and Christian 
courage sufficient to render him a 
** good minister of Jesus Christ." 

V. Another circumstance, or rather 
trait of character, not absolutely es- 
sential to piety or talents, and yet 
intimately connected with both, oc- 
curs to me, as worthy of attention, 
in selecting beneficiaries. A young 
man may be hopefully pious, and 
may exhibit a sprightliness and acti- 
vity of mind, which may procure for 
him the reputation of possessing tal- 
ents, and even genius ; and yet be a 
very unfit subject for this charity. 
He may be fickle, irresolute, and 
* * given to change." I add , therefore, 
that the peculiar cast and teoipera- 
merU of mind, in an applicant, should 
be regarded ; and nothing should be 
admitted, as a substitute for decision 
of character y firmness of purpose ^ a 
spirit of untiring perseverance, — 
Often have I been grieved by the 
wavering spirit and vacillating con- 
duct of those, who had raised the 
hope that they were truly pious; 
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and who had talents enough to make 
them men, and even raise them to 
eminence, if they had possessed the 
single additional quality of decision — 
if any means could have been devised 
to keep their energies awake, and 
give direction and concentration to 
their powers of mind. Let none be 
received as beneficiaries, till they 
have exhibited something of moral 
courage, and a good degree of con- 
sistency of character. 

VI. Natural disposition is another 
distinct characteristic, though similar 
to the one last named, which ought 
not to be omitted in this enumeration. 
Piety may, indeed, soften the asperity 
of a morose temper, and check the 
waywardness of a perverse will. But 
where the natural temper and dispo- 
sition are peculiarly at variance with 
the dictates of sympathy and com- 
passion, modesty and gentleness, very 
uncommon measures of grace only 
can eflfectually control their influence 
and qualify a man to become a min- 
ister of the meek and lowly Jesus. 
A man constitutionally morose and 
petulant, or gay and sportive, may 
possess talents, even of the first or- 
der ; and if renewed and sanctified, 
may preach like an angel ; but he 
will be in danger of counteracting 
the influence of his public preaching, 
by his private intercourse with man- 
kind, and thus fail of winning souls 
unto Christ. Let mildness of tem- 
per, meekness of spirit, and modesty 
of deportment, then, be sought and 
cherished in all, who are led to the 
school of the prophets and trained 
for the service of the sanctuary. 

VII . Habits of economy, connected 
with fireedcnn firom every thing like 
avarice, is another characteristic, 
essential to elevated piety, and is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a circum- 
stance of high importance, in the 
reception and continuance of benefi- 
ciaries. As none can receive aid 
firom the fimds of Education Socie- 
ties, who are not supposed to need 
it, so none should receive it, who do 
not know how to use it, for the pur- 



pose and in the manner intended by 
the founders and patrons of these 
Societies. It is, indeed, difficult to 
ascertain, before experiment, whether 
a young man, nursed in indigence, 
and trained to manhood in obscurity, 
will bear with equanimity the eleva- 
tion of situation and prospects, to 
which these Societies necessarily 
raise those whom they patronize. Of 
course, we must expect, occasionally, 
to see some marks of giddiness, if 
not vanity— of imprudence, if not ex- 
travagance, even in good young men, 
whose circumstances and prospects 
in life are so suddenly and so greatly 
changed. While, therefore, we are 
sometimes compelled to mourn over 
these occasional faults and defects of 
character in beneficiaries, because 
they operate so directly to discourage 
the friends, and embolden and ani- 
mate the enemies of these and all 
similar institutions of benevolence; 
we are still constrained to view them 
with lenity, and consider them as 
mere inadvertences, resulting from 
inexperience. But when these things 
are continued, afler advice, and 
warning, and intreaty, we should be 
prepared to cut ofl*, at once, those 
who continue to " waste their Lord's 
goods." Appropriations for costly 
apparel, expenses for imnecessary 
travelling, and the payment of money 
for luxuries or ornaments in dress, 
constitute an evident perversion of 
these sacred funds ; and should not 
be endured for a moment. If a young 
man cannot be taught on this subject, 
he should be made an example of, 
for the instruction of others. The 
injury done to the cause of benevo- 
lence, by such instances of a wanton 
abuse of these funds, is more than 
sufficient to balance the good, which 
would be accomplished by a minister 
of piety and talents, during his whole 
life. But the truth is, that extrava- 
gance and prodigality, self-indulgence 
and vanity, if not inconsistent with 
every degree of sound judgment and 
correct principle, are certainly never 
associated with very elevated piety 
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or talents. On the contrary they 
generally indicate a weakness of 
mind and depravity of taste, alto- 
gether inconsistent with that devo- 
tedness and efficiency, which are 
indispensable to the usefulness of a 
minister of the gospel. Let none, 
therefore, be admitted who are known, 
or believed, to be destitute of pru- 
dence and economy ; and let none 
be continued on the foundation, who, 
being weighed in the balance, are 
found wanting. 

Perhaps, I might name other char- 
acteristics, and bring into view other 
circumstances, which have a bear- 
ing on ministerial usefulness; and 
which ought not, therefore, to be 
wholly neglected, in judging of the 
qualihcations of a candidate ; I might 
name personal appearance, general 
deportment and manners, and the 
power of utterance, or the degree of 
facility naturally possessed for the 
communication of thought and feel- 
ing. But these and similar charac- 
teristics, though not unimportant, are 
nevertheless not essential pre-requi- 
sites in a beneficiary. Besides, I have 
already exceeded the limits which I 
had prescribed to myself, for this 
letter. And I have yet a few words 
to add, respecting the means to be 
employed, in so applying these tests 
of character and qualifications, as 
most effectually to guard against mis- 
take, and prevent the abuse and per- 
version of education funds. This 
topic, however, has been, in a great 
measure, anticipated by the preced- 
ing remarks. Nor can it be neces- 
sary to say much on this subject ; 
since the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Education Society and the rules 
of the Directors, prescribe the best 
means for the security of this object. 
If all, who have an agency in advis- 
ing, recommending, examining and 
selecting beneficiaries ; and all, who 
afterwards superintend their educa- 
tion, or exercise a supervision over 
them, were judicious and faithful, 
this constitution and these rules would 
be quite sufficient to protect the in- 



terests of the society, and ensure the 
highest and most happy results. 

1. Among the means thus pre- 
scribed, I consider the system of 
loaning, instead of giving, as of the 
first importance — as, indeed, indis- 
pensable. I know, objections have 
been urged against this system, with 
great earnestness and plausibility. — 
But they have no foundation in fact. 
They cannot be supported by induc- 
tion, or inferences drawn from obser- 
vation. They are rarely made by 
those who have had large experience 
in conducting the operations of be- 
nevolence. They are commonly the 
offspring of conjecture — the result of 
mere hypothesis and untried theory. 
Comparing the effects of the three 
systems of distribution which have 
been successively adopted by the 
American Education Society, — that 
of giving, that of loaning in part, 
and that of making an entire loan 
for a limited time, without interest, — 
I am persuaded that the latter is alto- 
gether the best, if not the only sys- 
tem which could be permanently 
sustained. Facts show, that it ope- 
rates most favorably on the public 
mind, and exerts the happiest influ- 
ence in forming the character of 
beneficiaries. While it affords them 
substantial aid, it opens a way for 
them to aid others, in turn, and thus 
pay a debt of gratitude to the church. 
While it establishes a claim on those 
whose salaries enable them to make 
the reimbursement, it allows all par- 
ties to consider the debt as virtually 
and fiilly cancelled by missionary la- 
bor, or other self-denying service for 
the church. Above all, it is useful 
and even necessary to prevent a mis- 
application of education funds ; as it 
gives a legal hold on those, who de- 
part from their declared purpose of 
devoting themselves to the work of 
the ministry ; and thus takes away 
from unprincipled young men all in- 
ducement to attempt, by art and 
hypocrisy, to draw from these fiiHds 
their support. 

2. The rule requiring ample testis 
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monials, presented under seal, aflR^rds 
another means ' of security against 
mistake. Those gentlemen, who 
recommend candidates for examina- 
tion, however, should feel the weight 
of responsibility which rests on them ; 
and neither favor, nor affection, nor 
compassion, should be suffered to in- 
fluence their judgment, or induce 
them to give letters of commenda- 
tion, in doubtful cases. On this sub- 
ject, there has been too much care- 
lessness; and I could tell a story, 
which would make both ** the ears to 
tingle." Let no young man be urged 
to apply for assistance against his 
will. Let no one be advised, thus to 
seek an education for the ministry, 
till he has an ardent desire for the 
work ; — ^till he feels something of the 
constraining and impelling influence, 
which induced an apostle to say, 
" Wo unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel." Especially, let none be per- 
suaded to enter on this course, by 
considerations addressed to pride, 
or vanity, or ambition, or any other 
unholy principle. 

3. A third means of security to 
the object of the American Educa- 
tion Society and its Branches, con- 
sists in the provision for a thorough 
and careful examination of all, who 
are received and placed on trial, as 
beneficiaries. But here again fidel- 
ity, discrimination and firmness, are 
highly important. An ignorant, care- 
less, or unfaithful Examining Com- 
mittee may, as far as their agency is 
concerned, defeat the whole system 
of checks and barriers against unho- 
ly and presumptuous intrusion into 
the arms of th^ society. While on 
the other hand, a Committee, who 
feel their obligations to the Christian 
community and to the Head of the 
church, will not be easily deceived 
by hasty letters of recommendation, 
or specious appearances either of 
sanctity or forwardness. But taking 
time and examining thoroughly, they 
will endeavor to draw out talents and 
discover piety, where they exist ; 
and they will reject with firmness 



all applicants of doubtful character. 
Let Examining Committees, there- 
fore, be feithful; and let none but 
&ithful men be appointed to the 
office. 

4. Another preventive and correc- 
tive of abuse in the application of 
education funds, is found in the re- 
quisition of a certificate from the 
principal instructer of beneficiaries, 
as oflen as they apply for assistance. 
This too is an important provision, 
involving high responsibility; and 
where it is regarded, in its true spirit, 
it must impose a salutary check on 
youth, who might otherwise forget 
their obligations, and render them- 
selves unworthy of continued patron- 
age. Let instructers then be faithful. 
I know, indeed, that it is sometimes 
difficult to decide the question in- 
volved in these certificates. But, 
however difficult and however cruel 
it may sometimes seem to cut off a 
young man in the midst of his course, 
we must do right. Fiat justitia 
mat cmlum, 

5. But I feel constrained to add, 
finally, that, in my apprehension, the 
most effectual means of guarding the 
avenue to the sacred treasury of your 
society, against the intrusion of the 
unworthy, will be found in a system 
of stated visitation and rigid super- 
vision. Let the Secretary, or some 
other qualified and authorised agent 
of the Board of Directors, annually, 
or at least biennially, visit the institu- 
tions, where beneficiaries are pursu- 
ing their studies — let him make mi- 
nute and separate inquiries of the 
several instructers — let him take 
notes, as he receives the answers in 
relation to each beneficiary — then, let 
him converse with the young men 
individually and collectively, and en- 
courage, exhort, or, as he finds oc- 
casion, admonish them ; — and, above 
all, let him pray with them and for 
them ; — let this be done, faithfully 
and with tenderness ; and it can 
hardly fail of success — it will serve 
to elevate the character even of the 
best young men, and lead to the exclu- 
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sion of any, who are essentially defi- 
cient in character and qualifications. 
I rejoiced, when I learned, that the 
Directors had determined upon such 
a course of visitation and supervision ; 
and I most sincerely hope, that they 
will be enabled to pursue it, system- 
atically and without interruption. 



NOTICES OF THE PAPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES.* 

In our previous number it appeared that 
the Court of Rome has been for some time, 
and is now, with augmented interest and 
energy, making no inconsiderable effort to 
propagate in these United States her re- 
ligious influence. We have endeavored 
to discuss the subject with as much gen- 
tleness as can consist with a sacred sense 
of duty to ourselves, our country and 
posterity. 

It must be repeated, that, until Rome 
shall as publicly renounce, as she has prac- 
tised, her tyranny over the consciences of 
men, and her right to " exterminate" here- 
tics, she is to be held responsible for her past 
violences ; and that she must surrender her 
claim to invariableness and infallibility, or 
take all the odium of persecutions, massa- 
cres and martyrdoms perpetrated in her 
name. 

The " History of the Crusades against the 
Albigenses," extracted from M. Sismondi's 
History of the French, which is now in 
progress of publication at Paris, has within 
a few years been given to the English pub- 
lic. Its able translator, in an introductory 
Essay, having said that the advocates of the 
Church of Rome, and especially "that repu- 
table body, the English Catholics, — repre- 
sent the authority of the Church of Rome 
as merely spiritual, and extending only tp 
its voluntary subjects, and assert that the 
natural rights of men and the authority of 
civil government are equally beyond its 
control," observes : " yet it must be re- 

♦ In OUT Nnmber for February, 1830, we com- 
menced publishing some interesting notices of the 
Papal Church in the United States, prepared for 
this work, chiefly from the " Annals of the Society 
for Projwgating the Faith," by a gentleman of great 
candor and learning. Wo have just received from 
Europe several recent numbers of tho same work, 
from which the following notices have been in part 
prepared. Eos. 



marked, on the one hand, that the Church 
of Rome allows of no private interpretation 
of her dogmas, where the Church has de- 
cided : and on the other, that the history of 
its proceedings by no means justifies their 
representations. The Church may not in- 
deed, in future, ever be able to resume that 
authority by which it has heretofore tram- 
pled on the rights both of subjects and their 
rulers: but should it ever again be in a 
situation to act as its own interpreter of its 
own claims, it is scarcely to be supposed 
it would then recognize the limits which 
either individuals or bodies in communion 
had attempted to place to the exercise of its 
sovereign will. We are therefore under 
the necessity, as far as it may be desirable 
for us to become acquaitited with the claims 
of the Church of Rome, to seek them, not 
from private opinions, but from its own au- 
thoritative and deliberate acts. 

** We are also bound to consider," adds 
this writer, " that the dogmas of the Church 
of Rome are not subjects of mere specula- 
tion. She has always claimed a divine 
right to impose them on the minds of men, 
and has, at different times, attained to a 
power of enforcing these claims, unexam- 
pled in the history of mankind. With those 
religious dogmas by which she still subju- 
gates the souls of her votaries, we, who 
after two centuries of conflict have with- 
drawn from her domination, have no con- 
cern, any further than she is amenable for 
them to the bar of reason and truth ; but, 
besides the control which she exercises 
over those of her own communion, she has 
ever maintained certain rights towards those 
whom she is pleased to designate as here- 
tics, and has often exercised those rights 
with a severity, for which no authority is 
to be found, except in her own ft^iditions. 
We have, therefore, on ovr partp'4lhright to 
demand a renunciation of those claims^ as 
public and authoritative as the exercise of 
them has ever been, or to guard ourselves 
against their repetition, by such prudential 
and cautionary measures, as the circum- 
stances of the times 
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* See pp. vi. and vii. <i7*t)ie Introductory Essay to 
the " History of the Crusades against the Albigen- 
ses in the Thirteenth Century, from the French of 
J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi," 8vo. London, 1826. ft 
were to be wished that some of our enterprising 
booksellers would give this valuable, single toIoom 
to the Americao pnblic by a timely reprint. 
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These sentiments receive a strong cor- 
roboration from a document not alluded to 
by the editor of the above extracts from 
M. Sismondi, but which occurs in the appen- 
dix to a treatise by M. Aignan of the French 
Academy,* the second edition of which was 
published at Paris in 1818* «« Passing," 
says he, " to the 10th article of the Contor- 
dot, in which it is said that His Most Chris- 
tian Majesty shall employ, in concert with 
the Holy Father, all the means in his power 
to cause td cease, as soon as possible, all the 
disorders and obstacles which obstruct the 
Welfare of religion, and the execution of 
the laws of the Church — were [the Prot- 
estants] to ask, although the profuse shed- 
ding of their blood might have informed 
them, what are the laws of the Church ? 
The acts of Pius Vll. himself, and the 
writings on which the Church rests her 
authority would answer, the extermi- 
nation OF HERETICS, THE CONFISCA- 
TION OF THEIR GOODS, AND THEIR PRI- 
VATION OF EVERY CIVIL PRIVILEGE." 

To this the author subjoins in a note : 
** Certain portions of real estate, which had 
belonged to ecclesiastics, had passed into 
the hands of Protestant princes. Pius VIL, 
in 1805, complained of it to his nuncio re- 
siding at Vienna ; and reminded him that, 
according to the laws of the Church, not 
only could not heretics possess ecclesiasti- 
cal property, but that also they could not 
possess any property whatever, since the 
crime of heresy ought to be punished by 
the confiscation of goods* He added, that 
<he subjects of a prince who is a heretic 
should be released from every duty to him, 
freed from all obligation and all homage. 
*In truth,' said he, « we have fallen on 
times so calamitous, and so humiliating to 
the Spouse of Jesus Christ, that it is not 
possible for her to practise, nor expedient to 
recall so holy maxims ; and she is forced to 
interrupt the course of her just severities 
against the enemies of the faith. But if 
she cannot exercise her right to depose the 
partisans of heresy from their principalities, 
and declare that they have forfeited all their 
goods ; can she ever permit that, to enrich 
themselves, they should despoil her of her 



• " On the condition of the Protestants in France, 
from the 16th century to our owo times, with notes 
and liistorieal illustrations." 8vo. 
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oWil proper (!ominions ? What a subject of 
derision would she not present to these very 
heretics and unbelievers, who, while they 
insulted her grief, would say they had 
discovered the method of rendering her 
tolerant?'* 

" The same Pontiff, in his instructions to 
his agents in Poland, given in 1808, pro- 
fesses this doctrine, that the laws of the 
Church do not recognize any etvUprim^ 
leges as belonging to persons not CathO'* 
lie; that their marriages Are not valid; 
that they can live only in concubinage i 
that their children, being bastards, are vu 
capacitated to inherit; that the Catholic^ 
themselves are not validly married, except 
they are united according to the rules pre* 
scribed by the Court of Rome ; and that, 
when they are married according to these 
rules, their marriage is valid, Jiad they, m 
other respects, infringed all the laws of 
their country. "\ 

Instead, therefore, of joining in the lauda- 
tory acclamations with which some appear 
ready to greet the emissaries of the Court 
and Church of Rome, we must be permit-> 
ted, from a sense of the dangers of our 
spiritual Zion, and of our religious immuni« 
ties and blessings, arising from this quarter^ 
to continue a little further the translation of 
such lately published documents as appear- 
ed in a previous number of this JoumaL 
These, it seems to us, must open the eyes 
of our brethren and fellow citizens, and urge 
to renewed evangelical effort. 

The following letters and eittracts relate 
to the ** Mission of Ohio." 

From Cincinnati, the Bishop remarks to a 
friend in Europe : " I am consoled^ and filled 
with gratitude toward the noble and be^* 
nevolent Monarch of France. I beg you, 
on every occasion that may oflfer^ to be the 
interpreter of my sentiments and sincere 
thanks to the patrons of the mission ; answer 
them that I daily pray for them^ and that 
while I live I shall not cease to pray the 
Lord to reward their zeal and charity. 

" I have at last yielded to the solicitationsf 
of my friends, and the necessity caused by 
a visible increase of Catholics. I have re- 
solved to build a cathedral; it is already 

* " His Holinctts" perhaps fecollecting that this 
was the very method proposed in the celebrated book 
of Du Moulin, published in 1670, which he calls 
" Jttguium CattSie"~exhorting the princes of Europe 
to carry his project into effect. At one period of his 
career, Bonaparte seemed likely to do it. 

f Pp. 66, 67 ; 129, 130. 
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covered ; our new chapel, though very 
small, will become my seminary. But I 
expect to enlarge it, if I can procure a con- 
tiguous spot of one hundred by fifty feet, 
for which two thousand dollars are de- 
manded: we greatly need it, to complete 
our establishment; and I hope that, with 
the aid of Divine Providence, you will assist 
me in accomplishing this design. 

" During Uie summer, I visited a part of 
my diocese, as far as New Lisbon, preach- 
ing on the right hand and on the left, and 
administering all the sacraments, orders ex- 
cepted. In all the congregations I have at 
times administered three or four different 
sacraments* to the same persons, in the 
same day. I cannot recollect how many 
I have baptized and confirmed. I have 
neither a priest nor domestic to accompany 
me across these thick forests : our poor 
people could hardly lodge and feed two 
ecclesiastics, without famishing themselves. 
Sometimes they are obliged to give up their 
own wretched beds. My journey lasted 
three months ; and I was often so exhaust- 
ed in talking, praying and preaching, that I 
had hardly enough resolution to take my 
nourishment. You know by experience how 
it is. How many times have you not break- 
fasted and dined on the same meal, at four or 
five in the afternoon f Well are you able to 
repeat : JVon ignara malt, miseris $uccur- 
rere disco. 

" I have found that all my congn'egations 
increase, so to speak, daily. We have 
eleven churches or chapels built, or build- 
ing, and two more are in prospect. At 
Zanesville, Canton, and near New Lisbon 
we have well-built brick churches, but 
they are covered only, for want of pecunia- 
ry means. They have neither floors nor 
windows. Every body applies to rae for 
assistance, as if I had transported Peru from 
Europe. My resources, at present,' are 
only the funds which the charity of my 
benefactors has procured for me in Europe. 
But the great and indispensable expenses 
for building my cathedral ; the cost of jour- 
neys, conveyance of articles, tolls, &c. have 
already consumed the greater part. I have 
with rae three priests, one female domestic, 
her husband, and a single child belonging 
to the choir, whom I must feed, clothe, &c. 
You see I have enough to do in organizing 
the diocese, and making preparation for a 
Seminary. If I can only finish my cathe- 
dral, and buy the adjoining land, in order 
hereafter to enlarge it, when necessary and 
practicable, I shall be satisfied. For a 
legacy to my successor I have no goods but 
this establishment only — and it is hardly half 
finished. As soon as the funds on which 
we subsist at present shall be exhausted, I 
shall be obliged, if more be not furnished, 
to quit the country, or undergo the lot of 



insolvent debtors. I do not receive enough 
from my chapel and from the whole of my 
diocese to pay simply the expense of my 
horse or of my letters. I could never have 
imagined that the postage of letters would 
have amounted to three, four, and sometimes 
five dollars a week; while the collection 
made on Sundays in the Church, and which 
composes all my episcopal provision for the 
table, amounts only to about four dollars a 
week. You see what my distress is; do 
the best you can for us." 

The letter concludes as follows: «* Pre- 
sent my compliments and the assurance of 
my very sincere gratitude to my benefac- 
tors. I do not fail to pray daily both for 
them and for you, who have given me so 
many substantial proofs of your friendship."* 

The King, whose bounty is in the be- 
ginning of this letter so feelingly acknowl- 
edged, has since become, in the providence 
of Almighty God, a wanderer, and that, it 
seems, through his own imprudence as well 
as the evil counsel of interested courtiers, 
themselves, apparently, the willing instru- 
ments, in religious concerns, of wily Jesuits. 
What permanent effect on the Papal Church 
at large will be produced by the present 
deeply interesting state of things in France, 
we must wait for time to develope. While 
the State discards a national subjection to 
the religion it has for so many ages profes- 
sed until the revolution of 1792, and which, 
after the restoration of the Bourbon family, 
and especially since the accession of Charles 
X. to the throne, had been reinstated in its 
influence and power — it is not impossible 
that a greater number of expatriated Jesuits 
and priests will seek a home in these United 
States, and give fresh energy to the Romish 
enterprize in the West. 

The next two letters are from M. R6z6, a 
priest, and pupil of the Propaganda, addres- 
sing a mutual friend in Europe ; and as 
they exhibit the view of things taken by 
the writer on the spot, and his consequent 
feelings and anticipations, they are given 
entire, and will, we doubt not, be foimd of 
no inconsiderable interest, 

<* In a few days we shall put our hand to 
the work of commencing the cathedral. 
When we shall have paid our debts, bought 
lots, finished our new church, and con- 
verted the old one into a habitable mansion 
or a German church, there will remain but 
little to form the college, which must be- 



* The Papal Church, as if known, reckoniog seven " ~ — — — 

€raments. I * Annali, etc Numero xvi., Jan. 1^9, pp. 279 — 982. 
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come our principal resoarce. Behold ui, 
then, always in arrears. He who does not 
actually know our situation can hardly form 
an idea of it. America is ricl), it is true ; 
but then it is in the towns on the sea-coast ; 
for in the interior she is so only in produc- 
tions of the earth and articles of living. 
Yet if one reflects that our churches are 
not yet established, he will easily see of 
what importance to us are articles of food, 
especially if we are destitute of other things, 
and of persons to prepare them for us. ^ 

*'Mgr. has the happiness of ffoyemin|i; 
his churches without cburch-war&ns.* By 
this method you see we are at peace, al- 
though without help. Were we to estab- 
lish uiem, they might be very useful to us, 
but we should fear schisms and dissensions, 
of all evils the greatest Despotism exer- 
cised against the pastors, and division and 
disorder, in many other churches, assure 
us fully of this. Better then is poverty, 
and dependence on the charity of the faith- 
ful, than tyranny ! 

** I recollect that you requested to know 
of me what was the origin of our capital of 
this State. Its existence, you know, is not 
very ancient I have been told, that, dur- 
ing the war of independence, the Ameri- 
cans, in order to defend the country from 
the incursions of the English, built a fort on 
the banks of the river Ohio, called at that 
time Fort Washington, Thither, at even- 
ing, the inhabitants of the country, and 
those who dwelt in the small houses around 
under its protection, were accustomed to 
retire. During the day they cultivated the 
earth. The resemblance of this mode of 
life to that of the illustrious Roman, who 
was taken from the plough to be placed at 
the head of armies when the republic was 
in danger, gave to the new fort the name 
of this great man. The population of Cin- 
cinnati increases daily; they reckon in it 
more tiian 18,000 inhabitants. Oh that Re- 
ligion were also making there a rapid' pro- 
gress ! This we have a right to expect from 
3ie zeal and piety of the holy Bishop whom 
Heaven has granted it, and seems to accom- 
pany with its own ^vors. Listen, with 
submission to the will of Providence, to a 
circumstance that will afiford you proof of 
this. 

"A worthy and very rich Catholic of 
Ohio, Mr. Diigan, having learned that Mgr. 
had arrived in America, and was preparing 
\o journey to his diocese, came to meet him, 
with his own equipage, as far as Baltimore, 
about three hundred miles. Having found 
Mgr. he takes him in his carriage, together 
with M. Richard, and Father Young, a 
nephew of the Prelate, who had likewise 
come to meet him. Hardly had they start- 
ed, before the horses, being affrighted with- 
out any known cause, champ tiieir bits, 
and run off violently, whatever effort be 



made to stop them. The carriage is broken, 
the baggage scattered along the road, and 
the worthy owner himself is first dragged 
on, and then falls, dreadfully crushed — 
dying but a few hours after, under circum- 
stances which render the scene one of the 
most tragical. Nevertheless, the three min- 
isters of the Most High escape, as it were 
by miracle, from this imminent danger. Still, 
Mr. Dugan*s death, which the world would 
call deplorable, subserves the designs of 
God, who, when He pleases, brings good 
out of evil. The instructions, whicn it af- 
forded an occasion for giving, the examples 
of resignation and patience, and the godly 
death of the good Catholic, became the 
cause of many converabns to our holy 
Religion."* 

If we here see a fixed and persevering 
determination to make the Divine Provi- 
dence a party in spreading the empire of 
Papal Rome in this Protestant community ; 
the following letter of the same gentleman 
will, we think, excite some few reflections. 

" Mgr. will depart to-day, in order 

to visit, during two or three months, a part 
of his diocese. I am to accompany him, 
and we go on a mission among the savages. 
At my return I shall be able to give you 
ample information respecting their mode of 
life and customs. While I was going to 
give instruction at a distance from St Jo- 
seph, I met a company of them ; they were 
going to Washington with one of their chiefs. 
Their dress was very fanciful ; many wear- 
ing jewels in their ears, and rings at the 
nose. By their color, I thought I perceived 
strong features of resemblance to those Chi- 
nese and Tartars, whom I had noticed at 
Rome or in Germany, when we beheld 
those swarms of soldiers who burst upon 
Europe, a few years ago, with the Russians. 
This proves to me what has often been said, 
that they themselves originate from Aiia. 
Indeed I recollect to have read in the Let' 
tres 6difiante», that a missionary, who had 
preached in Tibet, met in North America 
a woman whom he had known in Asia. 

" Our cathedral is advancing ; it will be 
90 feet long and 45 wide. The wooden 
church, which stood here before, was so 
small, ttiat it could not contain the people 
who came to attend on our holy solemnities. 
When Father Hillt exercised his ministry 
here and preached, U could not contain the 
Protestants who crowded to it, 

" The instruction given here has effected 
great conversions, and mitigated the fury of 
a superstitious and ignorant people, often 
roused against the clergy by ill-meaning 
persons. After die cathedral, we know not 
now we shall have* the further resources 

I* Annali, etc. Numero xvi. Jan. 1829, pp. 283—984. 
t Sinee dead. Ho is said to haTe beeo nephew of 
•««»» w»v«.. —w »..».«« w .« » .u»«»iuvuk wkw*. fier. Rowlood HilL 
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necessary to establish the college. It is 
difficult to form an idea of our situation. 
We must have proper clothing, and horses 
to visit the sick and our congregations, often 
very distant from each other. It is but a 
few days since I was called on for a sick 
man, eighty miles off. I performed the 
journey m a day ; but the heat was so ex- 
cessive, and the travelling so laborious, that 
when I reached the person I was sick my- 
self, notwithstanding the assiduous cares of 
these brave people, who told me with tears 
that they had never seen a priest in their 
woods. After midnight I began confession. 
The sick man had a laith so hvely, and was 
so satisfied afler confession, that he was 
jnuch better for my visit, 

" Since Mgr.'s arrival, a great number of 
persons have presented themselves for in- 
struction in the true Religion. I hope that, 
if the Lord blesses our efforts, we shall be 
able to finish the cathedral and to found a 
college. We shall see the truth triumph ; 
the temples of idols will be overthrown, and 
the seat of falsehood will be brought to 
silence. This is the reason that we conjure 
all the Christians of Europe to unite, in or- 
der to ask of God the conversion of these 
unhappy infidels or heretics. What a hap- 
piness, if, by our feeble labors and our 
vows, w shall so merit as to see the 
savages of this diocese civilized, aitd all. 
THE United States embraced in 

THE same unity OF THAT CatHOLIC 

Church, in which dwells truth, 

AND temporal HAPPINESS — whilc WC 

are expecting to be gathered into that celes- 
tial sheepfold, where will exist but one 
fiocl^ and ope shepherd !'' 

If any of our readers have before this 
entertained a doubt respecting the wishes 
and ultimate designs of Komanists, in regard 
to our country, it is hoped that the fervent 
desire expressed at the close of this honest, 
though rather desultory letter, will remove 
it entirely. In fact, the strong cords and 
green withes have almost bound our sleep- 
ing Samson. Happy will it be if this 
series of disclosures shaH awake him to 
an effectual exertion of his great strength. 
For we trust that, when sufficiently roused, 
he will be able to carry away the doors of 
this prison gate, posts, bar and all. 

It may be iiseful to put on our record the 
following letter of acknowledgement, from 
the «* Bishop of Cmcinnati " to « His High- 
ness, Monseigneur, the Grand-Almoner." 
We must then close this number with the 
account, as published in France, of the Con- 
vention held in Baltimore by the clergy of 
the Rombh communion, and a oommunica- 



tiOB of the new Arcl^ishop respecting the 
situation and prospects of the church under 
his care. 

Bishop Fcnwick writes to the Grand- Al- 
moner of France, the Prince de Croy, Bish- 
op of Strasburgh, thus : 

** My Lord, 

" Permit me to recall myself to your re- 
collection, and renew to your Highness the 
sentiments of nncere obligation and profound 
respect, with which the goodness and kind- 
ness of your Highness, in dispensing the 
aids furnished by the Association for the 
Propagation of tiie Faith, have filled my 
heart, and which are the sure pledge of my 
eternal gratitude. 

** I have acknowledged the receipt of 
twelve thousand five hundred and forbr 
francs,* sent me by M. 1> — , in the month 
of September, 1825, afler the benevolent 
distribution, made by the Superior Council, 
in the month of June of that year, in favor 
of my poor diocese, which truly stood in 
need of it, having no other resources but the 
charity of the faithfiil in Europe. I flatter 
myself still, my Lord, that I »iall soon be 
permitted to acknowledge another sum for 
the year 1826, from similar munificence in 
the Superior Council, under the direction 
of your noble and beneficent Highness. I 
venture to flatter myself also that the char- 
ity and magnanimity of your Highness, and 
the generous zeal of the Superior Council 
will not be restricted, in regard to my poor 
diocese, to 1826, nor to 1827, since there 
remains so much good to be done — ^as the 
bearer of this letter, my worthy secretary 
and confidant, the Abb^ R^z^, can convince 
your Highness. He will give you particu- 
lars, in reference to my own actusU eitua- 
tion, the progress of reUgion in this country, 
and the wonders which the good God has 
condescended to produce with very feeble 
instruments. 

" Thanks to the Divine Providence and 
the charity of our benefactors, our cathe- 
dral is finished ; it Is decent, and even 
beautiful for this country, but it has ex* 
hausted my funds. I have no seminary ; 
but am in the greatest need of it I fear 
lest my faithful and indefatigable missi<ma- 
ries sink under their exce^ve toils, and 
lest this new vine of the Lord be de^tute 
of evangelical husbandmen. * The harvest 
truly is great, but the laborers are few.' 

** I beg therefore the beneficent charity 
of your highness, and the continuance of 
aid, in the distribution of the alms of the 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 

* It appeari that there was assigned to the 
American Misiioni, in the years 1821, 1^25, 1896, 
1^7 and 1838, by this Association alone, the aum 
of 331,536 francs, 90 centimes, making about $61,666. 
Of the distribntion made last year we have not hm 
yet a report. The particolar assignments for 1838, 
were published in oar last number. 
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Condescend, my Lord, to grant me your 
protection, and your generous influence 
with the Superior Council, for the love of 
God, and the salvation of souls ; these mo- 
tives, I know, are dear to you. 

" Accept, my Lord, the expression of my 
respectful homage, and of the high consid- 
eration, with which I have the honor to be, 

" Your Highness's most grateful and 
most devoted servant, 

EDWARD FENWICK, 
Bishop of CindnnatL" 

We would turn now from this courtly 
epistle to contemplate, as was proposed, an 
account of the assemhly, or " Council ** in 
Baltimore, as it was reported in France. 
It exhibits an authentic view, doubtless, of 
the Papal church in the United States, al- 
though it repeats several statements which 
we had made before from other sources. It 



Ifengtti, the division of the diocese being 
judged more and more necessary, Pius VII., 
by a brief of the 8th of April, 1808, -erected 
Baltimore into a metropolis, and created 
four new bishoprics, those of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and Bardstown in Ken- 
tucky. Those of Charleston in South Car- 
olina, Richmond in Virginia, and Cincin- 
nati in Ohio, were established, the first 
two on July II, 1820, and the third, June 
19, 1821."—" That of New Orleans," it is 
remarked in a note, " is the oldest in the 
United States after the episcopate of Balti- 
more. It was erected Sept. 12, 1794, by 
Pius YL, who at the same time appointed 
to it Don Aloysius Penalver-y- Cardenas ; 
but at that period Louisiana belonged to 
the Spaniards." — " The bishops appointed 
for Philadelphia, Boston, and Bardstown, 
were Messrs. Michael Egan, John Che- 
verus, and Benedict Flaget, missionaries in 
America for a considerable period. The 
bishop appointed for New York was M. 

i'b <./...f«;»»^ j« ♦i.^ io«* «.,«.K«- ^r *\.r. ti A« Luke Concanen, a dominican, who resided 

IS contained m the last number oi the " An- 4 „x r>^ i, j* i * t^t i i.**u u u j 

at Rome ; he died at Naples, whither he had 



nals,** received from Paris, and was 
lished last April, under the head of 
sion of Baltimore." 
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" The city of Baltimore, in Maryland," 
says the Editor, " was founded about the 
middle of the eighteenth century by Lord 
Baltimore. Its population is about 80,000 
souls, of whom a fifth part are Catholic. 
When this country belonged to the English, 
it was subjected to the jurisdiction oi the 
Apostolic Vicar of London; but after the rev- 
olution of 1776, the necessity was felt of es- 
tablishing an episcopal see in the United 
States, in order that, the centre of authority 
being less distant, its action might be more 
prompt and more efficacious. Pope Pius 
VI., by his bull of Oct. 6, 1789, created a 
bbhopric at Baltimore, and appointed to it 
John Carroll, an ancient Jesuit. M. Carroll 
was a native of the country ; exercised in it 
the functions of an apostolic ministry, and 
sustained a high reputation for zeal and abil- 
ity; in fine, he had the suffrages of all the 
missionaries, his brethren, whom the Pope, 
for this time only, had authorised to elect. 

" During the administration of Mgr. Car- 
roll, the numbers of Catholics increased 
greatly in the United States; whether 
uirough the conciliatory virtues of the Pre- 
late, and the consideration in which he was 
held by Protestants themselves, or on ac- 
count of the emigrations occasioned by the 
troubles of Europe. In 1791, a synod had 
l>een held at Baltimore ; in this it was re- 
Bolyed to request of the Sovereign Pontiff 
a diviaon of the diocese, or the appointment 
of a coadjutor. The second request Pius 
VI., some years after, granted, and appoint- 
^ M. Leonard Neele, an ancient Jesuit, 
coadjutor of Mgr. Carroll, and bishop of 
Gortyna, m paHibtts. M. Neele was con- 
Bctrated tiie 7th of December, 1800. At 



gone with intention of embarking for his dio- 
cese. The other three were consecrated at 
Baltimore, the first on the 28th of October, 
1810, the second, on the 1st of November, 
and the third, on the 4th of that month. 
The Archbishop profited of the occasion of 
their meeting to determine with them on 
certain points respecting the government of 
their churches. A constitution was formed ; 
it contained eighteen articles, of which we 
shall cite only the most important. * Priests 
are exhorted to withdraw unbelievers* fi'om 
plays and other profane diversions, as well 
as from assemblies of Freemasons ; it is pre- 
scribed that to the latter they shall not ad- 
minister the sacraments, except they prom- 
ised to go no more to the lodges.' This 
regulation, signed by the Archbishop, his 
coadjutor and the three new Bishops, is 
dated November 13, 1810. Mgr. Flaget 
has lately had occasion to execute the arti- 
cle just quoted. An officer of the Freema- 
sons having deceased, at Louisville, with- 
out having made the promise required, was 
buried in the Catholic cemetery during 
the absence of the missionary. The Pre- 
late, regarding the cemetery as profaned, 
has set it up for sale. 

" Mgr. Carroll, died on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1815, in his 80th year. He was deep- 
ly regretted, not only by the Catholics but 
Protestants also; the public papers went 
into mourning, as at the death of Wash- 
ington. M. Neele succeeded Mgr. Carroll 
in the see of Baltimore, but survived him * 
only a short time ; he died in 1817. Fore- 
seeing his approaching end, on account of 
his age and infirmity, he had requested of 
the Pope a coadjutor. Pius VII. had grant- 
ed his desire, and, by a brief of July 24th, 
1817, had appointed M. Ambrose Mar6chal 
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coadjutor of the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
with the title of Archbishop of Stauropolis. 

"M. Mar^chal was bom at Ingre, near 
Orleans, in 1762 ; and was a member of the 
congregation of St. Sulpitius. He departed 
for America in 1792, returned to France in 
1808, and was professor of theology at St 
Flour, Aix, and Lyons successively. In 
1811, Bonaparte having compelled the Sul- 
pitians to leave the direction of the semina- 
ries, M. Mar6chal returned to the United 
States. During his administration, which 
continued ten years and a half, he promoted 
the good which his predecessors had begun. 
M. Carroll had laid the foundation of a 
cathedral; M. Mar6chal has finished this 
edifice, and had the satisfaction to conse- 
crate it, May 31, 1821. It is a very beau- 
tiful temple ; there is not in the United 
States either a Catholic Church or Pro- 
testant place of worship that can be com- 
pared with it. It is encumbered with a 
debt of 150,000 francs; but this debt will be 
gradually extinguished by means of the 
annual income from the pews and seats. 
M. Marechal had sailed to Rome in 1822, 
(or the interests of his diocese, and had re- 
ceived of Pope Pius VII., several testimo- 
nials of esteem and affection ; he had even 
been appointed an attendant on the Ponti- 
fical throne.* The Bishop of Richmond 
in Virginia having been transferred to Wa- 
terford in Ireland, the court of Rome did not 
think proper to give him a successor, and 
M. Marechal was appointed administrator of 
the diocese of Richmond. The health of 
this Prelate was now daily crowing feeble ; 
in 1827 he was affected wim dropsy in the 
chest, under which he sunk, January 29th, 
1828. By a brief of the 8th of the same 
month, Leo XII. had given him for 
coadjutor, M. James Whimeld, with the 
title of Bishop of Apollonia ; but the brief 
not arriving in America before the death of 
M. Marechal, M. Whitfield has at once 
been consecrated Archbishop of Baltimore. 

'* We may assert," observes the Editor of 
the * Annales,' " that this Prelate, although 
bom in Eo^nd, belongs to the diocese of 
Lyons; there he pursued his ecclesiastical 
studies, at the seminary of St. Irenaeus, and 
received there all his orders, even to that 
of the priesthood. He had been a pupil of 
M. Marechal, he had followed him to the 
United States, had become his grand-vicar, 
and finally his successor — after having been 
formed, by this able master, to the episcopal 
ministry and to apostolic virtues. 

" One of the first acts of the new Arch- 
bishop has been to make the pastoral visita- 
tion of his diocese, which is very flourish- 
ing. His clergy is composed of fifty-two 
Priests, who, having been generally educa- 
ted by the gentleman of St Sulpitius, are 

* Our repablican and biblical •implicity may 
read with admiration of luch distinctions among 
professed disciples of Uim wbo said, My kingdom 
is not of this world* 



fuU of zeal and learning. He then con- 
voked a national council, which met at Bal- 
timore in October last The Prelates pre- 
sent at the council were Messrs. James 
\¥hitfield, archbishop of Baltimore ; Bene- 
dict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of Bardstown; 
John England, bishop of Charleston and 
grand-vicar of East Florida ; Edward Fen- 
wick, bishop of Cincinnati ; Joseph Rosati, 
bishop of St Louis and administrator of New 
Orleans ; Benedict Fenwick, bishop of Bos- 
ton. Four bishops of the United States 
failed to attend the council, namely, M. 
Henry Conwell, bishop of Philadelphia; 
M. John Dubois, bishop of New York ; M. 
Michael Portier, bishop of Mobile, and M. 
John David, bishop of Mauricastro and coad- 
jutor of Bardstown. M. Dubois had em- 
barked for Europe the preceding month, 
and M. Portier had not returned from his 
own voyage thither. M. Dubois had sent 
his proxy to M. David, whom some indispo- 
sition prevented fi^m appearing, and thus 
^M. Dubois was not represented. M. Con- 
well had just returned fi'om Europe, and 
could not attend the council. The Sove- 
reign Pontiff, we learn, hasgiven a coadju- 
tor to this Prelate in M. Eenrick, a native 
of Ireland, and missionary in Kentucky; 
and M. de N6k^re, a Belgian priest, and 
missionary in Louisiana, has been appointed 
bishop of New Orleans. M. William Math- 
ews, administrator of Philadelphia, attended 
in the bishop's room. The other members 
were, Messrs. John Tessier and John Power, 
grand-vicars, the one of Baltimore and tha 
other of New York ; Father Dzierozinski, 
SUPERIOR OF THE Jesuits ;* M. CaT- 
ri^re, of St Sulpice, providentially in Ameri- 
ca ; Messrs. Louis Deluol and Eldward Dam- 
phoux, theologians, of the seminary of Balti- 
more ; M. Francis Patrick Kenrick, theo- 
logian of Mgr. the Bishop of Bardstown ; 
M. Simon Brut^, theologian of Mgr. the 
Bishop of Charleston ; M. Debarth, theolo- 
gian of Mgr. the BishiM) of Cincinnati ; 
M. Augustus Jean-Jean, tneologian of Mgr. 

* Astonishing, that such a phenomenoo should 
Jtave appeared in these United States, at this lata 
and enhghteoed period, and be thus publicly anooun- 
ced ! — when almost all Europe, within little more 
than a half centur^r, with an enlightened Pontiff at 
their head, was united in expelling the pestilence of 
Jesuitic doctrine, and craft, and immorality. That 
now the detested order should, with such effrontery, 
and as an insult on mankind, be revived, and its 
name unblnshingly and boastinjgly protruded, eren ia 
the designation of a public journal, may well be 
esteemed a wonder of the world. No one who is 
conversant with the hutory of the order, and not 
himself a member of it, can contain his righteous 
indignation when contemplating its crimes. The 
volumes written against it bv men of the first repute 
for seriousness, learning, talents, and rank, not only 
out of the pale of the Church of Rome, but more pe- 
culiarly within it, and specially in France, many of 
which are at this moment under our eye, would of 
themselves form by no means an inconsiderable li- 
brary. Were the information contained in tbeoi 
diffused throufhout our country, it would at least 
be impracticable for such principles and practices to 
flourish long. Every patriot should be awake ! 
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the Bishop of St Louis ; M. Anthony Blanc, 
theologian of M^r. the Bi^op of Boston, 
and M. Michael Wheeler, theologian of the 
administrator of Philadelphia : M. Chauche 
had the care of the ceremonies. 

"The Prelates lurived in succession at 
Baltimore. Mgr. the Bishop of Charleston 
arrived first, preached in the capital on the 
20th of September, and, while waiting for 
the opening of the council, made a journey 
to Emmetsburgh, where he visited the 
seminary of St. Mary, and the boarding- 
school of the Sisters of St. Joseph. Mgr. 
Flaget arrived at Washington, September 
19th, with Messrs. the Bishops of Cincinnati 
and St Louis ; he is Dean of the Bishops of 
the United States ; he lodged at the semi- 
nary with Mgr. Rosati. Mgr. Fenwick 
continued some days at Washington. Mgr. 
Fenwick of Boston is a cousin of Mgr. ttie 
Bishop of Cincinnati, and has exerci^ the 
ministry at Baltimore, Charleston, and other 
cities of the United States. Before opening 
the council, the Prelates held preliminary 
sittings, to regulate the subject and order of 
the deUberations, to decide points of juris- 
diction, and to prepare matters. It was re- 
marked that the Bishops and the theologians 
were of very different countries. Two of 
the Bishops were bom in the United States, 
one in France, one in Ireland, one in Eng- 
land, and one in Italy. Among the theolo- 
^ans, also, were individuals from France, 
Poland, Ireland, Germany, &c. Sometimes 
it has been supposed there was a rivalry 
between the Irish and French. M. Flaget, 
however, who is a Frenchman, had chosen 
an Irishman for his theologian ; and M. 
England, who is an Irishman, had recipro- 
cally made choice of a Frenchman. 

" The opening of the council was on Sun- 
day, October 49i, in the cathedral church 
of Baltimore. Mgr. the Archbishop cele- 
brated a solemn mass; he had fixed that 
day for receiving his pallium ^ which was 
placed on him by Mgr. the Bishop of Bards- 
town, the eldest of the Bishops. The ser- 
m<»i was preached by Mgr. the Bishop of 

" In the 17th century," as w observed by a French 
writer, " M. de Gondrin, Archbishop of Sens, not 
knowing how to repress the self-styled Society of 
Jesas, ordained public prayers in his diocese for 
tkeir eonversioTi. Would to God," he adds, "that 
this act of religion, now more necessary than ever, 
were renewed. Thus would we show our hatred of 
Jesuits. We would implore for them the mercy of 
God, that they might sincerely return. Our lips, it 
is true, in combating their anti-christian system, 
have appeared to uttor words of hatred, and to treat 
them with severity. But God is witness thot this 
zeal against such as profane His sanctuary does not 
hinder us from bearing them upon our hearts. If 
our expressions are strong, it is because the scandal 
is at its height, and they relate to the errors, impie- 
ties, intrigues, cabals and innumerable crimes of the 
Society. These we reject and detest, but the per- 
sons who maintain them shall nevertheless be dear, 
and our grief will increase, as they appear the more 
incorrigible." 

See ** Denoncialion de la Doctrine des aoi-disans 
Jesuites aux Archevgques et Ev&ques da V Eglise de 
Prance." p. 351 



Charleston. The Bishops then held their 
first session. Every day there was a session 
in the morning, preceded by a ^grand-mass. 
On Monday, Mgr. the Bishop of Bardstown 
offichited ; on 'niesday, Mgr. the Bishop of 
Charleston, and so on, in the order of seniori- 
ty. Beside the morning session, attended 
only by the Bishops and the administrator of 
Philadelphia, there was, at 4 P. M. a con- 
gregation, at which were also tiie members 
of the second rank. 

" Mgr. the Archbishop of Baltimore had 
invited the suffragans to prepare a list of 
questions to be discussed in council. Seve- 
ral points suggested by the Bishops were 
collected, and the result was a series of 
questions and subjects to form the matter of 
deliberation. These questions were arrang- 
ed under three heads--faith and discipline, 
the sacraments, and the conduct of ecclesi- 
astics. Mention was then made of the dio- 
cesan synod held under M. Carroll in 1791, 
and of the regulations which were made in it, 
and whether they subsisted still, and what was 
their authority ? They deliberated on the 
powers mutually granted each other by the 
Bishops ; the reserved cases* and the pow- 
ers to be given to priests. They discussed 
the nature of the promise made by each 
priest at his ordination, and the obligation 
resulting from it They deliberated on the 
manner of proceeding against ecclesiastics ; 
on the reading of the Holy Scriptures by 
the faithful ; on the Douay version ;t on the 
editions of the Bible Societies ;t on the 
writings of Protestants against the faith, 
and on the prohibition to read them. They 
were above all occupied respecting the cvT' 
eulation of books proper to make the Catho' 

* These form, in the voluminous body of Papal 
ecclesiastical laws, an important item, and may be 
seen, even in the ordinary books, occasionally. How- 
ever, in the different dioceses they appear to vary 
considerably, rendering it a point of caution and 
policy that ecclesiastics of lower grades interfere not 
with another's province. For a confessor is not 
allowed to give absolution for all offences indiscrimi- 
nately. There are the *' casus reservati," which be- 
long either to the Bishop, or more generally to the 
Pope, rendering the resort to Rome, "ubi omnia 
venalia," as has been lon§ said, exceedingly fre- 

auent; although a power is given to Bishops to 
ecide in extreme cases. At the time of Jubilee, 
however, plenary indulgences multiply, — and hence 
the vaunted excellence of that institution, or artifice. 
See JMar. ab Angelis, Do Reservatione, in hit Ex- 
amen Theol. Mor. p. 440, cet. But it appears from 
Monclar's " Notes" to bis " Compte Rendu" that a 
Jesuit can absolve in cases ordinarily reserved for 
the Pope, not only as well as a Bishop^ but even in 
a superior degree. For this assertion he quotes 
Suarez. See p. 53. 

t One of peculiar value to the Romanist, since 
"repentance" is uniformly expressed by " penance;" 
and the rest of the translation, as far as practica- 
ble, accommodated to the views of an interested 
hierarchy. 

X An editorial article appears on this subject in 
the " Annales," uttering great domplnints of the 
incorrectness of several new versions, printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society— especially in the 
Oriental idioms. It is mostly, however, translated 
from Bnglish publicationa hostile to the work of 
missions. 
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lie faith knoum, and to answer the objec- 
tions of its enemies ; and whether it would 
not be expedient to establish a printing- 
office consecrated particularly to this object, 
whence should issue both books of piety 
and school-books ? It was also thought ne- 
cessary that there be established a periodi- 
cal, to appear once in three months, in the 
manner of the * Quarterly Review,' which 
should be entirely devoted to the concerns 
of the Catholic Religion. Since many of 
the dioceses have no seminaries, and it 
would be difficult to establish them in all 
places, it was proposed to form a central 
seminary, or common college for the whole 
metropolitical jurisdiction, wnere young per- 
sons should be educated at a low cost, and 
prepared for the functions of the priesthood. 
Religious societies for education engaged 
attention also, especially those for females ; 
likewise brethren associated for Christian 
schools, with the means of giving them per- 
manency; churches to be built; what is 
necessary to be done in regard to trustees^ 
and the means of repressing their preten- 
sions.* It is known what disputes and scan- 
dals have arisen on this subject in several 
dioceses, and it may be said that it is one of 
ihe greatest scourges of the churches in the 
United States. Another point a^tated was 
the uniformity of catechisms, rituals, and 
books of prayers. Other questions, on which 
deliberations were held, related to the sacra- 
ments, principally baptism, confirmation, 
the eucharist, marriage, mixt marriages, the 
duties of ecclesiastics, tiieir costume, &c. 

" The council, which had commenced on 
Sunday the 4th of November, was finished 
on Sunday the 18th. It was not thought 
proper to publish its acts, until they had 
been approved at Rome, whither they have 
been sent.t On the evening of its termina- 
tion, the Bishops resolved on the preparation 
of a pastoral letter, addressed by them in 
common to the Catholics of the United 
States. This Pastoral, which is dated on 
the 17th of October, is signed by Mgr. the 
Archbishop, the other Bishops, and the ad- 
ministrator of Philadelphia.^ 

" They first conijratulate themselves on 
the progress of Religion in those countries ; 
a progress arising from the concourse of 
happy circumstances — the zeal of the mis- 
sionaries, the emigrations from Europe, the 
acquisition of new territories, and arrival of 
new evangelical laborers ; but it is necessary 
to provide for a succession in the ministry, 

* This office seems, fur valid reasons, to give no 
■mall uneasiness to the rising hierarchy — as the 
priests by no means desire lay-overseers. Still, how- 
ever, it comports with our popular institutions. See 
the publications in Philadelphia, 1822, on the difficul- 
ties in regard to Rev. Mr. Hogan. 

t If any among us have felt opposed to the doc- 
trine of "imperium in imperio," even as regards the 
feeble remnant of our Indians, how much more 
should they feel in contemplating a Body of such 
extent, whose acts need and receive the authoriza- 
tion of a Foreign Potentate. 

X Printed at ISaltimure, 8vo. pp. 29. 



since it cannot be imagined that new mission- 
aries vnll be arriving continually from Europe. 
The Bishops even declare that they are no 
longer disposed to permit that priests, who 
are in bad esteem elsewhere, should be re- 
ceived into the United States, to create 
schisms and scandals there, as has some- 
times happened. The Prelates desire to re- 
turn thanks for the generous assistance they 
have received from a benevolent society in 
France, and exhort the Catholics of the 
United States to do something also for the 
maintenance of their Church. They then 
invite attention to the education of their 
children, their duties on this subject^ and 
the care of procuring good schods. They 
deplore the too widely spread prejudices 
against the Catholics, to dissipate which at* 
tempts have lately been made. For this 
object a journal, * The Catholic Miscellany,' 
has been published In the Southern Stated ; 
but it has not been sustained, and it is found 
the editor must discontinue It. Other pub* 
Ucations, for similar objects, have lately been 
made at Boston and at Hartford. The Pre- 
lates urge the encouragement of them. 
They announce that they have formed an 
association to publish elementary books pro- 
per for schools, and which should be freed 
of all that might give to young persons false 
ideas of reHgion. They persuade the faith- 
ful to be on their guard against unauthori- 
zed versions of the Scripture ; and recom- 
mend, as the best translation, that of Douay 
for the Old Testament, and that of Rheims 
for the New : these are, say they, the best 
in English. They then oppose, but with as 
much moderation as necessity, those pre- 
tensions, which are contrary to the rights 
of the Church — ^whlch are, the pretensions 
of the trustees, whom they do not name, 
but point out with sufficient clearness. 
They close, by exhorting the faithful to ob- 
serve exactly the practices of religion, and 
to keep themselves from that spirit of indif- 
ference, which, under the varnish of liberal- 
ism, tends to confound truth with error, by 
representing all religions as equally good. 
Such," says the editor, " is the substance 
of this pastoral letter, which is fiiU of wis- 
dom, nobleness and piety. 

" The Bishops have throughout," he con- 
tinues, *' discovered. In this council, a hap- 
py agreement, and a lively solicitude for 
the interests of religion ; and we have rea- 
son to believe that this assembly will con- 
tribute powerfully to the prosperity of the 
Catiiolic Church in the United States. For 
this we are under obligation to Mgr. the 
Archbishop of Baltimore, who conceived the 
design of the council, and directed its de- 
liberations ; and who, in all his connexions 
with his colleagues, has shown himself wor- 
thy of the important vocation he had to 
fulfil." 

Two communications from the present 
Archbishop, thus introduced, will close our 
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present extracts. In a letter dated at Balti- 
more, June 27, 1829, he informs the Editor 
of the " Annals" thus : — 

" The diocese of Baltimore comprehends 
the State of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. Maryland is a State situated be- 
tween the Potomac and Pennsylvania, oc- 
cupying the two sides of Chesapeake bay, in 
its upper part bounded on the east by the 
State of Delaware ; it has from 13 to 14,000 
square miles. The District of Columbia is 
a small territory ten miles square, situated 
on the two bamks of the Potomac. This 
territory has been detached from Maryland 
and Virginia, and made independent of these 
and all other States of the Republic, for the 
free assembling of the Congress, and the 
residence of the president, and all the other 
officers of the United States' government. 
Washington is its principal city. 

"Maryland has 407,000 inhabitants, the 
district 33,000 ; in all, 440,000. Of this 
population, about 113,000 are blacks, of 
whom three quarters are slaves. The 
Catholics may amount to 60 or 80,000, of 
whom 6 or 7,000 are in the District. 

" Maryland has for its principal city Balti- 
more, which reckons 80,000 inhabitants. 
It was but a hamlet in 1750 : now it is a 
great and superb city, with magnificent 
streets, a crowd of monuments and import- 
ant institutions, and a much-frequented har- 
bor. The Catholics are a fifth of the popu- 
lation. The rest is divided into a multitude 
of sects, the principal of which are the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Methodists. 
Then come the Anabaptists, the Quakers, 
the Universalists, the Unitarians, Sweden- 
borgians, or people of the New Jerusalem, 
some Jews, &c. It is to be remarked, that 
all these sects, the first three especially, are 
divided by schisms and intestine dissensions. 
The sect of Episcopalians, for example, 
which separated from the English Church 
at the period of the revolution of this coun- 
try, in 1776, is actually on the eve of suffer- 
ing a new schism : one party verges toward 
Arnunianlsm, and wishes to preserve the 
hierarchy; the other inclines strongly to- 
ward Gomarism, and endeavors to introduce 
the popular forms of the Presbyterians. It 
is now two years since their last Bishop, 
James Kemp, died ; and, notwithstanding 
repeated efforts of the electors, they have 
not yet been able to agree on the choice 
of a successor. 

"Already has a great schism occurred 
among the Methodists ; they are divided 
into Orthodox and Radicals ; the first retain 
the Bishops ; the second have entirely sha- 
ken off the yoke of those pretended Pre- 
lates, From the ranks of the Quakers, 
who are ordinarily so peaceable and toler- 
ant, not to say indifferent, arose, five or six 
years since, a bold and enterprising man, 
who has drawn the half of his sect into 
deism. The name of thi» new apostle is 



Hicki. On all ddes new temples are rising 
to receive his proselytes, while the old are 
deserted. 

*' All these sects have at Baltimore a 
great number of ministers and churches; 
of the latter some are sufficiently large and 
beautiful, but all are entirely eclipsed by 
our own superb metropoUtan church. The 
churches of the Catholics are five ; the 
metropolitan, the old church of St Peter, 
which supplied its place until 1821, and in 
which the parochial service is still per- 
formed during the week; the church of 
St. John, particularly destined for the Ger- 
mans ; that of St Patrick, and that of St 
Mary, which is the church of the semi- 
nary and of the college of the same name. 
There is also a chapel in the hospital, pos- 
sessed by the Sisters of Charity, where the 
holy sacrifice is celebrated very frequently. 

" The metropolitan church, of which Mbtr, 
Carroll had laid the foundation, was happdy 
completed by Mgr. Mar^chal, who has 
formed of it the most beautiful religious 
monument in the United States. It has an 
organ equal to that of Notre Dame at Paris, 
and a choir, that executes the most difficult 
pieces as well, as can be effected in cathe- 
drals best furnished, in this respect, whether 
in France or Italy. This ability of our 
musicians contributes to prodvtce a happy 
effect on the Protestants^ whose worship ts 
so naked and dry. The principal altar, the 
paintings, the ornaments — all befit the m«- 
tropolitan church of the United States. 
The body of the house is in form of a 
cross, has its nave, its two aisles, its choir, 
and the sanctuary in a circular form. It is 
166 feet in length, (without reckoning the 
portico, which will be 24 feet,) and 77 in 
breadth ; the diameter of the dome is 60 
feet within, and 77 on the outside. Its 
height, from the base to the summit, is 
116 feet, and it is surmounted by a cross 11 
feet high. The two towers, which it is 
proposed soon to erect on the front of the 
church, will be 120 feet high. 

" This beautiful church, built on the high- 
est ground in Baltimore, overlooks the whole 
city and its vicinity, including the bay, 
which is ordinarily covered with ships. 
The Protestants themselves consider ^e 
cathedral as the ornament and honor of 
their city, and frequent it toith an interest 
almost eqvM to that of the Catholics, 

" The church of St Patrick, erected by 
the labors of the worthy M. Moranvill^, a 
French priest, its last pastor, who has left a 
name so dear and venerated in this parish, 
is a considerable building, of a noble and 
light construction, with an organ, and a 
clock sufficiently lofty. 

" The church of St. John is not indeed so 
large, but still excites an interest. That of 
the seminary and college of St. Mary is a 
building in the Gothic style, and of re- 
markable taste. Divine service is perform- 
ed in it with the plain Gregorian chant, fol- 
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lowing the customs of the seminaries of 
France. A vaulted chapel, constructed be- 
neath the principal church, allows great 
facility for several pious exercises. Having 
been built more than twenty years, this 
church of the gentlemen of St. Sulpice has 
singularly contributed to excite in Balti- 
more the spirit of religion which distin- 
guishes the Catholics of that place. Under 
M. Nagot, and Messrs. Dubourg, Flaget 
and David, (the last three of whom have 
become Bishops,) and with so many brethren 
worthy of them, the pious conferences and 
associations, the religious ceremonies, &c. 
have not ceased to edify and interest Catho- 
lics and Protestants at once, the Americans 
and the French. 

" The zeal of the Catholics at Baltimore 
is Mgnalized by all the various good works 
which are seen in the most pious cities of 
France. There is a numerous society of 
the most respectable ladies, who devote a 
portion of their time to obtain spiritual and 
temporal relief for the wretched ; they visit 
the poor and the sick at their own homes 
and at the hospitals, and provide for tiieir 
wants. With the clergy and tlie Sisters of 
Charity, they superintend the education of 
children ; they contribute to the support of 
an asylum for orphans, and a numerous 
Bchool of poor children, and assemble on 
Sunday those children of their own sex, 
who cannot attend on working days, to teach 
them reading, writing, and to say their 
prayers, &c. 

" There is also a society of men who do 
for boys what is done by the ladies for girls. 
These schools are frequented not only by 
the Catholic, but also by Protestant chil- 
dren, many of whom embrace the Catholic 
religion, or at least receive impressions in 
its tavor, which they cairy into the bosom 
of their families. 

" Many associations have also been formed 
among the people of color, both for instruct- 
ing their children and visiting the sick, un- 
der direction of the different priests of the 
city. This sketch of the piety which pre- 
vails at Baltimore may ser^'e to exhibit what 
is practised in other parts of the diocese, in 
proportion to their means and population. 

" Mgr. the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
reckons in Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia fifty-two priests. Beside Baltimore, 
Washington, Georgetown, Alexandria, Fred- 
erictown, Tanytown, Emmetsburgh, and 
Hagerstown, which have stated pastors, 
there are churches in several places where 
assemblies are held, on Sundays or other 
appointed times. In some places, the Catho- 
lics meet in the most convenient dwelling- 
house ; but it is peculiarly interesting, to 
those who have at heart the progress oi our 
holy religion, to notice the establishments 
on which its pi-opagatlon and perpetuity most 
depend. 

" The reverend fathers, the jesuits, 
Jtave tfieir principal fious$ at Oeorgctoum, 



with a majpn\lieent eoUege, haoing the 
right of conferring academic degrees. They 
form Priests, who attach themselves to the 
Society, and are afterwards sent by their 
superior, under the authority of Jngr. of 
Baltimore, into the different congregation* 
with which they are intrusted. 

" In 1790, l^r. Carroll invited the com- 
munity of St Swpice to partake in his apoB- 
toUc labors. M. Emery, superior-general 
of the body, in order to comply with the 
wishes of the venerable Prelate, detached a 
colony, whom he sent to Baltimore, where 
it arrived in July, 1791. These gentlemen 
immediately founded &ere a seminary, to 
which they added a college, and in 1805 it 
received from the ^vemment the right to 
confer degrees. Pius VI I., of happy mem- 
ory, granted it, by a bull dated May 1, 1822, 
the privilege of a university, with power to 
confer the degree of doctor in theology. 

" In 1808, the same persons founded at 
Emmetsburgh an establishment in form of a 
little seminary. This house occasioned the 
developement of many precious calls for the 
priesthood; it continues to form useful mem- 
bers of Society, and to prepare the pupils of 
the sanctuary for the functions of the holy 
ministry. It was separated from ^t. Sul- 
pice in 1819. 

'* But, notwithstanding these facilities for 
securing a clergy to the diocese of Balti- 
more, the want of priests is often felt. I|i 
truth, it is the best furnished of all in, th<^ 
United States ; but much remains to be done. • 
A catholicity as numerous as that of Mary- 
land, it would seem, should make greater 
efforts to multiply the number of ministers 
of the altars. The fact is, that, to provide 
the expenses of education for those who are 
preparing for the ecclesiastical 8tate» the 
clergy is left to its own resources, and these 
are reduced to the revenue arising from the 
colleges. 

" One very consoling circumstance, and 
an enterprize which the Lord hath singu-> 
larly blessed, is the establishment of two 
communities, the Visitation, and the Sisters 
of Charity. The Visitation was formed at 
Georgetown by Mgr. Neal, at that time 
coadjutor, afterward successor to Mgr* Car- 
roll. It reckons at this time about AilXy 
nuns, who exhibit the excellent spirit ot 
their institution. The Protestants, who know 
nothing of the religious life but by calumnies 
poured upon its professors, are obliged to 
renounce their prejudices in presence of 
these virtuous daughters of St. Francis de 
Sales. They have a numerous boarding- 
school of young ladies, several out-door pu- 
pils, and a large school of poor females, 
whom they instruct gratis. 

" The Sisters of cJharity began their es- 
tabUshment at Baltimore in 1809 ; they 
were then only three or four, having at 
their head Madam Seton, a converted Pro- 
testant widow, of uncommon merit, under 
I the direction of M. Dubourg, then president 
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of St Bfary college, now bUhop of MoDtau- 
ban. In 1810 they removed to Emmets- 
burgh in Maryland, fixing themselves in 
the valley of St Joseph in the vicinity. 
There, upon a farm bestowed on them by 
M. Cooper, a converted Protestant, and 
since ordained a priest, they have built a 
vast house, within which are at this time 
seventy of them in number, professed, or 
novices, and a hundred female boarders. 
They have also at Emmetsburgh a school 
for young indigent girls. From that place 
they have sent colonies to Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Frederick, Montagne, Philadelphia, 
New York, Albany, Harrisbur^, and St 
Louis. In these difierent places, they re- 
ceive and instruct orphans, and have a school 
for unfortunate children, the number of 
which is enonnouf . There are some schools, 
containing from five to six hundred. At 
Baltimore, besides the asylum and free 
school, they have the care of the lying-in 
hospital belonging to the medical school. 
Those of St Louis have also the care of the 
hospital of that city. All these different 
branches are connected ioith a central gov- 
emment, in the parent-house at Emmets- 
burgh. They form together but one body. 
They live under the rule of St Vincent de 
Paul, with a little variation, thought indis- 
pensable by the ecclesiastical superiors. One 
of these is the boardinf^-establishment of the 
parent-house, with the double object of 
giving a Christian education to Protestants 
as well as Catholics, (a want deeply felt 
in these regions,) and to obtain means of 
support No other resource but this board- 
ing sdiool supports the professed, the novici- 
ates, and the sick nuns, and permits the 
establishment of charity schools abroad. 
Since 1826 no member of the community 
has died; but from 1809, when it com- 
menced, to 1826, the number of deaths was 
42. The nuns are now 120 in number. 

" A third community, that of the Carme- 
lites, exists likewise in Maryland. It was 
founded by some worthy daughters of St. 
Theresa, who came fit)m Belgium, at the 
time of the French invasion durine their 
revolution, although they were chiefly En- 
glish or American women. They are estab- 
ushed at Port- Tobacco, near the Potomac, 
and about twenty-five nuns compose this 
house of prayers and edification. 

" I should now mention," he adds, " the 
manner of providing for the support of the 
clergy, either by subscription, the feeble 
income of contributions, or by casual receipts. 
The greatest part of the priests create reve- 
nues for themselves by giving instruction in 
colleges ; and in general their zeal and dis- 
interestedness are the more striking, to the 
view of Protestants, because the latter are 
obliged to support at great expense the 
married people whom they have for minis- 
ters.* The devotion of the Catholic priests, 

* The historj, however, of the celibacy of the 
clergy is bat too well known to the world ; and 



their assiduity in the duties of their vocation, 
duties much more multiplied and difficult 
than those of these ministers ; their unweari- 
ed charity toward the poor Blacks — so pre- 
cious a portion of Christ's flock ; their lifcj of 
necessity more detached and separated from 
the world ; beside the authority, the un- 
changeable certainty, and faithful trans- 
mission of the Christian faith, which form so 
decisive a contrast with the extreme ar- 
bitrariness, and endless variations of Pro- 
testant doctrines, always tending more and 
more to deism or indifierence ; uie example 
of so great a number of pious Catliolics, who 
follow here their religion with a simplicity 
and exactness, which can have no motive of 
human respect or profane interest ; — all this 
has united to overpower prodigiously the 
prejudices of Protcstxmts, and to multiply 
the conversions, which, throughout the dio- 
cese, but especially in Baltimore, have re- 
stored to the Church a large number of her 
lost children. Many belong to the most 
respectable families of the country; ma- 
ny exercise the most honorable profes- 
sions in a distinguished manner ; others hold 
high offices, either in the administration, or 
in the army. A still greater number, con- 
vinced internally, satisfy themselves with 
avowing their conviction, but either through 
indifference, or some other motive equally 
deplorable, put off their return to the reli' 
gion of their fathers.* 
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The other extract promised in this num- 
ber is from a letter of the Archbishop to the 
Editor of the " Annales," dated January 28, 
1830. 
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— Our assemblies," says he, refer- 
ring to the Council, of which we have giv- 
en the detailed account, ** had in them some- 
thing so imposing, that three eminent law- 
yers, who were at one time admitted, in 
order to give their opinions on some points 
relative to the civil laws of this country, 
came out filled with respect and astonish- 
ment : • We have,* said they afterward, 
* appeared before very dignified courts of 
justice ; but never have we had less assur- 
ance, and experienced less confidence in 
ourselves, than when we had entered this 
august assembly.* 

** Among the subjects, on which the meet- 
ing of the North American Bishops has fur- 
nished the greatest light, is the Catholic 
population oi these vast countries. From 
the calculations that have been made it 
results, that the number of Catholics in the 
United States is more than 500,000, and 
daily increasin^j, either by emigrations or 
conversions. Great, however, as is this 
number, in itself considered, it is small as 
regards the whole population, which is 

some, we would have the Society understand, have 
read that of Father Gi.urd, the Jesuit confe«sor. 
dee Resume de Thist. des Jesuiteo, published at 
Paris ill 1825, p. 140, ot seq. 
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almost ten millions, and divided into an in- I 
finity of different sects. We have this firm 
hope in the Lord, that conversions to the 
true Faith, which already are frequent, will 
become more and more numerous. We 
have now four Catholic journals, in which 
the principles and doctrines of the Church 
are defended : these are The Metropolitan, 
at Baltimore; The Jesuit, at Boston; The 
Catholic, at Hartford ; and T%e Miscellany, 
at Charleston."* 

We forbear extending these extracts. 
Enough has now appeared to exhibit, in 
their own words, a vigilant hierarchy com- 
pletely organized among us ;t their minute 
attention to every variation in the state of 
our country, particularly its religious state ; 
pretensions the most extravagant ; prelates 
and priests of insinuating address, wary, 
supple, and affectionate in language, while 
laboring to proselyte, but inflexibly attached 
to the aspiring views and arrogant claimst 
of the Court of Rome. The feelings of 
"pontiff pride and pontiff gall" have been 
developed iu the declaration, not of a Pope 
in remote ages of lay-ignorance and uncon- 
trolled clerical domination ; but of one liv- 
ing in this very century — showing what 
that church would do if she could. And 
who, then, shall trust her ? Shall our 
shores be inundated with foreign Jesuits, 
the xaOdgjuaia of France, and of indig- 
nant Europe ? But, say some, they have 

* " Annates," etc. Num. xx. April, 1830, pp. 223 — 
244. 

f A writer in Europe, so long agro as 1621, asserted 
and reasoned as follows: ^' I take it for granted that 
spiritual subjection to a fellow creature necessarily 
implies temporal subjection; aud I defy all the 
world to show the contrary. Now the Pope has ac- 
tually begun to exercise spiritual supremacy in the 
United iStatos. By his own sole authority, he de- 
taches the two Caroliuas and Georgia from the see 
of Baltimore, and ho gives these States to Dr. Eng- 
land, late of Cork, to be subject to him in all things 
spiritual, as he is subject to the Pope himself. It is 
certified that this Dr. England has taken the oath of 
fealty to the Pope, which, as I showed, — is also an 
outh to }>er8ecute and ii^ht against all heretics : — 
and does any man imagme, that when the questioo 
shall come to be, whether he, or such aa he, shall be 
loyal to the Pope or to the President, the latter will 
have any chance of such a one standing by him, or 
by the free constitution of the United States? If 
the Americans were wise, they would keep a watcli- 
ful eye over those divisions of their territory, for the 
purpose of spiritual jurisdiction; for they may de- 
pend upon it, that temporal jurisdiction is intended 
to follow, and will follow by degrees; for no Papist 
will refuse to appl^ all the strength of his body to 
effect what his priest tells him is for the good of'^his 
soul." — See a series of valuable Essays, called ^ Tho 
Protestant,' published at Edinburgh, 1B18— 1822. vol 
iv. p. 150. 

X See Letters from the Vope &o. to Rev. Messrs. 
Hurold and Kyan, published in the U. S. Catholic 
Miscellany, at Charleston, August 14, 1830. 



changed with the times. As the patriot- 
minister, De Malesherbes, assured Lafay- 
ette, we say, no such thing ! They vary 
their conduct, their professions, and all their 
language, indeed, as circumstances require 
— but never their object — and that is, the 

SUPREMACY OF PAPAL RoME, tO which 

all this ** half million" is spiritually subject 
It becomes the frieitds or edttca- 
TioN among us, who are yet Protestants, 
to look well to that great concern. The 
Romanists regard it with the greatest avidi- 
ty — and not without reason. Let the West 
be speedily supplied. There, the conflict of 
opinions is to be witnessed. The East is 
indoctrinated, in some good degree— but 
former influence of priests, not as yet forgot- 
ten, and claims resuscitated anew, and plau- 
sible representations and professions may 
yet, in our new country of the West, lead 
away millions. 

The Lord pour out His Spirit, revive His 
work, bring His people to their posts and to 
the performance of their duty, and show 
His grace in saving us with an everlasting 
salvation! 

NEW WORK OF JAMES DOUGLAS. 

It is now two or three years since 
the work of Mr. Douglas, on the Ad- 
vancement of Society, appeared in 
this country. We were much grati- 
fied to see, within a few weeks, an 
American reprint of it. As a work 
of enlarged, comprehensive thought, 
of cultivated taste, and Christian feel- 
ing, on a most important subject, it 
is hardly equalled by any production 
of modern times. Previously to the 
publication of this book, Mr. Doug- 
las was favorably known to our mis- 
sionary public, by some valuable 
" Hints on Missions." Still more 
recently he has given to the world 
an Essay on the " Truths of Relig- 
ion," " Thoughts on Prayer at the 
present time," and " Errors regard- 
ing Religion." This last work we 
have now on our table. It is an 
attempt to class and describe the 
various errors which have appeared 
in the history of the various nations 
of the world, including Polytheism 
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and Pantheism, Early Corraptions 
of Christianity, Popery, Mysticism, 
Heresies after the Reformation, Infi- 
delity, Present state of Errors, clos- 
ing with a view of Universal Chris- 
tianity. 

We have been exceedingly grati- 
fied and instructed by the perusal of 
this work. The author raises us to 
the clear regions of enlightened and 
Christian Philosophy. He looks 
over the moral world from the high 
grounds of faith, and brings back a 
report full of strong consolation and 
hq>e in regard to the future destiny 
of our race. That our readers may 
be instructed, also, we will extract a 
few passages. 

TnuHng to JReUgiou$ Feeling. 

** There are many passages in the lives 
of decidedly pious people, which are lauded 
by their biographers, and viewed with com- 
placency by themselves, which yet receive 
little countenance from the Bible, frames 
and feelings which have more connexion 
with the body than with the mind ; enjoy- 
ments and depressions, advancements and 
obstacles, which have more reference to 
peculiar opinions, and imaginary excellence, 
than to the unchangeable nature of divine 
truth, or conformity to the character of di- 
vine holiness. It is comfort, and not truth, 
which many regard, and that feeling is too 
frequently mist^en for belief. In experi- 
mental religion the Bible is our only sure 
rule, and the examples there recorded our 
only safe models." 

Personal Reign of Christ on Earth. 

" The dream of Christ's personal reign on 
earth proceeds upon a complete ignorance 
of what Christ's kingdom consists in, and of 
what his offices are. The kingdom of 
Christ is within us, not without us, and it is 
witliin us he reigns, visible to the eye of 
faith, and not of sense. He begins to reign 
within us when we submit to Him, and He 
reigns completely in each individual as somi 
as every thought is brought under subjec- 
tion to his law. When the Bible becomes 
the rule of life, and the Holy Spirit the 
guide of Ufe, then is the reign of Christ 
universal, and the glory of the Millennium 
begun. The Millennium, therefore, con- 
sists in the universal diffiision of the divine 
spirit" 

Power of the Christian Ministry. 

** Great is the power of the Christian Min- 
istry, if rightly used, in all things that per- 
tain to life and godliness, and not least in 
repressing the growth of heresies. Minis- 
ters have but to ask for the prayers of the 
believing part of their congp*egation, and 



surely they will have them, and if they 
have them, they will have the large aid of 
the divine Spirit also. Accompanied with a 
divine energy, the word of God is made wide- 
ly effectual to the conversion of sinners, and 
opens its inexhaustible treasury for the 8up> 
ply of the wants of all believers. The 
great aim of the Christian teacher is, to 
make his scholars acquainted with the gen- 
eral scope of the whole Bible, and to make 
them intelligent readers of it at home. This 
seems the essential part of Christian instruct 
tion." 

Two Great Classes. 
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The reception or rejection of these es- 
sential doctrines, the depravity of man, the 
atonement and deity of the Saviour, and sal- 
vation by faith in its three stages of justifi- 
cation, sanctification, and glory, divide the 
whole world into two classes, which it is of 
essential importance never to overlook or 
confound. However similar they may be 
to each other for the present, they are as 
different as the twilight of morning Xtom that 
of evening ; the light of the one will grow 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day^ 
while the gathering gloom of the other will 
deepen till it closes in utter darkness, unless 
they repent, and turn again to Him, who 
is the hght of the world." 

Effect of Disputes, 

"One heresy almost always produces 
another. If one man sees another leaning 
too far, as he thinks, over a precipice, 
though he is in no danger himself, he 
throws back his own body as far in a con- 
trary direction. Thus be who first detects 
another falling into heresy, recedes as £ir 
fit>m the truth on the other side." 

JSTeeessity of the Influence of the Spirit. 

" The teaching of the Divine Spirit, and 
his power of efiectually omvincing, cuts o0 
the causes and the roots of errors, enlight- 
ens the understanding, enlarges the heart, 
and guides, and strengthens all the powers 
of the mind in the pursuit of wisdom, and in 
the Joyful contemplation of the truth. They 
who fervently pray for the teaching of the 
Spirit do more for the removal of heresies, 
than those who silence a heretic, and con- 
vince him of his errors by argument" 



SELF-MADE MEN. 

In a former number of our work 
(vol. ii. p. 105.) we gave some strik- 
ing examples of self-taught men, ris- 
ing from obscurity to the highest sta- 
tions in society. We shall from time 
ta time resume the enumeration, as 
we are able to gather materials. We 
I now fiirnish some conspicuous in- 
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Stances from general history, addi- 
tional to those formerly described. 
We are indebted for them to a very 
entertaining book lately republished 
in this country entitled, " The Pur- 
suit of Knowledge under difficulties, 
illustrated by Anecdotes." 

The late Professor Heyne of Go- 
ettingen was one of the greatest clas- 
sical scholars of his own, or of any 
age. He succeeded the great John 
Mathias Gesner as Professor of Elo- 
quence at Goettingen, an office, which 
he held for fifty years, and in which, 
by his publications, and the attrac- 
tions of his lectures, he placed him- 
self nearly at the head of the classi- 
cal scholars of his age. Yet the first 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of his 
life, he spent in almost incessant strug- 
gle with the most depressing poverty. 
His father was a poor weaver with a 
large family. Heyne says " that he 
has often seen his mother return 
home, on a Saturday evening, fi'om 
an unsuccessful effort to sell the goods, 
which his father had manufactured, 
weeping and wringing her hands." 
He entered the University of Leipsic 
with but four shillings in his pocket, 
and nothing to depend upon, except 
the small assistance, which he might 
receive fi-om his godfather, a parsi- 
monious old gentleman, who scarcely 
ever wrote to him, except to inveigh 
against his indolence, — often actually 
addressing his letters on the outside 
** To M. Heyne, Idler, at Leipsic" 
During all this while he allowed him- 
self only two nights' sleep in a week. 

Epictetus, the celebrated Stoic 
Philosopher, was born a slave, and 
spent many years of his life in servi- 
tude. This was the fact also with 
-/Esop, PuBLius Syrus, and Te- 
rence. 

The Abbe Hauy, who died in 
Paris, a few years since, celebrated 
for his writings and discoveries in 
Chrystallography, attained his dis- 
tinguished elevation in spite of every 
disadvantage of birth. 

WiNCKELMAN, ouc of the most 
distinguished writers on classic an- 



tiquities and the fine arts, that mod- 
em times have produced, was the son 
of a shoemaker. He contrived to 
keep himself at College, chiefly by 
teaching some of his younger fellow 
students, while at the same time he, 
in part, supported his poor father at 
a hospital. 

Arnigio, an Italian Poet, of the 
sixteenth century, of considerable 
genius and learning, followed his 
father's trade, of a blackanith, till 
he was eighteen years old. 

Benedict Baudouin, one of the 
learned men of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, worked for many years at his fa- 
ther's trade, that of a shoemaker ; 
and in the course of his life publish- 
ed a very elaborate work, " on the 
Shoemaking of the Ancients." 

The celebrated Italian writer Gel- 
Li, when holding the high dignity of 
Consul of the Florentine Academy, 
still continued to work at his original 
profession of a tailor. 

Metastasio was the son of a com- 
mon mechanic, and used when a lit- 
tle boy to sing his extemporaneous 
verses about the streets. 

The father of Haydn, the great 
musical composer, was a wheelwright,, 
and filled also the humble occupation 
of a sexton, while his mother was at 
the same time a servant in the estab- 
lishment of a neighboring nobleman. 

The father of John Opie, the great 
English portrait painter, was a work- 
ing carpenter in Cornwall. Opie was 
raised from the bottom of a saw-pit, 
where he was employed in cutting 
wood, to the Professorship of Paint- 
ing, in the Royal Academy. 

The parents of Cast alio, the ele- 
gant Latin translator of the Bible, 
were poor peasants, who lived among 
the mountains of Dauphiny. 

Dr. John Prideaux, bishop of 
Worcester, obtained his education by 
walking on foot to Oxford, and get- 
ting employment, in the first instance, 
as assistant in the kitchen of Exeter 
College. 

The father of Inigo Jones, the 
great architect, was a cloth-worker ; 
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and he himself also, was designed 
originally for a mechanical employ- 
ment. 

Sir Edmund Saunders, chief jus- 
tice of the court of King's Bench, in 
the reign of Charles II., was originalr 
ly an errand boy at the Inns of court. 

LiNN^us, the illustrious founder 
of the science of Botany, was, for 
some time, apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker. 

The famous Ben Jonson worked 
for some time as a brick-layer or ma- 
son, " and let not them blush," says 
the historian Fuller, " that have, but 
those that have not, a lawful calling. 
He helped in the building of the new 
structure of Lincoln's Inn, when hav- 
ing a trowel in his hand, he had a 
book in his pocket." 

Dr. Isaac Maddox, who, in the 
reign of George II. became bishop, 
first of St. Asaph, and afterwards of 
Worcester, and who wrote an able 
defence of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Church of England, lost 
both his parents at an early age, and 
was placed, in the first instance, by 
his friends, with a pastry cook. 

Dr. Isaac Milner, Dean of Car- 
lisle, who filled the chair which Sir 
Isaac Newton had occupied at Cam- 
bridge, that of Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics, was originally a wea- 
ver ; — as was also his brother Joseph, 
the well known author of the Church 
History. 

Of the same trade, in his younger 
days, was Dr. Joseph White, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Oxford. 

Thomas Simpson, a very able 
English Mathematician, Professor of 
Mathematics at Woolwich Academy, 
and fellow of the Royal Society, was 
the son of a weaver. After having 
acquired a very slight acquaintance 
with reading, he was placed in the 
shop with his father. Instead of giv- 
ing any encouragement to his son's 
fondness lor reading, the father, after 
many reprimands, forbade him even 
to open a book, and insisted upon his 
confining himself to his locnn for the 
whole day. He was finally banished 



from his father's house, and compeUed 
to seek his fortunes abroad. He con- 
trived to maintain himself for a while, 
in a neighboring town, with a poor 
widow, by working at his trade, de- 
voting his spare moments to his favor- 
ite employment of reading, whenever 
he could borrow a book. In his 
twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year, he 
went to London, without a letter of 
introduction, and with scarcely any 
thing in his pocket, except a mcmu' 
script treatise of his own on Fluxions, 
more valuable than any preceding 
treatise on the subject in the language. 

The great Sir William Jones was 
a most astonishing example of appli- 
cation to study, in spite of all diffi- 
culties. His maxim was, never to 
neglect any opportunity of improve- 
ment which presented itself It was 
a fixed principle with him never to 
neglect prosecuting to a successful 
termination what he had once delib- 
erately undertaken. 

William Hutton, author of the 
History of Birmingham, Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society, ^c. was the son 
of a working woolcomber at Derby. 
" My poor mother," says Hutton, 
" more than once, one infant on her 
knee, and a few more hanging about 
her, have all fasted a whole day ; and 
when food arrived, she has suffered 
them, with a tear, to take her share." 
From his seventh to his fourteenth 
year he worked in a silk mill — and 
was then bound as an apprentice to a 
stocking weaver in Nottingham. 

James Ferguson, the celebrated 
writer on astronomy, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of sel^ 
education, which the literary world 
has seen. His father was in the hum- 
ble condition of a day-laborer. 

At the age of seven or eight, young 
Ferguson actually discovered two of 
the most important elementary truths 
in mechanics — ^the lever, and the 
wheel and axle. He afterwards hit 
upon others, without teacher or book, 
and with no tool but a simple turning 
lathe, and a little knife. While he 
was feeding his fk>ck, in the employ- 
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ment of a neighboring farmer, he 
used to busy himself in making mod- 
els of mills, spinning wheels, &c. 
during the day, and in studying the 
stars at night. 

Before his death, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society; the 
usual fees being remitted, as had been 
done in the cases of Newton, and 
Thomas Simpson. George III., who, 
when a boy, was occasionally among 
the auditors of his public lectures, 
soon after his accession to the throne 
gave him a pension of fifty pounds 
per annum from the privy purse. 



MR. GRIMKE'S PHI BETA KAPPA 
ORATION. 

The first thought, which occurred to us, 
on reading this eloquent address, was the 
happy practical refutation which the author 
furnishes to his own doctrine in reference 
to the classics. We refer to the heautiful 
illustrations from the ancient writers, with 
which his pages are adorned. The follow- 
ing are instances : " Classic Literature 
stands like the statue of Prometheus, grace- 
ful in its beauty, majestic in its power. But 
Sacred Literature is the ever living fire, 
that descends from heaven, instinct with Ufe, 
immortal, universal." " The Christian schol- 
ar is content to leave the vestal virgin of 
Sacred Literature." &c. "But our time 
will not allow us to survey this Coliseum of 
the Arts and Sciences." " The last wave 
had fled from that fountain of Arethusa," 
&c. &c. We are aware, however, that the 
subject of illustrations is one of minor conse- 
quence. Were there no other advantage to 
be derived from the study of the classics, we 
might be willing to abandon them. Mr. 
Grimk^ strenuously contends that they do 
not furnish materials of thought On p. 15 
he asks, " Are we blind to the fact, that 
they never have furnished the materials 
of the noblest and best Literature of the 
modem nations ?" In a note, on the 56th 
page, he says, ** that if all the Greek and 
Latin writers were to be cutoff in one night, 
we should have nothing to regret on the 
score of materials.*' 

In determining Has question, it seems to 



us that the following remarks are worthy of 
consideration. 

1. It will be acknowledged that some of 
the ancient writers were men of powerful 
and original minds. Who can, for a mo- 
ment, question the claims to originality of 
such men as Thucydldes, JSschylus, and 
the Roman Tacitus ? 

2. The ancient authors have left us me- 
morials of profound thinking, on subjects 
of great and acknowledged importance. Are 
there not materials for thought in the Essay 
on the Sublime ; in the History of the 
Pelopenesian War? Has not Quinctillian 
been the store house, and archetype of all 
the modem Walkers and Sheridans ? 

8. The most faithful translations cannot 
furnish all the materials of thought which 
are treasured up in ancient writers. Para- 
dise Lost cannot be fully known in a foreign 
costume. Every ori^nal production has 
materials for thought, other than the lan- 
guage and sentiments of the writer. The 
soul of a vigorous author is to be studied. 
Rays of thought emanate in all directions, 
from an original mind, which a translator 
cannot gather up. There are not a few 
lines in the classic authors which give the 
student the power to think, by calling up 
the native energies of his own mind. 

4. Materials for literature, fi^sh and valua- 
ble, will be gathered from the past in all 
ihe future changes of society. In one sense, 
there is no exhausting of the literature of 
any age. All future times will be com- 
pared with all past times. There will be 
no oblivion of the past. One age is not set 
over against another simply ; it is set over 
against aU others. Homer's Iliad will be 
an interesting book, in the day of latter 
glory, for this reason, if for no other — ^to 
show the Sun of Revelation in contrast with 
the brightest flame of human intellect. 

Mr. Grimk6 urges, with great force of 
reasoning, and power of expression, the 
claims of sacred literature. Now it is a 
well known fact that the most enthusiastic 
admirers of the Scriptures, and those who 
have seen most clearly their native beau- 
ties, are eminent classical scholars. Lowdi, 
Rosenmueller, Gesenius, and our own Stu- 
art have come to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with a classical taste, and were able to relish 
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(heir nnriralled fublimity and beauty, be- 
cause they had read Pindar and the Odyssey. 
The late invaluable Commentary on the 
Hebrews owes no small part of its worth, 
we will not say to its classical illustrations, 
but to the fact that its author speaks with 
the eye, and the heart, and the authority of 
a practised scholar. It seems to us prepos- 
terous to recommend sacred literature, at 
the expense of classical. Do not blot out 
the stars because you would direct men 
to the sun. Let the Eurotas and Helicon 
have an occaaonal visitant as well as Siloa 
and Zion. In illustrating the sacred Scrip- 
tures, let all which is valuable in Greek and 
Roman Literature be made auxiliary. Robert 
Lowth would never have introduced a new 
era in Hebrew poetry, if he had not been an 
eminent classical scholar. 

Mr. Grimk6 would include the poetry of 
Milton in sacred studies. Now it is utterly 
impossible for a mere English reader to do 
justice to Milton. Paradise Lost is the spoils 
of all time and of all countries. Milton rev- 
elled among the fields of Achaia as well as 
on the hill sides of Judea. 

Our author repeats the objections which 
have been so often urged against the classics 
on the score of morality. We would recom- 
mend in Greek and Latin Literature what 
we would in English — expurgatorius index. 
What rational objection can be brought 
iigainst two thirds of Virgil, one half of 
Horace, all of Tacitus, all of Thucydides, the 
greater part of Homer ? We are aware that 
expurgated editions have not been popular, 
but it has been for the simple reason that 
they have not been faithfully executed. 

In regard to the question at issue be- 
tween the advocates and opponents of classi- 
cal learning, little need be said, if we would 
bring to it a liberal and candid mind. If 
one department has received a dispropor- 
tionate share of attention, in our systems of 
education, let it be shown, and let the evil 
be corrected. But in applying a remedy, 
do not increase the disorder. By the testi- 
mony of all time, and of all civilized coun- 
tries, the influence of the classics, and of 
mathematics, is indispensable in forming the 
mind. Give, we would also say, to Natural 
Hisioiy, to English Literature, to the Prac- 
tical Arts, and above all to the Word of the 
VOL. III. 14 



Everlasting God, a prominent place. "V^th 
our whole heart we can go, witii the elo- 
quent author, in all which he has said in 
commendation of the immortal Hebrew P6- 
ets. We would say to the friends of ancient 
and of modem learning, let there be no strife, 
for we are brethren. 



IMPORTANCE OF AN EDUCATED 
MINISTRY. 

In connexion with the preceding remarks, 
we wish to say a few words in reference to 
some Essays, which have appeared in a late 
newspaper,* advocating a " Self-supporting 
Seminary" for the education of clergymen, 
without a classical course of study. With 
many things contained in these papers we 
most heartily concur. But to some of the 
alledged facts, and to (he general tendency 
of the whole, we cannot subscribe. 

We will first point out what appear to us 
manifest instances of misapprehension and 
inconclusive remarks, and then give some 
reasons why our country ought to be satis- 
fied ordy with an able, educated ministry. 

1. We are aware of the fact, that all the 
efibrts which are now made to bring educa- 
ted ministers into the field, in sufficient 
numbers, are entirely inadequate to the de- 
mand. But instead of thrusting ill-qualified 
men into the office, we say in the first 
place, pray ferventiy for revivals of religion 
at all our seminaries. Secondly, increase 
tenfold the resources of Eklucation Societies. 
Thirdly, induce intelligent laymen to en- 
gage actively and widely in all the duties 
which fall in their appropriate sphere. Bet- 
ter, far better to fill the great western re- 
gions, with pious and intelligent laymen, 
than with imperfectiy educated ministers. 

2. The danger is principally on one side. 
Men, who are styled by Paul novices, or 
as the original is, lately planted, will enter 
the Ininistry by hundreds, where one edu- 
cated man will, especially in the newly set- 
tied portions of the country. Multitudes in 
our land are too ignorant to discriminate. 
All these will prefer, of course, an incompe- 
tent ministry. 

3. The author of these papers seems, in 
some instances, to have misapprehended the 
design of manual labor institutions, and to 

* See the New York Evangeliit, August — N<k 
vember, 1830. 
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argue as though they could not be asso- 
ciated with our old and established Semi- 
naries. Thus he thinks that an individual, 
who has pursued a long course of classical 
education, must, of necessity, have a weak 
constitution, and a shattered body.* But at 
our oldest Theological Seminary, and at 
some of our most respectable Colleges, the 
" working plan," is in full operation. 

4. To bring forward a body of ministers 
every year, without a regular and thorough 
education, would be in effect to establish 
two orders of ministers — ^the educated, and 
the half-educated. The evils of such a 
plan are very obvious. It is a notorious 
fact, that the feeble and obscure churches, 
at least in New England, have a strong 
preference for a regularly educated min- 
istry. 

6. The writer proposes that a Seminary 
should be established, in which Biblical 
studies should form the prominent object of 
pursuit, and yet Greek and Hebrew, for the 
most part, be excluded. " Under a teacher 
of sound learning and extensive biblical ac- 
quirements, students might be led, through 
the English language alone, to an acquaint- 
ance with nearly all that is ever made use of 
by men of classical learning." Why then, we 
would ask, study Hebrew and Greek at all ? 
Why are not the strenuous efforts now made, 
in our Theological Seminaries, to promote 
the study of the original Scriptures, a lost 
labor ? We are willing to allow that there 
are useful ministers, who cannot read the 
Greek Testament. But we fearlessly say 
that the case is very rare where a man 
ought to be allowed to be a public interpre- 
ter of the Scriptures without such an ac- 
quaintance. All the helps which the Eng- 
lish language furnishes cannot compensate 
for ignorance of the Greek of the New 
Testament. How could those helps be 
faithfully used, how could the most excel- 
lent Lexicons, be judiciously employed, if 
the student was unacquainted with the 
Greek language, or if he knew simply the 
alphabet, and inflections ? The thing is 
impossible. 

* The following is in point. " Ayoun£ man never 
can go through College, and the Seminary, with 
credit as a scholar, without weakening hiH constitu- 
tion, 80 far, ut least, as to make him tender^ and 
highly susceptible of the influence of wind and 
weather." 



6. We very much doubt the accura- 
cy of all the facts on which the writer 
rests his positions. The following is an in- 
stance. ** God made the Baptist ministers, 
who are generally plain men, the deposito- 
ries of his blessing, in many parts of Massa- 
chusetts, where all the * thoroughly educa- 
ted' were sunk in formality, Arminianism, 
and Unitarianism." Where, we would ask, 
were the Springs, the Worcesters, the 
Morses, the Emmonses of those days ? 
Where were the evangelical ministers of 
the whole western part of the State, and of 
many portions of the eastern ? We do not 
deny that the Baptists were the means of 
great good, especially in the vicinity of the 
capital. But taking the State together, the 
Congregational ministers and churches have 
ever been the depositories of God's blessings. 

With these remarks we will proceed to 
assign some of the reasons why the most 
vigorous ef&rts ought to be made to bring 
forward a thoroughly educated ministry. 

1. The first which we shall mention is, 
that the number of intelligent laymen is 
fast increasing. In almost every congre- 
gation there are from three to ten men, of 
strong and acute sense, who know when 
their minister preaches understandingly and 
when he does not. To satisfy these men, a 
minister must have resources in a cultiva- 
ted mind. He must have the ability to 
think. His success and the general repu- 
tation of the office is essentially depending 
upon the opinion, which serious, intelligent 
laymen form of him. 

2. The tvide diffusion of Sabbath school 
instruction demands deep and various 
knowledge in a minister. Whole congre- 
gations in many parts of our land are re- 
solved into one great Sabbath school semi- 
nary. There is an advance of attainment 
every year. The first elements of Chris- 
tian sentiment are every where giving place 
to the strong meat of the higher doctrines. 
Deplorable is the situation of that minister 
who cannot lead the way for his flock, who 
cannot raise up his congregation, every 
year, towards the more elevated regions of 
Christian thought and feeling. 

3. Men are beginning to look cU eharaC' 
ter more and at office less. The factitious, 
artificial distinctions of past days are 
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yanishing away. A pious and intelligent 
minister is regarded with respect and confi- 
dence. An illiterate one cannot be sustained 
in public opinion by his office. 

4. Another argument for a thoroughly 
educated ministry is derived from the fact 
that strong excitement is a characteristic 
of this age, and particularly of this coun- 
try. It is perfectly safe to predict, that for 
fifty years to come, the face of society, in 
this country, will be still more strongly 
agitated and convulsed. Every exten- 
sion of the limits of this country separates 
more widely the feelings and opinions of the 
people, who live at the extremities. Now, 
what is the obvious duty in respect to this 
circumstance. Shall the attempt be made 
to dry up this current of feeling, and give 
to the next age a sober and chastened char- 
acteristic ? The attempt were as vain as to 
try to annul the ordinances of heaven. The 
obvious thing to be done is to establish as 
many checks and great balancing powers 
as possible. Station ministers at proper dis- 
tances, through this country, who will shape 
and control this public feeling. Plant min- 
isters of elevated piety and of thoroughly 
disciplined minds, in every town in our land, 
and this popular excitement may be turned 
to a great and good account The conflict 
in our land is not to be with flesh and blood, 
but of intellect with intellect, and heart with 
heart ; — between the god of this world, and 
the God of Heaven. Ministers, then, are 
wanted, of firm nerve, and vigorous under- 
standing, and of high religious attainment, 
who can face the elements, and weather the 

storm. 

6. This is an age, when general princi- 
ples are to be ascertained and settled in the 
employment of the variotis means for the 
conversion of the world. There are a few 
land marks, a few ultimate facts, con- 
spicuous, to be forever seen and regarded. 
In the Bible Society, for instance, a princi- 
ple has been determined after a fierce strug- 
gle — the circulation of the Bible without note 
or comment. Happy will Christian minis- 
ters he, if they have pursued such a course 
of study and discipline, that they can bring 
to these duties a mature, liberal, compre- 
hensive intellect. 

6. The efforts of the Papal Church in 



the United States should teach all Protes- 
tant ministers the importance of being 
clothed with the whole armor of the Gospel. 
Our safety, under God, lies in our wakeful- 
ness, and in our unceasing efforts. The 
huge fabric of Romanism, here, and through- 
out tlie world, wUl be, as there is every 
reason to suppose, undermined by argument. 
Its deformities will be let out into the blaz- 
ing and intolerable light of Christian truth. 
In the records of the past there are innume- 
rable facts and principles, which may be 
made to bear with amazing force on the 
papacy of the present times. 

7. We are laying foundations for future 
ages, and for unnumbered millions. Shall 
not these foundations be laid by able and 
experienced men : — ^laid deep and broad ? 
In the great Western Valley, we are provi- 
ding, not for four millions, but for hun- 
dreds of millions. Shall we send an illite- 
rate ministry there ? Do they not require 
able and thoroughly disciplined minds ? 
This is a point of unspeakable interest. 
With the eloquent Chrysostom, we would 
say, " He that would undertake so weighty 
a charge, had need to be a man of great 
understanding, favorably assisted with divine 
grace, for integrity of manners, purity of 
life, and all other virtues." 

Says one of our Western missionaries, (a 
man of understanding and experience,) ** If 
I am not greatly mistaken, to sustain the 
churches in the new settlements, the high- 
est ministerial qualifications are necessary. 
The eastern Churches may contribute their 
millions — ^their treasures may be wafted 
over these western waters to support the 
gospel, but what can it avail, if intrusted to 
unskilful men. Without a learned, 

AN ABLE, AND AN HOLY MINISTRY 
HERE, ALL IS LOST." 

Such are some of the reasons for a high 
standard of ministerial character. We de- 
precate, as a sore evil, every attempt which 
is made, directly or indirectly, to lower it 
The tendency of every thing human is 
downward. The great barrier against the 
deluge of impiety and ignorance and crime, 
which is threatening our land, is an edu- 
cated and pious ministry. Had we a voice 
strong enough, we would proclaim this truth 
from one end of the land to the other. 
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The following article needs not our commendation. Its value will be known and appre- 
ciated, when the mig;hty results, to which it directs our attention, are realized. It is a docu- 
ment which will not be injured by time. It is the closing part of the Report of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, read by the 
Corresponding Secretary, Jeremiah Evarts, Elsq. at the late Annual Meeting of the Board, in 
Boston. It appears, siamltaneously, as a Missionary Paper of the Prudential Committee. We 
think ourselves hi«;hly favored in being permitted to insert it in our present Number, in connexion 
with our Statistical View of the Mississippi Valley. We regard the facts, slated in 
this view, as a part of the data on which the calculations of the Report are based 5 or as its vouch- 
ers and illustrations. 

Every man of intelligence must be convinced, especially if he be alive to 
the ffreat moral interests of his fellow creatures, that the character of the times, 
in which we live, is very peculiar. Observations of this kind have frequently 
been made heretofore ; and yet there are certain distinctive marks of the pre- 
sent period, unlike those of any period that has preceded it. The same ele- 
ments of character have often been exhibited ; but never betbre, it is believed, 
in the same striking combinations. 

While the power of united effort has been proved, by numerous and success- 
ful labors for the accomplishment of good, a most marvellous tendency has 
been observed in all sorts of evil to coalesce, for the purpose of resisting truth, 
in all its benign and holy influences. The most heterogeneous materials have 
been used by the god of this world, in the erection of fortifications for the 
defence of his empire. The opposition to the Gospel is lively, strenuous and 
malignant ; and shows itself against every attempt to enlarge the limits of the 
church, and to bring new motives and new hopes to the minds of Pagans. 
Among all the remarkable sights, which the men of this generation have beheld, 
there is nothing more wonderful, than the ease and rapidity with which those 
forms of wickedness, which have been usually found discordant, have lately 
been associated together, and on terms of the greatest intimacy. Thus popery 
and infidelity, — ^the most abject superstition and the most undisguised blasphe- 
my, stand ready to aid each other, and to engage openly and violently, in the 
contest with true religion. All the ingredients of malevolence and impiety 
range themselves against God and his church, with a precision at least equal to 
that, which is observed in chemical afiinities. No sooner does an enemy of the 
truth hoist his colors, than all other enemies of the truth, though fighting under 
different banners, cheer him, as if by a sympathy not less quick and unerring, 
than a natural instinct. So prompt and discriminating a union of discordant 
elements marks a new era in the moral administration of the world. It is ac- 
counted for, at least in part, by the increased efficacy and energy of religion. 
In former times, the power of religion was seen indeed ; but it was principally 
in the holy lives and self-denying labors of a few individuals, or of those who 
gave the character to a few small communities. The impious and profane 
seem not, with all tlieir hatred of religion, to have imagined that it could ever 
become universal. They felt no apprehension that they should ever be put out 
of countenance for want of companions and abettors. 

The case is different now. Christians have, for twenty or thirty years past, 
distinctly avowed the determination to labor for the conversion of the world. 
They have professed a full belief, that the time is rapidly approaching, when 
all men will be brought under the influence of the Gospel ; when nominally 
Christian nations will be so reformed and purified, that vice, and infidelity, and 
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superstition, and crime, and a merely secular profession of religion, will have 
disappeared, and been ultimately banished by the power of divine truth opera- 
ting kindly, but irresistibly, through the medium of correct public opinion, per- 
vading a truly virtuous and pious community. In accordance with this belief^ 
the fHends of Christ have put into operation certain principles and causes, 
which are evidently adapted to change the condition of mankind ; and the 
effects of these causes are already becoming manifest to the world. The prin- 
ciples of the Bible have certainly been gaining influence among men for the 
last twenty-five years ; and the enemies of the Bible can easily see, that if this 
rising influence should steadily increase, all opposition to it must be at last 
overwhelmed and utterly destroyed. Hence it is, that they are so ready to 
combine their exertions, and conspire together as one compact and consolidated 
body, for the purpose of limiting the progress of genuine Christianity. Wicked 
men are very willing to praise religion in the abstract, and often to decry super- 
stition ; but when the influence of religion comes so near them, as to threaten 
their peace and self-complacency unless they change their course of life, and 
abstain from things heretofore deemed reputable and proper ; — against such an 
influence their hearts rise with a feeling of most determined resistance. In 
this way is it accounted for, by the most intelligent and observing Christians of 
Europe and America, that opposition to the Gospel should have recently as- 
sumed so malignant an aspect. Every form of idolatry, however cruel, disgust- 
ing, and abominable, and however accompanied by the grossest immoralities, — 
every mode of superstition, however debased, and prostituted to become the 
minister of sin, — will find apologists in Christian countries. Even the horrid 
inquisition, with its annual auto dafe, and its host of victims, would appear quite 
tolerable to not a few among us, if compared with such a state of feeling in the 
community, as should call forth a general expression of concern and compassion 
for any man, who was not upright, conscientious, irreproachable, temperate in 
all things, serious, prayerful, obviously preparing for heaven, and looking unto 
Jesvs as the •Author and finisher of his faith. 

If these views of the present state of things are correct, it is obvious that, as 
the power of religion shall increase, the opposition will likewise increase, at 
least in an equal proportion ; unless God should see fit to restrain the violence, 
which is so naturally called into existence. That religion is steadily to increase 
henceforward, there is much reason to hope ; perhaps we ought to say, there is 
abundant reason to believe : that it will ultimately prevail, we are not to doubt 
for a moment. 

While acting in behalf of a large portion of the Christian community in the 
United States, it will not be deemed improper to direct our thoughts to the 
future destinies of our country. Such an investigation, if properly conducted, 
cannot be a useless employment ; especially as the success, or the want of suc- 
cess, of this institution, and of similar associations for benevolent purposes, will 
materially affect the future condition, not only of America, but of all mankind. 
Our exertions may naturally be expected to receive some impulse from a con- 
sideration of the vast consequences to flow from them. 

If an authoritative sanction were necessary to justify our looking forward, 
and estimating the value of present effort by the results hereafter to be seen, 
we have many such sanctions in the Bible. The great lawgiver of the ancient 
dispensation urged the people of Israel, by many most affecting considerations, to 
bear in mind the influence of their own conduct upon the condition of their pos- 
terity. Almost every prophet sounds the trumpet of alarm, and raises its most 
terrific notes, when calling attention to the fact, that the present conduct of the 
people was to fix the destiny of generations to come ; and our Saviour himself 
reprehends the dullness of those, who witnessed his ministrations, and yet were 
not able to discern the signs of the times. 

It is not presumption, then, it is not vain curiosity, for us to look forward, and 
form some opinion of the probable condition of the people of America, and of 
the bearing which our own example and influence will have upon the future 
state of our beloved country. 

Looking at the present condition of mankind with the light of history alone, 
there are three suppositions, which may be made, not without some plausibility. 
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in regard to the character of the people of North America, who shall speak the 
English language, when the whole continent shall be full of inhabitants. The 
first of these suppositions is, that the proportion then existing between morality 
and vice, truth and error, honesty and crime, religion and impiety, will be the 
same, or nearly the same, as at present ; — ^the second, that infidelity and wick- 
edness will prevail, while the friends of God are reduced to a very small num- 
ber and driven into obscurity ; and the third, that religion will pervade the land 
in the length of it and the breadth of it, till opposition shall have ceased, and 
the whole vast community shall wear the aspect, and exemplify the reality, of a 
nation, or rather a cluster of nations, consecrated to God, the grateful recipients 
of his bounty, and the honored instruments of conveying his beneficence to 
other nations, rising to an equal state of glory and happiness. 

The first of these suppositions is the least plausible of the three ; but still it 
is the one, which most naturally strikes the mind, and it therefore deserves par- 
ticular consideration. What then will be the condition of this country in future 
times, if the proportion between religion and irreligion, the church and the 
world, should remain as it now is ? 

We are to remember, that the population of the United States has quadru- 
pled within the last fifty years ; and if the restraints of religious principle con- 
tinue to operate with their present degree of force, there is no improbability in 
supposing, that our population will increase with nearly the same degree of 
rapidity as at present, till the continent is replenished with people. How short 
a period is fifty years to the man, who looks back upon it. Most of the mem- 
bers of this Board were bom before the commencement of it ; and those, who 
were not, are familiar with the details of its history, as if they were occurren- 
ces of yesterday. But, in fifty years to come, (at the close of which period 
some of our children now in school will sustain a portion of the most responsi- 
ble offices in the religious and the political world,) our population will have swol- 
len to fifty millions ; and, in fifty years more, to two hundred millions. 

It has been computed, after a careful estimate of the capabilities of America, 
that, with the present degree of knowledge, and without any reliance upon 
future discoveries in agriculture and the arts, this whole continent will sustain 
at least two thousand mUlions of inhabitants, in circumstances of comfort. Let 
it be supposed, then, that, after a hundred years from this time, the population 
shall be doubled in thirty years, instead of twenty -five. At tiiis rate, the de- 
scendants of the present inhabitants of the United States, in one hundred and 
seventy years from this day, will amount to one thousand millions. If we 
keep in view the fundamental position, that religious restraints are not to be 
diminished, this conclusion is in no degree improbable. But the calculation 
founded on this position will certainly be safe, if tie descendants of the present 
inhabitants of British America be thrown into the scale, and if it be considered 
that the emigration from Europe to America is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
and is likely to increase still more rapidly. For obvious reasons, the inhabitants 
of Spanish America will not increase so fast as the people of the United States. 
It may be assumed, then, that if the power of religious principle be not weak- 
ened among us and our descendants, there will be on this continent, in the year 
1880, (when the young children now around our tables and in our schools will 
not have ceased to take an active part in human affairs,) fifty millions of human 
beings, speaking the English language ; and, in fifty years more, (when some 
of our grand children will be spectators, if they shall have ceased to be actors,) 
there will be two hundred millions ; and, in seventy years more, one thousand 
millions. The condition of this amazing mass of human beings must, according 
to the established laws of the divine government, be more or less affected by 
the principles and conduct of the present generation. If, according to the sup- 
position, the relative power of religion be not diminished, the diminution will be 
prevented, with the favor of Heaven, by the strenuous efforts of the friends of 
God. 

Of the twelve millions and a half, who now compose our population, about 
five millions are men and women ; liie rest are children, or persons in early 
youth. Of the adults, enlightened charity can hardly go further tlian to suppose, 
that one million will include all who are truly pious, and all who live habitually 
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under a sense of personal responsibility to God for their conduct The remain- 
ing four millions, though not under the direct influence of religious considera- 
tions, are, to a great extent, restrained by fears respecting the world to come, 
and by the example, exhortations, and prajrers of the religious part of the com- 
munity. The general influence of their lives, however, is unfavorable to 
religion; and vast multitudes are vicious and abandoned, diflusing a moral 
pestilence all around them, perpetrating enormous crimes, eluding human law, 
or suffering its penalties. 

These four millions, who may be comprehended under the general denomina- 
tion of people of the world, have six millions of children and youth under their 
direct conta-ol, and exposed to their constant example ; and the other million of 
adults, who are habitually influenced by religious considerations, and who, to 
avoid circumlocution, may be denominated the church, have under their direct 
control and subject to the influence of their constant example, a million and a 
half of children and youth. It is to be observed, that though the restraining 
influence of the church upon the world is in a high degree salutary, so far as 
the preservation of order in a free country is concerned, and so far as the tone 
of general morality is regarded, yet it is at present such as by no means to 
satisfy the desires of a benevolent mind. The church itself is burdened with 
many unsound and unprofitable members. There is much jealousy, suspicion, 
error, bigotry, and much defective morality too, within its pale. Compared 
with what ought to be seen, there is little zeal, devotedness, self-denial, and 
spiritual vigor. 

If the proportion between religion and irreligion is to remain the same, the 
god of this world will number among his followers, in the United States, fifty 
years hence, no fewer than sixteen millions of adults, having under their direc- 
tion twenty-four millions of children and youth ; while the church, the divided, 
weak, inefficient church, comprising all who act under a constant sense of re- 
ligious responsibility, though many of these belong to no regularly organized 
body of disciples, and many others exhibit no very consistent example ; — the 
church, thus rent and disfigured, wiU contain but one fourth as many adults, and 
a proportionate number of children and youth under its direction. 

Where one theatre, with its purlieus of vice and infamy, now allures to de- 
struction, four of these noxious seminaries will educate their hundreds and their 
thousands for a life of profligacy and a hopeless end. Where one jail now 
raises its horrid and cheerless front, four will vex the eyes of the political 
economist, and chill the heart of every friend of man. Where a penitentiary 
now admits a regiment of disarmed malefactors, and confines them in degrading 
servitude and chains, its walls must be so extended as to receive a little army 
of felons, who will be prevented by physical force alone from seizing the pro- 
perty, or attacking the lives of peaceable inhabitants. For one printed vehicle 
of slander and falsehood, of ribaldry and blasphemy, which now dishonors the 
press, four of these pestiferous agents will pervade the community ; and all sorts 
of mischievous influences will be increased in the same proportion. 

Is this a prospect, at which a good man can look widi composure ? The 
appeal is made to Christians, — to men who believe that the gospel is the great 
remedy for human suffering, — and that, where the gospel is rejected, all is lost. 

Looking forward only fifty years further, (when some of our grandchildren will 
hardly be men of grey hairs,) and we must multiply every theatre, and every jail, 
by sixteen ; and, in seventy years from that time, every receptacle of evil, which 
now annoys us, must be multiplied by eighty. In one hundred and seventy years 
from the present day, (a period forty years shorter than that which has elapsed 
smce the landing at Plymouth,) the people of the world, in distinction from the 
church, then ii3iabiting America, and speaking the English language, will 
amount to 320,000,000 of men and women, and 480,000,000 of children and 
youth, while the church will contain but one fourth of that number. It is true, 
that, on this supposition, there will be numerically a large multitude arranged on 
the side of the church, a goodly proportion of whom may be charitably consider- 
ed as on their way to heaven. But who can bear the thought, tliat in such a 
vast congregated mass of immortals, four out of five should be not only destitute 
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of religion, but living in such a manner as to obstruct its progress, and limit its 
influence ? 

We have proceeded thus far upon the principle, that the relative power of 
religion is to remain the same as at present This, however, though a plausible 
supposition, is far from being probable. There is no example of the kind, in the 
history of the church. There have been, indeed, many alternations of success 
and defeat ; but no instance of religion and irreligion advancing side by side, in 
regular proportions, for a period so long as one hundred and seventy years. If 
C&istians in the United States have not strength enough to advance, they wiU 
not have strength enough to hold their own ; and they must expect to be over- 
whelmed by floods of ungodliness. The church will then be driven into a cor- 
ner, so that the world will suppose a final victory has been achieved. There 
will probably be some forms of religion remaining, gradually losing even the 
miserable efficacy of forms, and falling down to the level of the lowest super- 
stition. But the general aspect will be that of a community living without God 
in the world. 

Pride, ambition, luxury, sensuality, profaneness, blasphemy, frightfully inter- 
mingled with poverty, crime, debasement, guilt and shame, will lash with scor- 
pions the enslaved and abject population. Even from this land of the pilgrims 
will arise the cry of millions, suffering under the torments, which their own 
guilty passions will have brought upon them. 

It is obvious, that, if religious restraints be withdrawn, the number of inhabi- 
tants will not increase so fast, as according to the preceding calculation. Still, 
the history of the world has shown, that it requires long continued, as well as 
almost universal profligacy, to arrest the increase of population altogether. With 
the great advantages of soil and climate, which this country enjoys, it may be 
expected, judging from God's government of the world hitherto, that our popula- 
tion will advance with rapidity, even though it should be checked by licentious- 
ness. We may estimate, that, in such circumstances, our numbers will be forty- 
five instead of fifty millions, at the end of fifty years ; an hundred and fifty instead 
of two hundred millions, in fifty years more ; and five hundred instead of one 
thousand millions, in one hundred and seventy years from the present lime. 
The wickedness of the people, left almost without restraint from counteracting 
example, would increase at such a fearful rate, that, by the period last mention- 
ed, it would greatly have retarded the progress of population ; and much beyond 
that period, any increase of numbers would be slow and doubtful. 

Here, then, we have 500,000,000 of human beings, all living, (with exceptions 
too small to be taken into the account,) according to the maxim, Ijet us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow toe die. 

What would be the number of theatres and other receptacles of vice to amuse 
and gratify such a population ? What the number of jails and penitentiaries, of 
police officers and armed guards, to coerce and restrain so vast a multitude, who 
would have no restraining principle in their own bosoms ? Atheists may talk 
about liberty ; but we know, that there can never be a truly free government 
without an intelligent and conscientious subjection to law ; and where there is 
no sense of accountability to God, there can be no respect for the order of so- 
ciety, or the rights of men. 

Populous heathen nations, and nominally Christian nations that have sunk 
nearly to the level of heathenism, are indeed without any restraining influence 
of true religion ; and they are able, by means of racks, dungeons, and armies 
of spies, guards, and officers, to preserve some kind of public order. The people 
are prepared for this, having been transformed into beasts of burden by the long 
influence of superstition, and the domination of privileged orders. But, if the 
people of America speaking the English language, should lose nearly all the 
religious restraint, which now exerts so salutary an influence in our land, they 
will be a very different sort of men from the Chinese, or the inhabitants of Tur- 
key, or Spain. All determined to gratify themselves, and none willing to sub- 
mit to others ; — all having arms in their hands, and refusing to surrender them ; 
wickedness and violence will reign with tremendous and indomitable energy. 

The Sabbath will have ceased to shed its benign and holy radiance upon the 
land ; for when the number of religious persons shall have dwindled to a very 
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small fraction of the community, it will be impossible to preserve the Sabbath, 
except ajB a day of thoaghtless festivity, and noisy mirth, — and preeminently a 
day of sin. Then God will hide his ^e from an erring and self-destroyed 
people; and dense and AngiT clouds, the precursors of his vengeance, will 
gather from every quarter of tne horizon. One cry of violence and blasphemy 
will ascend, like the cry of Sodom, from all the dwellers between the two oceans, 
and between the g\jlf of Mexico and the northern sea. No extraordinary instru- 
ments of divine wrath need be furnished. The remorseless cravings of unsatis- 
fied desire, the aggressions and resistance, the insults and revenge, the crueltv 
and perfidy, the 5aud and malice, pervading all ranks and classes of men, will 
supply more than a sufiicient number of public executioners. 

Who, that has not a heart of adamant, can, without shuddering, regard such a 
day as probable ? Who that really expects such a day, but must wish to leave 
no posterity of his own, to mingle m the horrid strife — ^to become either tyrants 
or slaves, oppressoss or victims ; — all victims, indeed, to their own follies and 
crimes. 

Yet this is the very state of things, which multitudes among us are laborin]g^ 
to produce. They do not see the whole effect of what they would gladly ac- 
complish ; but they most heartily desire, that the time should arrive when the 
Sabbath shall be universally regarded as an exploded superstition, and when 
there shall be no concentrated public opinion to pass censure even upon the 
most odious vices. 

Not only is such a state of things desired and aimed at by multitudes, but it 
is precisely such an issue, as the unresisted depravity of man will speedily ter- 
minate in. It is altogether a practical matter ; and will be the sad history of 
this country, unless the good, and the public spirited, and the pious of the 
present and succeeding generations, acting under the great Captain of salvation, 
avert so awful a calamity. 

The remaining supposition is, that the relative power of religion will increase, 
till, before the expiration of the longest period here mentioned, opposition shall 
gradually have died away ; and all the happy millions of this continent shall live 
toffether as brethren, adoring their Creator and Redeemer, and lending a cheer- 
ful influence to every good design. Then will be a day of glory, such as the 
world has never yet witnessed. As the sun rises, on a Sabbath morning, and 
travels westward from Newfoundland to the Oregon, he will behold the count- 
less millions assembling, as if by a common impulse, in the temples with which 
every valley, mountain, and plain will be adorned. The morning psalm and 
evening anthem will commence with the multitudes on the Atlantic coast, be 
sustained by the loud chorus of ten thousand times ten thousand in tlie valley 
of the Mississippi, and prolonged by the thousands of thousands on the shores of 
the Pacific. Throughout this wide expanse, not a dissonant voice will be heard. 
If, unhappily, there should bo here and there an individual, whose heart is not 
in unison with tliis divine employment, he will choose to be silent. Then the 
tabernacle of God will be with men. Then will it be seen and known to tlie 
universe, what the religion of the Bible can do, even on this side the grave, for 
a penitent, restored, and rejoicing world. But while contemplating such a dis- 
play of glory and happiness on earth, we are not to forget, that this illustrious 
exhibition of divine power and love would derive nearly all its interest from the 
fact, that these countless millions were in a process of rapid transmission from 
earth to heaven. 

These considerations are not to be set aside as a theoretical discussion. We, 
and our associates and friends throughout the country, are to have an agency 
in fixing the destiny of the generations to come ; and in fixing their destiny by 
what we shall do, or neglect to do, in this very matter of sending the Gospel to 
the heathen. Christians in the United States have a character to sustain, or to 
lose. They are to receive the approbation of posterity for perseverance in well- 
doing ; or to be sentenced to public reprobation as betrayers of high trusts. 
They are to be rewarded as benefactors of their race, or to share the doom of 
the servant, who hid his lord's money in a napkin. There is no avoiding this 
responiubility. They cannot hide themselves in dishonorable graves, 4n such a 
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manner aa to escape reproach, if they now raise the craven cry of surrender, 
instead of anticipating me shout of victory and triumph. 

When John Carver and his associates landed at Plymouth, and afterwards 
John Winthrop and hia associates arrived at Charlestown, they might have 
doubted, on some accounts, whether their names would he known to posterity. 
They labored, however, for the good of mankind, and laid foundations, with a 
distinct and special and declared regard to the benefit of future times. Their 
posterity remembers them with inexpressible gratitude ; and their names will 
receive new tributes of admiration with every succeeding age. 

The moral enterprises of the present day are novel, if not in their character 
and principle, yet in their combination and effect They will be thoroughly 
examined hereafter, and the hundreds of millions of Americans will, in the next 
century, declare the result We may now imagine these millions convened, as 
in some vast amphitheatre, and directing their anxious and concentrated gaze 
upon us. Happy will it be for our country and the world, if they can then ex- 
claim; * These were the men of the nineteenth century, who came to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty : — ^these friends and patrons of missionary and 
Bible institutions ; — ^these supporters of a press truly free, which, by its salutary 
issues, emancipated the nations from the thraldom of sin ; — ^these defenders of 
the Sabbath and all its holy influences; — these are the men, who counted the 
cost of denying themselves, and cheerfully made the sacrifice of throwing all 
their powers and resources into an effort for the world's deliverance. God 
smiled upon their persevering and united labors, acknowledged them as his 
friends and servants, and we now hail them aa benefactors of our happy millions, 
and of thousands of millions yet unborn.' 

In words like these may we imagine that our humble instrumentality will be 
commemorated, if we are faithful to our enffagements. But should we become 
weary of our work and relinquish it; should its difficulty dishearten us, and the 
confused shouts of the enemy terrify us ; should we say, that these Anakims are 
too tall for us to encounter, and their fortifications are too strong for us to assail ; 
and we must leave to better men and after tim^s the glory of such high achieve- 
ments : — should we fold our hands and say, that another age of darkness must 
intervene before the dawn of the millennial day shall rise ; — ^that we have been 
beguiled by a meteor, which we took to be the morning star ascending on high; 
and that we must remit our efforts, and make up our minds that our children 
and our children's children, for centuries to come, are to grind in the vast prison- 
house, which is preparing for their reception : if these ar^ to be our conclusions, 
and these the depths to which our high hopes are fallen, let no man write our 
epitaph. The sooner we are forgotten tlie better. If it were possible, let every 
recorded trace of the religious exertions of the present day be blotted out, so 
that the knowledge of our disastrous failure may not discourage the enterprise 
of some future age. But it will not be possible ; for the enemy will preserve 
our sanguine predictions and the memory of our gigantic plans, to grace his 
triumph, and as a standing exhibition of a design, which joined all that was 
splendid and glorious in anticipation to all that was feeble and abortive in exe- 
cution. In such a melancholy termination of our efforts, some indignant prophet 
of the Lord, in that retirement to which the prevailing wickedness shall have 
consigned him, will utter his complaint against us. * These are the men,' he 
will say, 'to whose energy and fidelity God committed the condition of their 
posterity. The charge fell from their reeble hands. They began to build ; but 
were not able to finish, because they were not willing to labor. They put their 
hands to the plough, but looked back, and were not fit for the kingdom of heaven.* 

If we would avoid this catastrophe, more deplorable than words can describe, 
•we must feel deeply and constantly, that without Christ we can do nothing ; that 
from him must proceed 



Our high endeavor, and our glad success, 
Our strength to suffer and our will to serve.' 



To him must we look habitually, as the Hope of Israel, as the Redeemer of 
his chosen people, as King of kings and Lord of lords. Knowing his power and 
willingness to save, we must distrust ourselves only ; and, in such a temper, we 
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must apply to Him to call forth more zeal and devotedness, and to place more 
consecrated talent in requisition. 

The professed friends of Christ, — ^those who are charitahly repffded as his 
real friends, must, as a hody, show more zeal and self-denial in his cause, or it 
cannot advance : that is, it cannot advance, according to any known method of 
the divine administration. 

This is a very solenm concern. It is a painful truth, hut thousands of facts 
prove it to he a truth unquestionable, that the mass of those, who are regarded 
as the real friends of Christ, are in no degree awake to the responsibility of 
their situation. They have but a very indistinct apprehension of what they are 
able to do— of what they ought to do— of what the world is losing by their 
neglect ; and the very imperfect decisions of their minds are but slowly and 
partially executed by the perfomances of their hands. 

This is the more to be lamented, as we are now at the very harvest time of 
the world. The individual, who annually gives his few dollars or his few cents, 
puts tracts and Bibles into the hands of distant heathens immediately ; or places 
heathen children in a missionary school ; or aids in training up native preachers 
to itinerate and proclaim the Gospel among their countrymen. 

As to consecrated talent, never was there such a call to bring it into exercise ; 
never such a reward, as it now has to offer to a benevolent heart The man, 
whose labors contribute, in any material degree, to raise up, and purify, and 
ennoble the friture millions of America, will do more for himself, as aiming to 
exert a salutary influence, (even if his name should never be known to his 
grateful fellow men,) than has ever yet been done for the most successful aspir- 
ant, by all that the world calls fame. 

The preacher, who sends abroad a sermon, full of great and striking thoughts, 
that conomand the attention of the religious world, and make their way through 
a thousand channels to successive ages ; — ^the sacred bard, who composes a 
hymn that shall be stereotyped a century hence, on the other side of the Rocky 
mountains, and printed on the same page with Cowper's 



" for a closer walk with God," 

or the " Mariyn Glorified " of Watts ; — ^the writer, who shall print a warm and 
stirring treatise on practical religion, which shall stand by the side of the 
Saints' Rest, in the library of every family, when our country shall have become 
thoroughly and consistently Christian ; — the editor of a penodical, or the agent 
of any of our religious charities, who shall indite a paragraph, ahle to move the 
hearts of men to great and noble deeds, and to secure for itself a permanent 
existence among the elements of thought and action : the man who shall do 
any one of these things, or any thing of a similar character, will exert an effi- 
cient influence over more minds, than have ever yet heard the name of Homer 
or Cicero ; and will cheer more hearts, during a single generation, than have 
ever yet responded to the calls of the mightiest genius. To aid, even in a 
feeble and indirect manner, the work of bringing thousands of millions to glory 
and virtue, to heaven and to God, is to reach an exalted rank among those, 
whom their Saviour will honor as the instruments of his divine beneficence. 
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I. EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES. 



The regions watered by the MMssippi, and its branches, are bounded on the soath by 
the shores of the gulf of Mexico ; on the southeast by cape Florida, and the Table 
Hills which separate the waters of West, and East Florida; the dividing line then passes 
along the eastern boundary of Alabama to the northwestern extremity m Georgia, where 
it reaches the foot of the Alleghanics ; thence diverging into the States of Tennessee and 
Kentucky it stretches on in a northeastern direction through Western Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and the northwestern angle of New York ; it tlien diverges to the northwest, 
and passes along the table elevations, that separate the waters of this valley from those 
which pass into the lakes ; on the north, the hills, which divide the waters of the Arctic 
Sea from the branches of the Mississippi, are the boundaries ; on the west, the Chippewa- 
yan mountains ; on the southwest, a ridge of the same mountains separating the waters 
of Arkansas and Red rivers, from the branches of the Rio del Nort^, forms the boundary. 

The circuk of these immense regions is more than three thousand miles. From the 

Silf of Mexfco in 29^ north latitude to the sources of the Mississippi in 49^ north latitude, 
e distance is about 1,400 miles. From the highest point of boatable waters on the 
Tennessee to the highest point of boat navigation on the Arkansas, the distance, following 
the winding of the rivers, is at least 8,000 miles. From the source of the Alleghany to 
the source of the Missouri, the distance is full 6,000 miles. 

The States and Territories, included in this region, are West Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, a part of Georgia, Arkansas, B'liMouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 16 counties 
in Virginia, 12 in West Pennsylvania, a small angle of New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois^ 
Michigan, and the North Western Territory, and the Missouri Territory. 

The whole area of these States and Territories is about twelve hundred thousand square 
miles.^ 



II. GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The Mississippi rises in the frozen countries of the north, and falls into the ocean in 
the region of the olive and sugar cane. Most other large and long rivers fall into the 
sea nearly in the same climate. The great ranges of mountains which bound the 
Pacific slope on the east, and the Atlantic on the west, are comparatively near their 
respective oceans. No one of the Atlantic rivers, that rises in the Alleghanies, has 
so long a course as the Ohio or Tennessee, which do not traverse half the width ^ 
the valley. 

^ Thk Four Great Subdivisioits. The Ohio Valley is subdivided by the Ohio 
river into two unequal portions, leaving on the right or northwest side 80,000, and on 
the left or southeast side 1 16,000 square miles. The length of the Ohio ravine, from Pitts- 
burgh to the Mississippi, in a direct line, is 548, but by the meanders of the stream 948 
nules. The Mississippi Valley above the river Ohio^ exclusive of Missouri, is 650 miles 
in length, 277 in mean width, and has an area of 180,000 square miles. The Lower 
ValUyofthe Mississippi is 1,000 miles in length, 200 m breadth, with an area of 200,000 
square miles. The Valley of the Missouri Proper, has a length of 1,200 nules, a breadth 
<H 437, and an area of 527,000 square miles. 

Th£ Great Rivers. The Ohio is, in a striking manner, gentle, as it respects car- 
rent, and from Hamilton, in Cataraugus county. New York, to the Mississippi, over a 
distance of 1,158 mUes following the streams, at a moderately high flood, meets, except 
the rapids at Louisville, lyith not a single serious natural impediment 

The Mississippi rises in high table land, about 47^ 47' north latitude. The St. Peter*s» 
with ten or twelve tributaries is the principal upper branch of the Mississippi. Above 
the foils of St Anthony, it is five or six hundred yards wide. In latitude 39^ comes in 
the Illinois, a noble stream, 400 yards wide at its mouth, with a boatable navigation of 
almost 400 miles. A little below 39^, the Missouri discharges its mighty tribute. In 
about 88° the Kaskaskia from the east, joins the Mississippi, 80 yards wide at its mouth, 
with a course of nearly 200 miles, a great part of which, at some seasons of the year is 
navigable for boats, sietween 36° and 87° comes in the «La Belle Riviere,'* the beauti- 
ful Ohio. At its junction, and for 100' miles above, it is as wide as the parent stream. A 
Httle above 34°, enters the White River, with a course of 1,200 miles, with a mouth be- 
tween 300 and 400 yards wide. Thirty miles below, the Arkansas pours in its waters, — 
600 yards wide at its mouth, — with a course of 2,500 miles. 

In the State of Mississippi the Yazoo comes in from the east, between two and three 
hundred yards wide. Eighty miles below Natchez, and a little above 31°, the Red river 
enters, — a stream as long and as deep as the Arkansas. Immediately below, the Missis- 



* There are ionie immaterial variati<nM in our estimates. 
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sippi carries its greatest volume of water. A few miles from Red river is seen the first 
important bayou, or efflux, that begins to convey to the gulf, by its own separate chan- 
nel, the surplus waters of the Mississippi. 

Below the falls of St Anthony, the river is half a mile in width, and is a clear, tranquil 
stream. A few miles down from the river Des Moines, is a rapid of nine miles, which is a 
considerable impediment to navij^ation. Below these rapids to the mouth of the Missouri, 
the river is from three fourths of a mile to one mile and a fourth in width, with calm, trans- 
parent waters. The Missouri wholly changes its character. It has now a furious cur- 
rent, with a turbid mass of waters, with rough and ragged shores. From the St Anthony 
Falls to the Missouri, the current is at me rate of two miles an hour. Below the 
Missouri, four miles an hour. Owing to accidental circumstances, the impetus of the 
current is frequently shifted, and the river tears up islands, removes the sandbars, and 
sweeps away the alluvial soil, with all its trees and deposites, to another place. The 
sources of the Missouri rise along the Chippewayan, through ei^ht degrees of latitude, 
or near 600 miles. Of all the characteristics, which distinguish the Mif^uri and its 
confluents, the few direct falls or rapids, is ^e most remarkable. After leaving the 
Chippewayan this overwhelming mass of waters, though every where flowing with 
great rapidity, no where swells into a lake, or rolls over a single cataract, in a distance 
of at least 3,600 miles to the gulf of Mexico. With the exception of the Amazon, the 
Missouri, and its continuation, the Mississippi, affords the most extended uninterrupted 
line of river navigation which has been discovered. 

Minerals. Many parts of the Western Country abound with valuable minerals, 
particularly, some portions of Illinois and Missouri. The most important mines are those 
of lead, iron, and coal. Fossil coal is found in great abundance along the Missouri, and 
in many other places. The extent of the veins, and the qu^ity of the coal, have not yet 
been much tested. In some future time, the mines of coal will probably be found to 
constitute one of the principal resources of these regions. In the vicinity of Pittsburg, 
in Pennsylvania, there are inexhaustible quantities of pit coal. It costs little more than 
the expense of digging. There are also vast quantities of iron in the neighborhood. It is 
estimated that the value of manufactures at Pittsburg is two millions of dollars annually. 

In Missouri there are lead mines of great extent and value. The principal *< diggings*' 
are included in an extent of fifteen miles, in one direction, and thirty in the other. In 
1828, fifty " diggings" were occupied. About 8,000,000 pounds of lead are smelted in 
a year, giving employment to about 1,200 men. Ine ore is principally of that 
class called gaXena, and is very rich, yielding from seventy five to eighty per cent 
There are also very rich mines of the same mineral at Galena, in IlUnois. In 1829, 
there were about 12,000 people employed in the neighborhood of Galena, and it is proba- 
ble that they will make from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds in the year. In ten months 
of 1828, there were 99 arrivals of steam boats, and 75 of keel boats at Galena, which seven 
or eight years ago, was in possession of the Winnebagoes. 

Climate. The climate of these regions is divided into four classes. ThB first com- 
mencing at the sources of the Mississippi and terminating at Prairie du Chien, corres- 
ponding to the climate between Montreal and Boston. The Irish potatoe, and wheat, 
succeed well in this redon. The second includes the region between 41° and 37° — the 
States of Missouri and Illinois. The winter commences with January, and ends by the 
middle of February. It is the region of the apple, pear, and peach. The third climate 
extends from 37° to 31°. In the lower part of this region cotton grows ; apple trees dis- 
appear, as well as wheat Below 31° to the gulf, is the region of the sugar cane, and 
the sweet orange tree, and might be of the olive. Snow is hardly ever seen. The trees 
are generally in leaf by the middle of February. In the southern and middle regions of 
this valley, the wide, level, and heavy timbered alluvions are intrinsically more or less 
unhealthy. In these situations the new resident is subject to bUious complaints, to re- 
mitting fevers, and especially to fever and ague — ^the general scourge of the valley. 

The slopes of the Alleghanies, the interior of Ohio and Kentucky, Tennessee and India- 
na, where the forest is cleared away, and stagnant waters drained, the high grounds of 
Illinois and Missouri, and the open country towards the Apalachian, are as salubrious as 
any other region. 

Soil. The soil of the O^to valley, taken generally, may be considered fertile, but 
with many places, presenting strong exceptions. Wherever the face of the earth in this 
valley is broken into mountain, hill, or dale, excellent fountain water abounds. The soil 
on either side of the Ohio River is very far from uniform. It would be difficult to find 
any other equal extent of the earth, where natural features are more strongly contrasted. 
In regard to the Upper Valley of the Mississippi, proper timber is comparatively scarce, 
as so much surface is occupied by prairie or lakes ; extensive lines of alluvial soil of 
great fertility, border the streams, particularly the Mississippi itself, and Illinois, but in 
no near proportion to the same species of soil in the valley of^Ohio. The Lower VaMey 
of the Mississippi, is the most variegated section of the United States. Every form of 
landscape, every trait of natural physiognomy, and an exhaustless quantity, with an il- 
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limitable specific divenity of yegetable and metallic production, are found upon this ex- 
tensive region. There are the cold, sterile plains, and vales of the Chippewayan, the 
elevated and dry grounds of the Arkansas, and the exuberant fertility, with the disease 
and death of the Delta of the Mississippi. With the exception of the alluvial banks and 
streams, the Misaouri valley is dry and sterile, to a great extent destitute of timber and 
fresh water.* 

" The countries along the valle3rs of the Miama and Scioto rivers in Ohio, and es- 
pecially that embraced in several counties around Lexington, Ky., surpass in beauty 
and richness of soil, every portion of the United States, which I have seen ; though they 
are probably equalled, if not exceeded in these respects, by some parts of Missouri, and by 
those portions of Illinois and Indiana which lie along the Sangarao and Wabash rivers. 
Indeed, the general fertiUty of the soil, and the luxuriance of vegetation, are such as to 
fill with admiration the mmd of one whose observation has been previously confined to 
the Atiantic and Northern States."t 



III. CIYIIi HISTORY. 



A few years after the discovery of America, Sebastian Cabot, an Englishman, sailed 
along the shores of Florida. The Spaniards contend that Ponce de Leon penetrated to 
the thirtieth degree of north latitude in 1512. Between 1518 and 1524, Grijalva and 
Vasques, both Spaniards, landed on the shore of Florida. Ferdinand de Soto, governor 
of Cuba, was probably the first white man who saw the Mississippi, which he crossed 
not far from the entrance of Eed river. He reached the Chickasaw country. In 1564, 
the Admiral de Coligny established a colony of Huguenots, or French Protestants, in 
Florida. This colony was soon extirpated by the Spaniards. Soon after the Spaniards, 
in their turn, were utterly destroyed. Another colony was soon planted, and possession 
of the country was preserved for half a century. In 1673, two French Missionaries from 
Canada, Marquette and Joliette, commenced a journey of discovery from Quebec, with 
five men, by the way of Lake Michigan, and the Ouisconsin. On the 15th of June they 
discovered tiie Mississippi. In 1680, Father Hennepin sailed down the Mississippi to its 
mouth. He published an account of his voyage, in which he named the country Lou- 
isiana, in honor of Louis XIV. In 1683, M. de La Salle founded Cahokia and Kaskaskia 
in Illinois. He first formed the plan of insulating all the English settlements, by estab- 
lishing an unbroken chain of forts from Canada to the gulf oi Mexico. M. de La Salle, 
in attempting to force his way up the Mississippi, was murdered by his own men. In 1699 
and ui 1700, Ibbemlle and Bienville, two Frenchmen, explored the lower part of tlie 
Mississippi. In 1702, a fort was formed on the Mobile river, but was destioyed by an 
overflow of the waters in 1711. In 1713, the colony of Louisiana had 400 souls, among 
whom were 20 blacks. In 1717, Bienville, in searching for a suitable place for the cen- 
tral spot, selected the ground where JViJto- Orleans now stands, 30 leagues from the gulf. 
In 1719, the Spanish colony at Pensacola was taken by the French. Emigrants now 
came, in considerable numbers, from Europe. The colony was divided into nine districts, 
with New Orleans as the principal post. The whole colony was a heavy tax to the 
parent country. In five years the loss to France was 125,000 livres. The manner in 
which the poor Indians were, in many cases treated, was cruel in tiie extreme, " Mil- 
lions were slain, and millions were reduced to bondage before the Spanish government, 
particularly, acted on the belief that they had souls." 

The Mississippi bubble, so termed, and in which were entirely sacrificed above 
3,000,000 of dollars, was in some respects beneficial to Louisiana, as it greatly increased 
the number of inhabitants. 

Previously to 1754, the French had formed a settiement at fort Du Quesne, now Pitts- 
burg, as a part of their system of forts. In 1755, Gen. Braddock met with his memorable 
defeat at this place. The victory of Gen. Wolf at Quebec soon made the British the domi- 
nant power at the north. In the peace of 1763, France ceded to England all her posses- 
sions east of the Mississippi, and all west to Spain. In 1764, the English took possession of 
Florida. On the commencement of the American revolution, the Spaniards in Louisiana 
jomed the French as allies of the colonies, and captured the English posts of Baton Rouge, 
Mobile, and Pensacola. The American General Clark, about this time, surprised and cap- 
tured a British force at Vincennes. 

By the peace of 1783, Great Britain ceded the Floridas to Spain, and all the country 
north of the thirty-first degree of latitude to the United States. 

On the 13th of April, 1803, France ceded Louisiana to the United States, in considera- 



* See Darby's Geosrapbical View, &c 

j' See the commuDications of the Secretary of the Americao Home Missionary Society, in the Home 
Musionary, for February , 183(k 
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tioD of 15,000,000 of dollars. This measure opened the oceaa to the enterprising kktiA' 
tants of the valley, and sp/'ead life through all the departments of business. 

Bloody Indian wars now raged at the west In Sept. 1791, Gen. Banner was defeated 
by the Indians with severe loss, and in Nov. 1792, Gen. St Clair was routed with great 
slaughter. Almost 1,000 men were killed or wounded^ By the decisive victories of Gen. 
Wayne, peace was generally restored among all the Indian nations. In 1792, a danger- 
ous insuiTection in the western parts of Pennsylvania, was quelled. In th6 year 1811, a 
steam boat was first seen on the western waters. It was launched on the Ohb, and was 
called the New Orleans, of between 300 and 400 tons. In the war of 1812, the western 
people suffered severely. The complicated distresses, arising from Indian warfare, &c 
were happily closed by the peace of 1815. It was sometime, however, before the ruin- 
ous effects of the war ceased. Every species of speculation was carried to a ruinoas ex- 
cess, and several years elapsed before public confidence was completely restored. 

We shall now give a brief view of the history of each State and territory. 

Florida. Len^h 650 miles; average breadth 120. Ceded to the United States in 
1820. Since that time the immigration has been considerable. Florida has been divided 
into counties, judicial and military districts. In 1828, the number of inhabitants in both 
Floridas was about 20,000. They are an extremely heterogeneous population, emigrants 
fi'om all foreign countries, and from every American State, and all possible admixtures of 
Indian and African blood. St. Augustine is the capital of West Florida, with about 2,000 
inhabitants. Tallahassee was fixed upon, in 1824, as the seat of government fix* both 
Ftoridas. 

Alabama. Length 280 miles, breadth 160. No part of the western country has had 
a more rapid population. In 1800, it had only 2,000 inhabitants ; in 1810, 10,000 ; in 
1820, 127,000 ; in 1827, 244,041, showmg an increase in seven years of 116,140. Slaves 
increased in die same time, 49,429. 

This State was originally a part of the Mississippi territory. It already far exceeds in 
number the State from which it was originally taken. Cotton is the grand staple of Ala- 
bama. Sugar, rice, and tobacco are also cultivated. 

Mississippi. 300 miles in length, 160 in average breadth, containing 80,206,800 
acres of land. 

^cres. 
Land acquired before the United States had possession of the territory, . 2/)31,000 

Acquired since of the Indians by treaty, 12,475,000 

Still claimed by the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 15,700,000 

Thus more than one half of the lands belong to the Indians, and nine tenths of the re- 
mainder are still in possession of the United States. 

Louisiana. Breadth 210 miles, containing 48,220 square miles. In 1785, this 
territory contained 27,283 inhabitants; in 1810, 75,556; m 1820, 153,407, trebling its 
numbers in the seventeen years preceding 1810, more than doubling between 1810 and 
1820. No State in the Union has more fertile land. No State can compare with it in 
the richness of its agriculture. In consequence of the inundation of its rivers, it can 
never admit of a very dense population. The growth of population has been impeded by 
the sickliness (exaggerated in some instances) of a part of the State, by the existence m 
slavery, and by the difficulty of adjusting the numerous land claims.* 

Cotton, sugar, and molasses, are the principal productions of the State. The number 
of hogsheads of sugar made in the several parishes in 1828, was 87,965; of molasses 
39,874. The most extensive plantation in the State is that which belongs to Gen. Wade 
Hampton, there having been produced on it in 1828, 1,640 hogsheads of sugar, and 750 
hogsheads of molasses. 

New Orleans is, perhaps, destined to become the most important city in the United 
States. With the exception of New York, this could be said without qualification. It is 
about 1,000 miles below the mouth of the Ohio, 1,200 below the mouth of the Missouri, 
about midway between Boston and Mexico, ninety miles in a direct line from the gulf. 
It has, probably, twice as much extent of boat navigation above it, as any other city on the 
globe. Taking the length of all the tributaries of the Mississippi, that are navigable, and 
which are actually navigated by steam boats, the sum would exceed 20,000 miles. Its 
advantages of communication with the adjacent country are unrivalled. The city con- 
tains six complete squares, each square having a front of 319 feet in length. The follow- 
ing table will give some important facts in regard to the importance of New Orleans. 

Tons of sliipping in Oct. 1823 were '. 144,179 

« " 1827 « 204,460 

City debt in « 1827 « . dollars, 263,600 

Annual expenses ** " dollars, 170,000 

* See Rev. Timothy Flint's Geogiapbical View of the MiAiissippi Valley, vol I. p. 514. 
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ImprovementB In the city from 1825 to 1827, doUara» 856,487 

Population since 1784, doubles once in 10 yean. 

Bales of coUon exported in 1821-2, 166,030 

" . « 1824-5, 104,667 

" " 1827-8, 804,848 

Hogsheads of sugar « 1827-8, 39,068 

« " from Sept. 1828, to June 1829, 53,382 

Duties on the sugar and molasses exported in 1829, .... dollars, 1,800,000 

About one half of the two last articles were carried to New York. In July 1829, a vessel 
arrived at New Orleans, with passengers from Mexico, with from $800,000 to $1,000,000 
in specie. A great number of the old Spaniards expelled frx>m Mexico have taken refuge 
in New Orleans. 

Arkansas Territory. Greatest length, 600 miles ; medial length, 800. Breadth, 
240 : containing 60,000 square miles. It was erected into a territorial government in 
1819, and has at the present time, undoubtedly, the requisite number of inhabitants to 
form a State. The extent of the country, taken together, is very level, or very hilly. A 
considerable portion of the country is broken land and unfit for cultivation. The high 
prairies and timber lands are sterile. 

Tennessee. Medial length, 400 miles ; medial breadth, 120. It was originally in- 
cluded in. the State of North Carolina, from which it was separated in 1796; at which 
time it was admitted into the Union. The Cumberland mountains pass through this 
State, and divide it into two great portions. In 1730, this State was a forest. From vari- 
ous causes it had long been deserted by the Indians. Many of the first settlers were 
drawn here for the sake of hunting. 

In 1764, Daniel Boone, the father of western settlements, made an excursion from 
North Carolina into the woods of Tennessee. The first permanent settlements were 
made in East Tennessee, in 1768-9, from Virginia and North Carolina. In 1767, West 
Tennessee began to be the temporary home of hunters. In 1799, North Carolina ceded 
to the United States, all her title and authority in the present State of Tennessee. Nash- 
ville was founded in 1784. On the 5th of Nov. 1791, was brought into Tennessee the 
first printing press. Soon after was issued the first Tennessee newspaper, called 
the *'Knoxville Gazette." In 1809, a solitary barge of 60 tons and 35 men, wound 
its laborious way up the Cumberland river, and arrived at Nashville, to the joy and aston- 
ishment of the inhabitants. The people from all the adjacent parts of the country flocked 
to see the " barge." The important event was formally announced in the newspapers, 
and the whole country rang with the intelligence. There are now ten steam boats, some 
of them of the largest class, employed in the Nashville trade.*^ 

Missouri. Length, 270 miles ; breadth, 220. It contains 60,000 square miles, and 
38,000,000 acres. Wheat and corn are the staples of this countiy. This is the native 
region of fruits and flowers. The prairies, in ^e proper season, are an immense flower 
garden. The population of this State in 1828, was 92,801 whites, 19,124 slaves, and 484 
free persons oi color : in all, 112,409. In 1823 and in 1824, the amount of mineral ore 
obtained at the Red river mines was about 200,000 pounds ; in 1825, 672,000 ; 1826, 
743,000, and in 1827, 6,080,000. In 1828, there accrued to the United States about 
30,000 dollars in leases. The revenue of the State is about 60,000 dollars annually. 
Seventy-two sections of land have been granted by Congress for the support of seminaries 
of learning. In 1819, the State constitution was formed, allowing the inhabitants to hold 
slaves ; in the following year, it was admitted into the Union. The tide of emigration is 
every year becoming more and more powerful towards this State. 

Kentucky. Length, 300 miles; medial breadth, 150; square miles, 40,000. The 
population m 1790, was 73,677 ; in 1800, 220,960 ; in 1810, 406,511. The present popu- 
lation is probably between 600,000 and 620,000. Duiing 1828, 4,100 hogsheads of sugar, 
and 8,500 bags of coffee, were received at the single port of Louisville, worth togemer 
about $600,000. The arrivals of steam boats at the same place, in 1827, were 267, carry- 
ing 48,744 tons ; and in 1828, about 60,000 tons. In the same year, there passed the 
turnpike gate, at the Cumberland gap, an amount of stock estimated at $1,167,302. 

This State was first visited by Mr. Finley from North Carolina, in 1767. In 1769, Dan- 
iel Boone commenced a settlement in the State. The first permanent settlement was 
made in 1774, at Harrodsburg. In 1787, there was not a single post office in the coun- 
try. The first newspaper printed in Kentucky was issued, August 28, 1787, on a demi 
sheet, in Lexington, by Mr. John Bradford, and entitled the " Kentucky Gazette." No 
other paper was printed nearer than 500 miles. 

Ohio. Length, 210 miles ; mean breadth, 200 ; area, 40,000 square miles, and 
25,000,000 acres. There is probably in no part of the world, a body of land, of the 

* See American Annual Register, vol. in. p. 158. 
VOL. III. 16 
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same extent with this StatCvOf which a greater proportioii is snsceptihle of cultivation. 
The number of inhabitants at the present time is supposed to be more than 1,000,000. 
In 182T, the whole number of white male inhabitants, above Hie age of 21 years, was 
145,746, being an increase, in four years, of 21,110. In Jan. 1829, the Ohio militia 
amounted to 111,783. In 1828, the acrea of land, under cultivation, amounted to 
15,733,5ia: valued at 41,344,520 dollars. 

State tax, $187,906 69 

County tax, 199,455 30 

Road tax, 6,315 83 

Township tax, • 33,910 08 

School tax, 8,821 85 

Total taxes, $436,409 75 

The first settlement of Ohio commenced April 1788, at Marietta, under the care of 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, and Rev. Dr. Manasseh Cutler, of Essex county, Ms. The next 
settlement was at Cincinnati. Tliis city was first laid out in 1789, and began to flourish 
after 1794. It is a great emporium oi the western country, and next to New Orleans, 
much the largest town west of the Alleghanies. The exports in 1826, amounted to 
1,063,560 dollars; and the imports in the same year to 2,528,590 dollars. There are 
between thirty and forty manufacturing establishments, some o€ which are on a very 
extensive scale. The whole value in 1828, of manufactures, was estimated at 1,850,000 
dollars. In 1795, Cincinnati contained 500 inhabitants. In 1800, 750. In 1805, 960. 
In 1810, 2,040. In 1820, 9,642. In 1830, 25,000. In 1829, 416 buildings were erected. 
Ohio was admitted into the Union in 1803. 

West Pennstlvawia. About one third of the surface of Pennsylvania is west of 
the Alleghany mountains, and is watered by the Ohio and its branches. In this region 
are thirteen counties, comprising a population of about 200,000 inhabitants. The cli- 
mate is very much lilce that of Connecticut. There is less inequality of condition than 
among the inhabitants of the Western States generally. Their trade is principally with 
Pittsburg. About 30,000,000 feet of plank, in one year, descended the Alleghany. This 
country contains inexhaustible supplies of the finest lumber, and innumerable mill seats. 
Pittsburg is, perhaps, more entirely a manufacturing place, than any other town in 
America. The value of its manufactures is about 2,000,000 dollars annually. 

Western Virginia. This country comprises about two fifths of Virginia, sixteen 
counties, and about 100, or 110,000 inhabitants. The Kenhawa is the only river of con- 
sequence. Labor is here generally performed by white men. The habits of the people 
more resemble those of the population of the free States than of the slave. 

Indiana. Length, 250 miles ; breadth, 150. The greater portion of this State is 
timbered land. New England manners and habits prevail to a considerable extent. The 
emigration to this State has been composed principally of young men, either unmarried, 
or without families. In 1804, thirty Swiss families commenced a settlement, which they 
named Vevay, and where they commenced the cultivation of the vine. It is now the 
larsest vineyard in the United States. Vevay is equidistant from Lexington, Cincinnati, 
and Louisville, forty-five miles from each. 

The extent of navigable waters in this State, excluding beatable streams, less than 
thirty miles, is about 2,500 miles. The population is now, probably, 300,000. The school 
lands in the State amounted to about 600,000 acres, being a thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands in the State. For the cc»istruction of roads and canals, land has been obtained, 
worth 1,250,000 dollars. The whole number of acres to which the Indian title has been 
extinguished is 17,124,037. The whole number of acres to which it has not been extin- 
guished is 5,355,632. 

Illinois. Length, 350 miles ; breadth, 180; 50,000 square miles ; 40,000,000 acres. 
Next to Louisiana and Delaware, it is, perhaps, the most level State in the Union. One 
vast prairie spreads from the shores of the Mississippi to those of Lake Michigan, divided 
into wet and dry prairies, alluvial and those which are rolling. A belt of land below 
Kaskaskia, along the Mississippi, is, perhaps, the richest land in the world. A part of it 
has been occupied with the exhausting crop of maize for 100 years, without producing 
the slightest exhaustion of the soil. This State has very great advantages for inland com- 
munication. On the west, is the Mississippi ; on the north-west, the Rock river, a long 
and beatable stream ; on the north-east. Lake Michigan for a great distance, opening 
communications with Indiana, Ohio, Canada, and New York; on the east, the Wabash; 
on the south, the Ohio ; in the centre, the Illinois and numerous other navigable sti-eams. 
At present, the State is supposed to have 4,000 miles of beatable waters in her limits. 
The General Government have appropriated 100,000 acres of land for making roads and 
canals. The annual increase of the population, for several years, has been not less than 
12,000, from emigration alone. 
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Michigan Tkrrito&y. This territory is situated between the lakes Huron, St. 
Clair, Michigan, and their connecting bodies of water. It has Otiio and Indiana on the 
south. The entire outline is 846 miles ; the area, 84,000 square miles. The peninsula 
of Michigan, with partial exceptions, is covered by a very heavy forest. The soil is 
deep and strong. Grasses and grains are the principal productions. Detroit, the capital 
of the Territory, is on the western bank of Detroit river, eighteen miles above lake Erie. 
The territory of Michigan was formed in 1805. The city of Detroit, and the adjacent 
territory, were taken by the British in 1812; but were retaken by the United States in 
1813. Michigan is fast rising in importance and interest. It will ere long claim its place 
among the members of the Union. 

North-west Territory. Nearly 500 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. It is 
generally a hilly country, with the exception of extemdve level prairies. In this country, 
are the head waters of the Mississippi, estimated to be 1,330 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is a fine region for hunters, and it is abundant in minerals. In some parts, the 
soil is fertile. All the water courses, ponds, and marshes, are covered with wild rice, 
which constitutes a considerable part of the nourishment of the inhabitants. 

MissoiTRi Territory. Length, 900 miles; breadth, 800. A belt of country, partially 
wooded, extends generally from two to four hundred miles west of the Mississippi and its 
waters. There commences that ocean of prairies, which constitutes so impressive a fea- 
ture in the vast countries west of the Mississippi. It is for the most part a plain, more or 
less covered with grass ; in some places it is little more than bodies of moving sand. The 
Chippewayan mountains, for the most part, run in parallel ridges. Their bases have an 
elevation of between 3 and 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The highest peak is 
12,000 feet. It is stated, on good authority, that these mountains have passes, over which 
loaded waggons might easily be made to pass. This country is part of the purchase of 
Louisiana. It has been faithfully explored by Lewis and Clarke, Pike, and Maj. Long. 
Among the Indians who inhabit the territory, the Sioux are the most numerous. The 
whole number of Indians is about 140,000. 

Some of the more important facts, under the present division, are compressed in the 
following table. 



State, Sq. Miles, . 


Pop. in 1820. JVo, Co, 


Chirf Town. 


West Florida, 


25,000 


10,000 




Tallahasse. 


Alabama, 


61,000 


143,000 


86 


Tuscaloosa. 


Mississippi, 


45,000 


64,848 


18 


Jackson. 


Louisiana, 


4,800 


153,407 


26 


New Orleans. 


Arkansas Territory, 


121,310 


14,273 


15 


Little Rock. 


Tennessee, 


40,000 


422,813 


48 


Murfreesborough. 


Kentucky, 


37,000 


564,317 


72 


Frankfort. 


West Virginia, 


11,000 


110,000 


15 


Wheeling. 


West Pennsylvania, 


10,000 


200,000 


12 


Pittsburgh. 


Ohio, 


39,000 


581,484 


60 


Columbus. 


Indiana, 


34,000 


147,178 


35 


Indianapolis. 


Illinois, 


69,000 


55,211 


19 


Yandalia. 


Michigan Territory, 


34,000 


10,000 


6 


Detroit 


N. W. Territory, 










Missouri, 


66,000 


66,586 


15 


Jefferson. 


Missouri Territory, 










MiscELiiAxiEs. Indians. 


• 

The following table 


will give 


the number of Indiana 


residing in the Western States. 










State, JVo, of Tribes, JSTo 


. of Indians, Remarks. 


Ohio, .... 


6 




2,350 




Michigan, 


6 




28,316 




Indiana and Illinois, 


8 




11,479 




Georgia and Alabama, 


1 




20,000 


Creeks. 


Georgia, Alabama and Tenn. 


1 




9,000 


Cherokees. 


Missouri and Alabama, 


1 




21,000 


Choctaws. 


Mississippi, 


1 




3,625 


Chickasaws. 


Florida, .... 


several. , 




5,000 


Seminoles chiefly 


Louisiana, 


13 




1,313 




Missouri, ... 


6 




5,810 




Missouri and Arkansas, 


2 




5,407 


Chiefly Osages. 


Arkansas, 


3 




6,700 


. 7,000 Cherokees. 



46 



120,000 
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About 800,000 (some say 450,000) Indians are found in the territories of the United 
States — ^all but about 8,000 west of the Alleghany mountains. The United States have 
acquired lands of the Indians as follows. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 

Ohio, 24,854,888 Louisiana, 2,492,000 Missouri, 36,169,383 

Indiana, 16,243,685 Alabama, 19,586,560 Michigan, 17,561,470 

IlUnois, 24,384,744 Mississippi, 12,475,281 Ark. and West, 55,451,904 

Making an aggregate of two hundred and nine thotuand mUltons, two hundred and 
nineteen thousand, six hundred and eighty-five acres. 

The United States pay in permanent annuities to various Indian tribes, 108,375 dollars; 
in limited annuities, 61,200 dollars annually. 

In this connexion, it may be interesting to quote the following remarks from the jour- 
nal of Major Long, who visited the Arkansas country in 1819-20, in an official capacity. 
His o\>servations refer to the lands to which it is proposed to remove the south-western 
Indians. 

Passing along the Canadian river, which flows through the proposed tract, he says, 
" We had travelled more than 150 miles along the bed of this river, without once having 
found it to contain running water. We had passed the mouths of many large tributaries, 
but they, like the river, contained nothing but sand. It would appear that all the water 
which falls in rains, or flows from springs, in an extent of country far greater than Penn- 
sylvania, is not sufficient to supply the evaporation of so extensive a surface of naked and 
heated sands. The country has a manifest resemblance to the great desert of Siberia. I 
do not hesitate in giving the opinion, that it is wholly unfit for cultivation, and of course 
uninhabitable by people depending on agriculture for their subsistence.'* 

Slave Populatiox. One of the most interesting reflections, which occurs to our 
minds, in reference to these immense territories, is, that the greater part will sustain a 
free population. Were the whole to be burdened with the constantly accumulating 
evils of the slave system ; were the noble physical resources of this valley to be impover- 
ished and exhausted by a degraded, mindless race of laborers, we should turn away from 
our contemplations in sorrow and despair. We would not look at this subject with any 
partial views. We would look with the same interest on Louisiana as on Ohio. We 
wish that her vast resources could be developed entirely and forever by freemen. 

In 1787, the Congress of the United States enacted a law interdicting slavery forever 
from the country north of the Ohio, and east of the Mississippi. By the law admitting 
Missouri into the Union in 1820, a compromise was made, excluding slavery from all the 
regions north and west of the State of Missouri. The free States and territories thus 
stand. 

Pop. in 1820. Esii 1830. 

Western Pennsylvania, 110,000 200,000 

Ohio, 581,434 1^000,000 

Indiana, 147,434 300,000 

IHinois, 65,212 120,000 

Michigan, 8,896 20,000 

Total, 902,976 1,640,000 

Thus in 1830, the free Western States will have a population of more than one and 
a half millions. The following States have slaves. 

1820. 

Whites. Slaves. 

Western Virginia, 90,000 10,000 

Kentucky 434,641 126,732 

Tennessee, 340,889 79,867 

Missouri, 55,948 10,222 

Arkansas, 12,579 1,617 

Louisiana, 73,443 69,064 

Mississippi, 42,171 32,814 

Alabama, 85,471 41,869 

Total, 1,135,142 372,164 

Thus it appears that in 1820, there were in these States and territories, one million, one 
thundred and thirty-five thousand one hundred and forty-two whites, and three hundred 
and seventy-two thousand, one hundred and sixty-four slaves. 

In 1830, there will be, probably, as shown by the census, about 1,600,000 whites, and 
600,000 slaves. > > » 

There is strong ground to hope that the States of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
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wi]I, in the lapse of a few years, shake off the evils of slavery. Many parts of these 
States have a hardy, lal>oring, white yeomanry. The soil is too cold for cotton and rice, 
and well adapted tor grains and grajses. In such kinds of lal>or as are common in these 
States, the slave system cannot be even temporarily profitable. If it be a curse in North 
Carolina, it is doubly so in Kentucky. It is a well known fact, that the products of free 
labor in Ohio, outsell the same products raised by slaves south of the Ohio river. In 
Kentucky, the subject of slavery is constantly and fearlessly agitated. It is stated 
diat but a very small part of the tax-paying whites own slaves. A proposition was re- 
cently made to the General Assembly of this State to call a convention of the people, one 
avowed object of which would be to amend the constitution, fixing a definite time, after 
which, all bom in the State should be free. The motion was lost by a single vote only. 
The increase of slaves in this State, from 1800 to 1810, was about 40,000, doubling their 
number; from 1810 to 1820, but 46,000, being between 30 and 40,000 short of double the 
number which existed in 1810. In Tennessee, from 1810 to 1820, there was more than 
10,000 wanted to double the number. The present census will show, probably, a still 
greater diminution in the relative proportions. 

We wish that the same remarks would apply to Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida. The southern position of these territories, and the nature of the staple productions, 
seem to preclude the hope of the termination of the slave system. The evils which they 
now sufi^r are by no means small. In March, 1829, an ordinance was passed by the city 
council of New Orleans, prohibiting the exposition for sale, in the centre of the city, of 
slaves imported from Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Many complaints have been 
made in these States, that droves of slaves, *^ negroes and vagabonds," from the jails and 
penitentiaries of Maryland and Virginia, are introduced. There is no doubt but that the 
very worst part of the colored population has long been passing to the south-west 

AwciENT Monuments. The antiquities of the Western States are divided into three 
classes. 1. Those belonging to the Indians. 2. To people of European origin. 8. Those 
of that unknown people who raised the ancient forts and tumuli. 1. The antiquitie$ 
wMeh belong to the JVorth American Indians, are neither numerous nor very interest- 
ing. They consist of rude stone axes and knives, of pestles used in preparing maize for 
fbSi, of arrow-heads, and a few other similar articles. 2. Antiquities belonging to a 
people of European descent. A medal was found a few years since, at the mouth of the 
Muskingum river. It was a thin, round plate of lead, on one side of which was the in- 
scription, " Petit-belle riviere," and on the other, " Louis XIV." Coins have been found 
inscnbed, "George II.," and "Caroline." The traces of a furnace of fifty kettles exist, a 
few miles from Portsmouth, in Kentucky. Several Roman coins have been found in a 
cave near Nashville, Tenn. 3. Antiquities of the people, tcho formerly inhabited the 
western parts of the United States. They are forts, cemeteries, temples, altars, camps, 
towns, videttes, watchtowers, &c. 

Near Newark, in Licking county, Ohio, is a fort containing about forty acres within its 
walls, which are usually about ten feet in height. Leading into this fort are eight open- 
ings or gateways, about fifteen feet in width ; m fix>nt of which is a small mound of earth, 
in height and tnickness resembling the outer wall. These small mounds are about four 
feet longer than the gateway is in width, and were probably intended for the defence of 
the gates. One of Sie forts contains twenty-two acres, and has an observatory, buUt 
partly of earth, and partly of stone, commanding a full view of a considerable part of the 
plain. Under this observatory was a passage for a water course. There is anotlier 
circular fort, containing about twenty-six acres, having a wall around it, which was 
thrown out of a deep ditch on the inner side. There are, also, parallel walls of earth, five 
or six rods apart There is a pond, covering more than 150 acres. The watehtowers 
were placed at the ends of parallel walls. There are but few remains found in the tumuli 
in this fort In the vicinity of Newark, are more than 1,000 wells, many of them exceed- 
ing twenty feet in depth. 

Near Marietta, in Ohio, are some very interesting and extraordinary works. The 
largest square fort contains forty acres, encompassed by a wall of earth, from six feet to ten 
feet high, and from twenty-five to thirty feet wide at the base. On each side are three 
openings, at equal distances, resembling twelve gateways. From one of the gates, there 
is a covert way, formed of two parallel walls of earth, 231 feet from each other, 360 feet 
in length, leading by a gradual descent to the low grounds near the river. Within the 
walls, at one of the comers, is an oblong, elevated square, 188 feet long, 132 broad, 
nine feet high. In another place is a mound in the form of a sugar loaf; its base a regu- 
lar circle, 115 feet in diameter ; its perpendicular altitude thirty feet, surrounded by a 
diteh, fifteen feet wide, and defended by a parapet, four feet high. On the outside of the 
parapet have been picked up a considerable number of fragments of potter's ware, com- 
posed of clay and fine gravel, with a partial glazing on the inside. 

On the Little Miami river, is a fortification with fifty-eight gateways. On the spot 
where Cincinnati now stands, were four mounds or pyramids. One of them was thirty- 
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five feet high, in the form of a regular ellipsis. In one of these mounds, the following 
articles were found. 1. Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, granite, &c. 2. A circular piece 
of canal coal, with a large opening in die centre, as if for an axis, and a deep groove ; the 
circumference suitable for a hand. 8. A smaller article of the same shape, with eight 
lines of perforations. 4. A bone, with several lines, supposed to be hieroglyphics. 6. A 
mass of lead ore. 6. A quantity of isinglass. 7. A small oval piece of sheet copper, &c 
8. Several marine shells. 9. Several copper animals. 10. Human bones. Many of tlie 
mounds contain an immense number of skeletons. Those of Big Grave Creek are be- 
lieved to be completely filled with human bones. The large ones, alone the principal 
rivers in this State, are also filled with skeletons. Millions of human bemgs have been 
buried in these tumuli. To have erected such works, so numerous and large, must have 
required a ereat population. Mr. Brackenridge, who has paid much attention to this 
subject, thinks that there might have been, once, five thousand villages in the Mississippi 
valley. Caleb Atwater, Esq. of Ohio, says, that in all probability, Ohio, several hundr^ 
years ago, contained more than 700,000 inhabitants, of a race now extinct. 

On the Cany fork of Cumberland river, a vessel was found in an ancient work, C(m- 
taining a figure of three heads entire. Many of their features are distinctly preserved. 
All the strong marks of the Tartar countenance are expressed with great skUl. It is by 
some called a " Triune Idol." Many other discoveries have been made, going to show, 
that these ancient inhabitants of our country were idolaters.* 

Steam Boats. Nothing shows the resources of the Western Valley, and the amazing 
progress of emigration and improvement, more satisfactorily than the increase in steam 
navigation. A writer in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette furnishes the following facts. 

** The first boat built on the Western waters, of which the writer of this article has any 
record, was the New-Orleans, built at Pittsburg in 1811 ; he has no account of more than 
seven or eight built previously to 1817 : from that period they have been rapidly in- 
creasing in number, character, model, and style of workmanship, until 1825, when two 
or three boats, built about that period, were declared by common consent, to be the first 
in the world. Since that time, we are informed, that some of the New York and Chesa- 
peake boats rival, and probably surpass us in richness and beauty of internal decoration. 
As late as 1816, Uie practicability of navigating the Ohio with steam boats, was esteemed 
doubtful ; none but the most sanguine augured favorably. The writer of tfcds well remem- 
bers that in 1816, observing in company with a number of gentlemen, the lone struggle 
of a stem wheel boat to ascend horse-tall ripple, (five miles below Pittsburg,) it was me 
unanimous opinion that ' such a contrivance' might conquer the difficulties oi the Missis- 
dppi, as high as Natchez, but that we of the Ohio must wait for some more happy 
* century of mventions.' In 1817, the bold and enterprising Captain Shreve, (whose late 
discovery of a mode for destroying snags, and improving Western navigation, entitles hun 
to the reputation of a public benefactor,) made a trip from New Orleans to Louisville in 
twenty-nve days. The event was celebrated by rejoicing and by a public dinner to the 
daring individual who had achieved the miracle. Previous to that period, the ordinary 
passages by barges, propelled by oars and sails, was three months. A revolution in Wes- 
tern commerce was at once effected. Every article of merchandize began to ascend the 
Mississippi, until we have seen a package delivered at the wharf of Cincinnati, from 
Philadelphia, via New Orleans, at one cent per pound. From the period of Captain 
Shreve's celebrated voyage till 1827, the time necessary for the trip has been gradually 
diminishing; during that year, the Tecumseh entered the port of Louisville m>m New 
Orleans, in eight days and two hours from port to port ! 

*< Since the introduction of the steam, boat, the memorandum before me furnishes a list 
of 323, whose united tonnage may be estimated at about 56,000 tons, employed during 
this period, on the waters of the Mississippi and Ohio. The largest size rs^ed about 500 
tons, but a large majority of them are under 250 tons. 

" The average first cost of a steam boat is estimated at 100 dollars per ton ; the repairt 
made during the existence of the boat, amount to one half the first cost The average 
duration of a boat has hitherto been about four years ; of those built of locust, lately, the 
period will probably be two years longer.*' 

The number of steam boats now m commission, is stated by this writer, at more than 
200, the average tonnage of which may be stated at 175 tons, making the amount now 
employed, 35,000 tons. It is estimated that 625,000 cords of wood are annually con- 
sumed, which, at $2 25 a cord, makes the annual expenditure for fuel alone, $1,181,000. 
The other expenditures are calculated by the most intelligent owners, at $1,300,000, 
making the present total annual expenditure nearly 2,500,000 dollars. The writer then 
adds: 

" We cannot better illustrate the magnitude of the chance in every thing connected 
with Western commerce and navigation, than by contrasting the foregoing statement 

* See the exceedingly interesting commnnications of Caleb Atwater, Eaq. in voL L of the TraofictiMi 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 1830. 
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wifh the eitaation of things at the time of the adoption of fteam transportation, say in 
1817. About twenty barges, averaging 100 tons each, comprised the whole of the commer- 
cial facilities for transporting merchandise from New Orleans to the ' Upper country ;' 
each of these performed one trip down and up again to Louisville and Cincinnati, within 
the year. The number of keel boats employed in the Upper Ohio, cannot be ascertained, 
but it is presumed that 150 is a sufficiently large calculation to embrace the whole num- 
ber. These averaced thirty tons each, and employed one month to make the voyage 
from Louisville to Pittsburg, while the more noble and dignified barge of the Mississippi 
made her trip in the space of 100 days, if no extraordinary accident happened to check 
her progress. 

** The Mississippi boats now make five trips within the year, and are enabled, if neces- 
sary, in that period, to afibrd to that trade 35,000 tons. Eight or nine days are sufficient 
cm the Upper Ohio, to perform the trip from Louisville to Pittsburg and back. In short, 
if the steam boat has not realized the hyperbole of the poet, in * annihilating time and 
space,* it has produced results scarcely surpassed by the introduction of the art of 
printing." 



IV. VIEW OF LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

1. University of Alabama. On the 22d of March, 182S, the Trustees of the 
University of Alabama selected as the site of the Institution, the place known as Mairs* 
Spring, situated on the main road, leading toward Huntsviile, about one mile and a half 
from Tuscaloosa. It is on land ori^naiiy granted by Congress to the Institution. The 
site is high and healthy ; it is in the immediate neighborhood of the quarry, from which 
most of tne beautiful stone used in the principal buildings in Tuscaloosa was obtained. 

2. Schools in Mississippi. Appropriations for education have been made in this, 
as well as in the other Southern States. The whole business of a common school educa- 
tion is managed by subscription and voluntary association. A seminary called ** Jefferson 
College," is incorporated at Washington, near Natchez. It is, so far as we are informed, 
hardly in existence yet. Another Institution, called a College, is incorporated at Shields- 
borough. Flourishing public schools exist at Natchez, Woodville, Monticello, and other 
places. 

3. Education ix Louisiana. Eight hundred dollars are annually appropriated 
in every parish for the advancement of common school education. But the application of 
the appropriation is yet very imperfect. There is a Protestant College in the State, under 
the care of the Rev. Jeremiah Chamberlain, D. D., at Jackson. The Papists have a 
flourishing College at New Orleans, besides a large Lancastrian school. 

4. University of Nashville, Tenn. This College was chartered in 1806, by 
the name of Cumberland College. In 1827, it was changed, by an act of the Legislature, 
to the " University of Nashville." The laboratory is one of the best constructed in the 
United States. The apparatus cost, in London, 7,000 dollars. The mineralogical cabinet 
contains specimens of all the known minerals in the world. The number of students in 
the College proper, is 71 ; in the Grammar School, connected, 90 ; in all, 161. The 
whole number of graduates of the College is 85. Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D. is Presi- 
dent. Nashville is the commercial capital of the State, and by far the largest town in it. 
It is the fourth town in size in the western country. 

6. Greenville College, Tenn. This College owns no land, except a very 
small lot, on which the College buildings stand. Its funds are about 5,600 dollars. The 
College has hitherto been under the necessity of conducting students through the pre- 
pau^tory course, owing to the existing state of academies in the region. It is entirely 
indebted to private bounty for its existence. The students are not regularly divided into 
four classes. The number of students is 30. It was incorporated in 1794. 

6. Knoxville College, Tenn. This Institution is in East Tennessee, under the 
care of the Rev. Charles Coffin, D. D. At the date of our last information ihe number 
of students was 21. 

7. Southern and Western Theological Institution, at Maryville, 
East Tennessee. This Institution is both literary and theological. The whole num- 
ber of students preparing for the ministry is 22, besides 33 in the literary department, 
preparing for the study oi divinity. With this Institution is connected a boarding house, 
and farm, which is cultivated by indigent students. This Institution was established in 
1819, by the Presbyterian Synod of Tennessee. Rev. Isaac Anderson, D. D. is the prin- 
cipal Instructer. Forty-one students have been educated here. About 5,500 volumes 
belong to the Ubrary. 

8. Common Schools in Kentucky. The Legislature of this State have recently 
entered, with considerable spirit, upon the prosecution of measures for the improvement 
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of common schools. A large number of copies of an excellent Report has been drculated. 
The Literary Fund of Kentucky amounts to ^I40,91t 44. It seems that not more than 
one third of the children between four and fifteen attend school. 

9. School, at Elktow, Todd Co., Ky. This is intended to be a preparatory school, 
of a high order. It is under the care of Rev. J. J. Pierce. Exertions are now making 
greatly to exten<^its usefulness. 

10. Cumberland College, at PriItcetown, Kt. This seminary is under the 
care of the Cumberland Presbyterians. It was founded in 1825. Rev. F. R. Cossitt, 
President Number of graduates is 13. Present number of students in all the depart- 
ments is 120. Books in the College library, 1,000. Sixty students are professors of re- 
ligion. A collegiate building is now erecting, 120 feet long, 45 wide, and three stories 
'high. The students are from sixteen States and territories. Great benefits have resulted 
fi-om the manual labor system. 

11. Centre College, at Danville. This College was founded by the Synod 
of Kentucky, in 1822. Rev. G. Blackburn, D. D., President Number of graduates, 19. 
Students, 66. Books in library, 1,300. $20,000 were promised the College by the Synod 
of Kentucky, as an equivalent for the right of choosing trustees. About one half oi the 
sum has been received. The principal college edifice is a large two story brick building. 
There is also a Refectory and Dormitory, sufficient to accommodate fifty or sixty students. 
Connected with the College are 112 acres of land, furnishing excellent conveniences for 
manual labor. The course of studies is nearly like that pursued at Yale. A few years 
since, a theological department was connected with the College. What its present con- 
dition is, we do not know. 

12. University of Transylvania, at Lexington. This Institution was char- 
tered and endowed in 1798, and is the most ancient in the western country. Its library, 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, are very respectable. It is delightfiiUy situated, in 
a region of great resources, and central to the whole valley. The number of instructers 
is 6 ; of academical students, 81 ; of medical students, 200 ; of law, 20 ; volumes in the 
college library, 2,400, and 1,500 in other libraries. There are six Professors in the Medical 
department Rev. Alva Woods, D. D. is President of the University. In May, 1829, the 
principal building of Transylvania University was destroyed by fire, which loss, together 
with the books consumed, was estimated at $38,000. There was an insurance on the 
property to the amount of $10,000. The prosperity of the Institution is constantly 
increasing. 

There are public schools of an interesting character in Lexington, the principal of 
which is a Female Seminary under the care of the Rev. O. S. Hinckley. 

IB. Augusta College. This Institution is in Bracken county, Ky. on the Ohio 
river. It was first established, in 1822, as an Academy. Its first commencement as a 
College was held in Aug. 1829. Connected with the College is an academic department, 
conducted by three instructers. The income from the funds is equal to the current 
expenses. The college edifice is three stories in height, 80 feet by 40 feet, and finished 
with great neatness. Rev. Mai*tin Ruter, D. D. is President There are 7 academic 
instructers, and 102 students, 24 of whom are professors of religion. Volumes in libraries, 
2,000. This Institution is under the care of tiie Methodists. 

14. Baptist College, at Georgetown, Ky. This Institution has lately gone 
into operation. 

15. Papal Seminaries. At Bardstown, there is a College with 200 students, and 
an Ecclesiastical Seminary with 20 or 30. Another Institution of the kind also exists. 
Seven priests are employed in instruction. The second wing of the College cost more 
than 7,000 dollars. The Bishops of Bardstown are constituted perpetual rectors. The 
Legislature have incorporated it, with all desired privileges. Three female religious 
orders have been formed, the Lovers of Mary, the Sisters oi Charity, and the Dominican 
Nuns. More than 200 young women in these Institutions are devoted to the education of 
persons of their own sex. " In our two Seminaries," says Bishop Flaget, two or three 
years since, " we have one tonsured, 11 minoiites, 4 sub-deacons, and 3 deacons, with 17 
or 18 young persons more, who have been studying two or three years for the 
priesthood."* 

16. Education in Missouri, Catholic. A few miles south of St. Louis, in 
Perry Co. is a Clerical Seminary, founded by Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans, in 1818. 
In the Seminary, are 21 young men preparing for orders, 8 lay brothers, and about 45 
scholars under their instruction. In the two Dioceses of New Orleans and St. Louis, 
there are about 100 priests, one Theological Seminary, two Colleges, several schools for 
boys, and ten convents, in which are 600 pupils. 

* See the articles portainiog to the Papal Church in the United States, in the ^uarterlj Regiater, Feb. 
April, and Nov. 1830. . 
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17. Rock Sphiko Tbbol<mxoal School, iLt. Thif limitation b in nHnois, 17 
miles east kom St. Looit, Uo,, on tlie principal stage road to Vineennes. The genera! 
plan of study is aceonHnedftted to tba circurastences of tlie preadiers of the gospel and 
to the wants of the country. Bfinisfeers, who have families, and those who are somewhat 
advanced in life, may attend the Institution, as may suit their convenience. It is estab- 
lished on liberal principles, though under the particular control of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. There are two departments, 1. A high school, conducted on the general plan of 
a New England academy. 2. A theological department, designed for preachers of the 
pspel, of any age. As soon as circumstances will allow, a regular classical and theo- 
loeiGal education will be pursued. The whole expenses for an individual for a year, 
allowing the tuition to be gratuitous, including clothing, is about $60. Rev. John M. 
Peck is Professor of Christian Theology. Volumes in the library, 1,200. Number of 
scholars, about 50. Three sessions, one of 15 weeks, two of 14 each. 

18. Illikois Colleoi:, at Jacksonville. Founded in 1829. Funds, f 13,000. 
About 15 or 20 students have joined the Institution. Rev. Edward Beecher, late minister 
of Park St. church, in Boston, is President 

19. General Education. The same provisions have been made for schools as in 
the other Western States. In addition to a thirty-sixth of the whole of public lands, three 
per cent, on all the sales of public lands are added to the school fund. One sixth part of 
the school fund, and two entire townships, are devoted to the support of an University. 

20. Hanover Academy, Indiana. This Institution was established in 1827, at 
Hanover, Jefierson county, six miles below the town of Madison, near the Ohio river. It 
is principally intended for theological instruction. It is under the care of the Synod of 
Indiana. John Matthews, D. D., late of Shepherdstown, Va. is Professor of Theology. 
There were recently 22 students, 18 of whom are preparing for the ministry. A donation 
of 100 acres of land has been given to the Institution for manual labor purposes. The 
price of boarding, including washing, lights, &c. is 75 cents a week. Arrangements are 
making to reduce the price of boarding to ^0 per annum, exclusive of two or three hours' 
labor in a day. 

21. Indiana College, at Bloominoton. A College was commenced in this 
place in 1828, though it was founded in 1825. Rev. Andrew Wylie, D. D. is President. 
Whole number of ahimni, in July, 1830, was 51. Number of undergraduates, 51. Pro- 
fessors of religion, 6. The number of students has doubled within the last year. Board, 
washing, fuel, candles, &c. cost but $1 87 per week. The situation of Uie place is highly 
salubrious. 

Another College was established at Vineennes. Whether it is now in existence we do 
pot know. A very praiseworthy regard for schools, and literary institutions, is manifest- 
ing itself among the people of this State. 

22. Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati, Ohio. The general purposes of this Insti- 
tutkm are, to promote theological education. Buildings are erecting on the Walnut Hill, 
about two miles from the city. Messrs. £. & W. A. Lane, merchants of New Orleans, 
hate proffered to the Institution a certain proportion of the annual income of their business. 
The location of the Institution is peculiarly auspicious in its bearing on the whole Western 
region. It is 37 miles from the College in Oxford, 109 miles from Columbus, tiie capital 
of the State, 455 below Pittsburg, by the river, 122 above Louisville. It is accessible to 
almost every portion of the Valley, by the numerous steam boats and canals. Very slight 
reflection may convince any one of the great importance of the establishment of a model 
Theological Seminary at this place ; — which shall be to the whole length and breadth of 
those regions, in connexion with sister Institutions, what Harvard Cdlege was to New 
England, for the first hundred years after its establishment We are gratified to learn, 
that some recent measures oi the friends of the Institution are Ukely to secure 
unportant funds for Professorships, and some of the best theological talent in the 
country. 

23. Medical College of Ohio. Professors, J. Cobb, J. Whitman, J. Smith, E. 
Slack, John Moorhead, Charles E. Pierson. Number of students in 1828-9, 113. Lec- 
tures commence on the first Monday of November, annually, and continue till the last of 
February. Graduation fee, |$21 ; Matriculation, library, Slc. $3. 

24. Other Schools in Cincinnati. An Institution with the name of a College 
was established, in this city, some years since. Whether it is now in existence we do 
not know. It was called the Cincinnati College, and incorporated in 1819. In 1829, 
there were five classical schools in the city, and 47 common schools. 

25. Miami University. This flourishing institution is established at Oxford, Butler 
county, 37 miles fix»m Cincinnati, and 12 west of the great Miami canal. It is endowed 
by the State, and possesses the township of land, in which it is established, yielding an 
annual income of between $4,000 and $5,000. It has two spacious buildings of brick, 
containing a chapel, libraries, philosophical apparatus, and 48 rooms for students. The 
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libraries amount to 2,000 volumei. The whole number of atudenln. In July, 1880, wu 
61 ID the Colleee depirtmeat, S9 in the Graramar ichoal, uid 9 in the Primary achiul. 
Total, 158. We notice, with great pleasure, that the Hebrew Scriptures form a pait id 
the regular courae of studies. Kev. Robert H. Bishop, D. D. is PresidenL 

26. Univehsitt or Ohio, at Athens. Athens Is 41 miles west of Marietta, 6S 
east of Chillicothe, 37 from the Ohio river. It Is situated on an elevated peninsula, formed 
by a large bend of the Hockhocking, which meanders about the town. The localion is 
elevated, and the prospect extensive. The University was founded in 1802. Rev. Rob- 
ert G. Wilson, D. D. is President. NumberofstudentslD lS29,filly. It is endowed willi 
46,000 acres of land, which yield about ^,300 annually. A college edifice, of brick, 
large and elegant, was erected in ISIT. 

27. InsTiTUTE or Education, at Ma 
the education of females, and is divided in 
school, hifrh school, young ladles' school; t 
Rev. L. G, Bingham, of Marietta. 

An establish meni somewhat Bimilar eilsti 
Augustus Pomeroy. The subject of female i 
interest at the West. 

28. Kekyow Collboe, at Gaubieb 
Presidency of Rt. Rev. Buthop Chase. Gi 
the State. The location is commanding. ' 
a commodious bulMing of stone, which will i 
a large number of students. In all the di 
the President, there are two Profesiora, and 
valuable ai<l from an agency uf Bishop (^hase 
Diocesan llieiriogtcat Seminary is attached 
England. 

29. Western Reserve Colleoe, ai 
Portage county, in the north-eastern division 
dent. Rev. Beriah Green, Professor of Bitilic 
instructers. It was founded by the West* 
thelasllerni,ithad4Dstudentsi it has no 
been recently subscribed to its funds, princl] 
than $4,000 have since been subscribed in ' 
100,000 inhabitant;). It is capable of susta 
serve will constantly fiirnish 200 students to 

30. WesternTheologicai. Sehinad 
is located near Pittsburg. A buildine was c 
160 feet lone, 4S broad, 3 stories liigh, with 
Its site alfbras a prospect unusually pictures! 
overlooks the Ohio and Alleghany rivers, tl 
and a wide range of surrounding country. 

Slaces of influence In our country. Rev. J. J 
ir a few months. In October, 1829, the Hi 
feasor of Tbeoloey, and Hr. John W. Nevii 
Literature. In me first term of the year IS 
the Seminary. Board is furnished at *1 SO 
given to the Library by individuals in Europe. 

31. ALi.EaHAnTCoi.[.EOE, atMeaiivili.e,Fa. Tliis Institution is under die can 
of the Rev. Timothy Aldcn, with two additional instructers. Students in the Colle|B 
proper, 6. Connected with the College is an Academy, in which ten or twelve studtntl 
are preparing for College. The college edijice is spacious, and is named Bentley Hall, 
in honor of tne Rev. Dr. Bentley, of Salem, Mass. a distingubhed benefaetor of the Initl- 
tulion. The Institutlan has a valuable library of 8,000 volumes, principally the donatioa 
of Mr. BenUey. 

32. Washinqton College, at Washinqton, Pa. This Institulian was founded 
in 1806. At the date of our last information, 1827, the number of instructers nas3; 
aluaioi, 143 ; undergraduates, 31 ; volumes in the libraries, 925. 

33. Jiefferiion College, at Canonsbvrq. The general fund given by the 
State, and by indivlduala, to this Institution, amounts to ^,000 ; and a fund by legacy, 6r 
the support of pious young men, intended lor the ministry, amounts to $6,000. Almoit 
one hair of the alumni of this Seminary have devoted tliemselves to theology. Tliii 
Institulioo has been in a remarkable manner favored by Providence. It has grows 

■■■•■-■" " ■ ■ " • • ft was 
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84. Webteric Uwivbr»ity or Pbwwsylvawia, at Pittsburg. This Institution 
was founded in 1820. Dr. R. Bruce is Principal. Number of instnicters, 4 ; of gradu- 
ates, 80 ; of undergraduates, in all the departments, 50. 

General Summary of Literary Ixstitutions. 

Naum. Location. When Foanded. No. Orad. Undergrad. Volt. Lib. 

Unirersity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 

Jeflferson College, Washington, Mississippi, 

Jackson, Louisiana, 

Catholic College, New Orleans, La. 

University of Nashyille, Nashville, Tennessee, 

Greenville, Green Co. Tenn. 

East Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
South. & West Theol. Sem. Manrville, East Tenn. 

Roman Catholic, Bardstown, Kentucky, 

Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 

Centre, Danvifie, Ky. 

Cumberland, Princetown, Ky. 

Augusta, Augusta, Ky. 

Rock Spring Theol. Sem. Rock Spring, Illinois, 

Iliinois College, Jacksonville, 111. 

Hanover Actdemy, Near Madison, Indiana, 

Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 

Kenyon, Gambler, Ohio, 

Western Reserve, Hudson, Ohio, 

Western Theol. Seminary, Near Pittsburg, Pa. 

Alleghany, Meadville, Pa. 

Western University, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jefferson, Canonsburg, Pa. 

Washington, Washington, Pa. 

Total, 28 institutions; 766 graduates; 1,430 undergraduates; 88,666 yolumes in 
the college and social libraries. 

Graxts or Public Lands to Literary Institutions. By various acts of 
Congress the following grants of land have been made in the new States and Territories, 
respectively, for the support of Colleges. In all cases, with the exception of Ohio, for 
the support of one University or Seminary in the State. In Ohio, 23,040 acres were 
given for an Academy, 46,060 for a University. 



1806 


85 


71 


2,500 


1794 




80 


3,500 






21 


600 


1821 


41 


22 


5,500 


1798 




300 


8,850 


1822 


19 


66 


1,866 


1825 


13 


120 


1,600 


1823 




102 


2,050 


1827 




50 


1,200 


1829 




20 




1828 








1828 




51 
118 




1829 








1824 


42 


56 


2,200 


1802 




45 




1826 




60 


1,000 


1828 




16 


2,000 


1819 


9 


6 


8,000 


1820 


34 


50 


500 


1802 


819 


120 


1300 


1806 


148 


31 


1,000 



SUate. 


Quantity of land. 


Value at min. price. 


Ohio, 


69,120 acres. 


138,240 


Indiana, 


46,080 


92,160 


Illinois, 


46,080 


92,160 


Missouri, 


46,080 


92,160 


Mississippi, 


46,080 


92,160 


Alabama, 


46,080 


92,160 


Louisiana, 


46,080 


92,160 


Michigan, 


46,080 


57,600 


Arkansas, ^ 


46,080 


57,600 


Florida, 


46,080 


57,600 



Acres, 433,840, or 21 Town^ps. ^64,000 

The seven States first mentioned received their grants of land, prior to March 1, 1820, 
when the minimum price was two dollars an acre ; the three last since that period, when 
the minimum price was reduced to one dollar and fifty cents an acre. In addition to the 
above grants. Congress required Uie State of Tennessee, on a certain occasion, to appro- 
priate 100,000 acres, in an entire tract, for the use of two Colleges, one in East, the other 
in West Tennessee. This, added to ihe amount before mentioned, makes 583,840 acres 
of land, at the minimum price of $1,064,000. 

Miscellanies. The Baptists have a flourishing Academy at Great Crossings, Scott 
County, Ky. at which there are about 98 scholars, tro principal part of whom are Choc- 
taw lads ; 14 are communicants. 
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The Methodists have at yarious placet, in tbete vegieos, 6,170 IndkiB eoBrerts, and 
about 1,000 learners in the schools. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign MissioBs have 2^ stations, 28 mis- 
sionaries, 107 assistants, 556 communicants, 1,034 learners in the schools. Most of these 
stations are within the limits of the Valley of the Mississippi.* 



y. BELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 

Presbyterian Church. The following Synods of the Presbyterian Chwch are 
embraced in the Central Valley, according to me last Report of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church. 



Synod. 


Presbyteries* 


«^tfifi« 


lAten. 


€Kha, 


Contm, 


Pittsburg, 


Alleghany, 


10 


1 


29 


2,012 




Erie, 


16 


1 


31 


1,865 




Hartford, 


16 


1 


29 


2,896 




Redstone, 


23 


2 


43 


4,654 




Steubenville, 


13 




26 


1,721 




Washington, 


15 


6 


22 


2,648 




Ohio, 


25 


3 


23 


Zfi4^ 


Western Reserve, 


Detroit, 


6 




6 






Grand River, 


17 




24 


1,160 




Portage, 


13 


1 


21 


1,058 




Huron, 


22 




36 


911 




Trumbull, 


8 




17 


566 


Ohio, 


Columbus, 


13 




24 


1,405 




Richland, 


14 




39 


2,028 




Lancaster, 


12 




34 


1,642 




Athens, 


12 




12 


780 


Cincinnati, 


Chillicothe, 


16 




22 


IJM» 




Miami, 


12 




24 


1,600 




Cincinnati, 


13 


4 


19 


2,265 




Oxford, 


11 


3 


20 


1,095 


Indiana, 


Salem, 


6 


1 


13 


768 




Madison, 


8 




18 


96ft 




Wabash, 


7 




16 


467 




CrawfordviUe, 


9 




13 


585 




Centre of Illinois, 


13 




24 


^2 




Missouri, 


10 


1 


17 


605 


Kentucky, 


Louisville, 


13 


1 


18 


1,232 




Muhlenburff, 


10 




21 


619 




Transylvania, 
West Lexington^ 


17 




24 


2,626 




IS 


2 


22 


1,794 




Ebenezer, 


12 


1 


21 


1,709 


Virginia, 


Lexineton, 
Abingdon, 


20 


4 


36 


8445 


Tennessee, 


8 




11 


670 




Union, 


17 


11 


27 


2,065 




Holston, 


8 


5 


14 


1,846 




French Broad, 


6 


2 


10 


823 


West Tennessee, 


West Tennessee. 


15 


1 


18 


1,260 




Shiloh, 


9 


1 


24 


420 




North Alabama, 


12 


8 


16 


816 




Western District, 


5 




10 


380 


Mississippi and South 


Mississippi, 


16 


8 


22 


853 


Alabama, 


South Alabama, 


15 


3 


30 


1,080 




Tombigbee, 


9 


1 


8 


244 



Total, 



552 



62 



924 60,407 



We gather the following miscellaneous notices in regard to the Presbyterian Church 
in the Western States. 

Presbyterian Church in Ohio, " The Presbyterian ministers in Ohio may be esti- 
mated at about 155. Of these, 75 have been aided in their support by the American 

* We are aware that oar View of tbe Literary lattitotioot, and of Bdacatioa among the people of tbe 
West, it impei^t. Wa are maiunf arrangements to present a maeh more foil view, in our Nnmber 
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Home Mii0ioiiary Society in 126 eoiigregadons and niBsienary districte. The time in 
wtiich they have labored under our commisflions has vaneil from one to five years, and 
the amount pledged and expended bv the Seciety in their support, Including such coUec« 
tions as the missionaries have raised on the fields of their labor, has been $16,606 56> 
while the amount of labor which they iiave performed has been about 166 years, maidnff 
an average expense to the Society of about 100 dollars a year, for the support of eacE 
missionary. 1 introduce these facts in this connexion, that the friends of tiie American 
Heme Missionary Society may see to what extent and with what economy the Executive 
Committee have conducted the operations of the Society in a single State beyond the 
Alle^anies, whfle they contemplate their surprising and glorious results, as exhibited 
from year to year in the Reports of the Society, ancf fit)m month to month in the pub- 
lished correspondence of the missionaries. 

*' The number of organized Presbyterian churches and congregations in Ohio, is probably 
twice that of the mimsters, many of the latter having the care of two or three congrega- 
tione each, while there are 90 or 100 churches in the State destitute of preachmg, or 
only furnished with occasional supplies. The ministers and churches of the Baptist and 
Methodist denominations are each probably more numerous than those of the Presbyte- 
rian, while in the Episcopal diocese of Ohio, there are 12 or 15 clergy, and about the 
same number of churches. With regard to the aggregate number oi ministers of the 
sd>eve denominations, it is not possible H>r me to speak with precise accuracy. But I am 
doubtless safe in declaring, that all the efficient ministers, of all evangelical denomina- 
^me, in ttie State of Ohio, cannot now be estimated at more than 500. Estimating, 
therefore, the population of the State at 1,000,000, and supposing 1,000 hearers to attend 
statedly on the preaching of each of the above ministers, there are still, in that single 
Sta^, not less than 500,000 of the people destitute. The importance of having the m- 
struetions of the gospel conveyed to this immense mass of imEiortal mind, is doubted by 
Bone who love our Lord Jesus Christ, and we rejoice that by many it is beginning to be 
deeply felt The means, therefore, by which this may be effected cannot but be con- 
ieBtpihttd with interest by all who pray fbr its accomplishment. Among the most prom- 
i&ent and indispensable or these are our national benevolent societies, whose efforts have 
hitherto been so signally blessed. But the local provisions in each State, for literary and 
reMgious instruction, are not second in importance to any other means for the improve- 
ment and sanctification of the public mind."* 

There are in Kentucky not far from 600,000 inhabitants, and the whole supply of 
Presbyterian ministers is about fifty, and these, it is said, are one fourth of the whole 
number of mimsters, of all denominations, in the State. It is therefore estimated that 
400,000 souls in Kentucky, are destitute of the stated administration of the gospel. 

The States of Mississippi and Alabama, extending from the gulf of Mexico to Arkansas, 
and from Alabama to Texas, containing an extent of territory 560 miles long, and 360 
broad, and an area of 99,000 square miles, a territory one third larger than the whole of 
New England, with a population of at least 500,000, and increasing, especially in Louisi- 
ma, with unexampled rapidity, enjoy &e labors of not more than 18 or 20 Presbyterian 
and Episcopal ministers, toge&er with a small number of Methodists and Baptists. Sup- 
posing the latter to have five times as many ministers as the Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
uans, and allowing one minister to a thousand souls, 100,000 of the population may be 
considered as supplied, while 400,000 are destitute of &e proper means of instruction, and 
many of them of all means, t 

Baptists. The following table has been prepared firom the Philadelphia Baptist 
Tract Magazine for January, 1830. In regard to some of the Associations the informatioa 
is not of so recent date as would be desirable. Considerable additions ought to be made» 
eq^ially in the number of communicants. 

Stcde. JYo, Assist. JTo, Chhs, JV*o. Mm, Comm, 



Alabama, 


12 


219 


130 


8,953 




Afississippiy 


3 


58 


12 


1,714 




Louisiana, 


1 


28 


14 


1,021 




Arkansas, 


1 


8 


2 


88 




Tennessee, 


11 


214 


141 


11,971 




Kentucky, 


25 


442 


289 


37,520 




Ohio, 


14 


240 


140 


8,801 




Indiana, 


11 


181 


127 


6,513 




Illinois, 


6 


80 


69 


2,432 




Missouri, 


9 


111 


67 


3,955 




Michigan, 
West Virginia, 


1 


5 


2 


187 




5 


80 


50 


8,000 




West Pennsylvania, 


2 

101 


35 


20 


1,500 




Total, 


1,701 


1,068 


92,655 





• Soe Home Miniooary, March, 1830, pp. ITS, 173. f Ibid. Sept. 1827, pp. 78, 79. 



Conference, 


Whites, 


Colored, 


Pittsburg, 


22,427 


168 


Ohio, 


86,064 


268 


Missouri, 


8,972 


414 


Illinois, 


22,021 


172 


Kentucky, 


22,074 


4,884 


Tennessee, 


21,722 


8,248 


Holstein, 


18,270 


2,182 


Mississippi, 


11,765 


4,247 



89 


6 


107 


10 


80 


1 


74 


2 


92 


16 


102 


1 


62 


4 


62 
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Allowing for the additions which have unquestionably been made since these returns 
were forwarded, we may safely state the number of Baptist Associations to be 1 10 ; of church- 
es, 1,800 ; of ministers, 1,120; of members in communion, 90,000. 

/ Methodists. From the General Minutes of the several Annual Conferences of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, for 1830, we present the following view of the Conferences, 
within the Valley of the Mississippi. 

Indicau, Toted, Trao, Preach, S u peran, 

22,590 

218 86,545 

4,886 

22,193 

26,958 

786 25,706 

15,450 

8,248 19,255 

Total, 8 conferences ; 153,315 whites in connexion ; 15,576 colored ; 4,192 Indians ; 
173,083 in all ; 618 travelling preachers ; 40 superannuated preachers. 

Cumberland Presbyterians. In February, 1810, the Cumberland Presbytery 
was formed in Tennessee, without any connexion wiUi the Presbyterian Church, princi- 
pally because the Synod of Kentucky refused to set aside the rule of the Presbyterian 
Church, which requires a classical education as a qualification for licensure to preach the 
gospel. It was at a period of considerable religious excitement, when the labors of clergy- 
men were in great demand. They dissented, in some respects, from the Confession of Faith 
of the General Assembly, particularly in regard to the doctrines of reprobation, limited 
atonement, &c At first there were but nine preachers in the connexion, four only of 
whom were ordained. They have now a Synod consisting of several Presbyteries. The 
additions to the churches in this Synod, during the last year (1829^ were nearly 8,500, 
about 1,000 of whom received baptism. The number of preachers is much smaller than 
the wants of the denomination require. They have a flourishing College at IMnce- 
town, Ky. They also maintain one missionary at Charity Hall, among &e Chickasaw 
Indians. They are making efforts more and more to establish literary institutions, aiui 
extend the blessings of the gospel. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. I. Diocese of Ohio, Philander Chase, D. D. 
Bishop ; W. Sparrow, Gambler, Secretary ; inferior clergy, fourteen. II. Diocese of 
Mississippi, Secretary, M. W. E wing, Natchez ; four clergymen. HI. Diocese of Ken- 
tucky, four clergymen. lY. Diocese of Tennessee, three clergjrmen. There is one 
Episcopal clergyman in New Orleans ; two in Michigan Territory ; one in Arkansas ; 
one in Missouri ; two in Florida ; and, perhaps, ten in Western Virginia, and ten in West- 
em Pennsylvania; in ^W fifty one Episcopal clergymen in the Valley. Bishop Brownell, 
of Connecticut, in his recent tour through these regions, revived a number of decayed 
churches. 

German Reformed Church. The Synod of the German Reformed Church, is 
cromposed of seven classes. Of these, the Synod of Ohio, and a part of the Sjrnod of West 
Pennsylvania, fall west of the Alleshany mountains. The Synod of Ohio is not in imme- 
diate connexion with the General Synod, on account of its distance. They have in their 
connexion, 14 ordained ministers, one candidate, and about 100 synod congregations. In 
this church one minister has, usually, the care of several congregations. 

Emancipators. In 1805, a number of Baptist ministers and churches in Kentucky, 
took decided ground against negro slavery, both in principle and practice. In no other 
respect do they differ from the Calvinistic Baptists. Their number is said to be constantly 
increasing. . 

Tun KERB. This sect first appeared in America in 1719. They hold the doctrine of 
universal salvation, with some peculiar modifications. They have, probably, 40 or 50 
churches, principally in the Western States. 

Shakers. This denomination have churches at Union Village and Watervliet, Ohio; 
and at Pleasant Hill, and South Union, Kentucky. 

Papists. The number of Papal Dioceses, in this region, is six. I. Mobile, compre- 
hending Alabama and West Florida. II. New Orleans, including ^e States of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. III. St. Louis, comprehending the State of Missouri and the Ter- 
ritory of Arkansas. IV. Bardstown, including Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois. 
V. Cincinnati, including the State of Ohio. vl. Detroit, comprehending the Territory of 
Michigan. 

1. Mobile, A splendid cathedral has just been erected in this place. About two 
thirds of the inhabitants are Papists. The Pope has recently granted a considerable sum 
to Bishop Portier, to assist him m propagating the faith. 2. J\iw Orleans. In the State 
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of Looisiuia, the Papists have almost undisturbed possession. The State is divided into 
above twenty ecclesiasttcal parishes, most of which are provided with priests. The 
Catholic ladies of New Orleans have recently erected a church for public benefit, which 
cost $25,000. They have a flourishing College at New Orleans, and a large Lancastrian 
school. Numerous convents and nunneries are established in various parts of the State. 
There are but four Protestant churches in the State. 3. St, Louis. About one third of 
the inhabitants of St. Louis are Papists. A Catholic Collep^e has just been established 
here. At St Charles and other places in the State, Catliolics and Catholic institutions 
are found. In the two dioceses of St. Louis and New Orleans, the number of priests is 
more than 100. They have one theological seminary, two colleges, several schools for 
boys, and 10 convents, in which are 600 pupils. 4. Bcurdstown, There are 21 priests 
in Kentucky, 80 congregations, besides many scattered families. In the other States 
in the diocese, there are but few Papal congregations. 6. CincinruiH. A cathedral is 
building at Cincinnati, 90 feet long, and 45 feet wide. Eleven churches are built in 
Ohio, and two are in prospect. Preparations are making for building a seminary. £ishop 
Fenwick, of Cincinnati, began with five communicants ; in 1827, he had 300. The Pa- 
pists say that their numbers are rapidly increasing in Cincinnati, and in the State at large, 
not only from the arrival of foreigners, but by frequent conversions. 6. Detroit. At 
Mackinaw they have a chapel and a small congregation. About 45 miles from Mackinaw 
are 300 Catholic Indians, of the Ottawa tribe. In this diocese are six houses for worship, 
and, according to the estimate of Protestants, 4,000 Papists. The Papists, however, reckon 
7,000, including fur traders. 

GeITERAL SUMICARY. 

Denomination* Ministers. Churches, Communicants. 

Presbyterians, 614 / 924 60,407 

Methodists, 688* 1,500 173,083f 

BapUsts, 1,063 1,701 90,000 

Protestant Episcopal, 51 60{ 2,000^ 

Cumberland Presbyterians, 40t 70t 7,000{ 

Other smaU Sects, 70t 200 16,000t 

Papists, 130 130 

Total, (not including the Papists, nor the local Methodist preachers,) ministers, 2,478; 

churches, 4,455 ; communicants or members, 848,490. 
The whole population of the Valley of the Mississippi may be estimated at 4,000,000. 

A general distribution of them may be made in the Allowing manner, with tolerable 

accuracy. 

DenominaHon, Population, 

Methodist, 800,000 

Baptist, 700,000 

Presbyterian, 550,000 

Papal, 450,000 

Protestant Episcopal, 50,000 

Cumberland Presbyterians, 80,000 

Several smaller sects, 100,000 

Total, 2,730,000 

Leaving about 1,300,000 who are not attached to any religious sect. 



VI. SKETCH OF KECENT BENEVOLENT EFFORTS. 

Colonization Society. Several causes have conspired to render this Society pop- 
ular at the West. The decided friendship, and active cooperation of the great statesman 
of Kentucky, Henry Clay, is not the least important He has appeared, on several 
occasions, as the warm, fearless, eloquent advocate of the rights of the colored pop- 
ulation. His speech, on the 17th of December last, before the Kentucky Colonization 
Society, is worthy of universal diffusion. Another cause of the popularity of the Society^ 
is the wish which is becoming very general, in Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
other States, to be delivered from the slave system. They are becoming more and more 
aware of the indisputable truth, that slave labor is a curse to the soil, on which it is ex- 
pended. 

In July, 1829, Mr. Josiah F. Polk commenced an agency for the Society in the west- 
em States. He travelled over a great part of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Virginia, 

* Travelling preacberi. f Membery of the Methodist connexion. % E«tiniated. 
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Kfirth CftroUiiay considerable poitioiis of lodiaiia, and Alabama, and vleitad ey^ eounty 
in Tennesaee. He travelled about 700 miles in die irtage coach, and 6,000 on horseback ; 
organized SO Auxiliary Societies, three of which are State Societies, Xiidiana, Alabama, 
and Tennessee : 26 of the above Societies are in the slave States. 

The State Society in Kentucky is making the most vigorous efforts, by the employ- 
ment of agents, to visit every county in the State. BIr. Polk says, " That the colored 
population is considered by the people of Tennessee and Alabama, in general, as an im- 
mense evil. He saw several large and wealthy planters preparing to remove to Texas, 
for the simple reason that their slaves were unprofitable." Mr. Polk received donations 
and subscriptions to the amount of about $2,500. The Rev. Henry B. Bascom, President 
of Madison College, Pa., also performed a very successful agency, raising in Kentucky 
alone nearly $800. State auxiliaries exist, we believe, in all the western States, with 
the exception of Missouri, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Many individuals in these States 
entertain the decided opinion, that it is the right and duty of the general governmeot lib- 
erally to patronize, from the national treasury, the plan of African colonization. Were 
the question to be tried in Congress, we should anticipate a very general vote in its favor 
from the western representatives. 

Americax Education Society. In November, 1829, the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, 
formerly of Bridgeport, Ct., commenced his labors as an agent of this Society, in the great 
Western Valley ; his particular location being at Cincinnati. Mr. Vail has visited many 
parts of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, &c. ; and has met with uniform and encouraging suc- 
cess. In his tours, he has seen from 50 to 80 young men, a majority of whom, through 
his instrumentality, will probably at least attempt a course of study preparatory to tne 
ministry. At the close of March, 1830, Mr. Vail had collected about $1,200, besides 
securing a prospective legacy of |(2,000. In June, Mr. Vail reported that twelve tempo- 
rary scholarships (^75 a year for seven years) had been secured in Cincinnati, and fifteen 
in Chillicothe, Circleville, Columbus, Granville, Newark, and several smaller towns, 
most of which are in the bounds of the Chillicothe Presbytery. In about nine 
months, Mr. Vail was instrumental, by the blessing of God, in securing forty temporary 
scholarships ; twenty of them in Cincinnati, and most of the others in Ohio, amounting in 
all to three thousand dollars a year. Mr. Vail, in the prosecution of his agency, has met 
with many circumstances of great interest, showing that the work of preparing men for 
the ministry, is one of vital importance to all the great interests of the western regions. 
He remarks, that probably no branch of the Christian enterprize, which has been pre- 
sented before the western churches and ministers, has excited so deep and lively an in- 
terest, and secured so cheerful a cooperation, as the cause of education for the ministry. 
The peculiar features of the American Education Society — the loaning system, with the 
smallness of appropriations, presenting the most powerfiil motives to industry, economy, 
and self-denial ; and the plan of high accountability, and of pastoral supervision,— have 
called forth a spontaneous and almost uniform expression of approbation from the fiiends 
of religion, wherever made known in the West. 

It is an interesting fact, as showing the benevolence of the Christians of Cincinnati, 
that during the year previous to that m which they subscribed twenty temporary scholar- 
ships to the Education Society, they had raised $40,000 for churdies, ^,000 for the 
Lane Seminary, $2,000 for a Bible and Tract Depository, besides considerable sums for 
Foreign and Domestic Missions, City Missions, Sabbath Schools, &c. llie greater part 
was done by three Presbyterian churches. 

A Society ibr the State of Indiana, was formed at Hanover, Jefferson Co., on the 27tfa 
of January, 1830. Auxiliary Societies are to be formed through the State. 

In October, 1829, the Rev. Ansel R. Clark proceeded to the Western Reserve, in Ohio, 
to labor as an agent. This territory contains 100,000 inhabitants, mostly descendants of 
the New England Pilgrims. The number of Presbyterian ministers is about 60, and the 
churches over 100. While the Reserve contains but one eighth of the territory, it has 
one third of the Presbyterian ministers and churches of the whole State of Ohio. In 
October, 1829, the Western Reserve Branch of the American Education Society, was 
formed at Hudson. In August, 1830, during the session of the Presbytery of Michigan, 
an Education Society was formed for that territory, auxiliary to the Western Reserve 
Branch. From eighteen hundred to ttoo thoiuand dollars have been subscribed, in the 
Reserve, during ten months of the year commencing Oct. 1829 ; a considerable part of it 
has been paid. At one time, $500 were paid to the Treasurer of the Branch. Mr. Clark 
has been the means oi accomplishing great good in this interesting region. The Direc- 
tors of the Society have lately appointed him a permanent agent, to labor in the Reserve, 
and in Michigan. 

AM£RicAi>r Tract Society. Previously to May, 1827, Tracts to the value of only 

f700 had reached the States west of the Alleghany mountains. During the year 1827-8, 
racts exceeding that value were gratuitously distributed in tho^e States. The whole 
amount of remittances, during that year, from Auxiliaries heyond the Alleghanies, was 
$3,008. In the same States, 65 Auxiliary Societies were in operation. On the 19th of 
November, 1828, Rev. Oman Eastman, Secretary of the American Tract Society, in Bos- 
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toD, was iqipointed permanent agent in the Valley ofihe l^Gssiasippi. From $1,000 to 
^,000 were raised in Boston and in the vicinitv, to aid him in die prosecution of his 
work. Five ahle assistants accompanied him. The results of their labors were most ani- 
mating. During the year, Auxiliaries in that region remitted $5,528, for Tracts at cost. 
JEight huivlred thousand pages were distributed gratuitously. Eleven millions of 
pages of these messengers of salvation were sent into the VaUey during the year. More 
than $1,100 were subscribed in Cincinnati. Abundant encouragement was furnished 
of the great and immediate utility of these labors. Editions of the Christian Almanac 
were printed at Pittsburg, Pa. ; Huntsville, Tuscaloosa, and Washington, Alab. ; New 
Orieans, La. ; Nashville, Tenn. ; Lexington, Ky. ; and Cincinnati, Ohio. During the 
year 1829-30, twelve Auxiliaries in the valley of the Mississippi, remitted from $10,000 
to $11,000. The Auxiliary at Cincinnati remitted $2,196 44. It has 57 Auxiliaries. 
At a special meeting in New Orleans, $681 were subscribed. Six agents labored in the 
Valley of the Mississippi during the year. In those parts of the State of Mississippi 
where Societies could not be formed, more than 100,000 pages of Tracts were gratuitously 
distributed. For New Orleans and the vicinity, 500,000 pages were granted. Perma- 
nent depositories are established in almost all the principal towns. The whole amount of 
Tracts sent into those regions the last year, were 24,099,800 pages, of which 2,655,067 
were for gratuitous distribution. The total receipts from the same portion of country, 
were $14,927 13, about all in payment for Tracts. 

American Home Missioitart Societt. During the first year after its forma- 
tion, 1826-7, it employed 16 missionaries in Ohio, 4 in Michigan, 3 in Indiana, 2 in» Ten- 
nessee, 4 in Kentucky, 2 in Illinois, 8 in Missouri, 1 in Louisiana — 36 in all. In the sec- 
ond year of its labors, 27 missionaries were employed in Ohio, 9 in Indiana, 5 in Michi- 
gan, 5 in Missouri, 4 in Kentucky, 3 in Illinois, and 3 in other States — 56 in all. From 
Sie western States about $300 or $400 were contributed to uie funds. During the third 
year, 1828-9, 43 missionaries were employed in Ohio, 12 in Indiana, 8 in Illinois, 6 in 
Missouri, 5 in Michigan Territory, and 11 in other States and Territories — 81 in all. 
About $700 or $800 were contributed in those States. During the last year, 1829-30, 
€2 missionaries were employed in Ohio, 90 congregations and missionary districts 
supplied, and $9,235 pledged by the Society, for the support of the missionaries 
employed there. In Indiana, 18 missionaries, 26 missionary districts, and $3,367 
pledged. In Louisiana, 3 missionaries, 4 congregations, and $1,000 pledged. In Illinois, 
12 missionaries, 15 congregations, and $2,236 pledged. In Michigan Territory, 10 mis- 
sionaries, 14 missionary congregations, and $1,287 pledged. In the other western States, 
19 missionaries, 28 congregations, and about $3,700 pledged. 

In February, 1830, a Committee of Agency was established at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Western Committee will correspond with the Eastern, and with such other organizations 
as shall choose to cooperate with it ; and thus the strength of the western churches will 
be combined with the resources of their friends on the AUantic slope, to plant the stan- 
dard of the cross of Christ in every township in the nation. 

Board of Missions of the Generai* Assemblt. Of the missionaries employed 
by this Board in 1829-30, 45 labored in Ohio, 11 in Indiana, 42 in Alabama, 6 in Ken- 
tucky, 6 in Tennessee, 4 in Illinois, 5 in Mississippi, 3 in Missouri, 1 in the North West- 
em Territory — 83 in all. The whole number of Auxiliaries, at present, is 350. More 
than 100 of them were organised in Ohio, Kentucky, and North Carolina, in the six 
months before May last. 

American Temperance Society. The Temperance reformation has very much 
extended its influence at the West. In the last annual report of the American Tempe- 
rance Society, it is mentioned that there were 8 Societies in Alabama, 30 in Ohio, 9 in 
Kentucky, 5 in Tennessee, 4 in Mississippi, 13 in Indiana, 1 in Illinois, 3 in Michigan, 1 
in Missouri — 74 in all. Doubtless these reports were very imperfect. It is, perhaps, 
safe to say that there are two hundred Temperance Associations in the Central Valley, 
at the present time. On the supposition that these Societies embrace, on an average, 100 
members each, the whole number who have renounced the use of ardent spirits, will be 
20,000 : or if the average number be 150, 30,000. 

American Bible Society. From the last report of this Society, we gather the 
following facts. Ohio — Three counties, Washington, Cayahoga, and Portage, have com- 
pleted the supply within their respective limits. So much has been accomplished to- 
wards the supply of this State, that it is believed that the remainder of the work will be 
performed before May, 1831. In 1829-30, 23,171 books were sent to Ohio, 12,944 of 
which were entire Bibles. Kentucky — The Louisville Bible Society has supplied, or is 
about supplying, six counties. Three agents have been employed in the State. There 
u strong ground to hope that all the families will be supplied with Bibles, by the desig- 
nated time. 19,810 books were sent to this State, 14,405 of which were entire Bibles. 
Tennessee — Much remains to be done in supplying this State. 10,404 books were for- 
warded to this State, 6,757 of which were entire Bibles. Three agents were employed. 
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In East Tennessee, the Bible cause has been more than usually prosperous. Indiana — 
The Rev. Isaac Reed, of Bloomrngton, undertook to explore and supply (the Society fiir- 
nishing him with Bibles) 9 counties. A State Society has been formed. In many coun- 
ties, the destitution is represented to be great. The population is rapidly increasing, and 
every inducement is presented to the fnends of the Bible, to make exertions for its difiii- 
sion. 14,408 books were sent to the State, 7,791 of which were entire Bibles. Illinois — 
Bond and Madison counties are supplied. The Bible Society of the State, formed nearly 
two years since, has manifested an earnest disposition to aid the Bible effort, but has been 
prevented for want of agents. Miasovri — In the county of St. Louis, 400 Bibles have 
been distributed, and the destitute supplied. Washington and Cape Girardeau counties, 
and St. Charles, are making efforts to supply their destitute. Eight Auxiliaries are in a 
languishing condition, and greatly need an agent. The rest of the State is without Aux- 
iliaries, and, to a lamentable degree, without Bibles. 452 entire Bibles only were sent 
to ^is State, during the last year. Alabama — ^Franklin county has been supplied. In 
one county, 418 destitute families were found ; in another, 647. To supply the rapidly 
increasing number of Sabbath school children, 1,500 small Testaments were circulated. 
2,222 books were ordered to Alabama, 1,864 of which were entire Bibles. Mississippi — 
There are in this State but two Auxiliaries of the American Bible Society, though the 
State Society itself has several. It is very doubtful whether this State will be supplied. 
1,189 books have been sent, 463 of which were entire Bibles. Louisiana — ^The object 
of supplying the entire State is before the consideration of the State Society. The Upper 
Faubourg oi New Orleans has been supplied ; and agents were engaged in making distri- 
butions through the State. 1,950 bool» were sent. Arkansas Territory — Three Aux- 
iliaries exist in this Territory — one of them the Arkansas Bible Society. 818 books have 
been sent to the Territory. Michigan — Three Auxiliaries have been formed in this 
Territory. That of Monroe county has supplied the destitute within its bounds, and 
given a donation of $50 towards the general supply. 530 books have been forwarded. 

Ohio, 68 Auxiliaries ; Kentucky, 30 ; Indiana, 34 ; Illinois, 24 ; Mississippi, 3 ; Louisi- 
ana, 2 ; Michigan, 4 ; Alabama, 7 ; Missouri, 17 ; Arkansas, 3. — ^Total, 192. 

By the late " Montiily Extracts" of the American Bible Society, it appears, that in the 
six New England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, the sup- 
ply is nearly completed. Strong expectations are indulged, that the supply will be com- 
pleted in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, before April next. Much will be left to be done in the remaining States. 

American Sunday School Union. The following table, from the last annual 
report, contains some of the more important facts, in reference to this subject. 

State, Schools. Teaeh, Sehol, Tch.pr.reL Sck.do<, VoU.Lik. 

Alabama, 26 230 1,658 19 14 1,459 

Mississippi, 9 47 316 

Louisiana, 6 36 570 

Tennessee, 48 339 2,942 5 25 850 

Kentucky, 20 - 253 1,697 18 8 1,321 

Ohio, 276 2,313 16,910 67 95 14,547 

Indiana, 100 741 5,651 6 8 6,900 

111. and Missouri, 106 472 8,697 6,000 

Arkansas, 2 18 146 5 150 

Michigan, 1 23 161 11 390 

W. Virginia, estim. 20 200 2,000 10 10 1,000 

W. Penn. estim. 100 1,000 6,000 50 50 3,000 



Total, 709 6,572 43,659 181 211 35,117 

Thirteen Auxiliary Sabbath schools exist in Alabama ; 5 in Mississippi ; 3 in Louisi- 
ana ; 9 in Tennessee ; 16 in Kentucky ; 54 in Ohio ; 4 in Indiana ; 1 in Missouri and 
Illinois ;. 2 in Arkansas ; 1 in Michigan ; probably 10 in Western Virginia ; and 20 in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Important Measures. On the 25th of May, 1830, the Rev. Francis Wayland, jr. D. D. 
President of Brown University, preached a sermon in behalf of the American Sunday- 
School Union, at Philadelphia, on the " Encouragements to Religious Eflbrt." It is 
characterized by powerful original thought, and enforced by animated appeals. In his 
closing page, the preacher remarked, " That the effects of the decisions of the audience, 
whom he was addressing, might be felt in the remotest hamlet of the land. To us is 
offered the high honor of commencing this work, in a manner that shall give the cheer- 
ing promise oi its successful completion ; and of awakening this new world to welcome 
the first beams of the Sun of righteousness." 

On the day succeeding that on which this sermon was delivered, at the anniversary 
services of the American Sunday School Union, the following resolution, offered by the 
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Rev. Thomas M*Auley, D. D. LL. D. of Philadelphia, aiid seconded by the Rev. Lyman 
fieecher, D. D. of Boston, was adopted by a numerous vote, expressed by the rising of a 
ooDgregation of more than 2,000 people. 
"Beaolved, That the American Sunday School Union, in rsliance upon 

DIVINE AID, WILL, WITHIN TWO YEARS, ESTABLISH A SuNDAY SCHOOL IN 
EVERY DESTITUTE PLACE WHERE IT IS PRACTICABLE, THROUGHOUT THE VaL- 

LiT or THE Mississippi." 

On the evening of the same day, a meeting was held in Philadelphia, at which Robert 
Ralston, Esq. presided, and which was addressed, with great animation and effect, by 
several distinguished laymen and clergymen. Considerable subscriptions were made in 
behalf of the object. On the Monday following, the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, then in session, passed a vote earnestly commending the subject to the 
attention of the churches. On the evening of the same day, another meeting was held, 
and various gentlemen pledged the following. 

To form 150 schools. 

To supply 32 counties (exclusive of the 150 schools). 

To labor to the amount of three years, and to pay $12,000 in money. 

Various resolutions were offered, one among others, recommending to all friends of the 
cause, to offer unceasing prayers that God would raise up and qualify competent teachers 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. % 

A third meeting was held on the 4th of June, Hon. VTllliam Milnor, Mayor of the city, 
in the chair. The following was a part of the results. 

Female Society of St. Andrew's church, $ 200 

Four gentlemen in behalf of First Presbyterian church, . . . 2,000 

From ten ladies, 50 

From Dr. M'Auley's church, in addition to $5,000 previously pledged, 600 

The whole amount pledged at this meeting, was more than $5,000. 

On Wednesday evening, June 9th, a very large meeting was held at the Masonic Hall, 
in the city of New York, at which his Honor Chancellor Walworth presided. Subscrip- 
tions and donations were made to the amount of $11,456. On Saturday, June 21st, a 
second meeting was held. Judge Piatt presiding. It was addressed by various gentle- 
men, among whom was Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. The subscrip- 
tions and donations amounted to $2,429, which, added to that collected at the previous 
meeting, amounted to $15,229, making the sums collected in New York and Philadel- 
phia, about $40,000. 

One young lady, in New York, subscribed more than they all. " — has no 

money, but subscribes herself, to go as a teacher wherever called for.** 

These proceedings were warmly approved and seconded by the Dutch Reformed, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and other denominations, in all parts of the country. About $700 or $800 
were collected by the Baptist churches in Philadelphia; $600 were subscribed at a 
meeting of the General Association of Massachusetts ; $500 at Brooklyn, N. Y. ; $215 in 
the Union church, New York city. Considerable sums have been subscribed in various 
places, in the western country, particularly at Cincinnati, Louisville, and Lexington. A 
number of agents, and a still larger number of Sabbath school teachers, have left New 
England, and the middle States, for tiie western regions. The creat obstacle in the way 
of tte perfect success of this great enterprise, is the lamentable deficiency in the number 
of ministers of the gospel. Sabbatii schools, unless permanently established, (which 
cannot be done very well without a local ministry,) will fail of answering a very valuable 
purpose. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has, in the Valley of the Mississippi, about seventy 
Sabbath School Societies, auxiliary to the Sunday School Union of the Methodist' Epis- 
copal Church. Some of these Auxiliaries include a presiding Elder's district, some cir- 
cuits, and others villages. Of course, there are several individual schools included in 
most, if not all these Auxiliary Societies. It is thought that there are not less than 600 
schools attached to these several Auxiliaries, including probably about 30,000 children. 
The Methodist preachers were the pioneers in the work of evangelizing the inhabitants 
of the western regions, extending their labors in a ratio with the increase and extension 
of the frontier settlements.^ 



VII. GENERAL VIEWS, OR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE COM- 
PARED WITH OTHER PORTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

1. Area, or Superficial. Contents. Estimating the whole area of the United 
States at two millions four hundred thousand square miles, we may give three hundred 

* Sm M«tbodiit Christian AdToeato and Journal. 
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and fifty thousand to the Atlantic slope ; five hundred and fifty thousand to the Padfie, 
and fifteen hundred thousand to the Central Valley. Estimating the whole area at two 
millions of square miles, we may assign three hundred and fifty thousand to the Atlantic 
regions, four hundred and fifty thousand to the Pacific, and thirteen hundred thousand to 
the Central regions.* Whatever estimate may be made, we may safely say that the 
Central Division contains nearly three fourths of the land area of the United States^ 



2. COMPARISOX m THE LENGTH OF THE RiVEBS. 



Atlantic Slope. 



Conneclicut, 
Hudson, . . 
Delaware, . 
Potomac, 
Susquelianna, 
James, . . 



Length. 

. 4tK) 

. 324 

. 305 

. 290 

. ^40 

. 600 



Mississippi V^ley. 
Mississippi, . . . 3,000 



Padfie Slope. 



Missouri, 
Ohio, . . 
Arkansas, . 
Red, . . 
WlHte, . . 
Tennessee, 
Comberlaud, 



3,000 
1.360 
2,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,200 
700 



Columbia, 

Lewis's, 

Clark's, 



Length, 

i,ooe 

800 
500 



3. Internal Improvements, or ctmotmt cfmon$y expended in ectek State omd 
Territory of the United States, upon works of internal improvement, paid from the 
Treasury of the United States, from the adoption of the Federal Constitution, to Oct. 
1st, 1828. 



Atlantic Statei. 

Maine, 511,724 00 

Massachusetts, 104.042 46 

Connecticut, 2,069 97 

Rhode Island, 195 19 

New York, 68,148 45 

Pennsylvania, 39,728 32 

Delaware, 307,104 01 

Maryland, 10,000 00 

Virginia, 150,000 00 

North Carolina, 1,000 00 



Total, 



5694,012 39 



Western States. 

Kentucky, 590,000 00 

Tennessee, 4,200 00 

Ohio 390,159 03 

Indiana, 108,623 88 

Illinois, 8,000 00 

Mississippi, 49,385 52 

Alabama, 81,762 78 

Missoui-i, 22,702 24 

Arkansas, 44,690 74 

Michigan, 45,607 95 

Florida, 79,902 91 

Roads, canals, surveys, 4tc. > « =^7 e^n /;«> 
nearly all in West. Slates. J -^^^^^^ «>2 



Total, 53,585,534 67 

Expended in the Atlantic States, six hundred and ninety-four thousand and twelve dol- 
lars, and thirty- nine cents ; in the Central Valley, three millions five hundred eighty- 
five thousand five hundred and thirty-five dollars, and. sixty-seven cents. 

4. Comparative View of teTe Militia, in the tears 1811 and 1827. 



Atlantic. 



Maine, . . . 
New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, . 
Vermont, . . 
New York, . 
New Jersey, . 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, . . 
District of Columbia, 



1811. 

24,805 
70,710 

4,200 
20.384 
20,439 
95,324 
33,740 
74,074 

8,346 
33,410 
63,429 
60,177 
32,958 
25,243 

2,245 



1&27. 
40,209 
30,159 
54,936 

9,460 

25,581 

25,731 

150,027 

42,283 

127,775 

7,451 
40,091 
80,662 
60,660 
36,429 
25,729 

2,317 



Western. 



Alabama, . 
Mississippft, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, . . 
Indiana, 
Illinois, ^ 
Missouri, . 
Michigan . 
Arkansas, . 
West Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, . 



1811. 

2,151 

5,945 
16,822 
40,599 
28,099 

2,067 



1,028 

20,000 
16,000 



J827. 

23,000 

12,274 

5,291 

42,685 

70,266 

110,364 

37,787 

8,910 

3,824 

1,503 

40,000 
20,000 



133,711 376,632 



561,024 773,526 

Militia In Atlantic States, in 181 1, . 561 ,024 

" '* " 1827, . 773,526 

Increase io 15 years, . . . , . 212,502 



Militia in Western States, in 1811, . i33,7U 

" « 1827, . 376,632 

Increase in 16 years, 24^,921 



* Thero 1b considerable diversity, especially in regard to the unorganized Terrttoriea, in the estimates of 
different geographers. We have given toe BtaAU an ertiONite cf the Valley, on p. 117. 
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1^. COMPARATIYB YlEW OF PSRIODICAl. JoTTBlTALS, 1828. 



Mlantie Statu, 
Maine, 

Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, 
YeriDont, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York; 
New Jersey^ 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 

Disuict of Columbia, 
Virginia, 
Nortii Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 



1775. 1810. 



7 


32 


1 


12 




14 


2 


7 


4 


11 


4 


66 




8 


9 


71 




2 


2 


21 




6 


2 


23 


2 


10 


5 


10 


1 


13 



18Q8. 
29 
78 
17 
21 
14 
33 

161 
22 

185 

4 

37 

9 

34 
20 
16 
18 



WiutemanUeM, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Michigan, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Cherokee Nation, 



1775. 



18ia 
1 

4 

10 

6 

17 

14 



1898. 

10 
6 
9 
8 

23 

17 
2 
4 
6 
1 
1 



6. Growth or the whole United States. That part of the United States em- 
t)raced by the census of 1820, comprised an area of 600,000 square miles, within a trifling 
fraction ; nor has the subsequent extension of population, in the last 8 years, materiaU j 
enlar{;ed the actually inhabited territory. If we therefore assume 000,000 square miles 
as the really populated part of the United States, and in round numbers suppose the 
inhabitants of the United States to be 13,000,000, the distributive population would be 
only 22 to the square mile. 

The following table gives the estimated progressive population of the United States, 
from the first census, in 1790, to 1940, or through a period of 5 generations, of 90 years 
each. The basis of calculation is the ratio of increase from 1790 to 1800, from 1800 to 
1810, from 1810 to 1820. This ratio is 3j per cent To be in moderate limits, however, 
3 per cent is assumed after 1840. 





Affregate. 


White. 


Colored. 


1790 


8,929,328 






1800 


6,399,026 






1810 


7,408,270 


5,880,000 


1,528,270 


1820 


10,199,327 


8,096,618 


2,102,809 


1830 


14,048,064 


11,149,833 


2,893,731 


1840 


19,335,810 


15,241,101 


4,114,709 


1850 


26,168,079 


20,412,000 


6,756,079 


1860 


85,167,708 


27,307,590 


7,860,118 


1870 


47,368,544 


36,699,308 


16,669,236 


1880 


63,661,808 


49,332,107 


14,329,701 


1890 


85,656,141 


66,447,401 


19,208,740 


1900 


115,114,687 


89,288,809 


25,825,878 


1910 


154,704,494 


120,022,780 


36,074,186 


1920 


207,210,000 


160,240,502 


47,136,763 


1930 


287,795,915 


215,350,000 


63,347,851 


1940 


386,769,572 


289,412,000 


86,000,000 



** It may not be irrelevant to make some comparative estimates of the distributive popu- 
lation of the United States, as it is stated prospectively in 1940. Rejecting for mountains, 
sterile plains, and other places incapable of dense population, 727,300 square miles, will 
leave to the United States 1,500,000 square miles, equal as an aggregate to 'as great an 
extent of southern and central Europe, in respect to soil, climate or commercial facility. 
If we suppose 386 millions distributed over one million five hundred thousand square 
miles, it gives 257 and a small surplus fraction to each. This falls far short of some large 
districts of Europe. It is now a well established fact, that the general population of Eu- 
rope is slowly, and in some of the already dense sections, rapidly on the increase, and 
those who deny to the territoiy of the United States, limited as I have reduced the 
habitable extent, an equality to Europe, have studied comparative geography to little 
purpose, and those who deny or neglect the influence on population, of moral and politi- 
cal causes, are badly qualified to decide upon the philosophy of history. 

7. Growth of the Ceittral Valley. "There is another and a roost momentous 
point of view, in which the population of the United States may be placed ; that is, the 
certain change of the seat of power, by the nK>tion of central force, from the Atlantic 
dope, into the central basin. The United States* part of the Atlantic slope, amounts to 
252,300 square miles, whilst it is evident, that excluding HbSi immense regions of Mis« 
aouri, more than one million of square miles spread in Uie central valley. With every 
rational deduction, the capabilities of the interior section to sustain population exceed that 
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IlliUDU, 

Indiana, 
Kentucky, 
Loutelana, 
Michigan, 



14^3 
5S,2H 
147,178 



Total, 1,078,325 

<* In this eatimale, no notice is taken of western Y 
but restricted to whole organized Stales and Tenito 
74(1,000 square mileB, or only a diatrihutite populatii 
here, Iherelbre, an immense ^ace equal to the one 
men have only recently placed Iheir residence, m 
and scattered, but where numbers are doubling di 
in the central baan amounts to at least 3,300,000, 
United States have increased in 38 yean, from abi 
has in a similar period, augmented from 100,000 b 
gravitating Ibrce westward. 

" When we carry into this analysis, the Increased ani 
municatioQ, the stil] pr6digious disparity of relative dens 
cheapness of land in the west, we are fully warranted i 
tion, that the respective ratio of increase between the i 
at least as great inequality as heretofore. On the pi 
papulation would double every ten years ; but to be wil 
calculated on a ratio of 6 per cent per annum. 

Popt^atioa of tht ctntrat baiin. 



I increasing facility of intercom. 
Lly of population, and consequeat 
a aasumin? as a base of calculs- 



1826 


3,000,000 


843 


6.875,960 


860 


16,729,633 


182T 


8,160,000 


844 


7,219.755 


661 


16,516,009 


1828 


8,807.600 


846 


7,580.740 


862 


17,341,809 


1829 


8.472,856 


846 


7.959.776 


863 


18,208.899 


1880 


8,646,496 


847 


8,357.760 


864 


19,119,344 


1831 


3,828,816 


848 


8,776,646 


865 


20.075,311 


1832 


4.020,268 


849 


9,194,425 


866 


21,079,076 


1B33 


4,221,265 


860 


9,654,145 


867 


22,133,029 


1834 


4,432,325 


851 


10,136.850 


868 


23,239,680 


1835 


4,663,940 


662 


10,843,690 


869 


24,401.664 


1SB6 


4,886.646 


863 


11,176.874 


870 


26,621.747 


1837 


6,130,976 


864 


11,735,717 


871 


26,902^34 


1838 


6.387 J520 


856 


12,324,603 


872 


28,247,975 


1839 


6,656,806 


866 


12,940,728 


873 


29.660,373 


1840 


6,989,716 


857 


13,587,768 


874 


81,143,391 


1841 


6,236,700 


868 


14,267,151 


875 


82,700,660 


1842 


6,548,535 


869 


14,980,508 







"By reference to the last table hut one, it will be seen the aggregate populalirai of ttis 
United States for 1870, is estimated at 47,368.644, and comparing that in the aame epodi, 
in the last table, it is shown (hat a period of less than 46 years trout the present lime. II 
sufficient to give superior pc^utatiOD to the central basin. In fact, the ratio used in (be 
last table is too low. If the march of the emigrating column to the west is not atresledby 
unforeseen causes, the preponderance will be in the baain of the Mississippi in less than 41 
years, or about 1865. And about that epoch, the relative density of populatjon will lio 
(he Atlaniic slope, 90 to the square mile, and on the central ba^ 25. If every lhil>( 
else is considered equal, the capabilities of farther increase after 1865 or 1870, will be U 9 
to 2 1-2. in favor of the centi^ basin of North America over the Atlantic slope ; and when 
each section is peopled in proportion to relative surface, the advantage of the central baaa 
must have an excess, as 80 to 22 or 40 to 11.'" 

• Sm Darin's Q««ttsfUoal Vitw, pp. 443.444. 
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DR. wisner's sermons—: 



DR. WISNER'S HISTORICAL. SER- 
MONS. 

These sermons give a detailed History 
of the Old South Church in Boston. They 
^ere delivered in May last, on the comple- 
tion of a century from the first occupancy 
of the present meeting-house. Appended 
to the sermons are fifty four pages of notes, 
many of which are d great interest and 
value. We have been surprised that the 
Editors of our periodical publications do not 
oftener enliven and enrich their pages with 
such passages as may be found on pp. 87, 
107, 108, and in the extremely interesting 
letter on the 111th page. In the last ser- 
mon, p. 64, we find some notices of the 
religious charities of this ancient church 
and congregation. The following vote is 
stated to be only one among many similar 
to be' found in the early records. 

" Voted, that twenty pounds be deliver- 
ed to Dea. Henchman, for the purchasing 
of bibles, to be distributed to the proper 
objects, as there shall be occasion ; that 
ten pounds be distributed in other books, at 
the discretion of the trustees ; that twenty 
pourids be given to Mr. Josiah Cotton, to 
encourage his settlement at Providence ; 
that fifteen pounds be given to the Rev. 
Mr. Matthew Short of Easton, for his en- 
couragement in the work of the ministry ; 
^oi fifteen pounds be given to the Rev. 
Mr. James Hale of Ashford, for his encour- 
agement in the work of the ministry ; that 
fifteen pounds be given to the Rev. Mr. 
Nathaniel Prentice of Dunstable, for his en- 
couragement in the work of the ministry, 
to be laid out in books as the trustees shall 
judge proper upon discoursing with hjm.*' 
About three months after, the following vote 
was passed, " That fifteen pounds be given 
to Joseph Secombe, towards his support at 
the college." 

Thus, says Dr. Wisner, «* Here was a 
Bible Society, a Tract Society, a Missionary 
Society, and an Education Society, more 
than a hundred years ago, all combined in 
one association ; and that association - was 
the Old South church and congregation." 



LIBERALITY OF BOSTON. 

Ix connection with the preceding para- 
graph, we add the following record of the 



LIlEtAtm OF BOSTON. [NoV. 

charities of the inhabitants of Boston, within 
the last SO years, as contained in a note ap« 
pended to President Quincy's recent Cen- 
tennial Address. 

Boston Atheneum, ....... S 75,000 

Humane Society, 520,791 

Boston Medical Dispensary, .... 19,000 

Massachusetts General Hospital, . . 354,400 

Massachusetts Charitable Society, . . 16,714 

Boston Penitent Fomale's Refuge, . . 15,172 

Fragment Society, 15,205 

Mechanic's Institution, 6,119 

Eye and Ear Infirmary, ...... 5,500 

Female Asylum, 79,582 

iSociety for the Diffusion pf Knpwiedge, 1,035 

■Religious and Moral Instruction Soc, . 523,500 

Charitable Mechanic Association, . . 15,000 

Asylum for Indigent Boys, .... 20,000 

Fatherless and Widows' Society, . . 6,380 

Howard Benevolent Society, .... 16,900 

Charitable Fund, ........ 95,000 

Massachusetts Cong. ChatitabiB Soc., • 51,000 

Seamen's Friend Society, 3,000 

American Elducation Society, • ■ ■ 40,000 

Bible Society, . . . .' 40,900 

Harvard College, &c., ;..... 5^696 

Andover Theological Institution, . • 21,824 

' Total, $1,163,758 

For relief of sufferers by fire in Bostob, 
$34,528 ; in Newburyport, $16,500 ; in St 
John's, $8,666; in Augusta, Ga., $2,264; 
in Wiscasset, $5,504. 

Moneys raised for the relief of men emi- 
nent for public serviced ; or for patronizing 
distinguished merit, &c. &c., $108,400. 

Amount collected for objects of general 
charity, for the promotion of literary, moral, 
or religious purposes, not included in the 
preceding, aAd not particularly speoified 
from motived of delicacy and proprietor, 
$469,425. Total, $1,809,045. 

QjT The Quarterly List of Ordmations 
and Deaths of Ministers^ which had been 
prepared for this number, are necessarily 
omitted. The next lists will include six^ 
instead of three months. 

__■■■■ III ■ ■ , ■ ■_!_ I l-M_l-l I -Ml- "^"^ 

EXPLANATION OP THE BiAP. 

To give aclearer view of the vast magnitude and 
progpective superiority of the Central Valley, we 
have furnished our readers with the map foUovinf 
page 142. Minute accuracy is not pretended. We 
wish to give only the general outlines. In the pre- 
paration of the map, and of the lines giving com- 
parative views, in the Table on page 143, we have 
received valuable assistance from Mr. Jacob Ab- 
bott, Principal of the Mount Vernon ftehool, Bos- 
ton. 
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AN EDUCATION SOCIETY OP THE XVU™ CENTURY. 



Thb Tract which we here republish, has been obligingly furnished us by the Librarian 
of the Historical Society of Boston. It is a venerable and interesting document, and so 
appropriate to the leading object of the Quarterly Register, that we shall require no 
apology fi)r inserting it entire on our pages. The reader will discover that Education 
Societies are not of so recent origin as some have imagined ; and that they are far from 
being peculiar, either to thia country, or to thu age. He wiU find in this tract an 
authentic record of an Education Society (brmed in England, almost two huitdrkd 
TEARS AGO ! Amoug its Patrons and Trustees he will recognize the names of Matthew 
Poole, Richard Baxter, William Bates, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Manton, Ralph Cud- 
worth, and John Stillingfleet, — forming, with others of kindred spirit, the purest and 
brightest constellation which arose in the church during the seventeenth century. The 
"Model" of this Education Society is the more worthy of notice because it contains 
the outline of a system thoroughly matured, and adapted to efficient and permanent ac- 
tion. The addresses by Poole and Baxter are worthy of their authors, and fit to be 
circulated and read to the end of time. With the results of these efforts we have 
no knowledge, beyond what is contained in the tract itself. From the fact, however, 
ih9t forty-four students were under patronage in the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, at the time the tract was published, there can be no doubt that many men whose 
names now shine with distinguished lustre in English history, were fitted for useful- 
ness by the fostering hand of this ancient Education Society. 



J Model for the maintaining of Students 
of choice abilities at the University,, and princi- 
folly in order to the Ministry, fVith Epistles 
and Recommendations, and an account of the set- 
tlement and practice of it in the Universities from 
the Doctors there. As also toith answers to such 
objections as are most plausible^ which may be 
made aga{nst iL And with the names qf the 
TrusUes. London. 164a 

The Preface. 
How dear the glory of God and the king- 
dom of Christ should be unto all, and is to 
every one in whom dweUeth the love of 
God, is on all hands acknowledged ; that it 
is a duty incumbent upon all men, not only 
to praise God with their lips, but also to 
honor God with their substance, and that in 
a proportionable manner to what the Lord 
hath been pleased to betrust them with; 
we wish it were as cheerfully practised as 
it will be readily granted. As there is no 
greater honor that can be put upon a crea- 
ture, than to be in a capacity of honoring 
God, especially when to this is added the 
blessing of a large and wise heart to under- 
stand how great a trust that is, and what a 
prions advantage is put into his hands ; so 
mere is no greater evidence of a sincere 
heart than to be unwilling to ofier to the 
Lord such sacrifices as cost nothing : And 
su it is a duty to honor God, so it is a duty 
also to study in what ways GJod may be hon- 
ored, and if one way be more conducing 
than another to the attainment of that great 
end, that way is most eligible, by wise and 

Sious Christians ; and although it is a lauda- 
le and necessary work to exercise charity 
towards the bodies of distressed persons, yet 
those must needs be the most noble acts of 

VOL. IIL 19 



charity which concern the souls of men, 
seeing both the o^ect of them is more ex- 
cellent, and the effects more durable. And 
as the means instituted by Christ for the 
good of souls, is the erection and mainten- 
ance of his church, and the supplying of it 
with an able and pious ministry : so it hath 
been in all ages the care of those whose 
hearts have been touched with a sense of 
Grod's honor, and a fervent desire of the 
church's enlargement, to aflbrd such liberal 
supplies and encouragement as might both 
prepare men for, and support them in the 
work of the ministry. And these are the 
ends which have been principally aimed at 
by all, but all have not used the same means 
to those ends, nor are all means equally 
effectual : it is, therefore, our desire in this 
model to make choice of such ways as to us 
seem most useful for the forementioned pur- 
poses : and because the foundation of the 
work lies in the excellencv of the natural 
parts of such as are designed that way 
(a few such being more worth than a far 
greater proportion of other men) it is there- 
tore of great use, and we shall endeavor that 
it may be our great care, to single out such 
persons to whom God hath given the most 
high and promising abilities : Who, if they 
be placed under the most learned and godly 
tutors we can find, and obliged as lar as 
possibly we can, to a diligent and eminent 
' improvement in knowledge of all sorts and 
solid piety, we conceive it will be no arro- 
gance humbly to expect a more than ordi- 
nary advantage to the poor church, which 
now, if ever, calls for teachers of exquisite 
abilities: And because there are some 
church-works of great concernment, which 
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cannot be conveniently managed by sucb i 
as are overwhelmed with preaching work [ 
(such as the resolution of weighty doubts 
and cases of conscience, the stopping of the 
mouths of gainsayers, and the like) it must 
needs be judged of great advantage to have 
some particular persons exquisitely fit for 
such works, both in regard of natural and 
acquired endowments, who should be set 
apart for them, and attend upon them with- 
out distraction. The rather, because there 
are divers men, peradventure not eminent 
for preaching gins, who being wisely im- 
proved, may be very serviceable to other 
of the church's necessities : And these are 
the chief intendments of the following mo- 
del : Yet, for as much as there may be 
divers towardly youths, of competent parts 
(though short oi the eminency that some 
others attain to) and mean condition, who may 
be of good use in the ministerial work, and 
seeing the ordinary necessities of the church 
are not to be neclectcd, especially the con- 
dition of Ireland and Wales, and some dark 
parts of England, being so doleful and dis- 
mal, we hope it will be an acceptable work 
to lay in provision in this model, whereby 
fit persons may be sent into those places, 
which by reason of their distance, many 
cannot, and others do not go into : We con- 
fess, as we shall not be wanting in our 
prayers and endeavors, as far as God shall 
enable us sincerely and impartially to look 
to these ends and ways propounded ; so we 
cannot but hope in God that the bowels of 
many precious souls will be refreshed by 
these lucaoiS. And we are confident who- 
ever shall engage their hearts in this free- 
will offering to God, will have no cause to 
repent of it, nor shall it be a grief of heart 
to any at the last day Twhen the rust of 
other men's silver shall rise up against 
them to their everlasting confusion) to have 
been the happy instruments of enlarging the 
church, and propagating the gospel, and 
saving of souls; and in this life also the 
generations to come shall call them blessed. 
Read and approved, and appointed to be 
printed by the Trustees. 

Mat. Poole. 



To the Rich that love Christ, the Church, 
the Gospel, and themselves. 
Gentlemen, — I have here a happy op- 
portunity to offer you an excellent benefit, 
by inviting you to an excellent duty. If 
receiving be unpleasant to you, how came 
you to be rich ? If you like it, come while 
the market lasts. Come before thieves, or 
fire, or soldiers have seized upon your per- 
ishing wealth, come before death hath taken 
you from all. You see here that Christ is 
contented to be your debtor, at the usury of 
a hundred for one, in this world, and in the 
world to come, eternal life. Matt. xix. 29. 
If you are covofou*?, take this bargain, for 
all the world cannot help you to the like for 
your commodity : If you are not covetous, 
you will not be tenacious of your money : 



The offer is so fair, and so unmatchable, that 
I know not what can keep you from accept- 
ing it, unless it be that you dare not tnut 
the word, the promise, the covenant of 
Christ And whom then will you trust? 
who shall keep your wealth ? will you ? 
But who shall keep you then? will you 
undertake to keep yourselves ? Alas, how 
long ? Is God to be trusted with the susten- 
tation of the whole creation, and the govern- 
ment of all tile world, and with the lives of 
you and all the living, and with the prosper- 
ing of your labors, and your daily preserva- 
tion and provision ? and yet is he not to be 
trusted with your money ? you will say you 
trust God ? let us see now that you do not 
play the hypocrites ! If you are friends to 
Christ, you may see in the work here offer- 
ed to you, your Master's name, and interest, 
and honor : It is certainly his voice that 
calls you to this adventure, and therefore 
never make question of your call. If you 
are friends to your country, now let it be 
seen : If you live an hundred years, pe^ 
haps you will never have a better opportu- 
nity to show it. If you are Protestants and 
love the gospel, show it by helping to plant 
and water the seminaries of the Lord. Per- 
haps you cannot dispute for the truth, or 
preach for it yourselves : But you can con- 
tribute for the maintenance of some to do it : 
This then is your work, know it and perform 
it. You may have a prophet's rewani, with- 
out being yourselves prophets. Matt. x. 41. 
At least therefore, show that you love your- 
selves, and that you love your money better 
than to lose it, by casting it away upon the 
flesh, and leaving it in the world behind you. 
If you can stay here always with it, then 
keep it : I speak to none but those that must 
die, and methinks such should be glad to 
learn the art of sending their wealth to meet 
them in another world. If you understand 
not that giving is receiving, and that the 
giver is more beholden than the beggar, and 
that it is for yourselves that God command- 
eth you to give, and that the more you thus 
lose, the more you save and gain, you are 
then unacquainted with the reasons of Chris- 
tianity, and the life of faith. I hope you are 
sensible of England's privileges, above the 
dark Mohammedans or Indians, in the free" 
dom of ordinances, and plenty of receiving 
opportunities. And know you not that an 
opportunity of giving may be as great a 
mercy to you, as of hearing or praying, and 
should be as forwardly and thankfully ac- 
cepted. He was never acquainted widi the 
Christian life of doing good, that finds it not 
the most sweet and pleasant life. Though 
we must snatch no unsound consolatwn from 
our works, but detest the thoughts of making 
God beholden to us ; yet we must walk in 
them as his way, Eph. ii. 10., m which we 
are likeliest to meet him : He is likest to 
God, that doth most good, and that would do 
most. This is such an improvement of time 
and stock, that you may omit a prayer, a 
sermon, or a sacrament for it, rather than 
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omit it : You may Tiolate the rest of a Sab- 
bath to show mercy. Matt xii. 4, 5. Your 
Lord and Master, with a special remark, 
hath set you all this lesson for to study. 
Matt ix. 13. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I toM have mercy and not 
iaerifiee. And yet such is here the happy 
combination, that it is mercy and sacrifice, 
because it is mercy for sacrifice, that you 
are called to. And doubt not but vjith such 
sacrifice God is well pleased. Heb. xiii. 16. 
Forget not therefore to communicate and 
do good. It is more blessed to give, than 
to receive. Acts xx. 85. For the nature of 
the work before you, consider, first. Is it 
not pity that so good a breed of wits as En- 
gland is renowned for, should be starved 
for want of culture and encouragement ? 
Secondly, Is it not pity that so many thou- 
sands of souls should starve in ignorance, 
or be poisoned by seducements, for want of 
cost to procure a remedy ? And what abun- 
dance that may be saved by the ministry of 
such as you maintain, may bless God for you 
as tile helpers of their salvation. Thirdly, 
The necessities of the church have of late 
called students so young into the ministry, 
that eminent proficients in languages, sci- 
ences, antiquities, &,c. grow thin, and are 
in danger oi being worn out, if there be not 
some extraordinary helps for chosen wits 
addicted to these studies. And what a dis- 
honor, what a loss that would be to us, the 
Papists would quickly understand. Fourthly, 
The barbarous face of the Greek and other 
Eastern churches tells us, what need there 
is of learned instruments, for the mainten- 
ance and propagation of the truth. Fifthly, 
What abundance of colleges and monaste- 
ries can the Romanists maintain, to fill the 
world with missionaries of all sorts, which is 
the very strength of their kingdom. And 
is it not pity that a better worx should be 
starved through our want of pious charity ? 
and that Papbts should dare us, and we be 
unfurnished with champions to resist them, 
when we are furnished with so much evi- 
dence of truth, which yet may easily be 
lost by ill managing ! Sixthly, If you are 
the servants of Christ, above all, you must 
now look about you for his church and min- 
istry. For the devil hath given you so 
strong an alarm, that he that now sits still, 
and runs not to his arms, to help the church, 
b a traitor, and no true soldier of Christ. 
Papists are up, and Atheists and Infidels and 
Jews are up, and abundance of secret apos- 
tates are up openly reproaching the minis- 
try, that privately deride Christ and the 
Scripture, and the life to come, (I know 
what I say to be too true,) Quakers are up, 
and all the profane as far as they dare : And 
shall not we be up to further that gospel 
and ministry and church of Christ, which 
so many bands of the prince of darkness, are 
armed to assault? Let us discourage the 
devil, by making an advantage of his as- 
saults. Let him see that we never do so 
much for Christ and the church, as when 



he assaulteth them with the fiercest or cun* 
ningest malignity. He that hath not to 
public a spirit, as to value the welfare of the 
church, and the souls of men, before the 
fulness of his own estate, may go away sor- 
rowful fi-om Christ, (as Luke viii. 23, 24.) 
but a true disciple he cannot be. It would 
make a man's heart ache to think of the 
dark state of the world, for want of preach- 
ers. Were it but the state of Ireland and 
Wales, it should move us to compassion. 
And now I offer it to your sober thoughts, 
as to men that are going to be accountable 
for their talents, whether you have a better 
way to dispose of your money, and a way 
that will be more comfortable to you at 
death and judgment I would not have you 
unmerciful to your children: But if you 
think you may not lawfully alienate anv of 
your estates u'om them, you are far from 
the mind of the primitive Christians, that 
sold all and laid it at the Apostles* feet If 
you ask, why we leave you not to your- 
selves to be charitable where you see cause ; 
I answer. First, There is so much difficulty 
in every good work, even in giving so as to 
make the best of it, that you should be thank- 
ful to those that will help to facilitate it 
Secondly, Great works must have many 
hands. Thirdly, Conjunction engageth and 
encourageth, and draws on those in the 
company, that else would lag behind. What 
need we else associate for our ministerial 
works of instruction, discipline, &c. and 
leave not every minister to himself t In 
company we go more cheerfully, easily, 
regularly and prevalently. And should you 
not associate also in your duties ? 

Well, gentlemen, seeing it is undoubted 
that the work before you is of great impor- 
tance to the honor of Christ, to the welfare 
of the church, to the Protestant religion, 
to the souls of thousands, and to your own 
everlasting benefit, take heed how you re- 
fuse to do your best, lest God distrain on 
you before you are aware, and then hold it 
or your souls if you can. And say not but 
you were warned by a friend that would 
have had you have saved your money and 
your souls, by making the best of your Mas- 
ter's stock. And if what I have said do not 
persuade you, I entreat you to read a pre- 
face to a book that I have written to this 
purpose, called. The Crucifying of the 
World, &c. Read Gal. vi. 6—10. Accept 
this invitation to so good a work, fram 

A servant of Christ for his church, 
Feb. 26, 1658. Richard Baxter. 

A Model for tfie education of StudaUs of choice 
abilities at the University, and principally in 
order to the Miidstry. April 1, 1658. 

CHAP. I. 

Of tfie Contribution and Contributers. 

§ 1. That they, who through their affection 
to God's glory and the church's good, in the 
advancement of learning and piety, shall be 
willing to contribute to this work, be entreated 
to signify their desires by way of subscription, 
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that so it nay be more certain in itself, and 
more visible and exemplary to others. 

$ 2. And because subscriptions of this nature, 
though happily beg^un, have heretofore failed, 
lost it should happen so in ihis case, (wht»reby 
the whole design would be frustrated, and youths 
of excellent parts, hopefully planted at the Uni- 
versity, forced to renwve, besides many other 
inconveniencies,) we do earnestly desire that 
God would stir up the hearts of those, whose 
estates will bear it, to subi<cribe for eight years or 
for more, or forever, which we shall look on as a 
noble and eminent act of charity, and which 
prt'«ient and future ages may have cause to bless 
God for, and as the most proper and only cer- 
tain course to promote the intended design, and 
to prevent the forementioned mischieHt : Yet if 
any shall contribute anything upon other terms, 
we judge it a very acceptable service, and we 
hope it will occasion thanksgiving to God on 
their behalf. 

$ 3. That the name of every contributor be 
fairly written in a book of vellum appointed for 
the purpose, together with the sum which it shall 
please him to contribute to this woi^. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Trustees, 

§ 1. That the money collected be disposed of, 
and the election of scholars made by sixty Trus- 
tees, whereof thirty-six to be gentlemen or citi- 
zens of eminency, and twenty-four to be minis- 
ters in or within five miles of the city of London, 
of which number any seven shall roaxe a quorum, 
in ordinary cases, whereof three to be ministers. 

$ 2.. And because it is of great importance to 
the good of the work, that there be a special in- 
spection into it upon the place, it is tnought fit 
that there be seven Trustees chosen for each 
University, who shall be intreated to take notice 
of the proficiency and deportment of the exhibi- 
tioners in the University. 

$ 3. That the Tnislecs, proceed in all things 
without partiality, as they shall judge best for 
the public good, and sufiTcr not themselves to be 
biassed from it by any favors or recommenda- 
tions whatsoever : Anci particularly that in the 
election of scholars, or Trustees, when there are 
any vacancies, the Trustees declare themselves, 
that they will according to their trust proceed 
therein with all fidelity and integprity : And that 
the Clerk put the Chairman in mind of it. 

$ 4. That when any one of the Trustees dies, 
or refuseth to act further in the business, or re- 
moveth ten miles from London, or by the rest of 
the Trustees is judged to deserve' dismission 
from bis trust, the rest of the Trustees, or any 
seven of them, whereof three shall be ministers, 
(notice being given to the Trustees of the meet- 
ing, and of the end of it,) beinjg met together, 
proceed to choose another : AncTihat no Trus- 
tee be completely chosen at one meeting, but 
that he be nominated one meeting, and (if they 
see fit) chosen the next meeting : Acd that they 
choose one whom for wisdom, candor, activity, 
public-spiritedness, integrity, affection to religion 
and learning, and other necessary qualifications, 
they judge fit for the work : And that they 
choose a minister in the room of a minister ; and 
upon the vacancy of one who is no minister, that 
tliey choose one who is no minister. 

CHAP. in. 

Of the Officers and Elxpenses. 

5 1. That in the month of March yearly the 
Trustees choose one of themselves being a min- 



ister, who shall be desired from time to time for 
the year ensuing, to appoint meeting^s of the 
Trustees, and to be present at all nieetings and 
transactions, and to take special care to promote 
the work, and to keep correspondency with 
others in relation thereunto. 

$2. That the Trustees in the month of March 
also choose a Treasurer (being a person of un- 
questionable fidelity) from year to year : And 
tnat the Treasurer's or Collector's discharge 
shall be sufiScient to any that shall pay the 
money : And that the Treasurer be accountable 
once a quarter to the Trustees, or any seven d 
them, (a meeting being called.) whereof three to 
be ministers : And that the Treasurer shall not 
dispose of any of the monies, but according to 
the direction of the Trustees or any seven of 
them (three being ministers) at a geno^ meet- 
ing assembled. 

9 3. That a Clerk be chosen to be present at 
all meetings, to draw and enter all oracrs made 
by the Trustees, and keep the books, and write 
such things as are necessary, as also a Collector 
to gather in the monies, and to call aneetingt 
and do other necessary works, and that tbej 
have such salaries as the Trustees shall thick fit. 

$ 4. That all the charges incidental to the 
work, which the Trustees shall iudge expedient, 
shall be albwed out of the Stock. 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the quality of the Scholars to be t^toten, 

§ 1. That the scholars to whom the exhibi- 
tions* shall be granted, be chosen out of the 
University, or out of schools, as the Trustees 
from time to time shall judge most fit, and that 
strict inquury and diligent exanination be made, 
and all possible care used that fit persons be 
chosen, and that the Election be madle by sevea 
of the Trustees at the least, whereof three to be 
Ministers, notice being given to the Trustees of 
the meeting, and of the end of it And that no 
scholars hereader shall be chosen, but sdcfa as 
have been personally and diligently examined 
by three at least, being either of the Trustees in 
Liondon (who are scb^ars) or of the University 
Trustees, or of such as shall be chosen and de- 
sired by the Trustees, to examine candidates, &.c. 
and attested by their hands. And that do cer- 
tificate be owned fi-om the Universities, but 
such as comes from known |>ersons, or from 
such persons as some of the University Trustees 
shall attest to. 

^ 2. That the scholars to be chosen, be of 
godly life, or at the least, faop^l for n^odliness, 
of eminent parts, of an ingenuous dispositioa, aad 
such as are poor, or have not a sufficient main- 
tenance any other way : That not only the pr^- 
nancy, but the solidity of their parts be observ- 
ed. And that a special regard be had to god- 
liness. 

§ 3. And, although our great aim in this 
work be, the bringing up of scholars of emioeot 
parts and learning, and the supplying of the 
church with choice Ministers, aiid such, as 
through God's blessing may be pillars of the 
church ; yet because the ordinary necessities of 
the church ako are to be provided for, and the 
sad condition of dark corners, both in Ireland 
and Wales, and several parts of England cries 
loud for our assistance : the Trustees therefore 
may (after provision made for the fore-mention- 

* Ezkibition. Allowance ; salary ; pension. Tt 
is moch used for penaions allowed to aemilars at the 
University.— sfoAiwtm. fSos. 
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person or persons, be employed in any work i 
which shall appear to be of great concernment 
and usefiilness to the public good, and for which 
he or tliey 'kre emineutiv fit, who shall have such 
encouragement as the Trustees shall judge con- 
venient. And to the end abuses may be pre- 
vented, it is resolved, that no money be disposed 
of by the Trustees to any work, but such as 
eight of the Trustees, at least, (being all schol- 
ars,) and two, at least, of the Trustees in each 
University, shall under their hands declare that 
they judge to be such a work. And also that it be 
approved at a meeting of the Trustees in London. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the encouragement of Foreigners, and promo- 
tion of the Cfospel abroad, 
$ 1. And because there is a great desire in 
many foreign persons to learn the English 
tongue, that so they may understand our Eng- 
lish Divines, and be the more able to preach 
practically and powerfully to their people, which 
may much further the work of conversion and 
edification in foreign places ', if it shall please 
any to contribute any sum or sums to this end, 
and with this desire, it shall be faithfully cm- 
ployed to that purtx>se, viz. To the maintenance 
of such foreigners, as bein^ poor, are and shall 
appear to be most eminent for parts and learning 
and piety, who shall be maintained in Loudon 
or one of the Universities, as shall be judged 
most expedient, for so k>ng time as shall suffice 
for the fore-meutioned encM. 



The names of 
Christopk. Lord Pack, 
Robert Lord Tickburne^ 
Sir Thomas JindretoSf 
Sir Thomas Foot, 
Sir Thomas Vinsr^ 
Maj. Gen. Brovm, 
Alderman Frederick^ 
AldermaR Jlllen^ 
Alderman Tompson^ 
Alderman Milner, 
Alderman Laurence, 
Alderman Higginsoitf 
Alderman fVamer^ 
Alderman Love, 
Andrew Ricard, E«q. 
Colonel Oower, 
Tho. Bromfield, Esq. 
Tho. Arnold, Esq. 
Theo. Biddulph, Esq. 
fValter Boothby, Esq. 
Will. Pennoyer, Elsq. 
Walter Bigg, E«q. 
Martin JsToel, Esq. 
Manrice Tomson, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Coz, 
Deputy Johnson, 
llr. John Parian, 
Mr. Henry Spurstow, 
Mr. Maskall, 
Mr. Keate, 
Mr. J^ath. Barnardiston, 



the Trustees. 
Mr. Valeni Wanley^ 
Captain Story, 
Mr. Brinley, 
Mr. Crumlum, 
Mr. BathursL 

Ministers. 
Doctor Reinolds, 
Doctor SpurstoWf 
Mr. Ash, 
Mr. Caryll, 
Mr. Calamy, 
Mr. Jackson^ Sen. 
Mr. Case, 
Mr. ^ater, 
Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. Arthur, 
Mr. Tayler, 
Mr. Manton, 
Mr. Jenkins, 
Mr. Griffith, 
Mr. Watson, 
Mr. Lye, 
Mr. Jacomb, Sen. 
Mr. Jacomb, Jun. 
Mr. Bates, 
Mr. Poole, 
Mr. Whitaker, 
Mr. Woodcock, 
Mr. Vi-nck. 



A word to the Rich, timt desire to give vp their 
Account with comfort. 
Suffer 1 beseech you one word of exhortation, 
and with attention itead a lew lines which may 
be of everlasting concernment to you. I will 
suppose I speak not lo Atheists, but to such as 
are possessed with a belief of an eternal state of 
infinite happiness or misery : not to fools, but to 
wise men who would not wilfully neglect any- 
thing, which is necessary to secure them from the 
wrath to come. It is also notoriously known, that 
the wilful continuance in the neglect of any one 
evident duty, or the commission of any manifest 
fib, is sufficient to entitle a man to danmation, 



notwithstanding any professions of Religion or 
practices whatsoever : You cannot but know 
that many perish eternally, not for any gross 
wickedness visible to the world, but for sly and 
secret and unobserved omission sins, and that 
these are the only sins which our Saviour forms 
a process against in that famous representation 
of the last judn^ment, Malt. xxv. And amongst 
those duties which men are most prone to neglect, 
are those which are difficult and costly and 
troublesome, which made Christ pronounce it so 
hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven : And therefore you that are neb had 
need double your diligence to make your calling 
and election sure. And truly it is an unspeakable 
happiness (if the Lord give you hearts lo con- 
sider it) that your riches wisely managed, may 
afford you a special and eminent evidence dm 
assurance of God's love, and your own future 
happiness ; forasmuch as if you freely lay out 
those riches that God hath graciously given you, 
for his glory and the Churcn's good, it may be a 
notable and sound discovery of a lively failh, 
(which can part with present comforts in hopes 
of those future and unseen consolations,) a fervent 
love to God and the brethren, a resolution to part 
with all for Christ, and a serious and true desire 
of salvation : As on the other side, it is a token 
of perdition, when a man's heart is glued to his 
riches, and the present evil world, when a man 
is so destitute of charity, that rather than part 
with his riches, he will suffer bodies and souls 
to perish, and the glory of God to be turned into 
shame ; I beseech you therefore, by the bowels 
of God, have compassion upon your immortal 
souls, make you friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, throw not yourselves overboard 
to preserve your riches, from which you can 
expect no other rec^uital, but this, that the rust of 
them shall rise up m judgment against you at the 
last day : and this duty I may the more boldly 
exhort you lo, because, if you make use of your 
reason, you will find the performance of it is no 
way disadvantageous to you : for, as you will 
gain this excellent advantage, besides elernal 
salvation, that, that portion oFyour estates which 
you lay out for God, will be a means to sweeten, 
and secure all the rest to you and your posterity, 
so, by the doing of it you will lose uothiuff of 
substance, seeing that is most true and evident 
by daily experience which our Saviour saithj 
l^hat the comfort of a man's life consisteth not in 
the abundance of what he possesseth. For what 
are riches, but for use, without which a man's 
chest hath as much good by his riches as bej 
and how can a man use them, but for his pleasure 
or credit, or posterity, or the like ? and who 
knows not that many discreet men, of competent 
estates, between want and affluence, enjoy more 
real pleasure in their estates, than they that have 
ten times a larger portion ? and if a man look to 
his credit, let any impartial man judge, whether 
it more advanceth a man's reputation, sordidly lo 
hoard up his riches to the dishonor of Religion, 
his own shame and contempt, (whereby he lives 
lamented, and dies desired,) or generously lo lay 
them out in such ways as not only procure him 
favor with God, but respect fi^om men here, and 
at last a crown of glory that fades not away ' 
and if a man aims at posterity, methinks inis 
city hath afforded sufficient experiments lo con- 
vince any ingenuous man, that the leaving of vast 
estates to children, doth commonly betray ib«n 
not only to the ^eatcst wickednesses, but also to 
manifold miseries, which they that carry their 
sails lower, and whose estates are nearer toe 
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golden mediocrity, are preserved from : I may 
add to all this that divers of you in this city may 
say with Jacob, with my staff I came over Jordan, 
and now God hath made me two bands. That 
God that hath brought down others, hath exnlted 
you, that God that hath impoverished others, hath 
enriched you, and therefore, if others owe their 
thousands to God, surely you owe your ten 
thousands. Remember 1 beseech you, that hand 
that gave vou your estates, can recal them when 
be pleasetb, and if you deny him the interest, he 
can revoke the principal. Remember you will 
not always have such opportunKies : Lre long 
you and the poorest wretch must be upon the 
same terms, now you have an advantage over 
them, and a means to do God more special ser- 
vice : I shall trouble you no further, but only 
this, lay out your estates, but do it freely, not 
grudgingly, do it liberally, not sparingly : 1 
shall not here determine tliat question, whether 
God expects a tenth part of your estates to be 
employed in his service, and for public good. 
But thus much 1 may safely say, that where God 
sows liberally, he expects to reap liberally. And 
as God's ministration to us under the gospel doth 
exceed the legal ministration, so 1 know no rea- 
son why our ministration to God from our super- 
fluities should not exceed theirs under the law : 
And liowever men can easily deceive themselves 
here in things which coneern their profit, yet 1 
doubt not when men shall at Inst come to make a 
review of all their actions, their consciences will 
justly condemn them, not oni^* for the total neglect 
of such duties, but also lor the not doing of them 
in a fit and full proportion : For this particular 
occasion, 1 shall say nothing more than what is 
said in the preface, and iu these other annexed 
pap>ers : Consider what hath been said, and 
remember it comes from one whose design is not 
his own profit, (nor to lay a yoke upon you which 
he will not take upon his own shoulders,) but 
merely that God may be glorified, and that, at 
that last day, fruit may abound to your account. 

Matthew Poole. 



Jin Anaver to tome Objections which may he raised 
against this Work. 

Objection 1. This design is needless : Universitiei 
are mr this purpose ; what is all that means given 
therefor, but to fit men for the miniitry ? 

Answer 1. So great is the scarcity of able and 
godly ministers in the nation, comparatively to the 
many places which are destitute of such (as all judi- 
cious persons observe) that it is a vain thin^ to ex- 
pect a supply of the Church's necessities in an ordi- 
nary way : We see by experience, that although of 
late years the Universities have sent forth divers 
ver^ hopeful persons into the ministry, and although 
besides the ordinary allowances for students there, 
divers exhibitions have been allowed by well-willers 
to religion and learning, yet, all this notwithstand- 
ing, there is still a ^reat famine of the word in divers 
places ; especially m Ireland, Wales, &c. which are 
not so likely to bo supplied, and which are here in a 
special manner provided for. 

Ans. y. The main design of this model is not barelv 
to send forth ministers, but to endeavor to send forth 
eminent ministers ; and whereas Universities are and 
most needs be (nor doth it in the least reflect dispar- 
agement upon them) like lotteries, whitber students 
of all sorts come, some of good parts, and some of 
mean parts, and from whence (through the ne|(1igence 
. of students, and their forwardness in entering into 
the ministry) divers come into the ministry mnch 
unfurnished, to the grief and scandal of their Uni- 
versity-governors; here is a more certain course, care 
being taken, 1. To select choice witi*. 2. To oblige 
them to a sufficient continuance, as also to extraor- 
dinary diligence. 

Oi^. 2. CKJod designs are generally perverted and 



abased to other ends than they were intended, and so 
will this in all probability degenerate into a busioeit 
of faction and partiality, and favor and friendship. 

Ans. 1. We can neither foresee nor prevent all 
possible abuses, and much loss all jealous surmises; 
but thus much is plain, that we are to do oar duty, 
and to refer events to God's Providence, and however 
men's benevolences may be abused hereafter, contrary 
to their desires and intentions, yet God will accept (nT 
their sinceio ends, and no less reward them than if 
they had been never so religiously used. 

% Here is abundant care taken to prevent par- 
tiality: The execution of it is committed to divers 
persons of different persuasions, of known integrity, 
wisdom and godliness; and care is also taken that 
when anv die, there be a substitution of such other 
men in their places, and the Trustees are engaged, 
not only by their promise, but by their judgments and 
interest to chooso such men as themselves. 

3. The Feoffees, as they now are, so they will for 
ever be obliged to manage this business with all im- 
partiality for the encouragement of lads of all par- 
ties (provided they be true to the interests of learn- 
ing and real piety) not only because they are consci- 
entiously engaged to it, but also, because their inter- 
est and the advancement of the work will coostaiitly 
oblige them to it, seeing if once partiality be ob- 
served in it, it will not only reflect upon the Trustees^ 
but also brinv the whole bucinc8s into disrepute. 

4. This objection strikes at all lasting good works, 
for how can a man settle any thing for any gooa 
work, but it may be abused ; so that the enect of 
this objection should bo not to prevent the doing of 
good works, but to make men cautelous how to do 
them in as safe a way as may be. 

Obj. 3. It is better for a man to see with his own 
eyes, and to do with his own bands. 

Ans. 1. But then there is one doubt whether he 
can got any to put in good security that he shall en- 
joy his eyes and hands for over, or else (if he be able 
and willing to settle something for ever) it must 
come into other men's hands; and therefore it is 
better to commit it to other men's bands while he 
lives, and may observe how they use it, than to com- 
mit it to them after his decease, of whom he had not 
experience in that kind. 

2. For the generality of contributors to such works, 
it may be said without arrogance, it is likely to be 
far better managed by a conjunction of heads and 
hands of wise, and honest, and learned men for the 
glory of God, and the good of the church, than can 
be expected from one man. 

Plus videni oeuli quam oeuliis, and as those small 
sprinklings of water which signify little when they 
are asunder, being united together into one river are 
very considerable and effectual to divers excellent 
uses; so those contributions which being managed 
singly and dividedly are not so eminently useful, 
when they are united together, prove of great influ- 
ence for a general good : and moreover, he that coo- 
tributes in such a common way as this, doth not only 
an excellent piece of service himself, but also draws 
others along with him. 

For those gentlemen or others in the country who 
shall be pleased to contribute, although we shall 
wholly leave them to themselves to give what they 
please, and in what way they please, and shall thank- 
fully accept any thing given upon any terms, nor do 
we desire this business should be burthensome to 
any, yet we humbly offer to their consideration, that 
it will be a most excellent service, and most rarely 
useful for any (who can do it) to settle what ther 
give, for ever, though it be in a less proportion, both 
because it is in itself likely to bring forth more 
fruit, and because it will be a good encouragement 
to others to contribute, when they see a solid foun- 
dation laid which is likely to continue: And we 
hope they will not think it a wrong to their children 
to alienate some small proportion from them to the 
more immediate service of God, but rather a special 
means to procure a blcMsing from God upon the rest 
of their estates, both to them and to their posterity. 

If it shall please God to put it into the mind of 
any to contribute, if tbey signify their desires to any 
of the Trustees, especially to any of the ministers, 
tbey may receive further information and direction 
as to any of the particulars. 
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A TestvmoMlfrtm some Oxford Doctors, 
fTho groat usefuliioM of human learniog and Uni- 
versity education for the minister! of the gospel hath 
been abundantly evidenced, both from tne powerful 
tind happy influence of ministers so qualified, in the 
reformation of religion, from the bondage and darlc- 
tiess of Popery, and also from the miserable conse- 
quence of the want and neglect thereof in persons 
Undertaking the work of the ministry : Besides those 
kkiore noble infusions of grace^ there are two thines 
of great necessity for the profitable discharge of toe 
ministerial Work ; to wit, a sufficiency of natural en- 
dowments, and acquired abilities. And it is the con- 
junction of theSe which thoroughly furnish the man 
of God unto every good work. We cannot therefore, 
hut exceedingly approve of, and heartily bless God 
for that late design undertaken, and so considerably 
carried on through God's blessing by divers persons, 
for the encouragement of poor scholars of greatest 
abilities and piety in the Universities: The rather, 
"because we have frequently, with sad hearts, ob- 
served the miscarriage of persons of great hopes and 
eminent parts, through want of those means and helps 
which are neceosary : And we heartily recommend 
it unto all the lovers of learning and Universities, as 
that which (b^ God's blessing) is likely to prove of 
singular use, lor the quickening of diligence, and pro- 
voking of emulation, and the growth of knowledge 
and piety : Nor do we know, liow any, whom God 
bath enriched with talents for such a service, can lay 
them out to bettor advantage, than in such a way as 
this: And for the better encouragement of those 
whose hearts God shall incline to this pious work, 
we, whose names are here under- written, having 
knowledge of divers of the Trustees, and having had 
experience of the management thereof, hold ourselves 
bound in justice to give this testimonpr, unto those 
gentlemen, to whose tru«t it is committed ; that to 
the best of our observation, it hath been faithfully 
discharged according to the real worth of persons, 
without respect to parties: And it is sufficiently 
known, that there are divers students already chosen 
by them in the Universities, who are persons of sin- 
gular abilities, and of pious inclinations, whose pov- 
erty had exposed them to many inconveniences, and 
deprived the Church of that great benefit (which we 
comfortably hope for from them) if they had not been 
relieved by such seasonable succors. And we are 
further confidently persuaded, that as it hath been 
for the time past, so it will be for the future, the care 
of the Trustees, to discharge that trust reposed in 
them, with all fidelity and conformably to their pro- 
posals and declarations. 

Edmond Staunton^ D. D. Seth Ward^ S. S. T. D. 

John WalliM^ D. D. Joshua Crosse, L. L. D. 

Dan. Greenwood^ D. D. Thomas BarUw^ C. R. P. 

Ht*. LangUfy D, D. Hen. Hickman. 

A Testimonial from some Cambridge Doctors 

and others. 
As we cannot but sadly resont and lay to heart 
the many and ffreat mischiefs, which have befallen 
the church of God, through the miscarriage of such 
as being crude and unfVirnished for so weighty an 
undortakin|r, have engaged themselves in the work 
of the ministry : So we cannot but impute them in a 
great measure to the want of means for subsistence 
at the Universities; whereby such persons have 
been untimely taken from those breasts and foun- 
tains, whence by a continued use of the helps there 
afforded, they miffht have been stored with sound 
and well-digested knowledge, and thereby have not 
only prevented those difficulties and temptations, 
which their own ungrounded ness doth often expose 
them to, bat also become eminently serviceable in 
the church of Christ. The consideration whereof 
affords us abundant occasion of blessing and praise- 
ing God, for his goodness to his church, as in con- 
tinuing these schools of learning, heretofore founded 
and established, so also in these late supplies by 
men of public spirits conferred in way of exhibition, 
for the further encouragement and support of hope- 
ful students in the Universities. Which good and 
pious design, we do with thankfulness rejoice to see 
BO far alrMdy put in execution, as that clivers hope- 
ful plants are thereby refreshed and made to flourish 



In these fmitfol Naneriet, who else for want of n 
seaiooable a supply, might soon have been witherad 
and parched up, or constrained to an unseaseoaUs 
remove, to their own and the church's *»<>«^inf 
preiudice and disadvantage. 

But although there be a considerable namber al- 
ready chosen, and made participants of this benefi- 
cence, yet are there also many others still among us, 
truly (Kserving and reallv needing the like encooN 
agement ; which we doubt not but many will be the 
more ready and willing to promote, when they shall 
together with us, observe these hopefol beginniogi, 
which promise (through the blessing of CkkI upon 
them) a plentiful harvest to be reaped in doe sea- 
son. For we can truly testify that (according to 
the best of our observation) this matter hath been 
hitherto managed, and the election of scholars made 
according to their parts, piety and poverty, with 
much faithfulness and impartiality; as we hope 
also it will be carried ou for the time to come. 



Anthony Tuckney^ 
Th9. Horton^ 
Benj. Whilcheotf 
Laiarus Seaman^ 
Ralph Cudworthf 



JVilliam DUlingham^ 
Thomas Woodceeke. 
Joseph Hilly 
John StiUingfUst, 



If it shall please any to settle something for ever, 
they may conveniently do it in this way which hstli 
been propounded to, and approved by skilful law- 
yers. They may single out three or four of the 
Trustees whom tliey can most confide in, and make 
them special Trustees, and when any one of \bm 
dies, appoint the other three to choose another is 
his place, and may make all the rest of the Trustee! 
overseers, and in case those four Trustees (ail, that 
then it shall fall to all the rest of the Trustees, and 
in case they fail, then it shall fall to any College or 
Company (whom the donor shall please to nomioals) 
to be disposed of, according to the model And U 
case it be perverted or alienated to any other vMf 
then it revert to his heirs, &c. 

An Advertisement. 

Whereas it hath been suggested by divers and 
was supposed by some of the Trustees, that the pve- 
sent settlement of this trust was not legal (notbeisf 
by way of corporation) nor perpetual, it was agreed 
by the Trustees that some very able lawyers sbookl 
be advised with ; which accordingly was done, sod 
the result of their discourse was this: That tbeie 
were two wa^s for the settling of such a trust, fie* 
quently practised among us, and both unquestionably 
legal ; the one by way of Corporation, the other by 
way of Feo^ment, in which latter way we are for 
the present settled, and in which way some Hospi- 
tals, &c. are settled. This being an undoobied 
principle in law and reason, that it is lawful for say 
man to give what he will, to whom he will, w 
what uses he will, unless it be to an use prohibited 
by law, such as this is confessed not to be. 

An Accotmt of tfie Scholars already chostn. 

In order to the practice of the things proposed io 
the model, three of the Trustees, to wit, Mt.JllMis*y 
Mr. Thomas Jacomb^ and Mr. Poole were by the rest 
of the Trustees sent to the two Universities, to ad- 
vise with the Doctors the Trustees there, and to set- 
tle the business, which was done, and divers persoM 
of known ability and fidelity were desired, and did 
willingly consent to take upon them the business of 
examination of all such poor scholars as did pr°P(>|" 
themselves to trial : Upon which, divers persons of 
great hope^, were then and have been since exam- 
ined : Ami out of them, such as gave the best satis- 
faction for parts and learning, and had the best le- 
port for piety, were selected : And two and twenty 
are already chosen in each University; it beu»f 
resolved to carry an equal respect to both Uoivei- 
sities: Of whom some were through necessity si- 
ready gone from the University, and now to tbeir 
great comfort, and (we hope) the Church's ireat 
good, are settled again : Others were about to leave 
It, others forced much to discontinue, and all moeb 
discouraged and prejudiced by those pressing wants 
and difficulties thej were •verwhcloMd ^ith. 
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Rkv. Franklin Y. Vail^ 

Secrdary of We$Um Agency of Am, Ed. 8oc. 

To the Directors of the American Education Society. 

In presenting vou my last semi-annual report, 
h was mentioned that much of my time and at- 
tention had b^en occupied in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the extended field of my future labors ; 
in difiusiugi as extensively as possible, informa- 
tioo respecting the principles, plans, and claims, 
of the American Education Society; in securing 
in its behalf friends of an efficient and influential 
character; in exercising a pastoral supervision 
over our beneficiaries at their respective institu- 
tions ; and in seeking out, and placing under in- 
straction, all the other j^oung men of promise to 
be found. More attention was paid to these ob- 
jects, and especially to that ot seeking young 
men, than to the collection of funds, under the 
conviction, that our churches would not be back- 
ward to contribute for the Education Society, 
when they were fully acquainted with its claims ; 
and, especially, wbm they saw a large number 
of their indigent and devoted sons depending 
upon them for the means of entering tne field. 
Having thus prepared the wsiy for an effort to 
obtain funds, most of my time ior the last four or 
five months, has been employed in this work. 
You are already informed that the general result 
<^ these labors has been the securing of about 
forty temporary scholarships of ^75 a year each, 
to be continued seven years ; twenty of them in 
Cincinnati, and most of the others in Ohio. 
Thoagh these have been subscribed by our 
brethren, in good faith, and with the best of feel- 
ii^, vet it cannot be doubted, that, owing to re- 
movals by death, and otherwise, and by change 
of circumstances, some efifort will be required by 
us annually to keep them all filled up, and make 
them uniformly productive. 

The unexpected promptness and liberality, 
with which tne claims of our Society have been 
met in this new country, and among our infant 
and weak churches, many of them still worship- 
jnng in log houses, or houses unfinished, calls for 
much gratitude, and gives to this field of labor 
an aspect of most commanding importance. In 
first attempting to extend the education cause 
into this great valley, very little was expected, 
at the present, except to assist our infant and 
feeble churches in educating their young men. 
But according to the evidences we have already 
had of the Christian enterprize and liberality of 
our western brethren, I thuik the time is not far 
distant, if it has not already come, when we shall 
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be able to educate all our ovm young men ; and 
hoping that the Parent Society will not be called 
on much longer to make large disbursements to 
us, we trust that the time is at hand when it can 
be said that all the sons of the church of suitable 
character, east of the Alleganies, have been 
sought otit, and are sustain^ by your benefi- 
cence. 

Industry, enterprize, and self-denial of 
young men in the West. 

It is a most interesting fact, and one which 
speaks volumes, respecting the prospective use- 
fulness of this class of men, that most of those 
whom I have encouraged to commence a course 
of study, have hitherto helped themselves for- 
ward, without any assistance from us, by the 
fruits of their own industry and economy : and it 
is their purpose still to do the same; some of 
them for six months, others for a year, aixl 
others for a longer period, and, if practicable, 
through their whole course of study. We have 
several young men who, by working tliree or 
four hours in a day, or one day in a week, at 
their respective trades, or employments, are 
makinff good progress in study, and supporting 
themselves without assistance. I could mention 
a number of interesting cases of those in our 
colleges, who are now boarding themselves at 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a week, denying 
themselves the use of tea, coflee, and sugar, and 
many other things indul&^ed in by most Chris- 
tians. These self-deuiau, you iuiow, are not 
practised with the prospect of future opulence in 
their professional career, but with the full ex- 
pectation of havine a practical use, for all such 
habits, in the wilderness, in the log cabin, and 
among the ignorant and the destitute. 

I will mention one case in particular, among 
many which might be enumerated, which have 
come under my own eye. In paying a visit to 
— — college, a few weeks since. I was intro- 
duced to a young man of peculiarly modest and 
interesting deportment. I had before learned 
from the President, that he had travelled a hun- 
dred miles on foot to get to college; that he had 
come there with but seven dollars in his pocket, 
to defray the expense of a four or five months' 
term ; and that ne was one of the first men in 
the institution as a scholar, and a Christian. I 
was prepared, in my interview with him, to wit- 
ness further developements of his Christian self- 
denial, not unlike to those of the more sainted 
missionary of Palestine, when he trained himself 
on his daily quart of bread and milk, for the 
honors of treading iu the footsteps of his divine 
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Master on Mount Zion, and of ascending with 
Him from the holy city to the New Jerusalem 
above.* Inquiring of him, whether he was as- 
sociated with some youn^ gentlemen who were 
boarding themselves at my cents a week, he re- 
plied that, he could not amird to pay his propor- 
tion of the expense^ and therefore boarded alone. 
I wished to know if he could board himself for 
less than fifty cents a week. Here my young 
brother seemed to hesitate, and was struggling 
with emotions too delicate and tender to utter. 
I told him I wished not to scrutinize his circum- 
stances from motives of curiosity, but for his ben- 
efit. He could not withhold his heart from his 
friend. " I will tell you" said he, (in accents 
that melted my soul,) *' how 1 live. I purchase 
a bushel of corn meal for twenty cents. I get a 
loaf baked each week for six cents. I live upon 
my corn bread and water, and it costs me but 
twelve and a half cents a week ! With this fare 
I am well contented, if 1 can prepare myself for 
nsefulfiess in the vineyard of the Lord j and, at 
the close of the se^iou, I doubt not but I shall be 
as healthy as any of my companions." While 
speaking of his health, I was forcibly reminded, 
in view of his healthful countenance, of Daniel 
and his associates, who, from motives of Chris- 
tian self-denial, lived upon pulse, instead of the 
kind's meat. His seven dollars would have car- 
ried him very independently^ through his term, 
(his tuition being given bim ftn* bis services as 
writing master,) had he not been taxed, with 
now and then, a letter with twenty-five cents 
postage ; each costing him as much as two weeks' 
Doard ! A Ithough this youthful veteran is deter- 
mined in fiiture to maintain bis habits of self- 
denial, and to endm'e hardness as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, yet he will hereafter apply to 
onr Society far a small annual appropriation, if 
he should need it. My conviction however is, 
that he will have too many private benefactors 
to require our public aid. On one occasion, after 
having mentioned his case to a public assembly, 
and a liberal subscription had been made on the 

Elan of scholarships, two individuals put into my 
ands each five dollars to send to the man who 
lives on corn bread and water 1 I had supposed, 
before I met with this fact, that I had known 
something of difficulty and self-denial in strug- 
gling into the ministry; but I now felt asham- 
ed to think, in view of this case^ that I had not 
learned the first lesson of self-denial in the school 
of Christ. Though candidates for the holy min- 
istry and Christians generally will not feel bound 
to the strict imitation of this example, yet if our 
blessed Master did not deny himself too much, 
when he bad not where to lay his head, and 
poured out his heart's blood for our redemption — 
if his apostles and martyrs did not deny them- 
selves too much when they laid down their lives 
for his cause— if our dear brethren and sisters 
who have led all for Christ, and are wearing oot 
their lives amongst degraded idolaters, under the 
influence of a sickly sun, and exhausting labors, 
do not encounter too great self-denials for the sake 
of Christ and the gospel, and if our beloved young 
brother in the school of Christ will have no pain- 
ful regrets at the last day that he has maae sa- 
crifices for Christ, and for the salvation of souls ; 
and if no man can be the disciple of Christ un- 
less he deny himself daily, and take up his cross 
and follow him, ought not all professors of reli- 
gion seriously to inquire whether they possess 
and have manifested any of this peculiar spirit ; 

* Rev. Pliny Fisk.— See Ctuar. Reg. Vol I, p. 66. 



and whether the^ would deny themselves too 
much, if by depriving themselves of only a few 
of the super/htitieg oj dress f and the eatraoagan' 
ces of twingf they should conuert a veriming 
world, as they might do in this way, during the 
present century. 

Unerecuing conviction of the importance of 
the Education cause. 

We have rejoiced exceedingly in the glorious 
enterprize in which our eastern brethren are en- 
gaged with us for speedily depositing a Bible io 
every family — estaolishing a Sabbath school in 
every destitute neighborhood — and* for sending, 
as soon as practicable, a minister to every nee^ 
congregation. Infinite good, we know, will be 
die result of these efforts. And vet we plainly 
see, and deeply deplore the fact, that these great 
movements must fail of accomplishing much of 
the good at which they aim, simply for want of 
more ministers. For want of ministers to do the 
work, we fear the resolution of the American 
Bible Society will not be thoroughly executed. 
In many cases, we perceive, where the Bible is 
circulated among the destitute, it exerts very lit- 
tle moral influence, imtil the living teacher is 
sent to call up the attention of the people, and to 
ui^e the claims of divine truth upon their hearts 
and consciences. In very many places, Sabbath 
schools cannot be established where most needed, 
and in tnany others where commenced, must 
soon languish and die for want of ministerial in- 
fluence. All our domestic, as well as foreign 
missionary operations must be greatly limited, 
tor years to come, because we nave so few la- 
borers to send. The Temperance cause, at the 
West, and South, is coipparalively inefficient 
and languishing, and is in clanger of suffering a 
distressing reaction, simply because we have not 
men .speedily to roll forward the blessed impulse 
which is now given to the wwk from one end of 
our land to the other. Our infant churches are 
many of them inefficient, sickly, and ready to 
die, while some are entirely destitute of re^lar 
preaching, and others enjoy it but a half, third, 
quarter, or sixth of the time. Besides all this, 
we see infidelity and hundred headed errors com- 
ing in like a flood, preoccupying our most im- 
portant points of moral influence — and entrench* 
ing themselves against the future attacks of Cbris^ 
tianitv. When we see these things, we hng to 
behold an army of well disciplined men imme- 
diately marching to our relief— and we feel, thai 
under God, the salvation of the West, and the 
salvation of the East too, and the salvation of the 
world, must depend more upon the American 
Education Society than upon any insiitation 
which is now the blessing and the ornament of 
the Christian world. 

There is one feature of our system, which is 
regarded by our enlightened men at the West, 
asliaving a most direct, and important bearing, 
upon the moral and literary elevation of our col- 
leges, and the great interests of science gener- 
ally. I advert to the rule requiring all our youne 
men to take a thorough course ofedttcation. it 
has been, and still is, an evil deeply to be de- 
plored, that a large number of our young men 
who enter college at the West, are disposed to 
take a limited course, both classical, and profes- 
sional . Those destined to the ministry have par- 
ticipated in the same feeling;, partly owing to the 
fact that they see manj' ministers around them 
having the applause of the multitude without the 
toils of study j and partly to their great desire to 
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enter the field which they see white for tlie bar- 
rest. Now it is found that by our placing' half a 
dozen or more of our first rate men in one of 
tfaese iostitutiops, all g^tving their sanction to a full 
course, the evil is in a fair way to be soon reme- 
died j while their influence at the same time will 
be most salutary in raising the tone of morals, 
and the standard of piety. 

Importance of Revivals in Colleges, 

Nothing now seems to us to be so vital to the 
education cause at the West, and may I not add, 
at the East also, as ret^ttxi^ in our ctcademies and 
cdkgesf and especially in the latter. Though ue 
find many young men ready to commence an ed- 
ucation, yet it is a most pamful reflection that we 
must wait eight or nine years before these men 
can enter the field ; the desolations of Zion in the 
mean time are every day becoming more exten- 
sive, and alarming. Now could revivals be pro- 
moted in all our colleges, might we not hope, 
that hundreds of our students, soon to graduate, 
would feel the power of divine grace, and tum- 
iag their attention immediately to the ministry, 
would in three or four years be occupying the 
prominent posts of Zion: And cannot a result 
so earnestly to be desired,' and praved for, be 
brought about ? Would not God bless such an 
attempt, while he calls his people to pray the 
Lord of the harvest, &c. ? And can there not 
now be found some man, in whom is the spirit of 
the living God, who will devote his whole time, 
in going from one college to another, through 
our whole land ? Would he not be most joyfully 
received by both officers and students ? Could 
he not be easily sustained ? And might we not 
as certainly expect a blessing, as that God lives, 
and has engraven Zion on the palms of his 
hands? If such a man can be found, I can 
safely pledge myself and the West, if necessary, 
(bat we win sustain him in our own field, which 
is peculiarly ripe for such an effi>rt. 

More Laborers needed at the West, in be- 
half of the Educalion cause. 

Both ministers and churches, deeply impwressed 
with the wants of our country, seem anxious to 
have this great work immediately carried for- 
ward throughout the western country ; and yet, 
but a small part of the field has been occupied, 
for want of more laborers. I cannot but here 
repeat my own conviction, before expressed to 
you, that the church at large is making a most 
painful misapplication of her ministerial power, 
while a great part of this business of education 
societies so vital to her best interests, and so fun- 
damental to every other benevolent enterprize, 
is neglected from year to year. It is now a set- 
tled point with us, that this work can be done, if 
there is some one to do it; and not without. 
While our ministers feel and resolve on this sub- 
ject, they all find their hands more than full of 
pastoral labor, and the education cause is neg- 
lected. For example, in two Presbyteries which 
I have visited, each had one young man, and 
with some difficulty obtained funds to sustain 
them. They have now upwards of thirty schol- 
arships, and: about the same number of young 
nien who have commenced, or are soon to com- 
mence, study. 

Rev. Ansel R. Clark. 

Since the date of Mr. Clark's Report, pub- 
lished In the last Journal, he has visited the 



towns of Ravenna, Burton, Cbester, Hontsbaig, 
Painesville, Euclid, Cleaveland, Elyria, Dover, 
Richfield, Bricksville, and Strongsville, on the 
Western Reserve j and Detroit, the capital of 
Michigan. In the Observer & Telegraph of 
Sept. 30, printed at Hudson, Mr. Clark acknow- 
ledges the sum of ;^143 89^ as having been con- 
tributed in the towns above mentioned on the 
Reserve, to constitute (in whole, or in part) the 
pastors of the respective churches, members for 
life of the Western Reserve Branch ; — and 
543 25 contributed in Detroit, to constitute Rev. 
Noah M. Wells, Honorary Member for life of 
the A. E. S. He also acknowledges annual 
subscriptions for seven years, amounting to 
Sbl 76, of which $11 75 had been received by 
the agent— and $m 09 (including ^36 75 from 
Detroit) donations. Total of subscriptions and 
donations, ^66 08. 

During the last week in August, Mr. Clark 
visited Michigan ; and attended a meeting of 
the Presbytery of the Territory, which met at 
Ann Harbor, 40 miles from Detroit. The Pres- 
bytery warmly approved his object, and formed 
an Education Society auxiliary to the Western 
Reserve Branch. 

In his communication, Mr. Clark sa^'s:— 
" Michigan is settling with almost unparalleled 
rapidity. Villages are springing up m every di- 
rection, as it were by enchantment j and among 
the great mass of emigrants that are flocking in, 
a large number are men of intelligence and of 
sound principles, who have moved from older 
sections of our country, and know full well how 
to value the institutions of the Goi^l.'' 

A striking Fact, 

" Tp show you the rapid settlement of that 
Territory, I will relate one fact. The first set- 
tler in ¥ [)silanti, 7 years ago the 4th day of la^ 
July, invited all the inhabitants in that county 
(Washtenaw) to dine with him. The company 
consisted of 7 men, 5 children, and 9 women. 
Now there are in that county between four thou- 
sand and five thousand inhabitants \" 

Oct. 5. Mr. Clark attended the anniversary of 
the Western Reserve Branch — which met at 
Euclid, some account of which will be found un- 
der the head of Intelligence. A friend of the 
Society put into his hands, at that time, property 
amounting to ^110 23, as a donation to the 
Western Reserve Branch. 



Rev. Henrt Little. 

Extract from a letter dated Aug. 7, 1830. 

" Since my report of July 10th, I have visited 
Grailon, Upton, iVlilford, Mendon, Leicester, sev- 
eral parishes in Brookfield, also Weston, Stur- 
bridge, Charlton, Barre, New Braintree, and 
Worcester; and this conrapleles my agency in 
Worcester County. Of these towns, I have good 
reason to believe that North Brookfield, Grafton, 
Upton, New Braintree, Worcester (Calvinistic 
Society), Brookfield; first parisl^ Leicester, and 
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Sturbridge will sostain eight Temporary Schol- 
arships. There may be a deficiency in one or 
two towns, but I trust others will supply it. 
Three of the towns mentioned above, will con- 
tribute much nearer ^IdO than J^75, if subscrip- 
tions on paper can be relied upon. 

''Milford, Barre, Weston, Charlton, and 
Mendon may neither of them raise a Temporary 
Scholarship, though one or two of them would 
do it if they were intimately acquainted with 
some promising young man to receive their ben- 
efactions. 

" In comparinff this with my last rpport, you 
will see that the Worcester South Auxiliary has 
the prospect of sustaining twelve or fourteen Tem- 
porary Scholarships*, and inclusive of the money 
collected by Mr. Cogswell, j^ 1,200 are either 
subscribed or contributed; and I have left so 
much of the business in tbe hands of solicitors 
and collectors, that I have good evidence at least 
;5[ 1,400 will be paid into your treasury the pres- 
ent year, from the Worcester South Auxiliary. 
Most of the subscriptions are annual for tbe term 
of seven years ; and if the ministers, resident 
agents, and collectors will maintain their interest 
in the subject, this will continue to be one of your 
most valuable auxiliaries." 

Mr. Little, since writing the above, has joined 
the Rev. Franklin Y. Vail ; and will hereaAer 
labor under the direction of the Western agency. 



Ret. John K. Young. 

Extract of a letter dated Aug. 6. 

*' Having completed the county of Hillsbor- 
ough, N. if. I proceed to communicate the results 
of ten weeks of labor in that interesting field. 

•* The following are the places visited, viz. 
Amherst, Antrim, Amoskeag. Bedford, Deerinff, 
Dunstable. Franccstown, Goffstown, Greenfield, 
ilancock, Hillsborough, Hollis, Hudson, Litch- 
field, Lyndborough, Mason, Merrimac, Milford, 
Mount Vernon, Now Boston, New Ipswich, Pe- 
terborough, Pelham, Temple, Wilton. 

" In Hollis, Bedford, Francestown, Lvndbor- 
ough, and New Ipswich, efforts to obtain a 
Temporary Scholarship have either been suc- 
cessfully made, or, with the exception of Hollis, 
are in progress, under such circumstances as ren- 
der success highly probable. 

" A life merabersnip of the Parent Society has 
been secured in Amherst, and a pledge to make 
efforts to accomplish the same oWect, has been 
given by Hon. David L. Morrill and another 

fentleman in Goffstown. In New Boston, Mount 
emon, and Peterborough, subscriptions for a 
life membership of the N . H. Branch are in a 
state of forwardness. The ladies in Hancock 
have raised nearly ^15, to constitute their pastor 
a life member of the Co. Society, and the gen- 
tlemen are endeavoring to secure ^12, to com- 
plete a life membership of tbe N. H. Branch. 
The ladies in Francestown will probably ere 
long raise $30, to constitute the Rev. Austin 
Richards a life member of the N. H. Branch ; 
and a lady in this town, who is a tailoress, has 

given 515, to make herself a life member of the 
ounty Society. Though the immediate object 
in these towns has been to secure life member- 
ships, yet, with two or three exceptions, arrange- 
ments have been made to secure in each of them 
a continued attention to the interests of the A. E. 
Society. 
''Annual subscriptions have been 'opened in 



the followiop towns, tiz. Hillflboroiigb, Hodtoo, 
Litchfield, Mason, Temple, Wilton. Efibrtsin 
Antrim and Pelham have been delayed a short 
season, but will soon be commenced. In Nashua 
Village, Dunstable, a collection is taken at everf 
communion season. The average amount which 
will be contributed by the nine last meotioned 
towns, will not fall much, if any, shott of <^ 
each. The four remaining towns contain feeble 
parishes, from which some small contributions 
may hereafter be expected. 

** During my agency in thb County. I attend- 
ed the annual Conference of Churclies at New 
Ipswich, where, upon the deliverv of an address 
touching the objects of the A. E. S., a Coonty 
Society, auxiliary to the N. H. Branch, was 
fomned.*^ From tbe interest manifested on the 
occasion, and the known character of its <^cers, 
it is hoped and expected, that much good will be 
accomplished by this Auxiliary Society. Eleveii 
young men were found in this County, and six m 
the C)ounties of Rockingham and Strafibrd, who 
contemplate entering on a course of studv pre- 
paratory to the work of the ministry. Should 
they prosecute their studies with this view, they 
will need the assistance of the A. C. S. From 
personal interviews with most of them, and the 
representations of others, 1 have reason to be- 
lieve that they are, with two or three exceptions, 
worthy its patronage. 

'' Numerous incidents have tended to convince 
me that the A. E. Soc. has taken strong hoki on 
the public mind in New Hampshire. In tbe 
town of Hillsborongh, I found a gentleman who 
has given to the A. E. S. in a legac;^, a part of 
that portion of his property which he intended to 
bestow on a daughter now deceased. 

*' In another town, I became acquainted with 
the interesting fact, that some years since two 
ladies, hearing through the medium of some pnb- 
lications, that the A. E. S. was greatly emW- 
rassed for want of funds, could neither of them 
sleep the night succeeding. In the morning, one 
of the ladies, as if directea bv Providence, called 
on the other, and the resnll of their interview 
was the formation of a flourishing Society m 

fromotion of the general objects w the Parent 
ustitution. This Society still flourishes, and is 
now contributing to the establishment of a Tem- 
porary Scholarship. And one of these ladies 
has recently resolved to occupy, in the gallery of 
the meeting-house, a place which is ootb un- 
pleasant and inconvenient, that she may, by let- 
ting her seat below, obtain one dollar per annum 
for the same object." 

Since the above was written, Mr. Young has 

been laboring in Connecticut. An account of 

his labors will be given hereafter. 



Rev. William Cogswell, 
General Agent for the Neio England States. 
During the last quarter, Mr. Cogswell has been 
actively and successfully engaged in different 
parts of New England, in the service of tbe So- 
ciety. His report has not yet been received, 
but will appear hereafter. 

* Called the HilMorough jSuziliatTf Edwation 
Society. Hon. Titus Brown, Piegident ; Rev. Na- 
thaniel Merrill, V. President : Rer. Henrv Wood, 
Sec'y ; Mr. Richard Boykton, Treasurer ; Rev. SilM 
Aiken, Auditor. 
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ADDRESS 

OF THE 

Rev. Ltman CoLEMAif, of Bdchertoumy Mans. 
at tbe AnniTemry of tbe Bampthire Education 
Society, Oct. 1830. 

Mr. Pretident,^-! have heard with joy and 
cratitude tbe report which has just been read ; 
But it ought to be added in this connection, that 
tbe proceediDe;8 which are there reported, are 
(Mily a part of a stupendous system of bcuevo- 
leoce which invites our patronage. And, to feel 
tbe full force of its claimS; the operations and re- 
Mlts ought to be stated. This, Sir, is but the fif- 
teratb year of tbe existence of the Parent Soci- 
ety, and yet it has abready extended its aid (o 
more than one thousand young men, natives of 
almost every State and Territory in tbe Union, 
and members of one hundred and (thy institu- 
ti<ms of leaming^. Of these, the largest part arc 
DOW pursuing study for the ministry in tne vari- 
ous stages of their education; three hundred 
have been licensed to preach the gospel ; seven- 
teen have become permanent instruciers, as pro- 
fessors or principals in diflferent literarv and the- 
ological institutions ; one hundred anafifty have 
been settled as pastors in twenty-one States and 
Territories j and from fifteen to twenty have con- 
secrated themselves to foreign missions. 

Viewed in this connection* our charities and 
tbe cause which they support assume their just 
importance. The little rill, formed from a thou- 
sand secret springs which feed the luxuriance of 
tbe meadow tbroush which it flows, is itself in- 
considerable and almost unobserved *, but, follow 
it on in its widening course, and it becomes a 
mighty stream, bearmg on its bosom the wealth 
of a nation. And now, from that majestic tide 
which it rolls onward to the ocean, we learn the 
importance of its distant tributaries. Behold 
then, in these stupendous results, the magnitude 
of that cause which our benevolence is contribut- 
ing to support. A thousand sons of the church, 
bom to indigence but blest with relirion, reared 
np for the service of Christ ! — five nundred dis- 
persed among the literary institutions of the land, 
lending there a controling influence to guard the 
morals, to form the principles of our youth, and 
to sanctify our literature, — an object in itself of 
sufficient importance to justify all the expense at 
which this institution is supported. Several hun- 
dred more already in the service — many of them 
presiding over our churches, gliding their coun- 
sels, ana administering their ordinances, — many 
breaking the bread of life to the destitute in the 
West,— -others presiding over our literary and 
theological seminaries, — and others again, going 
forth in obedience to the high command of (Jhrist, 
to preach the gospel to eveiy creature. Already 
these objects of our beneficence, as angels of 
mercy, are flying through the earth with tne tid- 
ings of salvation. Already have they sped their 
way to the four quarters of the globe. Already 
they have alighted upon the distant islands of the 
sea, and are pervading the worid with their 
influence. 

This, Sir, is the institution which claims our 
patronage. And shall I attempt to plead its 
cause 1 Sir, it is its own and ablest advocate. 
If we attempt to speak, conviction anticipates 
discussion, and the heart and the understanding 
have settled the question before that, in the duU 
process of language, we have stated its impor- 
tance. 



Shall I hOerctde for its support 7 Nay, I will 
not. 1 will kneel at no roan^s door, to ask bis 
reluctant charity. 1 will not dishonor thus this 
noble cause, nor degrade it from the loft^* plac^ 
it justly holds, to me condition of a miserable 
mendicant. 

A single consideration only I will suggest, to 
show that it must be sustained. It nuist be sus- 
tained because it is the great and efficient means of 
sttpporting and extending all our efforts of benev' 
ounce. 

Much as man loves his money, he loves Jtmself 
still more. He will sooner give up all else than 
himself. The consequence is, that the most ur- 
gent demand of (christian charity upon the 
church is not for money, but for men. And the 
demand is every day becoming more urgent. 
From every quarter, the unceasing, the uf^gent 
demand is, for mkn . 

Even in New England there are on every side 
little bands of faithful men, who, having broken 
away from the thraldom of error, and the bon* 
dage of oppression, are lifting their importunate 
cry for the devoted, self-denying sons of the pil- 
grims to come to their aid, in building up the 
desolations of Zion. 

The Bible Society, with accumnlated stores 
sufficient to satisfy the largest demands, waits 
chiefly for men to bear their sacred deposite to 
ever\' hamlet and hut in the land. 

The Tract Society, with its vast depositories 
of tracts, waits for men to go forth and scatter 
upon every wind of heaven their sacred leaves, 
which like those of the tree of life, are for the 
healing of the nations. 

Ana, the American Sunday School Union ; — 
You know. Sir, their noble purpose ; — the churcb 
is seconding the resolution with her ample con- 
tributions. They wait only for men, to go and 
scour through every villajE^ and neighborhood 
throughout the valley or the Mississippi, and 
gather its wandering millions together in little 
groups for the instructions of the Sabbath achooA, 

The American Home Missionary Society lift 
up their voice, and repeat the cafl for men, for 
Christian ministers to go, and occupy the grcHmd 
which the Bible, Tract, and Sabbath school in- 
stitutions are preparing- 

From beyond the Alleghany too the cry of in- 
fant churches which are there struggling into 
life, returns back unto us like the sound of many 
waters, ** Come over and help us." 

And yet again the American Board of Forei^ 
Missions, looking out upon the land that remains, 
to be possessed throu^ the wide world, unite 
their voice and cry. Give us money, Give as 
money ', but, especially. Give us men. 

Sir, the American Education Society most be 
supported. It is the cause of the Bible Society. 
It is the cause of the Tract Society. It is the 
cause of Missions, foreign and domestic. It is 
the cause of religion at home and abroad. Ev- 
ery enterprise ofoenevolence which is attempted 
at home, is powerfully sustained by those whom 
the American Education Society has trained up 
and prepared for the work. Every ship that 
sails from our ports, laden with the blessings of 
the gospel for the heathen, bears also the mis- 
sionaries whom this society has trained up for 
this holy service. 1 repeat it, therefore, the 
American Education Society must be 
SUPPORTED. It must receive the liberal en- 
dowments of the rich. They that have no mon- 
ey must give themselves, or their children. And 
all must give to it the support of their unceasing* 
prayers. Here then let us resolve, and let the 
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purpose swell thrcfUi^ every heart in this assem- 
Wy hereafter to contribute more largely, to pray 
more fervently, and to labor more diligently, for 
the advancement of this work of benevolence. 



IICTELIilGENCE. 

MEETING OP THE BOARD OP DIREC3T0ES. 

The following table will show the number of ben- 
eficiaries assisted, new applicants received, and 
fundi appropriated by the Parent Society and its 
Branches, for tlie quarter ending Oct. 1830. 
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•3 


•4 


■a 

3 


Parent Society 


186 


30 


906 


$3,84] 00 


30 


Maine Branch 


i£i 


6 


28 


466 00 


6 


N. H. Branch 


17 


11 


38 


494 00 


7 


Conn. Branch 


44 


4 


48 


877 00 


6 


Presb. Branch 


90 


10 


100 


1,873 00 


20 


West. Ros. Br. 


6 


1 


7 


334 00 


1 


West. Agency 


14 


6 


30 


673 00 


8 



Total 



379 58 437 $8,456 00 68 



State of the Funds. 
Impoetaivt Resolutions. The following docu- 
ment will, we doubt not, be read with pain by many. 
The Board of Directors would rejoice to be relieved 
from the necessity of exhibiting so large a deficiency 
in the funds. It is due to the public, as well as 
themselves, that the truth should be freely and fblly 
stated. The Society can live no longer than the 
Christian community furnish it with the requisite 
support. At the same time, it is due to Divine good- 
ness to state that the cause of this deficiency is 
owing, chiefly, to the fact that a larger number of 
promising young men are seeking the patronage of 
the Society than ever before. Are Christians afraid 
to have their prayers answered ? Will they refuse 
to increase their ** works'' in proportion as their 
^ faith" enlargq^ its desires? Is this the time to 
yield the vantage ground which they have gained, 
to the organized legions of superstition and infidel- 
ity, who are marching with rapid steps to take pos- 
session of the Lord's inheritance ? It is perfectly 
^asy for the church to supply this deficiency and to 
increase the resources of the Society many fold, if all 
her members will consent to do but a little, and to 
do that little tflimediatsly. Shall this be d<m6 ? Or 
«hall the Society slacken its efforts, and say to its 
applicants we cannot help you ? 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the funds of the Society, with a view to 
ascertain the probable ability of the Society to sus- 
tain its present engagements, and to meet the in- 
creasing demands which are made upon the treasury, 
respectfully Report : 

That although there has been a regular increase 
of the current funds of the Society for several years, 
that increase has not been so great as the increase 
of applications, for the patronage of the Society. 
The difference, between expenditures and receipts 
the last year, was nearly nine thousand dollars. 
During the two quarters of the present year, there 
has also been a deficiency. To meet this deficiency, 
and the balances due in preceding years, $6,843 35 
were withdrawn from the permanent fund, as stated 
in the last Report ; and, in addition, a debt of about 
twelve thousand dollars has been incurred. The 
Committee are of opinion, that it is wholly inexpe- 
dient to increase this debt by further loans. From 
the permanent fund, it seems to them, the money 
cannot be teiken, after the repponsibilities which the 
Board have already assumed, without a breach uf 



trust to the original donon ; aad ftom other sooreei 
it should not be borrowed, if the Society is to be pre- 
served from inextricable difficulty. The Board <tf 
Directors can go no farther than the resources, placed 
at their disposal by the community, will enable them 
to go. In the judgment of the Committee, they can- 
not increase their present advances without an un- 
warrantable presumption upon the aid of others. 
The Committee therefore recommend to the B<^ 
the following resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That it is unwise to increase the pte^ 
sent debts of the Society bv further loans. 

3. Resolved, That in oraer to meet the increasing 
applications for patrona^, it is indispensable that a 
ffreater amount of contributions be derived from the 
friends and benefactors of this sacred enterprize. 

3. Resolved, That an address be prepared and sent 
forth, under the direction of the Executive Commit* 
tee, to the Christian public, earnestly soliciting their 
increased support. 

4. Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to 
make known the pecuniary wants of the Society to 
all Auxiliary and other Societies contributing to the 
funds, and to request them to take immediate and 
vigorous measures to relieve the Society fnm its 
em bar rassments. 

5. Resolved, That the Treasurer be requested to 
make known the present wants of the Society, to 
those beneficiaries who have finished their course of 
study, and whose obligations have not been cancel- 
led, and affectionately and earnestlv to request them 
to remit to the Treasury the whole, or any part of 
what they have engaged to refund, as their circnm- 
stances may permit. 

6. Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to in- 
form the several Branch Societies in New Eog buid, 
(those out of New England, defraying, at present, 
their own expenses,) that this Board see no prospect 
of being able to supply the deficiencies in their re- 
spective treasuries at the next quarterly meetinf, 
and request them to adopt measures to obtain a sap- 
ply within their own limits. 

7. Resolved, That the Secretary inform all young 
men under patronage in New England, in tm first 
and last sta^s of education, that it may be neces- 
sary for the Board to lessen the amount of their ap- 
propriations at the next auarterl^ meeting. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
JoHir Tappait, •% 

Sam'l T. AmusTBozro, > Covmittet. 

E. CoRZTBIilUS, > 

The following table exhibits the anumnt remUUi 
to the Branches in JVeto England in 3^ years. 












May 1838 
" 1839 
" 1830 

and i 'dl 



$633 

866 

1,336 



$3,834 



1^ 



$593 
890 
741 



Is 



$130 
365 
830 



I 



$398 
1,3^ 
3,638 



S 



$1,643 
3,353 
5^ 



$3,233 $1,345 $4,168 $10,560 



During the same period there has been remitted to 
Branch Societies out of New England, about $3,000, 
to supply their deficiencies. 

Branch Socistibs. 

JVstr Mampshire. Anniversary at Portsmouth, 
Sept. a Delegate from the Parent Society, Ke^'J' 
Cornelius, Sec'y, by whom a sermon was delivered. 
Officers, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Pros. ; Rev. Charles 
B. Hadduck, Hanover, Sec'y; Dr. Samuel Mornll, 
Concord, Treas. Thirty-five beneficiaries. Large 
deficiencies in funds were supplied by the Parent So- 
ciety. (See above table.) 

JVorth fFestern. Anniversary at Rntland, ^. 
Sept. 14. Delegate from the Parent Society, Bev. B. 
Cornelius, Sec'ry. Officers same as last year. Tm,- 
sury deficient by several hundred dollars. Number 
of beneficiaries, 33, 

Western Reserve. Anniversary at Euclid, Obio, 
Oct. 6. Delegate from the Parent Society, Rev. An- 
sel R. Clark, Agent. The Report of proceedings at 
the interesting anniversary of this new and very 
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flourishinf Braaeb Society btv» been noeiTod, bot 
too late for this Number. The Board of the Parent 
Society have appointed Mr. Clark Permanent A^t 
for the Eeaerve and Michigan. The Branch sup- 
ports itself. Officers, fiev. Charles B, Storrs, Pres. : 
Rev. R. Nuttine, Hudson, 8ec*ry } Dea. Asahel KU- 
boro, Hudson, Treasurer. 

Nbw AvxiLiAmr Sooibtiss. 

During the last quarter, the Education Soeietiaf of 
H a mp ehire and Franklin Counties, Mass. have be- 
come auxiliary to the A. E. 8. and transferred their 
beneficiaries. The evanfelical churches of the Con- 
cregational denomination throughout New England 
nave now beoone oonneoted with the Society. Aux- 
iliary Societies have also been formed in York Ca, 
Maine, and Fairfield Ca, Connecticut. Particulars 
hereafter. 

Day of Fastiho and Fkatbr. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Fourteenth An- 
nual Meetinf of the American Education Society, 
held in the city of New York, May 13, 1830. 

**On motion of Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D. of Mas- 
sachusetts, seconded by the Rev. Samuel U. Cox, 
D. D. of New York, the following resolution was 
adopted: — 

^^ Whereas the dependence of the church on the 
Spirit of Crod, is absolute and constant, and the de- 
pendence of the Christian ministry emphatically 
great, constituting the only hope in reference to 
present and future usefulness ; therefore, 

** Resolved. That it be affectionately and solemnly 
recoaunended to all the }^oung men under the pat- 
ronage of this Society, in addition to their uNual 
seasoos of devotion, to observe Thursday^ the elev- 
enth day ofJ^ovembsr nextj as a day of fasting and 
prayer, with special reference to the more copious 
effusions of the Holy Spirit upon all who are pre- 
paring for the Chf istian ministry ; and that the in- 
structers, guardians, and benefactors of the younr 
men, and the patrons and friends of the Society, and 
of Education Societies generally, be invited to notice 
the same so far as they may find convenient." 



Receipts into the Treasury ofthe American Edu- 
cation Society, and of its JSrancheSf from July 
Xst to September 30, 1830. 

DONATIONS. 

Boston^ To. Men's Aux. E. S. of Boston and 

its vicinity, by Lorenzo S. Cragin, Tr. 300 00 
Chaplin^ Conn. fr. Rev. Jared Andrus 10 00 

Vunbarton^ N. H. proceeds of an estate, 
given to the Soc. by the late Mrs. Har- 
ris, consort of Rev. Walter Harris, D. D. 700 00 
Friend, by Rev. Dr. Porter, Andover 1 00 

Holland^ Ms. by Rev. Samuel Hall of Sutton 3 25 
niinois. fr. individuals 17 00 

lA/rne^ Genessee Co. N. Y. by Mr. J. Bis- 

sell, jr. Rochester 7 50 

M'onoich Cittfy Conn. fr. Miss Sarah L. 

Huntington, Tr. of Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. 35 00 
Jfewarki N. J. fr. Miss H. Kinney, Sec. and 

Tr. of Fem. Asso. First Pres. Church 10 00 

JVeiTPort, R. I. fr. Miss Abby Billings, 1 00 ; 
Kev. Dr. Patten, 2 00 ; by Rev. W. Cogs- 
well, Agent 3 00 
JWio York, fr. Rev. W. Woodbridge, by 

Rev. W. Cogswell 2 00 

Providejue, R. 1. fr. Mr. Peabody, Tr. 

R. I. State Aux. Soc., by Mrs. Robert 
H. Ives, Tr. of Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. Prov- 
idence, thro* Rev. W. Cogswell, 86 78, 
of which 17 71 was contributed in Rev. 
Mr. Waterman's Soc. 86 78 

Riga, Monroe Co. N. Y. by Mr. J. Bissell, jr. 

of Rochester 34 50 

Wales, Ms. by Rev. Samuel Hall of Sutton 3 75 
Worthington^ fr. Hon. Ezra Starkweather 5 00 

Western Reserve Br. of the Am. Ed. Soc 300 00 



$1,517 78 
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EssBX Couirrr. 
Andover, West. Bar. 7 39; Sa Ptir. 
16 77, by Rev. H. Little, Agent 

MlODIiBSEX. 

Ashby^ Ed. Soc., by Jona. Blood, Tr. 

Cambridge^ fr. Rev. A. Holmes, D. D. 

JVe«tim,Tr. Mr. Benj. Eddy 

Skoneham, Female Reading Soc by 
Rev. J. Searle 

Wilmington^ fir. Dea. Ben. Foster, sub- 
scription of individuals, 11 50, of 
which 10 00 if to constitute Rev. 
FasBORACB Rativolds a Life 
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SACRED AND CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

To the Editors of the Quarterly Refifter. 

Gentlebien, 

I HAVE observed, of late, with a 
deep interest, and with no little soli- 
citude, discussions in the public 
prints of various parts of our country, 
on the subject of classical studies, 
and of making the Scriptures a claS' 
sic in our colleges and schools. 
That the attention of the public is at 
last turned to the consideration of 
this subject, or that it soon may be, 
is to me a matter of unfeigned joy. 
And although I cannot by any means 
agree with all that I have heard and 
read relative to this subject, yet I 
can truly rejoice that the discussion 
of it is commenced, in a way that 
promises ultimate good, as I would 
fain hope, to our churches, and to 
the country. 

It need not be deemed strange, 
that we should now begin to hear 
Roman and Greek classics decried 
by some, or at least spoken of with 
coldness and some degree of disre- 
spect. Like every thing of this na- 
ture, which has been abused to a 
great excess, it becomes, when the 
tide is turned, and men begin plainly 
to see how they have been led away 
from the path of rectitude and pro- 
priety, a subject of distrust and even 
of contiimely. The good which it 
really contains, is overlooked and 
neglected ; and its evils are greatly 
magnified. 

Revolutions of this nature are 



very common in literature and phi- 
losophy, as well as in politics. Not 
long before the Reformation, the 
whole Christian world, for centuries, 
had been treating the Roman and 
Greek classics with neglect, disdain, 
and even contumely. Now and 
then a solitary monk, in the recesses 
of his cloister, where he could be 
hidden from the inspection of every 
prying and curious eye, indulged in 
the reading and study of these mag- 
nificent monuments of the human 
mind. But he was obliged to keep 
his taste a secret to the world, in 
order to preserve his standing in re- 
ligious society. He could scarcely 
quote the classical authors, in any of 
his writings, unless he took occasion 
to say something to their disadvan- 
tage. 

But such a state of things could 
not always continue. The native 
energies and taste of the human 
mind, when under some good degree 
of cultivation, broke out at last in 
the revival of letters, and the re- 
formation of religion. When the 
change was once made, and the 
classics again called up to the at- 
tention of the Christian world, they 
took almost exclusive possession of 
its studies. It seemed as if the grati- 
fication of taste, which had been so 
long denied, now intended fully to 
repay itself for all that had been 
withholden from it. Literary men 
of high eminence, did not scruple to 
avow their distaste for the simple 
style of the sacred writers, and to 
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caution those who would cultivate a 
nice and discerning sense of fine 
style, not to read them. Even men 
high in ecclesiastical office did not 
scruple to do this. The famous and 
learned Cardinal Bembo, in writing 
to a friend who was devoted to liter- 
ary pursuits, cautioned him against 
reading PauPs epistles, in case he 
was desirous of cultivating a good 
taste and beauty of style. Politian 
expressed his deep regret that he had 
read the sacred writers, on account 
of their style, which had such an un- 
happy influence on cultivated taste. 
Nicolaus Elenbog, a Benedictine 
monk, says, that aHer he had read 
the classics, in maturer life, he was 
filled with strong distaste for the 
Scriptures, and with regret for hav- 
ing read them. 

These are only a specimen of 
what happened to thousands of others. 
From one extreme, that in which 
the classics were desecrated and held 
up as an object of abhorrence, men 
passed over to the other, viz. that in 
which they fell down and worshipped 
them, and actually denied to the 
only living and true God, the honor 
due to his holy word. 

It is difficult to say, whether the 
practical influence of the first or the 
second of these extremes, was most 
hurtful. The first brought along 
with it general darkness, ignorance 
of the holy Scriptures, distaste for 
philological and exegetical study, 
slavish subjection to human creeds 
and superstitions, and extravagant 
estimation of the ancient fathers, who 
had some knowledge of the original 
Scriptures. In a word, it covered 
the earth with darkness, yea, with 
more than Egyptian night. The 
second nurtured the spirit of con- 
tempt for the Bible, caused the study 
of it to be neglected and thrown by, 
prepared the way for secret unbelief 
and distrust in it, made it a by- word 
among classical scholars and enlight- 
ened civilians, and even among ec- 
clesiastics; and thus prepared the 
way for the modem deluge of infi- 



delity, which has drowned the Euro- 
pean continent. 

It is thus the human mind, I had 
almost said, avenges itself, by going 
from one extreme into the opposite. 
It is so in politics ; it is so in religion. 
Men go fi-om the galling yoke of ab- 
solute despotism, into the extreme of 
popular licentiousness. Theyem^ge 
from the gloomy cells of monkish 
superstition, into the region of a^ie- 
ism and gross sensuality. Even phi- 
losophy, with her sedate and sober 
mien, is not at all able to boast of 
any better control over her votaries. 
Fifty years ago, the man in Germany, 
who did not bow to Kant, was regard- 
ed as a bigot, or as destitute of com- 
mon sense. All classes, orthodox and 
heterodox, united in applauding his 
talents and the eminent services that 
he had done in chasing away the 
clouds and darkness of philosophy, 
and bringing mankind out of this 
misty, terrestrial sphere, in which 
they are 90 prone to grope and gro* 
vel, to the upper regions of light, to 
the pure, and clear, and etherial 
atmosphere of transcendentalism.^ 
Even where orthodoxy could not ap- 
prove, she felt constrained to won- 
der and admire ; while liberalism 
with its thousand sects and parties, 
all exulted in the idea, that philoso- 
phy at last had won a complete tri- 
umph over the Christian revelation. 

But what has become of all the 
thundering applause, which echoed 
fi'om Russia to Holland, and from 
Norway to Naples? Is Kant wor- 
shipped still ? No ; now there is 
none so poor as to do him reverence. 
His once acknowledged keen and 
almost secondary insight, his deep 
and fundamental discussion, is stig- 
matized as superficial, specious, more 
popular than solid, more adapted to 
persuade than to instruct. A man 
of consideration in Germany, would 
blush to own himself a disciple of 
Kant. 

Such is the fate of human extrava- 
gances. Si naturamfurcd expellaSi 
usque recurret. Taste will prevail 
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over superstition ; as it did in restor- 
ing the classics: and religion and 
taste will, sooner or later, prevail over 
an extravagant estimation of the clas- 
sics, and bring men back to the Bible. 

Since the publication of Bishop 
Lovrth's immortal work on Hebrew 
poetry, discerning readers are asham- 
ed to deny that all the essential 
qualities of true taste and good style 
exist in the Scriptural writings. 
Every day this is becoming more and 
more manifest, by the illustrations 
which the subject is receiving, from 
men of the highest talents and most 
cultivated minds. 

What wonder now, if sober and 
enlightened ^Christian men, who 
have awaked from the dream of Car- 
dinal Bembo, and of the ten thou- 
sand schools and colleges that have 
so long drunk in of his spirit, should 
throw their manacles away with vio- 
lence, or smite the despots witli them, 
who have so long riveted them on ? 
It is no wonder at all. When a 
Christian parent reflects, that his chil- 
dren, in order to be educated at our 
seminaries, must wade through the 
polluting sink of heathen mythology; 
must be drilled, day and night, so as 
deeply to impress a full knowledge 
of it on their minds ; must be so fa- 
miliar with it as to make it a constant 
theme of meditation and delight; 
while, at the same time, the word of 
everlasting truth, the only sure guide 
to eternal life, the inestimable treas- 
ures of the divine riches, lie neglect- 
ed upon the shelf, and are entirely, 
or almost entirely overlooked in the 
arrangements for education — I say 
when a Christian parent reflects on 
all this, I do not, cannot wonder that 
he rises up against it, and expresses 
his honest indignation. I commend 
him for it. I hope such expressions 
will be heard from one end of our 
land to the other, until preference of 
heathen writers to inspired ones shall 
cease, and until the Bible obtains 
the place which all Christians are 
sacredly bound to give it, in the edu- 
cation of their children. 



I cannot help feeling, that the 
guardians of youth in our country 
will have a fearful account to render, 
if they overlook* this great subject. 
Matters like these, are not to be de- 
cided by the custom and discipline 
of the schools, which are yet replete 
with many a usage that has come 
down from the age of Cardinal Bem- 
bo and those who thought with him. 

Sed — audi alteram partem. There 
is, as we have seen, another side to 
this question. More than five cen- 
turies' experience has shown what 
the neglect and contempt of classics 
can and will do. It is in vain to 
rq)ly against this, and say. The times 
occasioned the evils of which you 
complain. No, it was not so. It 
was neglect of literature which made 
the times. Nothing can be more 
certain than this ; for as soon as lit- 
erature revived, the times changed 
immediately. I am sorry to observe 
that some well meaning and able 
writers of our country wholly over- 
look these /ac^5, which lie on the very 
face of religious and literary history, 
and treat the whole matter as though 
it were new, and now first to become 
a matter of experiment. But this is 
far from being correct. The experi- 
ment has been fully made — made for 
more than five hundred years. Is 
not this long enough to settle the 
matter? And what was the result? 
Why — ^the dark ages. Yes, the 
dark ages, rightly so named ; ages 
when men high in church and state 
* darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge ;* ages when men became 
the mere tools of designing knaves 
and hypocrites ; when kings turned 
pale, and kingdoms trembled, at the 
frown of a bigot and a debauchee on 
the papal throne ; ages when the 
Bible, being no longer understood, 
and of course no longer cared for, 
was taken away from the mass of 
the people, and was partially studied 
only by a very few ecclesiastics ; 
ages when men, not knowing any 
better, could be made, by the assur- 
ance of designing priests, implicit 
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believers in all the idle and abomi* 
nable superstitions, which have de- 
based the human mind below what 
even some forms of heathenism have 
done ; ages when God's word was 
not to be given to the people, lest 
they should know it, and detect the 
gross imposture which held their 
bodies and souls in more than Egyp- 
tian bondage ; — these were the dark 
ages; dark indeed, blacker than 
Erebus, gloomy as the night that 
brooded over Pharaoh and his unbe- 
lieving court. God in mercy grant, 
that they may never — ^never return I 

But what has all this to do with 
classic study t Much; very much 
indeed. The Bible is a revelation 
by language. To know what it 
teaches, language must be studied 
and understood. The most impor- 
tant part of the Scriptures, is in the 
Greek language. Greek then must 
be understood, in order to read it. 
But how is this to be accomplished 1 
To read the New Testament only, 
can never give one such a knowledge 
of Greek, as to enable him to under- 
stand and interpret it with any good 
degree of reasonaWe confidence. 
The laws of Greek grammar, and of 
Greek philology in general, must be 
made to bear upon the New Testa- 
ment. When God speaks to men, 
it is in language such as men employ. 
It is subject, therefore, to the like 
rules and methods of interpretation. 
If this be not so, then a new reve- 
lation must be made in order to guide 
the interpreter. If it be so, then the 
more extensive one's knowledge of 
Greek is, the better can he interpret 
the New Testament. There are 
hundreds of words and phrases in it, 
which can be fully and satisfactorily 
Illustrated only from the Greek clas- 
sics. With all the Hebraisms which 
it contains, it also contains a great 
deal of classic Greek, i. e. Greek 
which in its idiom fully accords with 
that of the Greek classic writers. 

Unless miracles are to be wrought 
anew, then, how can any one say, 
that the Greek classics need not be 



studied in order to interpret the New 
Testament? It is in vain to say 
this. There never was a good in- 
terpreter, there never can be, with- 
out such a knowledge. The nature 
of the case carries along with it a 
full demonstration of this. All right 
interpretation must be founded in 
the idiom, the usus loquendi of lan- 
guage. How can a man acquire 
this by studying only the Greek 
Testament, or even the Greek Tes- 
tament and the Septuagint 1 It can- 
not be done. Those who know 
nothing by experience may maintain 
that it can be ; but those who speak 
from experience, must certainly know 
better. 

Nor must we say, that we may 
concede the point as to classUd 
study for clergymen ; but the laitif 
need not be called to this work, as 
it is unnecessary for them. 

Are the laity then to be shut out 
from a correct knowledge and study 
of the Scriptures? Go preach this 
doctrine in the eternal city^ the 
mother of abominaticms ; but not in 
this free and Protestant country. 
Much as I respect and love my breth- 
ren in the ministry, I do not wish 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
to be intrusted solely to their hands. 
This has once been tried — and the 
shadow of death spread over the na- 
tions. The sun of righteousness set, 
and polar midnight succeeded. No ; 
I would fain have ten thousand times 
ten thousand laymen in our land, 
who are studying the divine word 
with all their might and in the best 
manner, and who keep a watchful 
eye on all the authorizcMl interpreters 
of the same. Remit this watch— 
and papal Rome will extend its grasp 
over us, and we shall become the 
buyers of indulgences, and pilgrims 
to Loretto or the holy land, with 
bare heads and gravel in our shoes. 
God forbid, then, that the laity should 
not study the Bible, in a manner as 
thorough and as enlightened as the 
clergy do. 

'But surely we need not study 
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Greek and Latin, in order to under- 
stand the Hebrew Scriptures/ 

Indeed ? And is no light to be 
reflected from the New Testament 
upon the Old 1 Have Christ and 
his apostles contributed nothing to 
explain to us the Old Testament? 
And if they have, how are we to un- 
derstand what they have contributed? 
We must studt/ Greek authors. 

Has the Septuagint translation, 
have Aquila, and Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, have Origen, and Euse- 
bius, and Chrysostom, and Theo- 
phylact, and Theodoret, and other 
Greek Fathers, contributed nothing 
toward the understanding of the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testament? How then are we to 
acquire a knowledge of what they 
have contributed? The answer is, 
By a knowledge of Greek. 

And the Latin Fathers too — have 
Tertullian, and Lactantius and Cy- 
prian, and Jerome, and Rutin, and 
Ambrose, and many others, done 
nothing to help the student to a 
knowledge of his Bible ? Have the 
great mass of grammarians, lexicog- 
raphers, and writers of modern times, 
whose works are in Latin, done 
nothing to illustrate the Bible? If 
you say no, then you show yourself 
to be too ignorant to deserve regard ; 
if you say yes, then Latin is to be 
studied. 

In short, it comes simply to this, 
that the enlightened philological 
study of the Bible is to be given up, 
or the Latin and Greek classics are 
to be studied. The multitudes of 
admirable philological books that 
have been published to explain these, 
are some of the best exhibitions of 
the powers of the human mind in re- 
gard to the business of interpretation. 
The student, who intends forming 
himself after the best models, can- 
iH)t be ignorant of such helps. It is 
utterly out of question. And as to 
expecting them in translations into 
English, that is equally out of ques- 
tion. 

Instead then of joining in the cry 



against the study of the classics, I 
would raise my feeble voice to the 
highest pitch of which it is capable, 
in protesting against expunging them 
from our list of studies. I would 
gladly see our schools all of a much 
higher philological cast than they yet 
are. But I would not have them 
study the amatory poetry of Anacre- 
on and TibuUus, nor the smut of 
Horace and Juvenal, nor the atheism 
of Lucian. I would have expur- 
gated editions — a Cursus Classicus of 
study, something like what Jacobs has 
made for the schools of Germany. 
I would have some portions of the 
Latin and Greek Fathers studied, as 
well as the heathen writers. Have 
Christians any need of blushing at the 
study of Minutius Felix, Lactantius, 
Cyprian, and Augustine in Latin ; or 
of Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and others in Greek ? No— I 
can only express my astonishment, 
that young men are educated in 
Christian colleges, without even be- 
ing taught to know that such men as 
these ever existed, much less that 
they are worthy of perusal. When 
I think on this, I can easily explain 
the honest indignation of some, who 
are exclaiming against the classics. 

I would fain see too, even at this 
late hour in the day, the Bible 
claiming some humble place, if no 
more, among the books of education. 
Christian education without the 
study of the Bible! a monstrosity 
in the religious world ; a stumbling 
block to unbelievers. I am willing 
that this part of the subject should 
be held up, and dwelt upon, until 
Christian seminaries will act like 
Christians. I do sincerely hope, 
that the force of public opinion will 
ere long control this thing beyond 
all power of resistance. As a mere 
relic of antiquity, if nothing more, 
the Bible surely deserves study above 
all other books. But when we call 
to mind that it is th^ word of life, 
the only sure guide to heaven, the 
subject becomes overwhelming as to 
its importance, and forbids all justi- 
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fication of neglecting the Scriptures 
in the education of our youth. 

You perceive, Messrs. Editors, 
that I am neither with the opposers of 
the classics, nor with their extrava- 
gant friends. Tn medio tutissimus 
ibis, wiJl well apply here. I would 
say of classical studies, these things 
ought to be done ; of sacred study, 
this above all is not to be left undone. 
I am not obliged to depress Greek 
and Roman genius and talent, be- 
cause I believe, as I do, that the 
sacred writers have far exceeded 
it. I am not obliged, when I ad- 
mire the majesty and glory of the 
sun, to speak reproachfully of the 
stars of light which adorn the sky. 
Why should I? The stars, I readily 
acknowledge, are not suns; but are 
they not stars ? The Greek and 
Roman classics are not, indeed, the 
Sun of righteousness with healing in 
)us beams; but they are constella- 
tions shedding some radiance over 
the deepest gloom of heathen night. 

Let us regard and treat them as 
such. This is all I ask, from their 
friends or foes. God's truth is not 
to bow to them ; nor are they to be 
kept from acting their humble part, 
in opening our mind to see what that 
truth is. As moral helps we do not 
need their aid. We want no tapers, 
while the god of day is walking in 
majesty abroad. But as philological, 
linguistic aids, to teach us the use 
and idioms of language, they are ab- 
solutely invaluable. The more the 
Bible is studied, the more perfectly 
will this be known and felt. And 
when this is the case, the certain re- 
sult will be, an increased (not a 
diminished) use of the classics. 
Then too the Bible — ^the word of 
everlasting truth — will successfully 
advance its claims to be read, and 
understood, and admired, and obey- 
ed, by all the dear yOuth of this 
Christian land. 

God, in mercy to his churches, 
defend them from an ignorant, half 
instructed race of ministers ! God, in 
mercy to the souls of perishing sin- 



ners, grant, that his word, and all 
the helps to understand it, may be 
more studied, and more valued! 
Then I shall believe the harbinger to 
a better day is come, that the mora- 
ing star of a new and glorious refor- 
mation has risen. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. STUART. 

MECHANICAL LABOR COMBINED 
WITH STUDY. 

An Address delivered before the Mecbaoical Ano* 
ciatioQ of Middlebury College, cemmencemeat 
evening, Aug. 18, 1830, by John lloagh, PtofeBmr 
ti Languftget. 

{Cmnmnnicatedfar thi* PuMtMAxon,] 

Within a moderate period, the 
public mind has been happily awak- 
ing to the importance and necessity 
of adopting some efficient means for 
preserving the health and averting 
the premature decline and death of 
those engaged in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of learning. Long had the 
community slumbered over evils of 
appalling magnitude ; and even now 
it does not appear half roused to such 
a consciousness of their reality and 
of their dimensions, as shall prompt 
to adequate exertions to interpose an 
effectual remedy. 

A very large proportion of those, 
who engage in a course of study for 
the purpose of acquiring a thoroagh 
education, embark in the undertak- 
ing from habits of active and often 
of laborious exertion. All sudden 
and material changes are attended 
with a sensible effect on the consti- 
tution and the health, and, in many 
cases, they are followed by conse- 
quences of the most disastrous char- 
acter. The student, especially if 
urged on to intense application by 
an ardent thirst for knowledge, or l^ 
the goadings of a towering ambition, 
or by a hallowed and noWe, though 
misguided, desire of high qualifica- 
tions for usefulness, and of a wide 
and beneficent influence in after life, 
will bend his mind with untiring as- 
siduity to his studies, and the mid- 
night hour will scarcely terminate 
his vigils at the shrine of knowledge, 
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and the earliest dawn will recall him 
to his task. 

This abrupt transition from active 
to fledentary habits, is soon succeed- 
ed by visible and calamitous eflfects. 
The animal economy is deranged, 
the system becomes relaxed, and the 
tone of vigorous health is gone. The 
vital organs uie impaired, and inade- 
quately perform their appropriate func- 
tions. The lungs lose their health- 
M play, the stomach ceases to fulfil 
its destined office ; and the eager and 
self immolating votary of letters falls, 
in one case, the victim of a fast wast- 
ing consumption, or becomes, in an- 
other, an incurable dyspeptic, sink- 
ing by a more lingering decline into 
the grave, or dragging on a protract- 
ed life, bereft of a large share of the 
means of happiness, and robbed, to a 
wide extent, of his capacity of useful- 
ness. 

In this representation, I am not 
bringing before you an idle theory, 
imsubstantiated by obvious and de- 
cisive facts. I have not been travers- 
ing the regions of fancy and sum- 
moning forward, as the sober and 
substantial realities of life, the vision- 
ary forms which there flit before the 
mind. With melancholy frequency, 
as my own recollection with regard 
to the course of events here, and as 
the remembrance of all those, who 
have been long and intimately con- 
versant with our literary institutions 
generally, will decisively attest, has 
the student been arrested in the 
midst of his course, and the hectic 
flush has spread itself over the cheek, 
on which recently glowed the ruddy 
hues of health ; and those cherished 
hopes which anticipated a long ca- 
reer of success, and honor, and joy, 
have closed in the grave. In sad 
succession could those be enumerat- 
ed, whose unstrung nerves, whose 
emaciated frames, whose wan coun- 
tenances and whose languid move- 
ments declare, with fatal assurance, 
the paralizing and baneful tendency 
of assiduous application, and of inac- 
tive and sedentary habits. By the 



operation of these cattie«, not only 
has the heart of love been wruag 
with anguish, and the dearest hopes 
have been whelmed in darkness ; but 
the community and the church an4 
the world have been robbed of the 
services of those, whose labors and 
whose influence might have largely 
helped to reform the age, and to en^ 
lighten and bless mankind. 

That to this evil, so crying and so 
enormous, an efiectual remedy has 
as yet failed to be applied, who, at 
all conversant with our seminaries of 
learning, can, for a moment, doubt 1 
That there is, however, a remedy, 
which will, to a large extent, meet 
the exigencies of the case, we ven^ 
ture to indulge the fullest confidence. 
To be sure, no single particular can 
justly be regarded as an absolute spe- 
cific for the preservation of health. 
And in some cases, a constitutional 
tendency to disease, some casual in* 
discretion, or some undiscovered 
cause may lay the foundation of some 
dangerous or fatal malady, even 
where an observance of the sagest 
rules is aimed at. But, directions 
may be given, by an attention to 
which disease and debility may, in 
all ordinary cases, be averted, and 
health and vigor be secured. 

The prominent topics, under which 
might be comprised a system of rules 
for the preservation of health, are air, 
diet, exercise, and the regulation of 
the passions. The only one of these 
on which I shall insist, is exercise ; 
and aller just glancing at its indis- 
pensable necessity and its inestima- 
ble advantages, I shall attempt to 
evince the peculiarly eligible charac- 
ter of that mode of exercise for stu- 
dents, which the Association, before 
which I speak, was formed to supply. 

It is a well known fact, that all 
our corporeal powers, as well as all 
our mental faculties are nurtured and 
strengthened by exertion ; and that, 
by neglect and disuse, they lose, by 
degrees, their elasticity and vigor, 
and become at length, nerveless and 
imbecile. Indeed, as multiplied ex- 
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amples in every region of the earth 
unite in proving, such is the influ- 
ence of long foregoing any action, 
that the very capacity of performing 
it shall vanish. A man may neglect 
to move a limb so long, as the annals 
of self-torturing superstition evince, 
that to move it shall be beyond his 
power. It is by tension, that the 
energy of muscular action is aug- 
mented ; and it is by the endurance 
of toil, that the capacity to endure in 
a highly increased degree, is secured. 
Visit a manufacturing establishment, 
where merely exquisite skill, and not 
the exertion of great strength is called 
into requisition, and you may see by 
actual inspection, how feeble and in- 
efficient in muscular energy are the 
artists there employed, compared with 
the sturdy yeomanry of the country, 
whose daily occupation is a trial of 
their strength, and whose sphere of 
effort is a school of salutary discipline, 
adapted to train them to hardihood 
• and vigor. 

On the necessity of exercise to 
health and vigor, the physician, who 
has looked most deeply into the con- 
stitution of man, and who under- 
stands most thoroughly the exigen- 
cies of his nature, has largely insist- 
ed ; and its salutary influence has 
been, again and again, undeniably 
proved, in cases where it has been 
the grand specific for the removal of 
long continued and almost inveterate 
ailments. Of the valuable operation 
of toil on the health and energy of 
the frame has the poet sung ; and 
looking at his countrymen with the 
eye of an acute and philosophic ob- 
server, the firmness and vigor, de- 
rived from this course of discipline, 
presented itself as the efficient cause, 
which extended the dominion of 
Rome to the utmost limits of the 
known world. 



Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini ; 

Hanc RemuB et frater : sic fort is Etroria crevit ; 

Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 

" Behold the tiller of the glebe, who toils 
In dust and rain, in cold and sultry skies, 
Robust with labor, and by custom steePd 
To every casualty of varied life. | 



Such the reward of rode and lober life, 
Of labor such. By health the peasant's toil 
Is well repaid, if exercise were paio 
Indeed, and temp'rance, pain. By arts like tbeN 
Laconia nursM of old her hardy sons; 
And Rome's unconquer'd legions orgM their way, 
Unhurt, through every toil, in every clime. 
Toil, and be strong. By toil the flaccid oervoi 
Grow firm and gain a more compacted tone; 
The greener juices are by toil subdaod, 
Mellow'd and subtiliz'd ; the vapid old 
Expell'd, and all the rancor of the blood."* 

Without enlarging on the necessi- 
ty of exercise and on the various ben- 
efits, which result from it, and bene- 
fits of the highest value, I shall pro- 
ceed to consider the requisite proper- 
ties of efficient exercise, and to show, 
that these are all found in the me- 
chanical labors of the workshop. 

1. Exercise, in order to answer 
the purposes for which it is employ- 
ed, must be such as shall call into 
vigorous action the various parts of 
the fi-ame, and especially such, as 
shall act with efiect on the vital or- 
gans. 

Indolent and listless motion is not 
the exercise, which will expel the 
noxious humors from the system, pre- 
serve it fi'om debility and brace it 
with new vigor. A sauntering walk, 
which hardly aflects the limb^, and 
utterly fails to move the chest, will 
ever be found unavailing as a course 
of exercise. Something more vigor- 
ous and efficient is demanded by the 
necessities of our nature, than that 
nerveless exertion, which never caus- 
es perspiration to moisten the brow, 
unless aided by the sultry ardor of 
summer's fiercest blaze. 

But, if vigorous exertion is de- 
manded, the workshop meets the de- 
mand. The use of the axe, the saw 
and the plane, must obvioudy be ac- 
companied by that exertion, which is 
necessary to cause exercise to answer 
the grand purposes for which it is 
employed. Indeed, without effort, 
and strenuous effort, none of these 
utensils can be wielded with effect. 
Nor can they be used without a de- 
gree of exertion, which shall extend 
its influence to every part of the 
frame. 

While all this is undeniably true. 
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there is little or no danger of that ex- 
cessive exertion, which is succeeded 
by exhaustion and languor and often 
by disease, and which athletic sports 
frequently occasion, exposing to the 
hazard of incurring dangerous and 
mortal maladies, and always attended 
with the peril of occasioning some 
mischievous or even fetal occurrence. 
The exercise of the workshop, while 
abundantly adequate to the purposes 
for which it is designed, is little lia- 
ble to excess^ and to the pernicious 
consequences, to which excess gives 
birth. 

2. It is another requisite of exer- 
cise, that it may be taken regularly 
every day and for an adequate period. 

And here th^ preeminent advanta- 
ges of the workshop can scarcely fail 
to be recognized. For, whether the 
weather be fair or inclement, whether 
the earth be drenched with rain or 
buried deep in snow, and whether it 
be swept by the keen blasts of win- 
tery or scorched by the sultry heat 
of a summer's sun, the kind of exer- 
cise whibb I am recommending^ is 
alike accessible. And it can^ with- 
out any obstacle or inconvenience, 
be prosecuted to any extent, which 
may be required by our condition < 

But, if one dep^nfd for exercise on 
walking, a drenching rain, and streets 
and fieMsf buried in snow or covered 
with mire, present impediments lit- 
tie likely to be overcome. If the til- 
lage of land is the expefdient to which 
recourse is had, tbe exertion which 
is required,- can only be made at fa- 
vorable seasons, and is called for but 
during a moderate period of the year 
and at considerable intervals. And 
aside from the fact, that cartying' on 
the entire operations of a farming 
establishment is ill suited to the con- 
dition of a College, such an arrange- 
ment furnishes no facilities for exer- 
cise to thosoy who are not under a 
B^essity of defraying by their per- 
sonal exertions the expenses of an 
education. But, means of exercise 
should be provided not only for' the 
indigent student, who depends on 

VOL. III. ^ 



his labor for his support, but for all 
who are engaged in the cultivation 
of their minds and the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

It is in its adaptation to all the 
changes of the seasons^ to all the vi- 
cissitudes of the weather, and to eve- 
ry class of students j that the peculiar 
advantages of that system of exercise, 
which the workshop furnishes, are 
clearly apparent; For it is obvious, 
that a stock of exercise cannot be 
stored up, which shall meet our 
wants for days and weeks to eome^ 
Every day our course of exertion 
must be resumed^ to answer the pur- 
poses of health. And with precisely 
as much show of reason,* might any 
one anticipate, by eating to-day to 
meet the demands of appetite for a 
long subsequent period,- as by exer- 
cise now^ to obviate the necessity of 
exercise, during a considerable inter* 
val hereafter; 

3; It is further requisite, that th^ 
exercise be such as shall not be like^ 
ly to be regarded with feelings of 
scorn and distaste, as insignificant 
and childish sports, or as trivial and 
boyish feats of agility or strength. 

The exercise of the play-ground 
is, in most seminaries at least, usual- 
ly surrendered, by the more advanced 
and sedate members, to the younger 
class of students ; and they regard 
themselves, when uniting with these 
in their recreations, as submitting to 
a kind of debasement^ of whiob they 
feel half ashamed } and they engage 
in them with inifrequfency and heart- 
lessness, or vr'itli reluctalice. It has, 
helicer^ be€n the fact, that in general 
the athletic sports of running and 
jumping and playing at ball, and 
others of a similar chaifacter, have 
been \vell nigh relinquished by those, 
who most need exercise, to those,- 
whose habits and i4rhose health least 
required such expedients. It haa^, 
hence too, proved the fact, that th* 
system of gyrt>nastic exercises, which 
some time sinc^ was introduced into 
some of our Colleges with such digh 
anticipations, and on an app^atui lot 
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which, feo much e^^nse was, in 
fiome cases, bestowed, has enjoyed 
tnerelj an ephemeral celebrity, and 
has already, unless the information, 
which I hafve received, has misled 
me, sank into neglect. And a kind 
of exercise, which shall possess ade- 
i|uate attractions for the more mature 
and sedate class of students as well 
as for others, still remains a deside- 
ratum in most of our literary institu- 
tions. And here the workshop meets 
the necessities of the case. There 
are various and decisive considera- 
tions, which will exempt the labor 
there performed, from being regard- 
ed with contempt and from being de- 
serted by any class of students, how- 
ever mature in years, and however 
flober and diofnified in character. 

4. It may be further remarked, 
that that species of exercise, which 
combines with itself incidental ad- 
vantages, and which, while pronwtive 
of health, secures other benefits, in no 
other case attainable, is entitled to a 
decided preference, and ought to be 
regarded with peculiar favor and en- 
couraged with peculiar patronage. 

The entire utility of all athletic ex- 
ertions and of the whole system of 
gymnastics, is comprised in their 
salutary operation on the health and 
vigor of the system. When they 
have secured this object, they have 
fulfilled the whole design with which 
they can ever be employed, and no 
indirect and ulterior advantages are 
to be anticipated from them. But 
such is not the fact with the mechan- 
ical labors of the workshop. The in- 
cidental advantages are of a twofold 
character and of no trivial impor- 
tance. 

I deem the mechanical skill which 
will be acquired, a benefit, by no 
means to be overlooked or contem- 
ned. It will enable a man to per- 
form a large variety of services for 
himself in afler life, with no sacrifice 
of time or trouble ; and oflen with a 
manifest and material saving of ex- 
pense and inconvenience. For, very 
ti«^piently the time and the exertion, 



requisite tb obtain anodier to 
some slight piece of work for us, ig 
more considierable, than would be 
called for in order to do it for our^ 
selves ; so that the saving in expense 
may properly be regarded as clear 
profit. But, a very large proportioB 
of our educated men, as they have 
been, are utterly, or nearly so, un- 
qualified for every exertion of the 
kind. Of those, who would be eapa* 
We of cutting a board with a saw, at 
a right angle with the edge, the pro- 
portion would probably be found very 
inconsiderable ; and a large share, 
in attempting to drive a nail, would 
do it at the obvious and imminent 
hazard of breaking or bending it, 
and of defacing and injuring, and 
even spoiling whatever piece of work- 
manship they might be attempting to 
execute. 

But, cases may occur in the ranlti- 
plied vicissitudes of life, in which an 
individual may be thrown upon bi« 
own resources, in which he may be 
placed altogether beyond the reach 
of assistance, or may be unaWe with- 
out embarrassment to meet the ex- 
pense of procuring it ; and in snch 
emergencies he may find his mechan- 
ical skill the means of seeming to 
himself no trivial advantages. A 
missionary among a barbarons peo- 
ple might thus be qualified to f^Mri- 
cate for himself articles of no incon- 
siderable value, and to exhibit an 
example of skill and to furnish in- 
structions adapted to help forward 
the introduction of the improvement! 
and conveniences of civilized life, 
among a rude and uncultivated race. 
All this too may be eflfected not only 
without interfering with the discharge 
of his higher and more mmnentoaa, 
his appropriate and sacred duties; 
but even with an obvious and decid- 
ed advantage, to the estimation in 
which he is held, and to his general 
infhience and usefulness. Fot the 
clergyman and the missionary, there- 
fore, I regard the discipline of the 
workshop as of no inconsiderable im- 
portance^ when viewed merely with 
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ref(»eiice to the meohanicftl skill, 
which it may impart. But, a still fur- 
ther advantage, I apprehend, may be 
derived from this mode of exercise. 
It may be made a source of pecunia- 
ry profit. How considerable a source 
pf income such an establishment 
may be rendered, it is impossible to 
decide, depending, as it must, upon 
the skill and energy with which its 
operations are conducted. But, the re- 
sult of experiments, which have been 
piade, fuUy establishes the point, that 
it may becmne productive of a reve- 
nue. And if the labor of other men 
ensures them emolument, it must be 
difficult to allege a reason, why the 
exertions of students, in proportion to 
the time and skill employed, may not 
also ensure pecuniary gain. 

That this will be an advantage no 
one can doubt, who views it as desir- 
able, that the facilities should be 
multiplied and enlarged, by which 
indigent and pious and valuable 
young men may aid themselves and 
relieve public benevolence of tlieir 
dep^idence upon it ; and thus leave 
it at Ub^rty to foster by its bounty 
ether important objects, as numerous 
as public beneficence will be likely 
to meet, and requiring as extensive 
aid as it will be likely to supply. 

Viewed, then, in all the various 
lights, in which it can be surveyed, 
the exercise of the workshop com- 
bines advantages no where else to be 
found. It is efficient, answering 
fiUly the purposes for which exercise 
is required. It can be prosecuted at 
all seasons of the year, aiul amidst all 
the varying changes of the weather, 
ivith equal facility. It can be fol- 
lowed to any required extent, and 
can be so arranged as not to inter- 
fere, even in the slightest degree, 
with the prosecution of study, while 
agricultural labocs mu^ be performed 
at a particular time, sucoeeded by a 
iHxisiderable interval of repose. It 
is of a charaeiber, which no class of 
#tiideQts« who ajre willing to employ 
Bsm^is^ at all, ^a^ regard with dis- 
fust^ Md dislike. Aad, finally, the 



incidental advantages, in the acqui<« 
sition of mechanical skill and pecu- 
niary profit, are not to be scorned, or 
overlooked. 

While I regard the extensive pros- 
ecution of agriculture, as unsuited to 
the condition of a College, I should 
yet rejoice to see horticulture com- 
bined with the labors of the work- 
shop. Tho raising of fruit-trees of 
the choicest kinds and in a large va« 
riety, by the different processes^ 
whiq4 Aft has devised ; and the pro- 
duction of the various vegetables, 
grown in a garden, would impart to 
the student no undesirable know# 
ledge and skill, and would, in every 
view, be attended with many and im-* 
portant benefits. And I indulge the 
hope, that, at no distant day, 1 shali 
see an adequate and eligible tract of 
ground enclosed and devoted to thi^ 
valuable purpose. 

What objections can be started 
against the plan of mechanical labor, 
I am at a loss to conjecture. I know, 
'mdee4, that, on the part of some, 
doubts are indulged as to the ulti- 
mate success of the project ; but on 
what gr4>unds they rest, I am not 
aware. The only specific allegation, 
which I recollect to have heard ad- 
vanced, is, that the members of Col- 
lege are too indolent to work, and 
that the whole scheme must, there* 
fore, prove abortive. But, the resul^ 
of my observation, as yet, is, that, on 
this subject, they will need not the 
spur, but the bit. It will be requif 
site, that their zeal should rather be 
cooled, than inflamed ; and that their 
exertions should be repressed, rathei 
than stimulated. 

With these views, which I enter- 
tain, with these convictions, which I 
feel, I cannot but deem the erection 
of the workshop in connection with it, 
a most auspicious event for this Col- 
lege. And I cherish the firmest con- 
fidence, that, if it could enjoy a de- 
gree of patronage sufficient to relieve 
it fri(Hn pecuniary embarrassment, and 
to put it in vigorous and successful 
operation* it wovdd fulfil all th^ antici* 
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pations of its founders and friends, 
and prove a source of numerous and 
rich blessings to the Institution and 
its members.. Ai|d if it ensure only 
a moiety of the advantages, which 
^re hop/d for from it, then will it re- 
pay, beyond comparison, all ^he aid, 
which the most liberal patronage 
may bestow. If it avert, but ei^oe, 
in a wide interval, a l^roken coi^stitur 
tion and blasted hopes and an un<« 
timely grave, and if it save, but qi^ce 
in years, the Church and the public 
from the loss of one, whose labors 
might have been rich in blessings to 
his species; who will undertake to 
strike the balance between the ben* 
efits it has conferred, and the cost at 
which it has been reared and su*r 
tained ? As thus capable of ensur- 
ing advantages of the highest value 
to the youth connected with this Coir 
lege, I would commend the Mechan- 
ical Association^ and the Workshop 
which they have attempted to put in 
operation, not only to * the favorable 
opinion and the kind wishes, bu( to 
the efficient patronage of the liberal, 
the philanthropic and the pious. 

In closing, I would urge ot\ the 
members of tjie Association the ne-f 
cessity of perseverii^g and vigorous ex- 
ertions for the preservation of health. 

Of the intimate connection betweei^ 
the mind and the body, and of their 
mutual influeQce on each other, no 
one need be told. A disordered 
state of the frame, whether induced 
by ii) activity or excess, extends its 
operation to the intellect, and either 
unhinges the understanding or para? 
lizes its energies. 

Gorpui oni^itqiQ 
HpitQrnia viMli ^nimupi quoque prcgravat uQft, 
Atque afllgit bumo divine particulum aura. 

Hot, 

On the other hand, the ascendency 
of some mental malady shall extend 
its influence to the corporeal system, 
and grief, remorse and despair shall 
not only subject the mind to torture, 
but shall undermine the constitution, 
and, by the agency of fierce disease, 
or of a lingering decay, cause the 
grave tq close upon their victim. 



An attention to health is not, then, 
superfluous care, and the time em- 
ployed in securing this grand object, 
is not to be counted as so many lost 
hours of lifb, by him who is engaged 
in the cultivation of his intellect and 
in the acquisition of knowledge. 
The proficiency made by any one, is 
not to be estimated by the namber of 
hours, spent over his books, and in 
application to study. His progress 
will be most rapid and his attain- 
ments most extensive and desirable, 
whose mind is the clearest and who 
bends the whole force of an unim- 
paired intellect to his literary pur- 
suits ; not he, who, when he attempts 
to study, dozes away his time in al- 
most a listless vacuity of thought, 
although he passes a far larger por- 
tion of his days in seeming applica- 
tion to his books. If any men need 
firm health, since thus requisite to 
insure the full and undiminished 
vigor of the understanding, they are 
the men devoted to learning. Count 
not, then, that time wasted, which is 
employed in exercise and directed to 
the preservation of a sound and vi^ 
orous constitution. Shun failing by 
a wretched shortsightedness of the 
very objects, on which your eyes are 
fixed, high intellectual culture and 
the acquisition of extensive know- 
ledge. He will accomplish hi more, 
in a given number of years, who de- 
ducts a portion of his time from study, 
for the purpose of exeveise, and who 
is thus able to press onward till the 
very close of the allotted p^iod, than 
he, who, though he may outstrip his 
competitor for a little while, present^ 
ly renders himself incapable of an 
eSbrt, flags in his course and fore- 
goes further progress. 

Let not indolence gain the ascen- 
dency over you. Nothing valuable 
is acquired, and nothing great is 
achieved in life by man without ex- 
ertion. Indulge not the silly opin* 
ion, engendered by pitiful feelings of 
pride, that labor is a disgrace. Above 
all, tremble at the thought of incur- 
ring the fearfiil guilt of ^Ifyimraolaf 
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tkm, although that immolation be 
made at the shriDe of letters. Let 
not undue exertion and the neglect 
d* exercise blast your own hopes, 
wring with anguish the hearts of 
those that love you, and rob your 
Saviour and your species of services, 
which duty claims and which a wiser 
course would have enabled yon to 
render; services, rich in the glory, 
which they might bring to Ood, and 
in the benefits, which they might 
eonfer on mankind. 



For the datrtarly R«fifter. 

MORAL ESTIMATE OF THE CHAR- 
ACTER OF DR. PAYSON. 

HowETSR it may be true of many 
men, that when dead they are for- 
gotten, it is otherwise with those 
who have spent life in giving impulse 
to the character of others, by the ac- 
tive excellence of their own. Death 
only causes them to live with deeper 
mterest in the minds of those who 
knew them ; and introduces them to 
many who never knew them before. 
*' Their works do kXiow them." 
Thus, many a departed minister of 
Christ has been made the more ex- 
tensively known by his loss,— or 
rather, by being called home to his 
reward. 

Some of the reascms of this post^ 
humous notoriety are, that tiU a 
man's work is completed, it is not 
time finr his full influence to be 
brought to bear upon society ! and 
that when a good man is gone, it is 
proper that disclosures of the private 
excellencies of his character and of 
the secret springs of his eminence 
and usefulness should be made, which 
Christian delicacy and the common 
sense of men forbid, while he lives. 
Moreover, the things said and done 
by a good man, departed, are re- 
membered and felt in a manner al- 
together peculiar. He who has been 
*'a burning and shining light" in 
the world, when his lamp of mortal 
Kfe is extinguished^ still sheds firom 



amidst the gloom of the grave, a 
brightness surpassing that in which 
he shined, while living. The min- 
ister of Christ, on whose silent lips a 
bereaved church and people look^ 
through their tears, "though dead, 
yet speaketh ;" and when years shall 
have rolled away over his tomb, will 
he continue to speak, with an elo- 
(^ence belonging not to the living 
man. 

The foregoing remarks will proba* 
bly be illustrated, in future years, in 
the case of the devoted and beloved 
minister whose name is given at the 
head of this article. Dr. Payson is 
becoming far more extensively and 
better known, than before the Ameri- 
can churches were bereaved of him. 
He is now preaching to the Christian 
world, in an impressiveness which 
only death and the grave can impart. 
Many are becoming introduced ta 
an intimacy with him, which none 
enjoyed before. His instrumentality 
in the conversion of sinners, and in 
the edification of the people of God, 
is just begun. And prayers offered 
by him, yet to be answered ; preach* 
ing, remembered, and yet to be bles* 
sed; labors of his pen, now going 
forth, yet to instruct many who sit in 
darkness ; examples of holy thought, 
feeling and action, now in biographi- 
cal record, and to give impulse to 
spirits yet unborn ; influence begun 
in life, to be yet more strong since 
his death ; — ^these and many other 
things are probably, in the course of 
time, to show, that though gone from 
the world, he is not lost to it ; that 
though resting firom his labors, the 
instrumentality of what he has done, 
" through the power of the Spirit of 
God," is to be felt on earth, and 
known in heaven, till "the day of 
Jesus Chrfst." 

We are not, in all this, speaking 
the praise of man, but of God. We 
take Paul's ground, respecting the 
best men on earth ; and say, in the 
present case, ' nevertheless, not Pay* 
son, but the grace of Grod which 
was in himj AH the good we cai| 
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say of tke best men is to be said of 
them as that which the Holy Spirit 
has imparted to them. While there- 
fore we speak of Christian excel- 
lence, we exalt God, and set man 
down at his footstool, as having 
*' nothing which he has not re- 
ceived." 

- The question has probably arisen, 
in the minds of many, * What was 
the secret of Dr. Payson's excellence 
of character, usefulness, and influ- 
ence in the religious world V The 
question is in fact answered, by re- 
curring to the fact just noted ; *' the 
grace of God was with him." We 
are aware that some,, who would 
** paganize Christianity," and claim 
to human virtue all excellence, en- 
deavor to account for such things, 
by attributing them to '* moral cul- 
ture" or " sel^ultivation." While 
we admit that no moral excellence is 
attainable without the effi>rts of man 
himself; we yet maintain, that no 
man makes attainments in Christian 
holiness, without better strength than 
bis own. There must be introduced 
into his heart, a more powerful prin*- 
eiple than any born in him. He 
must have a gracious renewal of his 
Aoui ; *' must be bora again," ** of 
the Holy Ghost" How could Pay- 
fiOB have been the man he was, with- 
out the renewing grace of God ? How 
have done any of the things in which 
he 80 '* shined before men," had he 
not been ** created anew in Christ 
Jesus, unto holiness and good works?" 
Do we ever see such devotion to the 
service of God, euch untiring ardor 
In the Christian course, such fiiithful 
prosecution of the duties <^the sacred 
ofiice, in men who believe nothing, 
and preach nothing, about regenem- 
tion by the Holy Spirit? Where, 
among such, do we find men like 
Baxter, Flavel, Brainer^, Edwards, 
Martya? Nowhere. Tbatmanwho 
denies his dependcuice on the renews 
ing and sanctifying grace of God, to 
make his character conforaied to the 
4iviiie requirements^ and to fit him 
Aa '* watch Ibr mvia" refofuss to he- 



lieve the troth, and to walk in tht 
way of Christian holiness. And wbat» 
ever attainments, in learning or mo- 
rality, he may boast, he has no like* 
ness to Christ nor to his faithful 
servants, in thai holiness necessary 
to " see the Lord." 

Here let us say, then, to the young 
man, preparing to enter the sacred 
office of the ministry ;-^tbii}k not of 
engaging in such a holy and responsi- 
ble work, without evidence that you 
are indeed a subject of renewiog 
grace. And to him who may have 
entered the sacred office hastily, in 
uncertainty respecting his spiritual 
state, or in self<leception ; or in uur 
belief of the necessity of grace, to 
change the heart, and qualify for 
such a work ; we would say, " repent 
of this thy wickedness, and pray God^ 
i£ perhaps thy sin may be forgirmi 
thee." 

But many in the mmistry, as weS 
as in private life, hqp^dly the sub- 
jects of renewing* grace, are not a(» 
taining the body eminence reached 
by others, £br the obvious reason, 
that they are ncrt living in such atsr 
prctae devotkm to Clnriflt as becomes 
them. As a second answer, then, to 
the mquiry abr^ily stated, we remtrk, 
that Dr. Payson manifestly made « 
more faithful use of the grace of Gad 
given to him, than do many Chrifl^ 
taaas,-^-«ven Cfariatian BQinist^i. It 
is unnecessary to anppose fain ^ 
have received more grace at his eoiif 
ver^n than is given to others. He 
clearly acted on that rule of Pad, 
where, after having epoken ^ p^ 
faction in Christ, he aays, " Where- 
unto I dso Iflhor, striving aecordix^ 
to Ina working, which worketh in me 
mightily;" used that grao^— faith- 
^y used it,-^which his Iiocd bad 
pronomced ''.suffieieat for hi«;" 
and thcough which, znultitndes in 
past Ages, ^'«ut of weakness ha^ 
been made strong." He seems to 
have felt intensely jlhe renj^onsi^f 
Ibr devoted bolinew, in^Aited with 
the divine fift of griMeu 

Heare Iben we fiaA 4h0 mc^ei 4 
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the eminent ptety of Payson, and 
manyocherSyOf kindred spirit; whoee 
labors and example have made tbem 
Uessings to the world, it is made 
ebvioos, t^ such cases, that they who 
are faithibl in "living according to 
Ood, in the Spirit/' will ** grow in 
grace/' will rise high in tins holy 
elevation of Christian character, and 
drink deep into the joys of God's 
salvation. 

Without farther enlargement on 
this topic, we would offer some re* 
marks on the value of such a speci- 
nen of character, to Christians gen- 
erally, and to students and ministers 
of the gospel, particularly. 

Such a character is a rich com- 
mentary upon the Scripture instruc- 
tions respecting the Christian life, 
and showa what can and should be 
done, by every Chris^n, in the way 
of holy obedience to the precepts of 
tbe gospel. Perhaps we contemplate 
it, at first, as lumishing something 
new, or pecoUar, in Christian eiperi» 
ence and practice. And, true, there 
are modifications of gracious exer- 
cises in di^rent Christians, arising 
from their different constitutional pe- 
culiarities. But *^ it is the same God 
which worketh all in all." So far as 
divine grace is concerned, there is 
BO such thing as peculiarity, in any 
Christian's character ; unless it be 
pecuhar eminence in holiness and 
grace. With aU the variety of expe- 
rience which Dr. Payson had, and of 
spiritual events which befel him in 
his Christian course, " is there any 
thing whereof it can be said, See, this 
is new V* Nothing. Go to the holy 
Scriptures, and you find every pecu- 
liarity, as descri>ed and enjoined 
iqKxi the '' Mowers of God," ages 
since : and as illustrated in the chuv 
acter of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs. AU the pecnliarities 
we find in Payson, as a Christian 
and an *' ambassador for Christ," 
are redociUe to this,— a pecuHariy 
close following of scripture rules for 
holy living, and a peculiar resero- 
Maaee, by the grace of God, to ** holy 
men of old." 
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This specimen of Christian ciiarM 
aoter we are contemplating, ia of 
high value, as adapted to infloenee 
the standard of piety among private 
C^uristiaas. Living for Christ is the 
essence ci Christian character } ami 
it was the manner of life which ap« 
peared in this devoted man. 

We apprehend that some danger* 
oas misconceptioos on erainenoe ia 
piety, have place among Christians;— 
for example, that eminent piety falls 
to the lot of but few ; or that, in the 
sovereignty of God, it is granted to 
but few : that eminently pious men 
are a favored class, or order, in the 
chorch of Clnrist, whom we are to 
admire, but are neither able nor 
bound to follow, in their rapid pro* 
gross along the path of Chrktian holi* 
ness. Now we propose, for serioos 
and prayerful consideration, the ques- 
tions. Cannot far higher attainments 
in piety be made by every Christian^ 
than really are made by the many I 
Ought not you yourself, follow ChrkK 
tian, to be rising to that same emK 
oence in holiness and grace, vpOD 
which you admire the standing and 
shinii^ of a comparative few ? We 
refer you to the secret of eminence iis 
grace disclosed in such a Christiaii 
as Payson, and say to you, fellow 
Christian, see there the line of your 
own duty. To the Christian who hav 
groaned in himself and said, ' Oh I 
for such attainments in grace, for 
such hope in life, such peace, joy^ 
triiunph in death ;' we would put the 
questions. Are you willing to use 
the means he used ?-^Are yoo wil«r 
ling to live for Christ in the manner 
he lived ? To watch, pray, wrestle^ 
fight, count all things but loss, for 
^e excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ, as did he ? if so, we know 
of nothing to hinder your making at- 
tainments like his, living in such 
hope, and dying in such peace, joy, 
triumph. 

When we find how one Christian 

has lived, we learn how other Chris- 

I tians can live. In a serious inquiry, 

1 1^ each of OS into his own heart, ^nii 
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a faithful application of the directions 
of the word to our cousGiencesi we 
ehali doubtless feel ourselves accused 
as blameworthy « for our low attain- 
ments in grace ; and not to be pitied 
or excused for them, as our misfor- 
tune. God having- given the clear 
and decided injunction^ ** grow in 
grace/' there is a solenlnity of obli- 
gation to do this^ which the Chris- 
tian should feel, every hour of his 
life. 

The specimen of chataoter before 
us, is of value as adapted to influence 
the standard of ministerial piety. 
Ministers of religion are supposed to 
be Christians, and to have made some 
attainments in grace/ The office 
they sustain gives this impression. 
But with such a character before us, 
the question arises. Is thc^ present 
atandard of piety, even among minis- 
ters, what it ought to be t Were all 
who minister at the altar of God as 
faithful in keeping their own souls 
as they should be, would there not 
be more Paysons than there are ; and 
would not the churches be better fed^ 
converts to God more extensively 
multiplied, and the solemnity and 
power of divine truth more deeply 
felt by the unconverted world ? 

A minister preaches the truth, per- 
haps; is clerical in his deportment) his 
congregation is held togMher ; regular 
parish habits prevail aroiind him^ and 
occasional additions are made to his 
church. He is quite steadily in his 
field of labor, and conducts his round 
of duties, from year to yefar, with de- 
cent reputation ; and it is not,^ — ^per- 
haps ought not to be— doubted that 
he is a ** good man.'' But afler all, 
for some reason or other you would 
hesitate to say of him. He is '' a buriH 
ing and a shining light/' such as a 
man should be, to whose pastoral ca^e 
God has committed five hundred or a 
thousand precious souls. You would 
say that his preaching lacks unction, 
force, fervency ; is more intellectual 
than it is spiritual, arousing, edify- 
ing. What is the. difficulty ? It is 
ftot, (NTobably, that he is not a Chris- 
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tian ; but that he is not a fervent, 
spirited, prosperous, active, eminent 
oncj His attainments in piety are 
exceeded, perhapsi by many in his 
church, — some of the flock farther 
advanced in the divine Ufe, than 
their shepherd himself And give to 
sonoe private Christians his office, 
education, talents^ pulpit, and they 
would doubtless do double his work ; 
delight in it far beyond him; and 
be blessed with greater success than 
his. Is it improbable^ even, that 
some Christians,^ in their retired 
spheres,- really are d(Mng more for 
the salvation of souls, and the glory 
of God, than some ministers are do- 
ing, good men too^ with respectable 
talents and acquirements, and with 
pulpits surrounded erery Sabbath by 
hundreds of precious souls,- needing 
very faithful and diligent ministra- 
tions/ And may there not be occa- 
sk>n for many such an olie, in the 
consciousness that he lives low in 
the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter, and is doing far less than he 
might, for Christ and the salvation 
of sinners, to say in himself. Oh! 
that 1 had the fervency, faith, and 
growth in the knowledge of God, 
which I see' in this and that humble 
minded member of my flock. 

We are ccmscious of having here 
touched upon a point of some d^ca- 
cy ; and on which it is well to speak 
with caution and candor, for the sake 
of both ministers and pi'W'ate Chns* 
tians. And yet, it is a point of more 
seriousness than deHcacy.- With hav« 
ing said thus much,- however, we ia* 
vite to it thcf consider^oti of oor 
brethren in thci ministry ; and leave 
it to be pursued in their own thoughts, 
as Gonscience and the word of God 
shall dictate. • 

Considerin[g the advantages which 
the minister of the gosp^ has, fer 
growing in grace, in that he " dwells 
in the house of the Lord," and by 
the side of the altar ; considering that 
the study of God's word » bis daily 
employment, that he sits^ by the 
threshold of his doeet^ and nuy ^ter 
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and commune with God as oflen as 
he will ; considering that he has little 
else to do but to " walk with God," 
feed upon the bread of heaven, and 
" draw water out of the wells of sal- 
vation ;" and added to these, has all 
the advantages for his own spiritual 
profiting, which are connected with 
bis labors for the good of others ; 
truly " what manner of person ought 
he to be, in all holy conversation and 
godliness." 

The real meaning of many passa- 
ges of Scripture, applicable to minis- 
ters, is apparently much above what 
some of us live. The peculiar eleva- 
tion of ministerial character, in Pay- 
son, is well adapted to impress upon 
our minds the Bible rules of ministe- 
rial living. It would seem he car- 
ried, in constant and vivid impress 
upon his feelings, such texts as these ; 
" Wo is unto me if I preach not the 
gospel j" " The love of Christ con- 
straineth us ;" "A wide door and ef- 
fectual is opened unto me ;" "In all 
things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works ;" " An example of the 
believers;" " Do good to all men as 
ye have opportunity ;" " Study to 
show thyself approved unto God ;" 
" For we watch for souls as they that 
must give an account ;" ** The time 
is short ;" " Watch thou in all things ; 
endure afflictions ; do the work of an 
evangelist; make full proof of thy 
ministry." 

Devoted and eminent piety, and 
nothing else, will lead a minister to 
live and act thus. With such a char- 
acter as that of Payson before us, 
the feelings ought to be awakened and 
carried into action, in every guide to 
souls, *• 1 must grow more in grace ; 
must walk more humbly with God ; 
must live more unto Christ Jesus and 
less to myself; must preach a higher 
standard of piety, and live up tb it ; 
must love souls, the people of God, 
the glory of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
above all other things ; must shine 
as a light in the world, more bright- 
ly ; and become better prepared to 
glorify God in his kingdom, as one 
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who has " turned many nnto right- 
eousness." 

The character of Payson is of high 
value, as adapted to influence the 
early habits of young men, contem- 
plating the ministry as their profe»* 
sion. We would say to every Chris- 
tian student, place the Life of Pay- 
son upon your table, by the side of 
those of Brainerd, Mills, Martyn, 
Hallock, and Parsons. Converse 
with them, in daily perusal ; seek to 
imbibe their spirit ; aim at their 
standard ; follow them, wherein they 
followed Christ. It is truly delight- 
ful to see the falling mantles of such 
ascending Elijahs caught up by our 
young Elishas. It reconciles us, in 
a measure, to the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence by which our 
great good men are removed from 
the world ; to human view in the 
midst of their labors, and leaving the 
churches in tears and mourning. 

Some of the powerful springs of 
ministerial usefulness are disclosed, 
in this rich specimen of character. — 
The eminence in piety, of which we 
have already spoken, includes the 
topics on which we shall here re- 
mark : but the reasons for a separate 
consideration of them will be obvi- 
ous. The reputation of Dr. Payson, 
his success in winning souls to Christ, 
and the peculiar impressiveness of his 
preaching, letters, and conversation, 
have doubtless led many to inquire 
for the cause of these. Now that we 
are, by the Memoirs of his Life, intro- 
duced into the interior of his charac- 
ter, and of his secret manner of life 
as a Christian, several things are dis- 
closed, as constituting the cause. 

Look into his closet. What a 
place it was ! like Jacob's place of 
wrestling with the " angel of God ;" 
and like John's closet " in the isle 
ofPatmos," How he did pray ! com- 
muning with his Lord and Master, 
as though he saw him on the mercy 
seat. In his closet he dwelt upon 
his own responsibilities, and filled his 
mind with the greatness of the things 
pertaining to men's salvation, and the 
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divine glory. There he gathered the 
fervency and strength, with which 
he performed, to such acceptance, 
the labors of the pulpit, and there 
obtained the baptism of his sermons 
with the Holy Ghost. There he 
kindled, from day to day, the affec- 
tions of his soul toward the people of 
Christ, and the perishing unconvert- 
ed around him. There he commend- 
ed his work to God ; and sought the 
divine glory in its success. It is 
shown in his experience and practice, 
how close the connection oetween 
the closet and the pulpit. ** He that 
prays most, makes the best minister," 
was well illustrated in him. And to 
the minister who would be happy in 
his work, do good, and glorify God, 
a hundred passages in the Journal of 
Payson join in pointing and empha- 
sizing the apostolic resolution, ** we 
will give ourselves unto prayer ;" and 
the apostolic precept, also, " pray 
without ceasing.'' 

Look at his use of his Bible, also, 
as concerned in the impressiveness 
and success of his ministrations; 
studying it on his knees, at the foot- 
stool of the mercy seat ; searching 
into its sublime and holy truths and 
precepts as by the light beaming 
from the " throne of grace ;" apply- 
ing them to his own conscience, and 
thus preparing to apply them, with 
skill and power, to the consciences 
of others; filling his mind and heart 
with the instructions of truth, — get^ 
ting his soul pervaded with its life- 
giving energy. No subject of sur- 
prise is it, that such studies should 
make what he preached to come upon 
mens' spirits with power. Some men 
entirely miss the objects of study and 
preaching, by forgetting that they are 
ambassadors for Christ, and thinking 
and writing as philosophers, scholars. 
Thus they fail to use the ** sword of 
the Spirit," and of doing their proper 
work. They ** look for much, and 
lo, it Cometh to Kttle." Their ser- 
vice is such, in its lack of the matter 
of instruction which God has provi- 
ded in his book of truth| that it *' pro- 



vokes the eyes of his h^iness ;" and 
after all their proud labor, he *' Mow- 
eth upon it." Not so this man and 
his work. Coming into the sanc^ 
tuary, provided with " the bread of 
God," he fed the children of God. 
Coming also with the arrows of God's 
word, with which to assail the hearts 
and reach the consciences of sinners, 
as might be predicted, under his 
ministry, accompanied with the Holy 
Spirit, many a heart was stricken, 
many a soul wounded and slain, to 
be made " alive unto God." 

But the grand excellency of Dr. 
Payson's preaching, and the main- 
spring of its success, was, that promi- 
nent feature of a true and faithful 
ministry, which the Scriptures call 
** preaching Christ." He delighted 
to dwell on the character and offices 
of the Saviour ; and it was a great 
object with him, to show all truth 
"as it is in Jesus." A praying min- 
ister, preaching Christ, can hardly 
fail to be, " through God," an inte> 
esting and irresistible instructer. 
To preach things which are true, is 
well ; but to preach them as the truth 
of Christy is better, — is the security 
for their power and success. Here 
even the weak man may be mighty. 
And, not exhibiting the truth as glo- 
rious in the light which shines from 
the cross, the mighty man will be 
weak. In the history of the church 
there is not to be found the example 
of a successful minister, whose preach- 
ing was not that of " Christ Jesus, 
and him crucified." The seals to 
the ministry of such multiply; and 
the stars in their crowns of rejoicing 
will be numerous and glorious, in 
" the day of the Lord Jesus." 

We must notice one other spring 
of the usefulness of this devoted man ; 
the uncommon measure of disinterest- 
edness and holiness of motives, under 
which he apparently acted. " Living 
to himself," is the bane of many a 
minister ; i. e. having so many things 
of his own to seek, that his attention 
is not undividedly given to seeking 
" the things that are Christ's." His 
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efforts are embarrassed by the dis- 
tractions of selfishness. He is not 
ready to make sacrifices for Christ. 
His affections are low. His mode of 
acting wants promptitude, energy* 
conscientious and affectionate refer- 
ence to the glory of Christ, and the 
salvation of souls for whom He died. 
He cannot say, without faltering, 
'' Yea, doubtless, and 1 ^,count all 
things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord." What a withering principle 
is selfishness. How tyrannical its 
reign, where it holds the throne. 
When it is under a measure of sub- 
jection, how it will sometimes plead, 
and at other times fight for ascend- 
ancy. 

But in contemplating the character 
before us, we perceive that a man of 
a devoted spirit finds soniething else 
of which to think, besides himself. 
It is good and refireshing, — tliough 
reproving,^-to see the triumphs of 
grace over selfishness; and the full 
reign of sacred motives. See how 
" the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart," energizes the doings of the 
man. See how he is prepared, by 
it, for a faithful doing of his duties to 
dying men ; how unshackled in his 
labors for Christ; how cheerful in 
committing his way to the Master 
whom he serves ; how ready to make 
sacrifices far his glory ; how lost in 
the will of God ; how restless in his 
solicitude for the salvation of perish- 
ing men, embracing a world in the 
grasp of his beuevdent desires ; and 
connecting himself with the glory of 
God, as the supreme object for which 
to " live, move, and have being." 

The character of Dr. Payson is 
valuable as fiirnishing illustrations on 
the humility which becomes the min- 
ister of Christ. It is manifestly pos- 
sible for a minister to have command- 
ing talents ; acquirements ; a " good 
name" extensively known ; influence; 
and to be sought as a wise adviser; 
to be loved and honored as a faithful 
and able minister of the New Testar 
nient« and to have his ** praise in the 



gospel throughout all the churches ;'' 
and yet to keep humble. The emi« 
nence on which ministers are some- 
times permitted to stand is a dan- 
gerous one ; for the plain reason 
that the higher a man rises, the- 
more hazard is there that through 
pride he will be brought low. He 
who ascends high in public reputa- 
tion, by the power of commanding 
talents, without carrying along with 
him " great grace," has reason to 
tremble for himself, and the churches 
to fear for him. 

In the present, as one of the choice 
cases, of this class, we see that it is 
possible for a Christian minister to 
go up where the eyes of thousands 
and ten thousands shall be fixed upon 
him ; and yet, in lowliness of heart,, 
to sit down there at the feet of his 
Lord, who is to be ** above exalted ;" 
and even on the summit of his mount 
of elevation, to be heard saying, ^* I 
am not worthy of the least of all thy 
mercies and all the truth which thou 
hast showed unto thy servant ;" '' who 
am I?" And there may he be seen, 
by the Searcher of hearts, more anx- 
ious about the risings of pride, and 
his own ten thousand deficiencies 
and sins, than pleased with looking 
abroad from the eminence to whioh 
he has risen ; so occupied, too, with 
beholding the glory of God, as to be 
forgetful whether he is on the lofty 
eminence of reputation, or in the 
valley of humiliation. Oh ! how such 
a man puts to shame the ambition 
which chafes in other men's breasts. 
And while a whisper of his, designed 
only for the ear of his God, escapes 
from the secrecy of his closet, saying, 
" Felt the most ardent desire for 
God's glory, and was willing to be a 
stepping stone, or anything, however 
mean, to promote it," — " Willing to 
spend and be spent ; to suffer pain, 
contempt, and death itself;"* what 
pride must not feel itself rebuked and 
bidden to seek a hiding place. 

It is another of the important points 
of worth in the character of Payson, 

* See Memoir, p. 93. 
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that it is adapted to disann skepticism, 
respecting the reality of experimental 
religion. However some may disbe- 
lieve in the influences of the Holy 
Spirit on the hearts of men ; there do 
occur casesi — and this is one, — ^in 
which unbelief is at least brought to 
a stand, in the secret conviction that 
reason or philosophy cannot account 
for certain religious exercises in any 
other way. '' God must be with him, 
or he could not pray so," said one of 
Dr. Payson's hearers, not, we believe, 
a religious man. A thought, this, 
likely to arise in the mind of every 
considerate reader of his Memoirs. 
God's Holy Spirit must have been 
with him, or he could not have lived 
habitually in the exercise of such sa- 
cred and elevated feelings, and pur- 
sued such an untiring course of labors 
for the divine glory and the good of 
souls. The conscience of the skeptic, 
who has even a common acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, will speak out its 
convictions, in view of such cases, and 
say to him, in the secret chambers of 
his breast, — 'after all your unbelief 
and cavilings, here is experimental 
religion, and you cannot deny it. 
Here are the feelings which your 
Bible describes, and requires in you 
and all men, towards a holy God ; 
and you know it. There are such 
exercises as ** repentance toward God, 
and faith toward the Lord Jesus 
Christ," love to God; joy in God's 
word ; delight in prayer ; " lively 
hope ;" " godly fear ;" holy submis- 
sion to the divine will ; and supreme 
happiness in God, as a refuge and an 
eternal portion.' And of these pro- 
nunciations of conscience in the 
skeptic, it is vain to attempt evasion, 
by calling such matters of experience 
"enthusiasm," " devotional hypochon- 
dria," " superstition," ** nervous de- 
pression," or " excitement," " reli- 
gious gloom ;" and a hundred other 
like appellations. Conscience is prompt 
to reply again, — ' You know better,' — 
to such aspersions on Christians, and 
Grod's work in their hearts. The 
word of God foretells " the fruits of 



the Spirit," as they will appear in 
those who are " born again ;" and 
here they are. They can be seen by 
any man who can discern character, 
and who has common candor to ac- 
knowledge moral worth. True, look- 
ing on some who profess to be the 
subjects of divine grace, but do not 
make good their professions, the un- 
converted man may doubt with some 
shadow of reason. But with his eyes 
on such a specimen of Christian char- 
acter as this, he must be singularly 
unimpressible by the force of evidence 
who would after all say, * I believe in 
no such thing.' 

The proper manner of a minister's 
living, among his people, andlthe feel- 
ings he should have respecting them, 
are well illustrated in the pastoral 
character of Dr. Payson. A minister 
surrounded with one, two, three, pos- 
sibly five hundred professing followera 
of Christ, and some hundreds more 
without a Christian hope; for the 
souls of whom he is set as a watch- 
man ; is not the man for whom it will 
do to spend life as a mere social be- 
ing, or in scientific or secular pursuits, 
or as an elegant lecturer on morals. 
His office being created by Cbrist 
Jesus ; and entered upon by him, 
certainly knowing that he. must here- 
after give an account of his manner 
of discharging its duties; his time 
being seriously short, in which to do 
his work ; his hearers, one after 
another, departing to the judgment 
seat, bearing report of his faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness ; — how should he 
live, from day to day, among his 
people. And how this man did live! 
The providence and grace of God, 
have in him furnished to office-bear- 
ers in the church of Christ, impres- 
sive illustrations on what it is to 
" watoh for souls as they that must 
give account." That feeling appears 
to have been an habitual one, which 
he expresses in one of his letters; 
"I do not see how a minister can 
help being in a " constant fever," in 
such a town as this, where his Mas- 
ter is dishonored, and souls are de- 
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strayed in so many ways.** Every 
minister should live in such a holy 
solicitude for his people. And, living 
thus, will it be possible for him to be 
otherwise than serious, active, urgent ; 
in labors abundant ; in example faith- 
ful ; in conversation, such as becomes 
a dying man surrounded with dying 
men. 

In this connection, we notice as an 
exemplary feature in the character of 
Dr. Payson, his habit of feeling on 
the subject of a revival of religion 
among his people. Here the inquiry 
may be suggested, — is the habit of 
mind on this subject, in some private 
Christians, and even ministers of the 
gospel, a right one, and consistent 
with the professed desire to see God's 
kingdom come ? A revival of reli- 
gion is granted, and continues for a 
series of months ; declines ; ceases ; 
and a state of inactivity in the church, 
and of stupidity in unconverted per- 
sons, takes place, like that which ex- 
isted beibre. It seems supposed that 
a long continuance of that peculiar 
state of things called a revival of re- 
ligion, is not to be expected. And 
though it is remembered with satis- 
faction, and with regret that it is 
passed, its ceasing is apparently re- 
garded more as a sovereign dispensa- 
tion of God, than as an event having 
its cause in the remissness of Chris- 
tians, and for which their consciences 
ought to be disturbed. A minister, — 
whose church had been blessed with 
a revival of religion, and increased 
by some additions, — ^was heard to 
make the singular remark, that *' the 
revival had continued as long as was 
common, and that about as many had 
become hopefully pious as was per- 
haps to be expected.** Are these 
thoughts which belong in the breast 
of any Christian, especially a Chris- 
tian minister, when the Holy Spirit 
has departed from among his people ? 

Look now at the habit of Payson*s 
mind on this subject. The intense 
interest and anxiety for the gracious 
visitations of the Holy Spirit, which 
seem occasional only, with some, were 



in a steady and glowing exercise in 
him. We find scattered all along the 
pages of his diary such expressions of 
his feelings as these r " Never was in 
such agony before, in wrestling for 
mercies, especially in behalf of poor 
souls, and for a work of religion in 
this place ;** ** Proposed to the church 
that we should spend an hour, this 
evening in prayer, separately^ for the 
outpouring of the Spirit.'* ** Am 
much afraid the work of reformation 
is going off.'* ** Was assisted in 
pleading with God for more grace, 
life, and light, in my own soul and in 
the souls of my people ; and that the 
reformation, which has begun, may 
be carried on gloriously and triumph- 
antly among us.*' " Am encouraged 
that God is about to carry on his work 
still more gloriously in this place.*^ 
** The attention to religion seems at 
a stand ; this is a trial." " I fear 
there are no hopes of any farther re- 
formation at present.*' " This is at 
present all my salvation, and all my 
desire, that Christ may be glorified. 
For this reason, I long and pray for 
a revival." ** Set up a little prayer 
meeting in my family, for a revival.*' 
** Began to hope for a revival ; and 
after much prayer for direction, and 
as I thought, with confidence in God, 
I took some extraordinary and per- 
haps imprudent measures to hasten it. 
But the event did not answer my ex- 
pectations. For some weeks I could 
not think of my disappointment with 
submission.*' " Had great liberty in 
praying for a revival ; could scarcely 
give over the blessed work.** " Ap- 
pearances of a revival increase among 
us.** " The revival has been advanc- 
ing, and there now seems to be every 
reason to hope that God has begun a 
great work among us." Thus did the 
fiame of love to Christ and his king- 
dom burn in his breast. As it has 
been well expressed by a Christian 
reader of his Memoirs, — "He seemed 
to live in an attitude of agonized and 
almost breathless expectation of the 
descent of divine influences upon his 
people." To this as influencing the 
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fedings afid [>rayers of his church, as 
well IS his own, is doubtless to be at- 
tributed the habitually prosperous spir- 
itual state of many in his church; 
aod the frequent conversions which 
occurred in his congregation. 

Can it then be questioned that it is 
the duty of both ministers and private 
Christians to Uve in that state of pious 
activity^ and prayerfulness for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, which is 
usually termed a revival? What a 
different ^ate of things would be pre- 
sented, in our churches and congre- 
gations, were this the case. This 
would be acting on the apostolic di- 
rection to be " fervent in ^irit, serv- 
ing the Lord." This would make 
every minister " a burning and shin- 
ing light ;" every church as '* a city 
set on an hill, which cannot be hid," — 
yea, and need not be hid ; and would 
earry to the consciences of the un- 
converted, conviction irresistible, that 
ministers and Christians are ** alive 
unto God," and alive on the salvation 
of sinners. 

The ultimate aims which should be 
preserved by the minister of the gos- 
pel, as respects the church, and the 
world at large, are impressively illus- 
trated in the character of this de- 
parted '' man of God." 

It is not to build up a denomination, 
that Christ commissions a minister ; 
nor that he may gather a large church 
around him ; nor to help the secular 
pro^)erity of a congregation ; nor to 
^ve attractions to a particular place 
of worship, and to collect a large and 
crowded -assembly of hearers, to hang 
in august silence on the ^oquence of 
his lips. Fcff after all these things, a 
miniver may go, a self-flattered, self- 
deceived, and unfaithful man, down 
to eternal wo; and take hundreds, 
perhaps thousands along with him. 
Nor is it that he may aid the pros- 
perity of religion in the place of his 
residence alone, or its immediate vi- 
cinity, county, or State. Dr. Payson 
did much, true, which built up the 
denomination to which he belonged ; 
but he af^mirs n^er to have had this 



before his eyes as a specific object, for 
a moment. And it is not easy to 
learn, fi'om any thing on the face of 
his Sermons or Memoirs, to what de^ 
nomination he did belong ; except to 
the denomination of '' them who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity." 
He did gather a large church ; but bia 
jealousy of the risings of pride in hia 
own heart, and the humbkness of his 
spirit made him very reserved, silent 
indeed, upon the number of members. 
He gathered a great Gongregatioa, 
and their place of worsh^> was ** too 
straight for them;" and the attractiona 
of his talents and eloquence were aot 
surpassed by any man of his age ia 
our country. But look into his ser- 
mons, and see if they were written 
for pc^ular effect, and to '^please 
men." Follow him into his study, his 
closet, and to his secret communion 
with God ; and see whether he ad- 
verts to his congregation or to any of 
the circumstances of their pubho 
assemblage, except in thankfolness 
for the opportunities afiR>rded him for 
doing good, and as impressing upon 
his heart m<»e de^ly a sense of his 
responsibility, of the inconceivable 
preciousness of souls around hinit 
and the greatness of the work to be 
done for their salvation* He did 
eminently promote the cause (^god- 
liness in Portland ; and Maine vrill 
have occasion to remember him when 
he has been in his grave for ages, as 
one of her great and good men. Bat 
were his thoughts, and desires of good 
confined to h^e, county. State ? No. 
He was one of those whose hearts 
visit the farthest comers of the nation, 
aiMi the islands of the sea, and travel 
over the continents of this great, 
wicked, wretched world ; and he 
longed that the f^oclamations of the 
gospel should go forth to all nations ; 
and panted for the life and labors of 
a missionary to the heathen, w^e it 
the {Measure of " the Lord of the har- 
vest," to permit him to go. His aim 
manifestly was, to contribute las best 
endeavors to find and bring back to 
a forsaken God. wanderers in the le* 
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motest coraere of this great field of 
moral desolation ; to build up the 
church of Christ ; to promote devoted 
bohne^ in aU them who bear the 
Christian name ; to fill the earth 
*' with the knowledge and glory of the 
Lord." 

We had designed to make other 
remarks on this interesting speci- 
men of Christian and ministerial 
character. The topics suggested, 
on which it would be profitable 
to dilate, are far more numerous 
than we have names. Dr. Payson 
had a great deal of character ; and it 
was developed and illustrated in a 
great variety of ways. A life so 
"hid with Christ in God," is, by di- 
vine grace, too full of instruction to 
admit of all being said upon it, in 
the space of a few pages, which 
would be proper. 

We conclude with a few remarks, 
suggested by the closing scene of 
Dr. Payson's life,^-on the minister's 
death bed. 

The events which occur in the 
life of a minister, and the official 
acts of his course, attach to them- 
selves a solemnity such as gathers 
around those of no other man. To 
devote himself to such a work ; to 
take upon himself such vows ; to be 
consecrated in such solemn ordina- 
tion ; to become, in the presence of 
God, angels, and men, responsible 
for the guidance of hundreds of pre- 
cious souls in the way of salvation : 
to preach such truths ; to urge such 
duties ; administer such ordinances : 
and at last, as a transaction in such 
scenes, to lie down on the bed of 
death, and fi-om it to look backward, 
inward, forward, and upward to a 
holy God : to die and pass to his 
final account " before the judgment 
seat of Christ," having more for 
which to answer than thousands of 
other men, united, — oh! an angel 
might shrink fi-om the dread solem- 
nity of such transactions, and such 
lesponsibility. -For a minister to 
die, is a thing supremely joyful, or 
indeBcribably terriMe ; according as 



be has been a ''good and fithUni 
senrant," or a *' wicked and skthftil" 
one. 

The death beds of some ministert 
are surrounded bj a curtain of awiol 
gloom. They do not appear to die 
as having '<an open and abuwUnl 
entrance ministered unto them, into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour." A good man, it ii 
true, in the mysterious providence of 
God, may be permitted to leave the 
world under a cloud ; and will awake 
from a trembling death, in a joyfol 
and glorious heaven. But who can 
contemplate, without gloomy forebod* 
ings, the death of a minister who has 
lived and preached in such «a way^ 
that Christian charity has to main* 
tain a feeble hope, if any, respecting 
him, against many fears. The death 
chamber of a minister ought not to 
be a place from which it shall seem 
possible that there can open one of the 
portals into the world of despair. 
The minister, whose departing how, 
— if a time of reason, — is a season of 
reserve or silence, on the hope of the 
gospel, the preciousness of Christ, 
the supports of the faith of Jesus ; 
leaves the world without honoring 
the office he has borne, or the master 
he has professed to serve. And 
whither his departing ^irit wings its 
way, whether to heaven or to hell, is 
too solemnly uncertain, to be a sub^ 
ject of thought, without agony. 

But to enter the death chamber of 
such a man as Payson, is like enter- 
ing another world. It is to visit in 
•*the land of Beulah," truly.. The 
last preaching of a faithful minister 
of Christ, fi'om the side of his grave ; 
in his testimony to the preciousness 
of the truth ; in his joy in Grod ; in 
his triumph in Christ; in his eyes 
brightening with the visions of fkitk 
and the consolations of the Holy 
Ghost ; in his fearless challenge of 
the sting of death and the victory of 
the grave ; in his holy fervor of ^irit, 
caught from a near heaven, and 
pouring itself forth in counsels and 
encouragements to Christians, and in 
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entreaties and warnings to those 
who have no hope, and in which, 
though about to take his upward 
flight, he still burns to snatch a few 
more souls from ruin; — these and 
manjT other things which made the 
death chamber of Payson to seem 
^* quite on the verge of heaven,'* 
ought to make the departure of every 
minister take hold on the minds of 
the most thoughtless, and to be im- 
printed on the memory and fastened 
upon the conscience of every one to 
whom he has ** spoken in the name 
of the Lord." Minister of Christ, — 
your dying day, if a day of reason, 
ought to be a day in which you shall 
preach more solemnly, affectionately, 
powerfully, than in all the rest of 
your life. And for the scenes and 
the preaching of that day, prepara- 
tion can be made only in living the 
holy heavenly life which becomes an 
'^ ambassador for Christ." Such a 
close of life as that of Payson should 
teach ministers what it is to die in a 
manner worthy of ministers. The 
patriot soldier yields his breath shout- 
ing *" victory." How then should 
die the soldier of the cross ?" How he 
who has been preaching of eternal 
life in Christ Jesus, and whose em- 
ployment it has been to '' allure to 
brighter worlds, and lead the way ?" 
With what it is to die thus, shown in 
the departure of the beloved and honor- 
ed Payson, we say to our brethren in 
the sacred office, let us live, study, pray, 
and preach, in such manner as both 
to have the joys of faith in the last 
hour, and to give great glory to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. A minister, 
through unfaithfulness, may prepare 
himself to die an awful death. But 
** thanks be to God," by faith, and 
faithful service of his Lord, he may 
prepare to die such a death as shall 
make the place seem but a step from 
the confines of heaven ; and ** de- 
parting to be with Christ" to be 
manifested as *' joy unspeakable and 
&U of glory." 



NOTICES OF NRW PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

1. JVlew Edition of the Memoirs of Henry 
Martyn, 

We have recently been favored with the 
perusal of the tenth English edition of the 
Life of thb beloved servant of Christ We 
think it much superior to any precedmg 
edition. The Biographer, Mr. Sargent, 
has selected some very precious passages 
from the manuscripts of Mr. Martyn, and 
inserted them for the first time in the Me- 
moirs. They are designed more particularly 
to illustrate the domestic character of the 
subject of the Memoirs. 

A fine likeness of Martyn is prefixed to 
the work : also a view of Tocat, the scene 
of his last sufferings and death. 

An elegant edition of this Memoir is now 
in the press of Messrs. Perkins & Marvin, 
of Boston, to be accompanied with an analy- 
sis of Mr. Martyn's Controversial Tracts, 
several interesting Notices of the results rf 
his labors in Persia, an Introductory Essay, 
&c. by an American Editor. It will issue 
from the press in a few days. 

2. Letters on Missions, by William Swan, 
Missionary in Siberia, 

This work is, also, forthcoming from the 
press of Messrs. Perkins &, Marvin. The 
subjects discussed in the work are of great 
practical importance ; among them are the 
following : On the choice of a missionary 
life. Difficulties arising from a diversity of 
temper among Missionaries, On the best 
means of convincing the heathen of the 
truth of Christianity, Defects in the mode 
of advocating the cause of Missions, Objec- 
tions to engaging in missionary service, &c 
The work is executed in an earnest, simple, 
practical manner, by one who has shared in 
the burdens and heat of the day. We were 
particularly struck with the sentiments in 
the xviiith letter, urging the importance of 
high intellectual attainments in a Christian 
Missionary, and refuting some popular erron 
on this subject 

The late Mr. Orme, Foreign Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, has pre- 
fixed an Essay to the work, in which he has 
overthrown &e views advocated in the 
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" New Model for Christian Miiisions," rela- 
tive to the amalgamation of all our mission- 
ary Societies into one great establishment. 

8. Inaugural Address delivered by the 
Rev, John C. Young, 

Mr. Young ha9 lately entered on his du- 
ties as President of Centre College, Danville, 
Ey. The Address contains valuable thoughts 
in regard to the design of our Colleges, and 
their practical importance to the community. 
We learn from the papers that the number 
of students has much increased in the Col- 
lege, since the induction of its President 

4. Rev, Alonzo Potter''* Sermon before the 
Conn. Church Scholarship Society, 

This Is an animated and eloquent discourse. 
Every friend to the human family, and to 
the Saviour, must rejoice to see the awak- 
ening interest manifested by our Episcopal 
friends in this country in relation to foreign 
missions, and the education of men for the 
Christian Ministry. 

" What herald of the cross," the writer 
asks, "be his powers ever so great, does 
not feel that the sword of the Spirit needs to 
be wielded by a mightier arm, and carried 
home with a surer and more unfaltering 
aim than his own ? Who does not, for him- 
self, and for his brethren, crave the posses- 
sion of more commanding arguments, of 
more pungent and soul-stirring eloquence ?*' 
** We must summon round our altars, min- 
isters whose hearts have been baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire. We must 
multiply their numbers, and see to it, that 
they are skilful workmen, righUy dividing 
the Word of truth, and needing not to be 
ashamed ; heralds who will lift up the jubi- 
lee trumpet and cause its thrilling sounds to 
reverberate throughout the land ; whose 
notes shall wax louder and louder as the 
din of human enterprize, and the voice of 
human strife increases, and who shall be 
heard above all the sounds of commotion, 
and all the conflict of the moral elements, 
calling men to repent, and believe the gos- 
pel, and be saved 1" 

The writer mentions it as an humiliating 
feet, that only twenty four men, annually 
enter into the ranks of the Episcopal minis- 
try in the United States, and that one half 
of these are not the sontf of Episcqial parents, 
TOL. III. 24 



but individuals brought into the Episcopal 
Church by the pressing demand for laborers, 
which it exhibits. Twelve of the twenty 
four are wanted to supply the breaches 
occasioned by death and other vicissitudes. 

5. Manual Labor Academies* 

We have recently received the Second 
Annual Report of the Manual Labor Acade- 
my of Pennsylvania, established at German- 
town. The condition of the Institution is 
represented as encouraging. The Rev. 
Geo. Junkin is Principal, and Messrs. James 
M. Elles, and Joseph Worrel, Assistants. 
Number of pupils 23, of whom 15 have the 
Christian ministry professedly in view.— 
Four hours daily are employed in useful 
manual labor. They have paid nearly one 
half the expenses of their education . Those 
pupils, who have been most efficient in this 
reduction, have been so also in mental ap- 
plication and acquirement. It is stated, 
that, with proper facilities, mechanical la- 
bor is more profitable than agricultural. 

A flourishing Manual Labor Academy b 
in operation at Elizabethtown, N. J., under 
the care of Mr. William H. Burroughs. 
Another is contemplated at Catskill, N. Y. 
There has, also, been one established in 
Delaware, by the Episcopalians, of whose 
prosperity sanguine hopes are entertained. 
The institutions at Andover, Mass., and 
Readfield, Me. are eminently useful. 

We have received some valuable docu- 
ments on this subject, which we hope to 
notice more at length in a future number. 

QUARTERLY LIST 

OP 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 

[Omilted in our Icut AVmfr«r.] 

WILSOI>f C. RtDEfl, ord. pastof, Bap. Marlaville, 

Maine, Sept. 8, 1830. 
JOSEPH FULLER, ord. pastor, Cong. Kennebunk, 

Me. Sept. 29. 
CHARLES L. COOIC, inst pastor, Cong. Boothbay, 

Me. Oct. 6. 

EDWARD BALLARD, ord. priest, Epis. Hopkin- 
ton, New Hampshire, Sept. 16, 1830. 

EBENEZER CHASE, inst. pastor, Cong. Gibum, 
N. H. Sept. 23. 

EDMUND WORTH, drd. evang. Cong. Hebron, 
N. H. Oct 6. 

IRA INGRAHAM, inst. pastor,Cong. Brandon,. Ver- 
mont, Sept* 8, 1830. 

CDMUND GOODNOUGH, ord. pastor. Bap. OrweU, 
Vt. Sept. 23. 

WILLIAM MANCRIFF FRIN6LE, ord. pastor, 
Fret. Ryegate, Vt. 
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aVARTBRLT LfftT OF ORDINATIONS* 



[Feb. 



MICHAEL HEALY, or(l. priest, Rom. Catfa. Bof- 

ton, Massachusetts, July 23, 1830. 

CHAUNCY COLTON, ord. deacon, Epia. Salem, 

Mass. July 28. 

J. BARNADY, inst. pastor, Bap. Danvera, Mass. 
July 29^ 

LYMAN MATHEWS, ord. pastor, Cong. Braintree, 
Mass. Aug. 4. 

AMOS A. PHELPS, ord. pastor, Cong. Hopkinton, 
Mass. Sept. 14 

GEORGE TRASK, ord. pastor, Cong. Framingham, 
Mass. Sept. 15. 

ABRAHAM C. BALDWIN, ord. pastor, Cong. Ber- 
lin, Sept. 16. 

HENRY & HOLMES, ord. pastor, Cong. Goshen, 
Mass. Sept. ^ 

LUCIEN FARNUM, ord. miss. Fres. Newbury, 
Mass. Sept. 23. 

JOSEPH H. PRICE, ord. priert, Epis. Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 30. 

CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, inst. pastor, Bap. Salem, 
Mass. Oct. 5. 

GILBERT FAY, ord. evang. Cong. Westborough, 
Mass. Oct. 6. 

JOHN FURBUSH, ord. evang. Cong. Westborough, 
Mass. Oct. 6. 

EBENEZER ROBINSON, inst pastor, Cong. Bev- 
erly, Mass. Oct. 13. 

LOAM Ml IVES HOADLY, inst. pastor, Cong. 
West Bradford, Mass. 

6URDON S. COIT, ord. deacon, Epis. Hartford, 

Connecticut, August 8, 1830. 
LYMAN STRONG, inst. pastor, Cong. Colchester, 

Ct. Aug. 12. 
NATHAN E. SHAILER, ord. evang. Bap. Berlin, 

Ct. Aug. 18. 
ASA MEAl). inst. pastor, Cong. East Hartford, Ct. 

Aug. 18.' 
DAVID C. BOLLES, ord. evang. Bap. Brooklyn, Ct. 

Sept. I. 
JOEL MANN, inst. pastor, Cong. Greenwich, Ct. 

Sept. 1., 
ASA TURNER, ord. evang. New Haven, Ct. Sept. 6. 
WYLLIS WARNER, ord. evang. New Haven, Ct. 

Sept. fi. 
JAMES ELY, inst. pastor, Cong. Bolton, Ct. Sept. 15. 



EDWARD JONES, ord. priest, Epis. Hartford, Ct. 

'STAVUg " -. - 

ford, Ct. 



GUSTAVUS V. CiESA 



6 nest, J 
., ord. 



priest, Epis. Hurt- 



RAY G. LEWIS, ord. evang. Bap. Jonins and Tyre, 

New York, June 15, 18:30. 
WILLIAM LUSH, inst. pastor, Fres. Cambridge, 

N. Y. June IC. 
RUFUS SARIN, ord. pastor. Baptist, Middlesex, 

N. Y. June 23. 
JAMES DEMAREST, ord. pastor, Ref. Dutch Ch. 

Willlanisburgh, N. Y. June 27. 
N. G. CHASE, ord. pastor, Bap. Frankfort, N. Y. 

July 14. 
WILLIAM RI AM, inst. pastor, Pres. Goodwill, N. Y. 

July 27. 
THOMAS C. REED, ord. deacon, Epis. Poughkeep- 

sie, N. Y. Aug. L 
JOHN M. FORBES, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, 

N. Y. Aug. 1. 
HENRY J. MORTON, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, 

N. Y. Aug. 1. 
PINDAR FIELD, inst. pastor, Cong. Hamilton, N.Y. 

Aug. 4. 
ORANGE CLARK, ord. priest, Epis. Halfraoon, N. 

Y. Aug. 24. 
EDWIN HALL, ord. evang. Pres. Hebron, N. Y. 

Aug. 27. 
HARPER BOISE, ord. pastor, Pres. Harpersfield, 

N. Y. Aug. 28. 
J. D. PICKANDS, ord. evang. Pres. Sept. 1. 
J. W. McCULLOUGH, inst. pastor, Pres. Lansing- 
burgh, N. Y. Sept. a 
TAYLOR, inst. pastor, Pres. Canaan, N.Y. 

Sept. a 
JOHN N. CAMPBELL, inst. pastor, Pres. Albany, 
^_ N.Y. Sept. 9. 
ERSKfNE MASON, inst. pastor, Fres. New York, 

N. Y. Sept. 10. 
BAKER JOHNSON, ord. evang. Pros. New York, 

N. Y. Sept. 13. 



JAMES A BELL, inst. pastor, Fres. Oxfi)rd, N. Y. 

Sept. IG. 
SAMUEL H.GRIDLEY, inst. pastor, Pres. Perry, 

N. Y. Sept 16. 
AUGUSTUS L. CHAPIN, ord. evang. Pres. Perry, 

N.Y. Sept. 16. 
SAMUEL LEONARD, ord. evang. Pres. Perrv, N.Y. 

Sept. la 
DANIEL a PURRINGTON, ord. evang. Freetown 

Corners, N. Y. Sept. 23. 
RICHARD V. DEY, inst pastor, Ref. Dutch Ch. 

New York, N. Y. Sept. 96. 
a W. BURRIT, inst pastor, Holhmd Patent, N.Y. 

Sept. 29. 
DWIGUT BALDWIN, ord. misa. Pres. Utica, N. Y. 

Oct 6. 
SHELDON DIBBLE, ord. miss. Pres. Utica, N.Y. 

Oct 6. 
BENJAMIN T. ONDERDONK, elected tiish. £pia. 

New York Oct 8. 
FRANCIS M.' KIP, ord. pastor, Ref. Dutch Ch. 

Bloomingdale, N. Y. 
WILLIAM BLAIN, inst. pastor, Cong. Goodwill, 

N. Y. 
JOSEPH D. CONDIT, ord. pastor, Pres. East Hamp- 
ton, N. Y. 

ISAAC S. DEMUND, inst pastor, Ret Dateh Ch. 

Pompton, New Jersey, July 22, 1830. 
ALEXANDER M. MANN, ord. miss. Eefl Dateh 

Ch. Raritan, N. J. Aug. 17. 
JAMES TALMADGE, ord. miss. Ref. Dutch Ch. 

Raritan, N. J. Aug. 17. 

JOHN E. ANNAN, inst pastor, Pres. Ftetenbarf, 
Pennsylvania, July 11, 1830. 

DANIEL DERUELLE, inst pastor, Pres. Moatrow, 
Penn. July 29. 

JOSEPH KERR, ord. pastor, Asso. ReC Ch. Pitts- 
burg, Penn. 

GEORGE W. MUSGRAVE, ord. pastor, Pres. Bal- 
tiniore, Md. July 25, 1830. 

CAZNEAUX PALFREY, ord. pastor. Unit Wtih- 
ington, Dis. Col. Oct 5, 1830. 

WILLIAM W. SNOW, ord. pastor, Dinwiddle Co. 

Virginia, Jone 22, 1830. 
JAMES DOUGHEN, ord. priest, Epis. Goochland 

Co. Va. Aug. L 

WILLIAM CARLISLE, ord. pastor, Pres. Vtr- 
rennes. South Carolina, June 19, 1880. 

J. Ij. STX)SS, inst pastor, Pres. Florenee, Alabama, 
July 3, 183a 

JAMES McELROY, ord. priest, Epis. Kenyoo, Ohio, 

Sept 12, 1830. 
JOHN O'BRIEN, ord. deacon, E^is. Kenyoo, Ohio, 

Sept 12. 

Whole number in the above list^ 81. 



SUMMARY. 



Ordinations ... 53 

Installations ... 27 

Election of Bishop . , 1 

OFFICES. 

Bishop 1 

Pastors 47 

Evangelists ... 14 

Priests 8 

Deacons 6 

Missionaries ... 5 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational . . 30 

Presoyterian ... 25 

Baptist 9 

Episcopal .... 14 

Ref. Dutch Ch. . . 6 

Asso. Ref. Ch. . . 1 

Unitarian .... 1 

Roman CathoHo . . 1 

Not daignated . . 4 



, STATES, 
Maine . . . • 
New Hampshire « 
Vermont . . • 
Massachusetts • 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . . 
New Jersey^ . • 
Pennsylvania . • 
Maryland . . • 
Virginia . . • 
Dis. Columbia • 
South Carolina . 
Alabama . . • 
Ohio 



DATEa 

1830. Jone . . 
July . . 
August . 
September 
Ootober 



3 
3 
3 
15 

11 

as 

8 
3 

1 
s 
1 
1 
1 
s 



6 
ID 
15 
39 
10 



Not designated 8 
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qUARTERLY L.IST 

or 



tf Qergymtn and Students in Theology^ and Mi*- 
sionaries. 
[Omitted in »ur Uut JWmfrer.] 

SAMUEL RAND, let. 46, Portland, Maine. 
ABfSUA CROgMAN, bu 78, Unity, New Hamp. 

CHARLES Y. CHASE, eU 53, Con{. Corinth, Ver- 

DMMt, Auf. 14, ]830. 
DAVID GOODWILLIE, cU 81, Prea. Rarnet, Vt. 

Aaf.2. 

JOHN & J. GARDINER, at. 66, Gpii. England, 

Julv, 26, 1830. Rector of Trinity Cb., Boston. 
JONATHAN NEWELL, eu 82, Stow, Masi. 

TIMOTHY BEVRmCT,ConoecUcut, June 27, 1830. 
AMOS PETTINOILL, Salem Bridfe, Cu Aof. 17. • 
BENJAMIN GRAVES, et. 61, Middietown, Ct. 

8ept.2& 
JOB SEAM ANS, Bajk New London, CU Oct. 4. 

CHARLES O. SCREVEN, Bap. New York, N. Y. 

JoIy9,)83e. 
WILLIAM RAFFERTY, D. D.a)t.&3,Pree.Blooni- 

inj Grove, N. Y. Aojr. 18. 
EDMUND D. griffin; et. 26, New York, N. Y. 

Aur 21. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, ct 64, Fbro, N. Y. Aug. S8. 

Missionary. 
JOHN HENRY HOB ART, tei. 55, Epis. Auburn, 
N. Y. Sept. 12. 

NOAH DAVIS, »t 28, Bap. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 13, 1830. 
JAMES POWER, eu 85, Greensbnrg, Penn. 

SAMUEL SlTGREAVEd, et. 32, Georgetown, Die. 
Columbia, Aug. 12, 1830. 

JOHN DAY, a>t. 61, Methodist, Prince Edward Co. 

Vtrrinia, June 5, 1830. 
E. WALLER, et. 85, Bap. Spottsylvania Co. Va. 

July 17. 
WILLIAM BROWNLEY, et. 65, Meth. Episcopal, 

Matthews Co. Va. Aug. 5. 

JOSIAH JAMES KIRK PATRICK, Prea. Raleigh, 

North Carolina, July 25, 18.30. 
JOHN JORDAN, Bap. Chowan Co. N. C. 

THOMAS BOMAR, et. 60, Sparteoburg Dis. South 

Carolina, June 18, 1830. 
HENRY GAINES, et. 94. Meth. near & C. July 25. 

EDMUND SHACKLEFORD, et. 49, Hancock Co. 
Georgia, Sept. 1, 1830. 

WILLIAM W. SMITH, et. 27, Meth. Epis. Graves 
Co. Keotucky, July 27, 1830. 



AGEa 

From 20 to 30 . 

30 40 . 

4Q 50 . 

50 60 . 

60 70 . 

70 80 . 

80 90 . 

90 100 . 

Not specified . . 
8am of all the ages 

specified 

Average age . . 



DENOMINATIONa 

Congregational . . 1 

Presbyterian ... 3 

iapiiit 5 

Methodist .... 9 

episcopalian ... 9 

Meth. Episcopal . . 9 

Rot specified ... 19 



SUMMARY. 

STATES. 
3 Maine .... 
1 New Hampshire 
9 Vermont . . . 

3 Massachusetts . 
6 Connecticut . . 
1 New York . . 

4 Pennsylvania . 
1 Dis. of Columbia 
6 Virginia . . . 

iA«| North Carolina 
^^^ South Carolina 
59 Georgia . . . 
Kentucky . . 



DATE& 

1830k June . . . 

July . . . 

August . . 

September . 

October . . 
Not specified 



1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
fi 
1 
1 



3 

7 
8 
3 
1 
5 



III I !, I'll I 1 



QUARTERLY L.IST 

OF 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 

For the Quarter ending December 31, 1630. 



ISAAC WESTON, inst. pastor, Cong. Cumberland, 

Maine, October 20, 1630. 
FERRIS FITCH, urd. pastor, Cong. Belfast, Me. 

OcL30. 
CHARLES SOULE, inst. pastor, Cong. Denmark, 

Me. Oct. 27. 
CEPHAS H. KENT, inst pastor, Coug. Keonobonk- 

jiort. Me. Nov. 10. 
R. CROSSETT, ord. pastor, Cong. Deonysville, Me. 

Nov. a. 

JOHN PEACOCK, ord. evaag. Ooog. Canaan, New 

Hampshire, August 25, li»0. 
JON ATU A N CLEM ENT, ord. pastor, Cong. Chester^ 

N. H. Oct. 13. 
ORSAMUS TINKER, ord. pastor, Cong. Newmarket, 

N. 11. Dec. 8. 
WILLIAM RICHARDSON, ord. pastor, Cong. Wil* 

ton, N. H. Dec 15. 

WILLIAM HORTON,ord. priest, Epis» Windsor, 

Vermont, October 15, 1630. 
JOEL FUSK, inst. pastor, Cong. New Haven, Vt. 

Oct. 2«. 
PRESTON TAYLOR, ord. pastor, Cong. Barnard, 

Vi. Nov. 3. 
JAMES VV. WOODWARD, ord. evang. Cong. Nor 

wich, Vt. Nov. 10. 

APPLETON MORSE, ord. pastor, Bop. Westmin- 
ster, MaMiaoltusetts, October 20, 18.30. 

W^ILLIAM WOLCOTT, ord. pastor, Cong. Peters- 
bam, Masf). Oct. 2<h 

WILLIAM CLAGGET, ord. pastor, Cong. Wendell, 
MaM. Oct. 27. 

GEORGE W. BLAGDEN, inst. pastor, Cong. Boston, 
Salem church, MaM. Nov. 4. 

SAMUKL LEE, ord. pastor, Cong. Sherbarno, Mass. 
Nov. 4. 

ENOCH KINa«BUR Y, ord. evang. Cong. South Had* 
ley, Mas!*. N«»v. 4. 

HIRAM T^MITil, ord. evang. Cong. Shelburne, Mass. 
Nov. 10. 

REUBEN TINKER, ord. miss. Cong. Chester, Mass. 
Nov. 14. 

WILLIAM BARRY, ord. pastor, Cong. Lowell.Mass. 
Nov. 17. 

CHARLES A. TURNER, ord. evang. Bap. Bland- 
ford, Masfi. Nov. 18, 

JOSEPH PATRICK, ord. colL pastor, Greenwiob» 
Mass. 

HEZEKIAH PACKARD, D. D. inst. pastor, Cong. 
Chelmsford, Mass. Dec. 8. 

GEORGE F. HASH INS, ord. priest, Epis. Boston, 
Grace cliiirch, Mass. Dec. 9. 

OSGOOD HERRICK, ord. pastor, Cong. Millbury, 
Mass. Dec. 9. 

WILLIAM FULLER, ord. evang. Cong. Hampton, 

Connecticut, October 19, 1830. 
JASON AT WATER, ord. pastor, Cong. Middlebury, 

Ct. Oct. 20. 
NATHANIEL HEWIT, D. D. inst. pastor, Cong. 

Bridgeport, Ct. Dec. 1. 
JOHN MITCHELL, ord. pastor, Cong. Fairhaven 

par. New Haven, Ct. Dec. 8. 
FRANCIS H. CASE, inst. pastor, Cong. Avon, Ct, 

Dee. 22. 
ALFRED GARDINER, ord. pastor, Cong. East 

Windham, Ct. 

ALEXANDER B. CORNING, ord. miss. Coug. Win* 
field. New York, September 16. ISaO, 

SAMUEL DUNTON, ord. miss. Cong. Winfield, N. 
Y. Sept. 16. 

A. A. MARSELUS, ord. pastor, Dutch Ref. Lysaa 
der, Onoadaga Co. N. Y. Oct. 14. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS — DEATHS. 



JOHN WOODBRIDQE, D. D. imt. nattor, Fret. 

New York N. Y. Oct, 22, 
HEM AN NORTON, iiwt*. pastor, Prei. New York, 

N. Y. Oct. 2i2. 
A. F. MEYEKS, init. paitor, Dutch SLet St. John*. 

viile, N. y. Oct. 28. 
JOEL PA RKER, inat. pastor. Pros. New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 27. 
ROBERT SHAW, ord. pastor, Pret. Hoosac, N. Y. 

Oct. 27. 
R. WELLS, ord. pastor, Dutch Ref. Canajoharie, N. 

Y. Oct. 27. 
JOHN A, LI DOLE, ord. pastor, Pres. Greenbush, N. 

Y. Nov. 3. 
GEORGE W. BETHUNE, iqst, pastor, Dutch Ref. 

Utica, N.Y.Nov. 7. 
DANIEL C. AXTELL, inst. piMtor, Pres. Auburn, 

N. Y. Nov. 10. 
JOHN M. KB BBS, inst. pastor, Pres. New York, N. 

Y. Nov. I'i. 
STEPHEN H. MEEKER, inst. pastor, Dutch Ref. 

Bushwick, N. Y. Nov. 14. 
JOHN B. WHITTLESEY, inst. pastor, Pres. York, 

N. Y. Nov. 18. 
CHESTER BIRGE, inst. pastor, Pres, Vienqa, N* Y. 

Nov. 18. 
THOMAS A. A MERMAN, ord. evanf. Dutch Ref. 

Beekmen, Dutchett Co. N. Y. Dec. 1. 
LEONARD JOHNSON, inst. pastor, Pres. Brana- 

wick, N. Y. Dec. 1. 
ROBERT B. E. McLEOD, ord. pastor, Pres. South 

East, Putnam Ca N. Y. Dec 8. 
HENRY A. ROWI^AND, ord. evang. Pres. Brooklyn, 

L. L, N, Y. 

CLARENCE MULFORD, ord. pastor. Bap. Pen)ber- 
ton. New Jersey, November 27, 1830. 

JOSEPH B. ADAMS, ord. evanf. Pres. Bellefonte, 

Pennsylvania, October 6, 1830. 
ANDERSON B. aUAY, ord. evang. Pres. Carlisle, 

Ptenn. Oct. 29. 
JOHN M. KREBS, ord. evang. Pres. Carlisle, Penn. 

Oct. 20, 
SAMUEL A. BIJMSTBAD, inst. pastor, Dutch Ref. 

Philadelphia, Pdnn. Nov. 3, 

PLATT STOUT, ord. pastor, Pres, Liigr^nge, Ala- 
bama, October 16, 1830. 

IVARD CHILDS. inst. pastor, Pres, Morgan, Ohio, 

October 20, 1830. 
NATHANIEL COBB, inst. pastor, Pres. Hamdeo, 

Ohio, Oct. 96. 

State not tpeeified, 
JOSHUA BEER, inst pastor, Pres. October 6, 1830. 

MHoU mmbw in tht abovt Ii«t, 63. 



SUMMARY. 



Ord|natip;iB , , , 
Installations . . , 



OFFICPII 



43 

2a 



Pastors 46 

Evangelists . . . , 11 

Missionafies , . . 3 

Priest 8 



DENOMINATIONS^ 



Congregational 
Presbyterian . 
Baptist 



Episcopal . . 
Dutch Reformed 
l^ot desjgn^ted 



30 

19 

3 

3 

7 
I 



STATES. 

Maine 5 

New Hampshire . . 4 

Vermont .... 4 

Massa^chusetts . . 14 

Connecticut ... 6 

NewYmk .... SO 

New Jersey ... 1 

Pennsylvania , . , 4 

Alabama . , , . 1 

Ohio ..,.,. 2 

Not specified , , , 1 

DATESl 

1830^ August ... 1 

September . . 2 

October . . . S^ 

November . . 30 

December . . 11 

^dt designated 3 



QUARTJBRL.Y LIST 

OF 



of Clergfmtn and Sludtntt in Th$ologji, and MU- 

sionaritt. 

For the Quarter ending December 31, 1830. 



FIFIELD HOLT, Cong. Bloomfield, Maine. 

AM AS A A. HAYES, set. 33, Prea. Londonderry, New 
Hampshire. 

JOHN B. GIBSON, et 66, Bap. Hanson, Masiaebn- 
setts. Dec 21, 1830. 

NOAH SMITH, mU 36, Cong. Southbury, Conoeeti- 

cut. Oct. 10, 1830. 
SAMUEL AUSTIN, D. D. »t. 70,Glastenbary,Ct. 

Dec. 4. 

AARON C. COLLINS, at. 68, Bloomfield, New York. 

Oct. 29, 1830. 
WILLIAM HARRINGTON, »t. 68,Hartland,N.T. 

JAMES P. WILSON, D, D. Bocks County, Penoiyl* 
vania, 

GABRIEL W. WAYNE, set. 37, Meth. Gharlestoo, 

South Carolina. Sept. 19, 18.30. 
THOMAS MILLS, D. D. et 88, Bpiir Charleston, a 

C. Sept. 19. 

DANIEL SOUTHALL, ct. 68, Bfeth. Epii. Wub- 
ington, Dis. Col. Oct. 15, 1830. 

GUY SMITH, St. 74, Wilkefl Co., Georgia. Aof 
27,1830. 

JOHN C. PORTER, s»t. 03, Bpis, WUkinson Co, 
Mississippi. Oct. 20, 1830, 

MICHAEL ELLIS, Math. Parry Go., Ohio, Oet,3, 

1830. 
EVERT RYCKM AN, et. 40, Meth. Somerset, Obifr 

Ocul9. 

JONATHAN ELA, et. 35, Cong. Brunswick. Mtias. 
Member of th» Sopbompre class in fiowdoia 
College. 

DAVID BALDWIN, Bridgewater, SUta not ipe- 
oified. 



SUMMARY. 



AGES. 



STATE& 



From 20 to 30 
30 40 
40 50 
50 60 
60 70 
70 80 
80 90 

Not specified 



3 Maine . . . 

4 New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 

Coonectiottt 

5 New York . . 

1 Pennsylvania . 
I South Carolina . 
4 District of Columbia 

— Georgia .... 

Total . . . . . .17 Miiisisaippi . . . 

Sura of all the ages { gQ^ Ohio 

specified j °^ Noti 

Average age . . 53^ 

DENOMINATIONS, 

Congregational . . 3 
Presbyterian ... 1 



specified 



DATEfll 



Baptist 
Methodist . 
Episcopal . 
Not specified 



1 

4 
3 
6 

17 



1830. August . . 
September . 
October . . 
IXdcember . 
Not specified 



n 

1 
9 

6 
9 

6 



ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER: 



STATISTICAL VIEW 

or THE 

PRINCIPAL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 

AND 

IN OTHER PORTIONS OF THE WORLD. 



1831. 



We DOW adopt a different method, in our Ecclesiastical Statistics, from that 
contained in any preceding Number of our work. We have hitherto given a 
view of the different denominations as distinct bodies. We now propose to 
present a corrected and enlarged view, by States. In addition to the novelty of 
this course, we think that it will give a more perfect expos^ of the condition of 
the churches of our country, and of the relative wants of different portions. 

Our authorities are, the Registers of several of the States ; the Minutes of a 
large number of Associations and Conventions ; the various magazines and 
newspapers patronized by the different denominations, and special corres- 
pondence. 

«.«. itandi for stated lapply ; m. for miMionary; L for licentiate ; w. c without charge; ch. for chareh; 
com. for cominaaicanta ; mem. fur memberi. Mamei of Clerka are printed in italici. 



The fint permanent settlement in Maine was formed about the year 1680 ; in 1652, 
the inhabitants of Maine were placed under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts: In 1820, 
Maine was erected into an independent State. The population in 1790 was 96,540 ; in 
1800, 151,719 ; in 1810, 228,705; in 1820, 298,335 ; in 1830, 399,335. The number of 
square miles is 32,000. Many parts of the State are not yet settled. The principal re- 
ligious denominations are the Uongregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The next meeting of the General Conference of Maiue is to be held at Fryeburg, on 
the fourth Tuesday of June, 1831. Rev. Asa Cummiktgs, of Portland, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

1. Washington Conference. 2. Hancock 4* Waldo Con/e- Nourse P., Ellsworth. 

Ministert. Chureket, rence. Thurston S., Prospect. 

Church A. B., Calais. Blood M., Bucksport. Wines A., Deer Isle. 

Gale W., Eastport. Clapp S., Mariaville. Min. 11 ; ehhs. 15; vac. 4 ; com. 77JSk 

Kellogg E., m. Lubec. Crosby J., Casiine. 

Jackson A., Machias. Duncan A. G., Jackson and 3. Kennebec Conference. 

Steele M^ Do. Brooks. Adams T., Vassalboro'. 

Roberu B., Perry. Ellis M., Brooksville. Bishop N., Clinton. 

White C, KobbinstoD. Eaton Eben, Mt. Desert. HalkeU S., Temple. 

Mniatert, 7; Chorehei, 9; va- Fitch F., Belfast. Lovejoy D., Albion & Temple* 

cftnt, 3; Communicanu, 396. Fisher Jona., Bluehili. May Wm., Wioslow. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS — MAINE. 



[Feb. 



Rogers I., Farminglon. 
Sewall J., Chesterville. 
Shepard Geo., Hallowell. 
Starrelt D., Litclifiekl. 
Stinson H., Weld. 
Tappan B., Au^sta. 
Thurston D., Winlhrop. 
Underwood J., New Snaron. 

Min. 13; chs. %; vac. 6 ; com. 
liSS; Sab. scholars, 1747. 



7. CumberLmd Conference. 
4. Penobscot Conference, 1829. Adams G. E., Brunswick. 



<ios8 J. G., Topsham. 8. Oxford Conference. 

Hooker E. W., Wiscasset. Ayer T., Albany. 

Iiigraham J. H., Thomaston. Douglass J. A., Walerford. 
Kendrick D., Edgecomb. Frost C, Bethel. 

Mitchell D. M.. Waldoborough. Gooch J., W. Minot & Hebron. 
Sewall J. jr., Newcastle. Greelv A., Turner. 

Weston J., Boolhbhy. Gould D., Rumford. 

White S., Bath. Hurd C, Fryeburg. 

Pas. 12; chi. 16; vac 4j com. 119a Little V., Lovell and Sweden. 

Merrill H. A., Norway. 



Loper S. A., Hampden. 
Pomeroy S. L., Bangor. 
SheMon N. W., BrowDviHe. 
Williams T., Foxcroft. 
Wilkins J., Garland. 



Chapin P., Pownaf. 
Cumminffs A., w. c. Portland. 
Esty J., Cape Elizabeth. 
Emerson N., Baldwin. 
Gragg W., Windham. 



Pm. 5; chs. 13; vac 8 ; com. 680. Hobart C, N. Yarmouth, 2d. 

Jones E., Minot. 



Sewall S., Sumner. 

Stone T. T., Andover. 

While H., Gilead. 

Walker J., Paris. 

Paa. 13 ; chs. 29 ; vac 6; oom. 1070. 

9. York Conference. 

Adams C. F., Newfield. 

Bacon E., Sandford. 

Clark Wm.. Wells. 

Carpenter E., York. 

Calef J., Lyman. 

Fuller Jos., Kennebunk. 

Freeman C, Limerick. 

Johnson S., Saco. 

Keeler S. H., S. Berwick. 

Kent C. H., Kennebunkport 

Ixirins Levi, Buxton. 
Stone S., Cumberland. McrriM S., Kittery Point. 

Shepley D., N. Yarmoulb, 1st Mar>h C , Biddeford, 1st. &3d. 
Sawyer M., Scarboro', 2d. Parker C, Shapteigh W. 

Tyler B. D. l>., Portland, 2d. Page C F., Limington. 
Pfts. 21 ; dis. 3»; vae. 9 ; com. 3QS8. Weston J., Lebanon. 

Pm. 16 ; chs. 21 ; vac 5 ; con. 1S16. 

Total io connection, so far as ascertained, 107 pastors ; 1^ churches j 51 vacant cburcbes} 
0,St6 comnauni cants. There are several Orthodox Congregsuiouai church^es, not connected with 
ihe General Conference. 



5. Somerset Conference, 
Bunnell P., New Portland. 
Fargo G. W., Solon. 
Hardy J., Strong. 
Pect Josiah, Norridgewock. 
Turner D., New Vineyard. 
Tucker J., Madison. 



Jameson T., Scarboro^ lat 
Jenkins C, Portland, 3d. 
Jewell H. C, Westbrook. 
Marrett D., Slandish. 
Miitemore W., Falmouth. 
Peck ham S. H , Gray. 
Pomeroy T., Gorham. 



Fju.6; chs. 12; vac. 6; com. 456. Roberts B., Durham. 

' Rice B., New Gloucester. 
6. Lincoln Conference, 
Adams J., Woolwich. 
Boynton J., Phippsburg. 
Chapman N., Bristol. 
EUiagwood J. W.^ Bath. 



1. Eaalem Maine Aseoeiatum, 
Allen A., Brookviile. 

Bedell E., Cooper. 

bedell A., /. 

Bond P., Cherr)'ileld. 

Buck B., 

Billings J., Addison. 

Chadwick Job. 

Darling J., Franklin. 

Gillpatrick J., BluehiU, 1st. 

Hunting E., Eden. 

King J., Trenton. 

Kimball P. N., /. Mariaville, 2d. 

Joluison Wm., Bluehill. 

Lord B., Surry &■ Ellsworth. 

Merrill D., Sedgwick. 

Mirick £., Sedgwick, 1st. 

Rider W. C, Mariaville, 1st. 

Pinkbam E., Sedgwick, 2d. 

16 mia; 3 L. ; 33 chs ; ^ vac ; SS40 
com. 

2. Lincoln Association, 1829. 
AII^R Wm., JeflTerson. 
Bartlett J)., Warren. 
Burbank Wm.. Jefferson. 
Bailey Jos., Whitefield, N. H. 
Blanchard C^ Nobleboro'. 
Chisman S., Waldoboro\ 
Eames B., St. Geoi^. 
Flagg S. A., Bristol. 

Fuller Simon, /., Union. 
Pilsbury P., Nobleboro'. 
Robinson T. B.,Whitfield, N.H. 
3now EL, Thomaston. 
Washburn J., Thomastoii, 



BAPTISTS. 

Smith L S., ) rrrj,-.p„ 
Wakefield J., S^^"*"- 
15 min ; 15 chs ; 2150 com. 

3. Bowdoinham AMOciation. 
I8i9. 
Adams Jos., Jay. 
Allen D. T., Industry. 
Butler John, Winthrop. 
Billings O., Favette. 
Boardman S., N. Sharon. 
Chaplin J. d. d., Waterville. , 
Case J. Li. 

Crow Wm., Readfiekl. 
Cole B., Lewislown. 
Cain M., Clinton. 
Day J., Cornville. 
Denslow J., Bowdoin. 
Drink water A., Ml. Vemoa. 
Fogg S., Greene. 
Foss W., Leeds. 
Francis Thos., Do. 
Garcelon, Lewistown. 
Going E., Sidney. 
Grant W. O^ Litchfield. 
Hooper N., Bloomfield. 
Hull H., Livermore. 
Kendall H., Topsham. 
Low R., Livermore. 
Leonard M., Leeds. 
Mayhew N., Weld. 
Milner R., Bowdoinham. 
Norton N., Bowdoin. 
Nelson E., Livermore. 
Powers F., Anson. 
Pearson D., Bowdouihav. 



Pierce D., Greene. 

Stanley S., Cornville. 
Steward J., Bloomfield. 
Tor rev J., Hallowell. 
Taylor E., Belgrade. 
Wilbur A., Sidney. 
36 min ; 45 chs ; 2875 com. 

4. Penobscot Associatvon. 
Briggs Otis, Hampden, 2d. 
Bisby B., St. Albans. 
Cobum R., Newport. 
Chadbourne J., Dixraout 
Dexter S., Corinth. 
Hatch Jacob, Dexter. 
Hatch F., Ripley. 
Hall Z., Parkman. 
Knox S., Brighton. 
Leniien B., Hampden, 2d. 
Macomber T., (vuilfnrd. 
M'Master D., Etna &l Cannel. 
Macomber S., Atkinson. 
Marshall W., Dexter. 
Norcross J. I., No. 8. 
Newton G. J. /., Cold Smam. 
Page J. F. L, Atkinson. 
Oaks Wm., Sangerville. 
Roundy John, Charlestown. 
Robinson N., Dover. 
Roberts Jos., Palmyra. 
Ripley Thos. B., Eiangor. 
Spaulding R. C, Levant 
Tolman K., Olaminon. 
Winchester B. P., Corinna. 
25 min; 3 L.; 31 chs; 1498 eoft 
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6. Cumberland Association. 
Ellis F., Freqx>rt. 
King A., N. Yarmoulh. 
Leouard G . PortfauKi. 
Ricfeer G., Miool. 
Starr R., N«w Glwioester. 
Stearus S., Bath. 
Seaver H. /., Freeport. 
Titcomb B., Brunswick. 



6. York Association, 1829. Bfiiler Charles, Turner. 



Barron O., Wells. 
Clark A., S. Berwick. 
Cook G., Do. 

Delano Z^ Lebauoo. 
Emersou C. 
(iodiug \V. 
Gillpatrick J., Berwick. 



Roberts J., Kennebunk. 
Remick T., (>ornitih. 
Smith H., Waierboro\ 
Seave;^ J., l^imiugtnn. 
17 mm ; 26 chs ; 1274 com. 



7. Oxford Conference, 
Nttmes of Minntetn not reporteJ. 
16 mini 22chfl; 1130 com. 



8. Waldo Conference. 
Names of Ministers not reported. 
13 min ; 17 chs ; 749 com. 



Kinsman E. P., Limington. 
7 min; 1 L.; 15 chs; 7 vac; 1198 Lord W., Parsonsfield 
com. Liukidd JN. G., Lymea. 

Lock S., Do. 

Lord Nat., Berwick. 

Summary (1829). 9 Associations ; 210 churches] 103 vacant churches | 136 ordaioeU mini** 
ters 3 22 licentiates ; 12,936 communicants. 

METHODISTS. 
The next meeting of the Maine Conference is to be at Hallowell, June 8, 1881. 

1. Pordmtd District. Crockett Daniel, Monmouth. Ewins Eben. C, Palermo. 

Crane Harvey^ Strong. 



John Lord, Presiding Elder, 
Atkins J. AV., Scar^rough. 
Aver R., Buxton. 
Allion Abel, Gray. 
Bent Oren, Wateribrd. 
Cox G. F., York. 
Fuller D., Alfred. 
Horton J.. Portland. 
Hillman A. P., Alfred. 
Hammond J. 
Masure F., Gray. 
Moore Isaac, Buxton. 
Bforrell P. P., Kennebunk. 
Morse C. W., Durham. 
PJorris Wm. H., Portland. 
Newell E. F., Elliott. 
Richmond P. C, Berwick. 
Rollins M., Do. 

Randall D. B., Fryeburg. 
Sanderson A., Elliott. 
Spaulding Justin, Gorham. 
Strout G. D., Baldwin. 
Webber G., York. 
Weston Jonas, Poland. 



Davis M., Pans. 



Hotchkiss Ed., Solon. 
Lulfkin Moses, Anson. 
Marsh Jeremiah, Exeter. 
Pratt Job, Unity. 
Perriu John, Norridgewock. 



Robinson E., Sidne)[. 
Stimsou David, Atkinson. 
Streeter Elisha, Industry. 



Downing J., Strong. 
Farrington Wm., Bethel. 
Gerrisb Ansel, Rumford. 
Greely G., Vienna. 
Hill mioses, Winthrop. 
Heath Asa, Agent Wes, 8em. 
Mugford C, Paris. 
Schermerbom R. E., Hallowell. 6. Penobscot District, 

True Henrv. Livermore. W. Marsh, Presiding Elder. 

Warren J. M., Readfield. Batchellor J., Bucksport. 

Browinff C. L., Orono. 
3. Kennebec District, Bailey,Tl. C, Steuben. 

D. Hutchinson, Presiding Elder.Crooker E., Bangor. 
Bryant Bei.j., Vassalborough. Douglass W. S., Penobscot. 
Blake S. P., Bristol. Fuller Caleb jun., Belfast. 

Bray Sullivan, E. Vassalboro'. Greely Gorliam, FraukforU 



2. Readfield Disti-ict. 
Baker C, Presiding Elder. 
Atwell John, Bowdoiuham. 
Burnham B., Strong. 
Copeland David, Readfield. 



Cox Daniel, Georgetown. 
Donnet Moses, Wiscassel. 
Fletcher E. B., Boothbay. 
Husted J. B., Augusta. 
Jaquis James, Friendship. 
Libby J., Bristol. 
Monger P., Windsor. 
Moore Green G., Bath. 



4. Somerset District. 
Oliver Beale, Presiding Elder, 
Burgess Peter, Fairfield. 

Total, Maine Conference, 5 districts 3 56 preachers} 12,182 members. 

Summary. 



Gerry Jos., Cooper. 
Harruigtoo J., Calais. 
JewettSaml., Searsmoot. 
Jones B., Bucksport. 
Knapp F. J., Cooper. 
Kellogg Ezra, Union. 
Norris Nalh., Hampden. 
Warren James 2d., Vinalhaven. 
Ward Ariel, Deunysville. 



Denomination. 


Min, 


Lie 


CKha. 


Foe. ckk$. 


0#1lltlV> 


Congregationalists, 


107 




156 


51 


9,626 


Baptists, 


136 


22 . 


210 


103 


12.036 


Methodists, 


56 








12,182 



Episcopalians. The Maine Convention meets on the first Wednesday in October, 
annually. Samuel Cutler, Portland, Secretary. 

Hilliard Timothy, Gorham. Peck Isaac, Gardiner. 

Olney G. W., Portland. Ten Broeck P. S., Portland. 

Unitarians. There is one Unitarian Society in Portland, 1. Nichols, D. D. ; one at 

Eastport, Fessenden ; one at Augusta, Win. Ford ; one at Hallowell, Stevens 

Everett ; one at Belgrade, Wm. Farmer ; one at Bangor, B. Huntoon ; one at Norridge- 
wock, Samuel Brimblecoinb ; one at Saco, Moses Hill ; one at Biddeford, , and perhaps 

two or three others. 

There are a few orthodox Congregational Churches, not connected with (he General 
Conference. 

Friends. There are Societies of Friends at Berwick, Elliott, Limington, Parsonsfield, 
Portland, Cape Elizabeth, Durham, Falmouth, North Yarmouth, Pownal, Raymond, 
Scarboro', Windham, Litchfield, Bristol, Albion, Belgrade, China, Leeds, Sidney, Vas* 
salborough, Wilton, Athens, Fairfield, &c. 

Fres Will Baptists. There are about 50 Societies in this State. 
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This State was first settled in 1623. From 1641 to 1679, it was connected with Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1741 a final separation took place. Population in 1790, 141386 ; in 1800, 
183,858; in 1810, 214,460; in 1820, 244,161 ; in 1830, 269,532. The principal reUgious 
•denominations are the Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, and Free Will Baptists. 
The earliest Congregational Church was organized in 1638. 



CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Next Meeting of the General Association is to be at Concord, on the first Tuesday dt 
September, 1831. Rev. JoHir Hubbard Church, D. D., Pelham, Secretary. 



1. Caledonia Association. 
Bradford M., Colebrook. 
Fairbank Drury, Liuleton. 
Hutchinson Wm., Beth'm and 

Whitefield. 
Porter A., Lyman East. 
Spofford L. A., Lancaster, Dal- 

ton. 
Sutherland D., Bath. 

6 min; 12 chs; 4 Tac. chi; 616 
com ; 10 adiiilions in 1889-30. 

2. Detrfald Association. 
Corser Enoch, Loudon. 
George Enos, Barnstead. 
Lancaster D., Gilmanton, East 

and Centre. 
Peabody J., Loudon Mills and 

Chichester. 

Prentice J., Northwood. 
Wells N., Deerfield. 
Wheeler Ab., Candia. 

7 pai ; 13 chs ; 4 vac: 1053 com. 

3. Haverhill Associationf 1829. 
Balch William, Salem. 
Church J. H. D. d., Pelham. 
Clement Jona., Chester. 
Kelly John, Hampstead. 
Parker Ed. L., Derry. 
Welch Moses, Plaistow. 
6 pai; 7 chf ; 1 vac ; 410 com. 

4. HolUs Association^ 1829. 
Burnham A. W., Rindge. 
Hill Eben., Mason. 
Miles Noah, Temple. 
Nott H. G., Dunstable. 
Smith Eli, Hollis. 
Walker Chs., New Ipswich. 
6 pai ; 7 cht ; 599 com. 

5. Hopkinton Association, 
Bodwell Ab., Sandbomton. 
Bouton Nat., Concord, Ist. 
Burnham Ab., Pembroke. 
Conant Liha, Northfield. 
Hatch R. C, Hopkinton. 
Kingsbury S., Audover. 
Lane Joseph, Franklin. 
Patrick Wm., Canterbury. 
Price Eben., Boscawen, ^. 
Putnam J. M., Dunbarton. 
Rankin An., Salisbury. 
Scales Jacob, Henuiker. 



Thacher O. G^ Bradford. 
Winter J. S., Uanbury. 
Wellman J., Warner. 
Wood S. D. D., Boscawen 1st. 

16 pat; 17 cha ; 1 vac; 2113 com. 

6. Monadnock Association, 
Ainsworth L., Jafirey. 
Arnold J. R., Winchester. 
Arnold Seth S.,Alstead, Ist. 
Barstow Z. S., Keene. 
Beimet S., Marlborough, &c. 
Chase Eben., Gilsum. 
Colman Eben., Swanzey. 

Cushman , Sullivan. 

Gerould M., Alstead "26. & Mar 
low. 
Dickinson P., Walfiole. 
Langlev J., Hinsdale. 
Morse Sle., Troy. 
Newell Gad, Nelson. 
Robinson Isaac, Stoddard. 
Sabin John, Fitzwilliam. 

Smith , Chesterfield. 

Whiton O. C, Westmoreland. 

17 pas ; 19 chs ; 1416 com. 

7. Orange Associaiion, 
Dana S., Orlord, 1st. 
Davis J. S., Dorchester. 
Dutton John, Haverhill N. 
Farnsworth J. D., Orford, 2d. 
Foster Amos, Canaan. 
Hosford, Piermont. 
Towne Josiah, Hanover East 
7 pai. ; 10 chs ; 3 vac ; 836 com. 

8. Piscataqua Association. 
Clark S. W., Greenland. 
Cummings J., Stratham. 
Farnsworth S., Raymond. 
French Jona., North Hampton. 
Hurd Isaac, Exeter, 2d. 
Jeffords Forrest, Epping. 
Merrill, L, Barrington. 
Nichols S. St, Piper A., Wake- 

field. 

Pearson Ora, Kingston. 
Putnam J. W., Portsmouth, Ist. 
Page Robert, Durham. 
Smith B., Rye. 
Smith John, Exeter 1st. 
Twining Wra., Somersworth, 

Great Falls. 
Waterbury J. B., Portsmouth. 



Webster Josiah, Hampton. 
Winsbw H., Dover. 
Willey Isaac, Rochester. 
18 pas ; S4 cha ; 4 vac ; 1437 com. 

9. Plymouth Association. 
Bailey Kiah, Thornton. 
Hale J. L., Caropton. 
Punchard G., PIvmouth. 
Tennv A. P., He'bron & Groton. 
Charles Bolles, unsettled m. 

4 pa« ; 1 un. m; 8 chs. 3 vac; 501 
com. 

10. SulHvan Associatkn, 
' Brown C. M., Lemster. 
Clayes Dana, Meriden. 
Clary J. W., Cornish. 
Cooke Fhin., Lebanon. 
Grosvenor M. P., Acwortb. 
Paine Elijah, Claremont 
White B., Washington. 
Woods John, Newport. 
Rowell Thompson, unsettled m. 
Israel Newell, candidate. 
8 pas ; I un. min ; 1 can. ; 3 ne. 
chs; 1100 com. 

11. Tarmoorth Association. 
Arnold S., Ossipee. 
Dodge Joshua, Moultonboro'. 
Hidden S., Tarn worth. 
Smith D. P., Sandwich. 
Willey B. G., Conway. 

5 pai ; 6 chs ; 1 vac ; 458 com. 

12. Union Association. 
Aiken S., & Barnard J., Am* 

berst. 

Bradford E. P., New BostoD. 
Burgess A., Hancock. 
Child Eben., Deering. 
Danfortb F., Green^ld. 
Kingsbury N., Mont Vernon. 
Lawton John, Hillsbon>\ 
Merrill N., Lyndeborougfa. 
Richards A., Francestowo. 
Savage Thos., Bedford. 
Whiton J. M., Antrim. 
Wood Henry, Gofistown. 
Fisher J. P., unsettled m. 
Bradford E. G., /. 
13 paa } 1 un. m } 1 L. ; IS chs ; 8S59 

com. 



didatea. 



LL Sum MABT. 19 aiaoeiationa : 146 ehurchfli ; 116 puton ; 7 tiniettlad mhiiiten and eia- 
13,867 communicants. 658 additions in 1829-30. 

AW«. Ten or mon of the miniaters art employed as stated sapplies. No ratumv firom 17 choiches. 
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The clem of thi^ State belong to the Eastern Diocese The State Conyentioo meetB 
00 the first Wednesday in August, annually. Mr. Ai^bkrt Cadt, of Concord, Secretary. 

Ballard Ed., Charlestnwn, Slc. Chn*e M. B., Hopkiiitoa. Howe J. B., Clareofiont. 

Burrou^bs Cbnrle'i. Portsmouth. Pou te Rob., Hol(i(*riN*»i. Leonard Geo., CornUb. 

BlacltallerH, Somerswonh. Hale Beiij., Pro/!, Hanorcr. MUiitteri,8. 



I. SaHshury As$ociationf 1890. 3. Neicport AModatwUf 1830. 



BAPTISTS. 

The nett meetlnfi^ of the Baptist State Convention is to be at Hopkinton, on the iburtli 
Wednesday of June« 1831. 

5. Dublin Associutionf 1829. 
Aldrioh T.. Swaiizey. 
Ames N., Waxliiiigtoa. 
Ellioi Wm.. Mason. 
Fislier n., FiizwiJliaiD. 
Hale &I.. K**«*iie. 
Willard E.. DuMln. 
Wilson Thos. «., Fitzwilliani. 

6 ord. min } 1 anofd. mln: 15 eha', 
65U com. 



BmwHI J A'.. Bow. 
Carllon M., Hopkiiiton. 
Clark Caleb. Puixfield. 
CrockeU, E^ Grafion. 
Cummiiigs E. E., Salisbury. 
DaviM Jos, Weare. Isi. 
Marshall Jos., BradPurd. 
JMerriam J., Deerfield. 
Nik« Asa, Weare, 2nd. 
PilLshon' S.. Sutton. 
Richardson P.. Gilmanton. 
Robinson O., Salisbury. 
SlronjrJ. E.. Guilford. 
Williams N. W., Concord. 
14 ord. min ; 15 chha ; 914 com. 



Abel A., u. Goslien. 
Adams V. B., Acworib. 
Coburn J , Hanover. 
Hutchinson E.. Newport. 
Hi^hee J., Alstead. 
KenHrirk H , Cornish. 
Miti'heli E., Hanovi'r. 
Minor KzrH. l,enipHter. 
Person Ira, Newport. 
Seamons Job, New London. 
Tracy Oreii. do. 

Trac^ Le«»n., Claremont. 
Williams G.. Cornish. 
12 ord. min ; 
1,195 ooiB 



6. Meredith AMgodaSian, 18!29. 
Chapiu P., Hebron. 
ColiuniJ., do. 
1 nnord.mlo; 9 cht; Crocket J., Sanbomton. 

Dodge H., «!.. Hebron 



Next Meeiine" ^2nd Wed. June, Next Meeting Jrt Unity, last Evans Ge«>rge. New Hamploo^ 
1831, at North meeting House in Wed. in Aug. 183L Farnswonh B. P.. Do. 

Sutton. Folsom U.,Meredilti. 

4. MUford AsMociatUm, 1830. Fogg P. L.. do 
1 PorUmouth Assnciatimif 1830. Abb<it Sand., Ltnidonderry. Lovcjoy P.. m., Hebron, 



Brown J. N., Exeter. 
Cook Sami., Brentwood. 
Foster E., Dover. 
Harris B., Newtowu. 
Hatckinson E , fr. Portsmouth. 
Catbch George, Chester. 
Stow Barou, Ponsmo«ith. 
Smith Jos.. M Ciiester. 
Tewksbury D., Newtown. 



At wood John, New Boston. Martui'M.. Sanbornton. 
Brown Caleb. Wilton. Machell Ed., Hebron, 

Everett Baml. Milford. NichoUNoali. Kumiiey 

Fletcher Simon, Cbesnut Hills Piltsbury S , Hebron. 



and Goflstown. 
Robinson Oti.s, Hudson. 
Shute C. B., Dunstable. 



Taylor Wm., Sanbomton* 
Tnpp S., Campton. 
Whent Josiah, u.. Hebroa. 
Wheat Jo'seph, Dorchester. 
Winter E. T., ti., Do. 



Wescoti J., u., Dunbarton. 
Wilcox Bela, Mason Vill. 

7ord. min; 2 nnord. mio ; 9 chhs; 8 ord. min; 1 unord. min; 12 ebs; 14 ord. min: 4 unord. min; 19 
4 vac. ebbs ; 557 com. 761 com. chhs. ^ l^iUS com. 

Next Meeting at Exeter, 1st Next meeting at Wilto», Isl 
Wed. Oct., 1831 . Wed. in Oct., I83J. 

GaaaKAL Summabt. 61 ordained ministers ; 9 uDordained da; 75 churdMt; 5^79 connnoniiesnCi; 



METHODISTS. 

Part of the New Hampshire and Vermont Confereocv. Next meeting at Saadwicb, 
N. H. June 22, 1831. 

New Hdmpthire DtsCrict. Norris &^ Rochester. 
J. F. Adams, Presiding Elder. Newhall M., Poplin. 
Bennett S , Salem. Smith J. G.^ Pembroke.. 

Bedee C , Deerinc; Swett J., Do. 

Boardman D. I., Lamprey Riv, Sprague E., Lamprey River. 
Dow J. G., Dover. Scott Jonas. Warner. 

Eastman B. C, Northfield. Siorrs 6., Great Falls. 
Howe N., CTibnanton. 
Hinds O., Araoskeag Falfsw 
Kelly 8., Concord'. 
Ladd N., lyeering. 
Lovell S., Portsraoatb. 



Wilbur W.. Epping. 
Worthing A. H.^ Gilaiantonk 

Part of Plymoidh District. 
Aspinwa^ N. W., Landaflf. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 



Cowen C, Bethlehem. 
Dunbar Otis, Landaff. 
Dustin C, Oxford, 6cc* 
Hazelton J.. Meriden, 
Houghton C H , Milton, Slc^ 
Lathrop H. W., Bethlehem.. 
Lamb C"., TuAonboro'. 
Peck Wm., Haverhili 
Way N. Q., Meriden. 
In the New HamfMhire and Pfj-' 

mouth DiflCvictsy 30 mk»; 3,lfiO» 

mrau 



I^n$6yiery o/Londonderryr. Holt Peter, Peterborough. 

Brown Jon., to. e. Harris Saml., w. e. 

Bradford E. I* , New Bostoiw Me Gregorc D , to. c. 

Catler Calvin, Windhamc Parker Ed. X^, Derry. 



Savage Tliomas, Bedford. 
Wbiton J. M., Antrim. 
9 pas; 11 thba 1 1,479 cem.' 



?OL. HI. 
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Abbot Abi'el, Pffterboro'. 
BaniArd Jcr., Ainhersl. 
Barnard S. A., Wiitnu. 
Crosby J., Charlcsiown. 



UNITARIANS. 

Gage Nat., Doirttablp, 2H. oh. 
Louirop S K.. Diiver, 2d. ch. 
Leonard L. W., Dublin. 
Parker N., D D., Fortsmouth. 



SuIlivaD T. R , Keene. 
Thomas M . G., Concord. 
WbUwell W. A., Walpole. 



Freewill Baptists. There are sixty-seven Churches belonging to this class of 
Baptists in New Hampshire, 51 ministers, and between 4,000 and 6,000 commuoicantB. 

Christ-ians. There are Chru^t-ians at Alton, Andover, Durham, Guilford, E&field, 
Exeter, Farmin^ton, Lee, Madbury, Milton, New Durham, Northampton, Osfipee, 
Plaistow, Rumney, Rye, Sanbornton, Stra^rd, Stratham, Wolfeboro*. 19 towns, 17 
ministers. 

Friends. They are found at Concord, Dover, Eppine, Henniker, GUmanton, Lee, 
Pittsfield, Rochester, Sandwich, Seabrook, Unity, Weare, Wolfeborou^. 

Uni VERSA lists. There are UniversaKst Cl\|irches at Portsmouth, WasliiDgtoa, 
Lebanon, Sprin^eld, Acworth, Charlestown, Claremont, Chesterfield, Croydon, Gilsun, 
Newport, Plainfield, and other places. 

Shakers, at Canterbury and Enfield, Job Bishop, Elder. 

Sak OEMANiAivs. A Society at Portsmouth. 

Romaic Catholics. Dover, and Claremont 



©rrmotit 



Bennington, the oldest town in (his State, was chartered in 1749. Vermont 
admitted into the Union in 1791. Inhabitants fa 1790, 86,539 ; hi 1800, 154,466 ; in 1810, 
217,895 ; in 1820, 235,764; in 1830, 276,000. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The next meeting of the General Convention is to be at Windsor, on the second Tues- 
day in September, 1831. Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Bfiddlebury, Register. 

1. Windlmm Assncitxt rii. llichards John, Woodsto.k M. &. RiittanH Association, 

Batef> C. Newlanc. Taylor Presion, Barndrd. Bigelow H., Middlelown. 

B«»ckiey H.. Umnmerston. Tracv Jos., a., Windsor. Childs W., Pittsford. 

CwnnHogs J., Dover. Wh*N»ler John, Windsor E. Dniry Amos, Fairharen. 

Field Tinioih^, Wpslminstcr W. Woodward J. W ,«., Norwich Flagg Horatio, llubhardloo. 

Kimbiill James, Tounscnd. South. Fr^inriit Daniel D., Bensoo. 

Mc Gee Jona., Brattleboro' E. 10 pw; 3 on ; 13 ckhs; 969 eom. Higley Nel«)i?,_tt., Caslkfion. 

NcwioQ E. H., Marlborough. .- - 

"" ~ 4. Montpelier Association. 

French J. W., Rarre. 
Jonni.Henry, Cabot. 



Pitman B. H., Putney. 
Sage S., Westminster E. 
Stark J. L., BraUleboro' W. 
Tufu* James, W^arHsboro' 
Wright J.. Wilmington. 
WooM Thos. H., Ilalifax. 
10 pat , ao chhs ; 3,182 com. 

2. Orange Associcdion. 
Boyter Chas.. s «., Corinth. 
Clark M . P.. s. «., Washington. 
Clark M. P.,/. 

Leaviu H. F., s. s., Strafford. 
Me Keen S.. Brad lord. 
Noble Calvin, Chelsea. 
Perry Clark. Newbury. » 
Smith A., s. s., VtTshire. 
7 pa*r 1 Ho; 9^ comm. 

3. Windsor Association. 
Converse Jan., Weathersfield. 
Delano Saml., Hartiand. 
Goddard S^ml., Norv^ieh N. 
Hazen Austin, HaflorH N. 
Marsh Ab., «., Readiof . 
M«nbJot.,Pomfr»t 



Ingranom Ira, Brandon. 
Knapen Mason, u., Sudbury. 
Kellogg S., Orwell. 
Knapen M., West Haven. 



Thatcher Jo9., Marsbfield and Martindale S. Tinmo«itb. 

Pla infield. 
Warren D., Waterbury, 
Wright C, Montpelier. 
Kinne Jon., /., Plainfield. 
Swift Warren, /., Bethel. 
5 pas ; 3 lie ; 17 chhs; 1,185 com. 



TildenL L., Ratland W. 
Walker Charles, do C. 
11 pas ; S an: Uebbs} 1,581 



7. Orleans Association, 
Case Lyman, ti., Coventry. 
Chapin W. A.. CralUbary. 
Chandler A., UardwicksLch. 
Clark J. S., Morgan. 
Curtis Otis F., Irashorg . 
Kello|;g E. W., Albaiy.^ 



5. Aildison Association, 
Baxter — , m., Bristol. 
Brown B.. m., Wey bridge. 
Bushnell Jed., Cornwall. 
Bates Joshua, D. D., u. Mi Idle- Ixwm^^J. N., «., HardWick. 

bury. Lamb Silas. «., WestfiekL 

Fisk Joel. Monkton. Mason R , Gtever. 

Fowler W. C, II. . Middlebury. Simpson Thos., Bartoa. 
Hou^h John, u., Middlelniry. Twilight A., Browuington. 



Lov^ Alexander. Vergennes. 
Morton D. O., Sboreham. 
Merrill Thos. A.. Mi<1dlebury. 
Shiiiherd John J., u., do 
Yale Calvin, Cbarknte 
• pM;4iu;;7«ywi 1,988 



, a., MomstowB. 



Rockwell DanI 

9 pas; 4un; 19ehha; 970 



8. North WesUm Associmkm. 
Bailey Pbtn. E , Berktbirt. 
DociMn E« H., SwMios. 
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Goodhue J. F., Williston. Purnap V. C, Chester. 

Kingsley P., Underhill Isl. Caiiiioii F. K.. Ludlow. 

Lvnii Asa. u.f (iraiid Kle. Cioodnian K. W., Springfield. 

Marsh James, d. d. u., Bur* Morgan S., WVmoh. 

liii^toii Ri'ad PeUT., t/., Ludlow. 

Parmel*^ Sim., Wesiford. Smiiev K , w., Spriiigfif Id. 

RbiisIow G. W , Cambridge. Woodfwoilh . Ludlow. 



Rnhiusoii S., Fairfax. 
Robiiimii 8..U,, Miltoo. 
Scott Jnhii. F.iiosburg. 
Smith R. Burlington. 
Smiib H , Jerirmi Ist. 
Smith W., St. Albau3. 
Stuart A., Essex. 
Tonvy Jos., n., Burlington. 
Wooster Benj., Fait field. 



6 pa*. ; 3 un. } 9 cbhs ; 708 com. 

10. CaMonia Auodation. 
Boardmaii E J., Danville. 
Clark M P. / , Washington. 
Glines Jer., Luiienliurgh. 
Govan Andrew, Barnet. 
Hall Thos.. Waterlord. 



GriswoM John, u., Pawlet 
Goildaid J. B., u , VViiihall. 
Jackson Wm., Dorset. 
Steele Jos»ph, Castleton. 
Wilson David, Kupert. 
5 pan. ; S un.; 11 cbs. } 1,396 com. 

12. Royidlon Association, 
Baseom Samuel. Sharon. 
BUnI^cii Daniel, Randolph. 
DaviR Joel. WilliamMtowiu 
Eastman TiUoii.Randolpb. 
HurllHit SalntoiL, Kochestcr. 
Nichols Ammi, Braintrce. 
Parsons Ju)«lin, Piitsfieid. 



Jiihiison Jas., St. Johnshury, 2d. Swiit W., $. s , Bethel. 

Suddard John, <.«., Kingston. 
Vo"*e Giiman, Slockbridge. 



Ware, A. S . «.. Momeomery. Tenney S G., Lvndon. 
ISpas.; 5 on.; aOefaht.; $280eoin. Worcester L., Peacham. 

7 pad. ; 1 L.; 15 cht. ; 1,144 com. 
9 Black River AstociaUon. 
Avery John A., Plymouth and 11. P'twiet Ansocialion. 

Bridge water. Anderson J^mes. Manchester. 

Armn S R. Cochrane S. Poultiiey. 

GiiTBaAi. SrifMART. 13 asaoriatiniis; ^3 churchf>t; 7ft deatititte churchet ) 110 aettled mtnistara; 
SSnusettled; 10 Jiceutiate* ; 17,;236 cominunicanu ; 69d addttiuos 1839—30. 



WilliMon D. li., Tunbridse. 
Washburn A C, Royahou. 
Wild Daniel, Brookfield 
llpaa.;2un. ; 13chii8.; IU83eom 



EPISCOPALIANS. 

The General Conyention meets on the last Wednesday in May. Rev. Jokl Ci.ap, 

Woodstock, Secretary. 

McDonald Lewis. Shettnime. 
Hard Anson B., Sheldon. 
Horton Wm.. Windsor. 
fii«sb Sylvester, St. Albans. 



Bronson Abra., Manchester. 
Chase Carlton, Bellows Falls. 
Clap Joel. Woodstock. 
Gnuw Silas A., Middlebnry. 



Perkins Wm. S., Arlington. 
Sabine James, Bethel. 
Shaw Sam. B., Guilibrd. 
mioistara lA. 



1. Part of Ley dm Association. 
Bruce Mansfield. Guilford, Alc. 
Backlin Benj., do 

Carpenter James, Readsboro'. 
Fisher Samuel. Halifax. 
Gamhell Jos., Warduboro'. 
Huntley Jona., Dumnierslon. 
Howe Pbin., Newfane, &c. 
Lamb Amh., Whiiingham. 
Bfaan James, Dover. 
Wellman Isaac. Putnev. 
mio 10: chs 12; com 800. 

t, Vermont AssnrvUion. 

Ndxt meeting at Poultney 1st 

Wednesday Oct 1831. 

Arnold A , Ptjuhney. 
DooHule Jared. A, MkJrfletown 
Bodge J. A., Ferrisburgh. 
Fis'k P. B. /., Monkton. 
Green Henrv. Shoretiam. 
Green Joel H. /., PiUsford. 
Goodenough E.. Orwell. 
Hendee D., Bristol. 
Hutchinson Wm., Hubbardton. 
Hall H. J., Ctirnwali. 
Hurlbul E., Weybridge, dtc. 
Meiriam J., Bridnorl. 
Peck J., West C^lareiidon. 



BAPTISTS. 

Procter H., Rutland 
Reynold L J., Middletown, 
8«mth E. B. Pouhney. 
Slorrs Wra. / , Addisoii 
Sawyer R., Wesi Hnven. 
pas. 14 ; L. 4; chs. 25; com. 1,780 

S. B'lrre Axsoriafionf 1829. 
Allen A., Stockbridge. 
Hovev S.. Chelsea, 
Kimball W., Barre. 
Parker James, Sharon. 
Sanboru E., Tojusbaro. 
■Spnulding T., Th.tlbrd. 
6 mio ; 13 chs ; 524 com. 

4. Davriiie Association, 1829. 
Cbeny M , Derby. 
Dajrgett Naih , Derby. 
Downs N. H. /.. Troy. 
Davison Silas, Passumpsic. 
Fisher Lewis, Luiienburgh. 
Grow Marvin. Greensboro'. 
Idi' John. Coventry. 
6 pas ; 1 L. ; 17 chs ; 769 com. 

5 Fairfield Association, 1829. 
Arthur Wm., Fairfield. 
Bennet Daniel. Richmond. 



Cole Lulher. Enosburgh. 
Ha>'ford J r , Johnston. 
Ingrahnm C. Essex. 
Mears H., S%iianion. 
Sabin Alvin, Georgia. 
7 pas ; 30 chs ; 3,073 com. 

6. Woodstock Association, 1829. 
BUkmI F., Rmkingham. 
EllitH Jos., Do. 
Ely R. M., Springfield. 
Freeman J., Cavendish. 
Grow Timothy, Harlland. 
Howard L., Windsor. 

Kingsbury , Windham. 

Leland Aaron. Chester. 
Lam«^n S , Windsor. 
Manning Joel. An*lover. 
Packer Daniel, Ml. HolJey. 
Pierce Sam., Londonderry. 
Page F., /., Ludlow. 
Row M , /., Harlland. 
Sweet D., Grafton. 
Woodbury T.. Chester. 
13pa3; 3L.; ISclia; 1,833 com. 



GairxaAL Sum if art. 56 ministers ; 8 licentiates ; 105 churches ; 8,478 commonicaDti. 

METHODISTS. 

Meeting of the New Hampshire and Vermont Conference at Sandwich, N. H., June 
22, 1831. 

1. Vermord District, Cahoon Chas. D.. Athens. Cushman Holms, Winchester. 

Hoyt Bern. R., Pre. Eider, Colbum 2Scrah, Do. Daih- F. T , BrookfieW. 

Berkley Quy, »., West River. Cumming J., Norwich. Fuller J. M , m., WeM River. 
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Fay Ariel, Rocheslisr. 
Graiisrer C . Norwirh. 
Hnnliiif C. R . Norwich, 
Jordeii E., Gosdeii. 
Kimball Win . Rochester, 
Kidder A., Wiiicliesier 
Leviiig^ C. VV., Weaihensfield. 
Mason Blijah, RochcHier. 
Newhall Rich , Guilford. 
Nason John, Brookfield. 
PtUuam Geo., Uiiily. 
Put nam R., Do. 
Kice B. A., Athens. 



Sloddard W. H., Weatbersfield 
Saiider>.oii Moses. We»ioii. 
Twiichell Zfb . Gosheu. 
W«ic«x W., Harllapd. 
Woolley H. J., Do, 

2. Dimrille District. 
E. Wells; Pi^. Elder. 
Baker Jos., Coniiih, 
Cainphell Jas., Do. 
Culler ^te. H., Craflsbury, 
Crwhj- G. P. Do. 

Cuirier J., L^udoo, 6cc, 



Casw M. G., Cabot 
Demiiig R. H, Barre. 
Fairbaiik G. W , Danville. 
Heath Abel, Moretown. 
Manning E. T., CaboU 
page Euos G., Tmy. 
Pfrkiiis J., Lyndon, 
Scott N. W./Chelsea. 
Scarritt J. A., Barre, 
Sf-oU Elisha J., Barton. 
Smith John, Do. 
Terapleton James, Moutpelier. 
44 presjchers ; 8^77 memben. 



In additioo to the three denomiDatlpns mentioned, there are a few societies of Freewill 
Baptists, Chrift'ians, Reformed Methodists, apd Upiversalists. We believe there u no 
Unitarian Soc|ery, e;(cept the one in Burlington, of which ih» R^v, Geo. O. IngersoUis 
minister. 

General Summart. 

Ckk». Dtt.ckkt, Pas, 1/Ms.min. Lieen. Comm. 

SNI3 76 no 3S 10 17,236 

10$ 56 8 M78 

44 8,577 



Denominations. 

CongregitiooalUti, 

Baptists, 

jMethoditU, 



308 



76 



910 



35 



18 



34;i91 



^af$»atfiumtttt. 



The territory of Massachusetts comprised^ for many years alter its first settlement, 
two separate colonies, styled the Plymouth Colony, and the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. 
The first Englii^h settlement that was made in New England, was formed by 101 persoDS, 
who fied from religious psrsecution in Englaqd, landed at Plymouth on the 22d of Dec. 
1620, and laid the foundation of Plyipouth Colony and of the Congregational Churches of 
this countryp The settlement of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay was commenced at 
Salem, in 1628. Boston waa settled in 1630. In 1792 the two colonies were united. 
Population in 

1790, 378,787 1820, 523,287 

1800, 422,375 1830, 610,014 

1810, 472,040 

The State contains an area of 78,000 square miles, T^ number of inhabitantB to a 
iqu^e m^^ |s seventy eight 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

With some exceptions the Orthodox Congregationalists are united in a General Associa- 
Hon wbich meets ^pnually In the month of June. The next meeting is to be at Taunton 
on the fourti^ Tuesday in June, 1831. Rev. Thomas Sif ex.i*, D. D., North Brookfield, 
Secretary^ 



1. Berkshire 4ssocialifm. 
Bradford Jagies^ Sheffield. 
Burt S^ Great Barriugton^ 
Clapp E., Ne.w Marlboro'. S. P. 
i>wight %. W., ^ichmotici. 
Dow Jos. W., Tyringham. 
Dorrance Gordon, Windsor. 
Field David D., Stockhridf e. 
Goodwin H.arle^', New Marl- 
boro', N. p. 
Gavlord M. C, W. Stockhridgc 
.Grfdley R. W., Williamstown 
Hayden Gardner, E^remont. 
Hooker Henry B^, Lanestyirp' 
Hyde Alvan, d. d., Lee. 
Jennings Ebe^., DajU)^. 
Lee Jonadtaa, Otts^. 
Mills Jos. L., Becket. 



Shaw N., Stockbridffe, N. P. 
Tappaii H. P., PittsSeld. 
White Levi, Sandisfield. 
Yeomans John W., Adams. 
fiX pastors ; 3 vac ohs ; 4,149 com, 

%. Mountain AssociaHon, 
Brewster Jos. M., Peru. 
Clark iSa»l, Chester. 
JHallock Moses, Plainfield. 
.H«noley Wm. A., Hinsdale. 
Hawks Roswell, Cummington. 
Holmes I lenrf B., Goshen. 
Knight Caleb, W^^hinfton. 
Nash Jona., Middlefield. 
Pomeroy J. L., Worihington. 
Waters Isaiah, ClMtslerGcld. 
Woodbridge B. R., Norwif:h. 
U pulton; 850 coo^ 



3. Franklin Association. 
Bradford M. B., Montague. 
Clark Benj. F., Bucklaud. 
Crosby Daniel, Conway. 
Grout Jona., Hawley, 1st. 
Henry Caleb S., GreeuficW,M. 
Loom is Aretas, Coleraia. 
Miller Moses, He<<tb. 
Packard Theo.,D.D.,? Sbd- 
Packard Theo. Jr., { biiroe, 
Sanford James, Gill. 
Shepard Thomas, AshfirW. 
Tilestnn WaleSy Charlemont 
)9 pastors; 5vae.chs; 1,567 com. 

4 Hampshire Central AssodatiM, 
Bates £>. eolL p., Wbately, 
Boies ArtemaS) So. Hadtey. 
CoUMm Joaas, Leverott* 
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Coleman L^rman, Belchertown. 
Clarke Teriius, Deerfield, 8. 
Chapin Horace B., coil., Weal- 

bamploo. 
Gould ViiiMn, Soath Hampton. 
Griswold F., S. Hadlev Canal. 
Humphrey H., D. j)., Amberst, 

Coll Cb. 
Hunt Wm. W., Amhersl N. 
Hale Enoeb, Westhampton. 
Lord Henry; Williamsburg. 
Moody Eli, Graiihy. 
Pratt Levi, Hatfield. 
Perkins Nathan, jr., Amberst, E. 
Spencer L S., co//.,N(trthampton. 
Tnylor James, Sunderland. 
Wells Rufus, Whaielev. 
Washburn Koyal, Amherst, Ist. 
Williston Pavson, Easthamplon. 
Williams Solomon, N. Hampton. 
91 pastors ; 3 tac ehs ; 3,743 com. 

5. Hampeten Association. 
Baker Joel, Granville Middle. 
Cooley Tim. M., do. East, 
Clarke Dorus, Blandlbrd. 
Clark L. W., Wilbrabam, S. P. 
Ely Alfred, Monson. 
Hyde John, Wilbrabam, N. P. 
Hays Stephen, W. Springfield 
Ireland. 

Hazen Reu.,do. Agawam, &c. 
Knapp Isaac, Wfsifield. 
Osgood S., D. D., Springfield. 
Phoenix Alexafi''*er, Springfield 
Cbickopee. 

Vermilye T. E., W. Springfield. 
Wright E. B.. Ludlow. 

13 pus. ; 6 vac ; 2,700 com. 

6. Brookjeld AMSOciation, 
Bond Alvan, Sturbridge. 
Cailin Oren, Western. 
Cooke Parsons, Ware, East. 
F(x)t Jos. L, Brookfield, Ist. 
Fiske John, New Braintree. 
Hixon Aita, co//., Oakham. 
Packard Levi, Spencer. 
Park Jason, Southbridge. 
Reed Agustus B., Ware, Ist 
SneJI T., D. D., N. Brookfield. 
Stone Micab, Brookfield, 2d. 
Storrs John, Barre. 
Tomlinsou Daniel, Oakbam. 
Tapper Martin, Hardwick. 
ymllJoseph, Brimfield. 
Wilder John jun., Charlton. 
Ware Jos. K., Palmer. 
17 pastors ; 2,410 conu 

7. Worcester North, 
Chickering Jos.. PbiHipston. 
Clark Eber L., Wincbendpn. 
Mann Cyrus, Westminster, 
Perkins Geo., Asbbumham. 
Putnam R. A., Fitcbburg, 
PhWips AUmxo, Princeton, 
Perkins E., Royalston. 

7 pastors ; 1;241 com. 

8. Harmony Association. 
Barker Nathl., South Mendon. 
Crane John, d. d., Nortbbridge. 
Herrick Osgood, Millbury. 
Holnao David, Douglass. 
JttdsoB Samel, Uxbndge. 



Maltby John, Sutton. 
Pratt, Miner G., Ward. 
Rot k wood Elisba, Westboro'. 
Searle Moses C , Grafton. 
Wi)od Beiyamin, Upton. 
Williams Abiel, Dudley. 
Upas; Ivoe. i 1,121 com. 

9. Worcesier Central Associa' 

tion, 1829. 
Allen Georci>, Shrewsbury. 
Bardwell Horatio. Holden. 
Boardman J., West Boylston. 
Clark Josiab, Rutland. 
Conant Gaius, Paxton. 
Gay Saml. Hubbardston. 
Miller R. A., Worcester Isl. 
Nelson John, Leicester. 
Nrwball E, Oxford 1st. 
Russell Sam., Boylston. 
10 pastors; IpHOcom. 

10. 8ndk Middlesex. 
Bucklin S. F., b^ast Marlboro'. 
Fitch Charles, Holliston. 
Kellogg D., D. D., Framingham 
Moore Martin, Natick. 
Phelps Amos A., Hopkinlon. 
Soutnmayd D. S., Concord 2d. 
Smith Levi, Elast Sudbui^. 
Tra^ G., coU.y Framingham* 

8 pastors; 600 com. 

11. Middlesex Union. 
Brown Hope, Shirlev'. 
Chickering J. W.. Iw;)lton. 
Cusbing Jas R.. Boxborougb. 
Camp Albert, Asbby. 
Chaplin David, d. d., Groton. 
Fisher Geo., Harvard. 
Howe James, Pepperell. 
Luce Leonard, Westford. 
Payson Phillips. Leominster. 
Todd JohUf coll., Groton. 
Talbot Wm. K., Dunstable. 

11 pas; 1 vac; 1,029 com. 

12. Essex Middle. 
Braman Isaac, Rowley. 
Barbour 1. R., Newbury, By- 
field. 
Dimmick L. F., Newburj'porl. 
Eaton P. S., Amesbnry W. P. 
Fitz Daniel, 1|>swicb 2d. 
Holbrook Willard, Rowley 1st. 
Kimball Damd T., Ipswich 1st. 
Mikimore Jas., Newbury. 
Perry Gard. B., Bradford E. 
Sawvjpr Belli. Amesbury E 
Wright H. C., West Newbury. 
Witbii.gton Leon., Newbury. 
19 pas; 2 vac; 1,193 com. 

13. Andorer Association, 
Albro John A., Chelmsford. 
Blanchard Amos, Lowell Ist. 
Bennett Jos., Woburn. 
Badger Milton, Andover S. 
Coggin Jacob, Tewksbury. 
Eastman Jac. W,, Reading N. 
Emerson Reu., South Reading. 
Jackson Sam. C^. Andover W, 
Pierce Syl. 0., Dracut West. 
ReyiKilds F., Wilmington. 
Reid Jared, Reading South. 
Sewall Saml., Burlington, 



Searie Joseph, Stonebam. 
Sieani.H Saml., Bedford. 
14 pas I 1 vac. eh ; 2,335 com. 

14. Harerhill Association, 1829. 
Beard Spencer F., Meihuen. 
Eaion Peter, D. D , Boxtord 2d. 
Hoadley L. Ives, Bradford W. 
Merrill Jos., Dracut. 
Porter K., d. d., Tbeol. Sem. 

Andover. 
Phelps Dudley, HaverbiU. 

Stevens , do. E. 

Welch Moses, do. N. 
8 pas; Ivac; 825comm. 

16. Salem and Vicinity. 
Braman M. P., Danvers, Itt. 
Cleaveland John P., Tab«ruacla^ 

Salem. 
Crowell Roliert, Essex. 
Cowles Geo., Danvers. 2d. 
Dana Samuel, Marblehead. 
Emerson Brown, Salem, 3d. 
Emerson Sam M., MaucbMter« 
Felt Jos. B.^ Hamilton. 
Jewelt David, Gloucester, 6th.. 
Me E wen James, Topbfield. 
Olipbant David, Beverly, 3d. 
Hock wood Otis, Lynn, 1st. 
Sperry Eben P., Weuham. 
13 pastors; 1,905 com. 

16. Suffolk North Association. 
Adams N., c(dl., Cambridge, 1st, 
Beecher L., D. d., Bowdoin St., 

Boston. 
Bates James, co//., Newton, Ist. 
Blagden George W., Salem Sl.^ 

Boston. 
Demond Elijah, Lincoln. 
Fav W., D. D., Cbarlestown, Itt. 
Holmes A., d. d., Camhridge,]8t. 

Hanling dewall, Waltliam. 
Homer J., D. D., Newton, Ist. 
Jenks Wm., D. D., Green St., 

Boston. 
Warner Aaron, Medford, 2d. 
Wisiier B. B, D. d., Old South,. 

Boston. 
13 pas ; 1 vac. ch j 1,800 com. 

17. Suffolk South Association, 
Brown J., D. D.,Pine St., Boston. 
Burgess Eben., Dedbam, Ist. 
Bigelow A»iahel G., Walpole. 
Faircbild J. H.^ South Boston. 
Green Saml., Essex St , Boston. 
Greenleaf J., Mar. cb., Boston. 
Noyes Thomas, Needham. 
park Harrison G., Dedham, S. 

8 pas ; 1 vac ; 1,474 com. 

18. Norfolk Association, 
Brigham D., East Randolph, 
Bertt Josiah.jr., Weymouih, N. 
Codman J.. D. d , Dorchester, 2d. 
Curtis J., Sharon. 
Gay Eben., Bridgewatcr. 
Gile Samuel, Milion. 
Howland F. P., Hanson 
Hitchcock Calv^ Randolph, Ist. 
Huntington D., N. Brid^ewater. 
Matthewi Lymao, Brftintree Si 
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Picket Aaron, Cobawiett. 
Perkins Jtmn)), WeymoiHh, &.c. 
SaiifnrdB., G &. W.Brkigcw aler 
SanforH D., Vil. rh Dorchesier. 
8(oiTs Kirh 8 , Braiiitree. 
Shelrloii LuU»er, Easlon. 
16jNtt; S vac ; 1,544 eon. 

19. Taitntonf Vicinity. 
Apdros Thomas, Berkley. 
Cobb Alvaii. Taunton, W. 
CumminjTA Preston, Di^blon. 
Colby Philip, N. MidcileboiV. 
MaJiby ErtjuttUj Tauntoo. 
Raynnoncl Stetson, Aaiioaet 
Smith Thus. M., Fall River. 
Sliaw John, Middlehnro', 2d. 
Sanford Enoch, Raynham. 
V«mon Thos., Reh<iboUi. 

10 patiori ; 544 com. 



SO. Old Cdony Auociatwn. 
Bigelow Joo., Rochester, Ist. 
Cobb A.. Do. 2d. 

O.bb (JIner, Do 44h. 
Eaton Wm., MidHleboro^ 
Gould Win., Fairbaven. 
Holmes Syl , New Bedibid. 
Horlon P., Dartmouth 
Nott Samuel, Wareham. 
PlaiKted I., Rochester, 3d. 
9 pastors ; 1^1 com. 

21. Piigrim Auociaticn. 
Barrett Joi^ua, Plvmoulh, 2d. 
Chase Plummer, Carver. 
Dexter Eliinh, Plympioo. 
Freeman Fred., rlyvnoMihf 3d. 
Salter John W., Kingston. 
Smith Ethan, Hanover. 

6 pastors; 439 com. 



22. BantttabU A»9oeiatim, 
Bailey Stephen. Tiuro, bt. 
CogNwell Naih'i, Yarmduih. 
Davis Tinioihy, Wellfleet. 
Fish Phineas, JUarsbpee. 
Hark>w Wm., S. BariiKtable. 
Huuu D. Lm Sandwich, 2d. 
Pratt Enoch, W. BaniKtable. 
Raymnod S., Qiaibam. 1st 
Sanford John, Dennis South. 
Shaw Philander, E^stbam, IsL 
Tunier John, Orleans 
Woodbury Benj^ Falmouth. 
Pas. 13; vac chs. 2; eon. 1,735. 



GairBEAL 8t7ififAar. % associations; 963 pastors; 29 ▼aeant choralMs; 37^000 oosBoiiMUoaaU 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Prtabytery of Newlmryport. Dana D., D. D., NewbaryporU Perry Gardner B., Bradibrd E. 

This Preatiytery belongs co tha Filch Cbarle , Holliatoji. Pmudfit John, Newburvport 

Synod of Albany. Mihimore Jamas, Newbuo'pot. IVUimmM WiUiam, Saikm. 

Campbell Geo. W., Millbary. Phillips Alouto, Princeton. 9 pastors; 612 com. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS, 
•\b/ connected with the General MsoeiatunL 

Probably from 120 to 140 in the following list are to be considered m UnittrUi Cstt- 
.f;regationalists ; a considerable number are Orthodox Congregaliooaiistf, though DOteoih 
Aected with the General Association. 



1. Stiffblk Cotmty. 

Algo^ Horaiio, Chelsea. 

fiarreu Samiiel^ ]2tJi Cong, ch , 
Boston. 

tChanning Wm. E., o. D., Fed- 
eral St^ Boi^n. 

Capen Lemuel, Hawes Place 
cb , South BcMUon. 

fimerson R. W., 2d cb., Hano- 
ver St , Boston. 

frotbingnam N. h., Cbauncy 
Place, Boston. 

Freeman Jnmes, D. D., King's 
Chapel, Boston. 

<3anneit Ezra S.,cotf., Federal 
St., Boston. 

iSreenwood F. W. P., coll., 
King's Chapel, Boston. 

Lowell Charles, D. D., West cb. 
Boston. 

Mott Afellisb I., So. Cong. eb. 
Boston. 

Farkman Francis, North ch., 
Hanover St., B<wton. 

Fierpout John, Hollis St do. 

Ripley G., Purchase St. du. 

Young Alexander, jr., So. cb. 
Sununer St., Boston. 
ISmia. 

S. Estfx County, 
Brazer John, Salem. 
Briggs Isaac, Boxfitrd. 
Bartleil John, Marlilebead. 
Barlow D. H., Lynn. 
Colman Henry, Balem. 
Damon David, Amexbury. 
Flint James, D. D^ Salem. 
Htldreth Hosea, Gloucester. 
JUontrd Ezra, fUw\mrypotL 



Loring Bailey, Audover North. 
Milton C. W., Newburyport. 
Priiure J., ll d., Salem. 
Robinson Clben., Beverly. 
Sewall Chas. C, Danvers. 
Thayer Chris. T.. Beverly, 
Upbain Chas., coll., Salem. 
17 



9. Middlesex Countiy* 
Alden Seth, Marlboro\ 
Allen Wilkes. Chelmsford. 
Austin Daniel, Brighton. 
Barry Wm.. jr., Lowell. 
Bascom E. L., Ashb^. 
linm CbarlsH, Lexiiigton. 
Clarke Amos, Sherburne. 
Francis Convers. Watertown. 
Field Joseph, Weston. 
Goodwin H. B., co//, Concord. 
Gannett Thos. B , Cambridge. 
Green James D^ Do. 
Huribut Rufus, sudbury. 
Hedge F. K.. West Cambridge. 
Lawrence Ifl., Tyngnhorough. 
IMuzzey A. B., Framinjgham. 
Newell Wm., Cambridge. 
Ripley Samuel^ Waltbam. 
Randall Cphraun, Wesiford. 
Ripley Ezra, D. D , Concord. 
Robinson Charles, Gnolon« 
Sibley John L., Stow. 
Shedd Marshall, Aclnn. 
Stetson Caleb, Medibrd. 
Thompson Jas. B , Natick. 
Ware H., o. o., ColL ch^ Caai- 

bridf^e. 
Whitman Bernard, Waltbaia* 
Walker James. Charlestown. 
WhitmaA Naihl., BiUerica. 



White Wm. H., Liuleton. 
Wight John B., East Sudburjr. 
31 min. 

4. Plymouth County, 
Allyn J., o. D.f Duxbury. 
Allen Morrell, Pembroke. 
Brooks Charles, Hingbam. 
Cole Jonaihau. Kingstoo. 
CratU C. C, C. Bridgewaier. 
Deane Samuel, Scituate. 
Goldsburv J.. N. Bridgewaier. 
Hodges R. M., Kridgewater. 
Jewett Paul, Scituate. 
Kendall Jas., o. i>., Plymoulb. 
Kent Benjamin, eoU,, Duxbufy. 
Leonard Elijah, Mar»bfiekL 
Parris Martin, Do. 

Richmond Abel, Halifax. 
Richardson Jos., H Ingham. 
Reed J., d. d., PKmoutb. 
Shaw Jufan, Middieboruugb. 
Thomas Neliemiah, SciUMla. 
Thomas Daniel. Abiugton. 
Whitmore B., Piynnouth. 
Whitney N. B., Hiugfaam. 
91 min. 

5. Brittol County, 
Barney J. O.. Seekonk. 
Brig^s Ricuard, Mau:ifield. 
Clarke Pitt, Norton. 
Dewey Orville, New Bedford. 
Ferguson John, AtUeborougfa. 
Gumee Abraham, Digbion. 
Hamilton Luther. I'amitou. 
Hi»pkius A T., Pawtucket. 
Williams Thos., Auleboroup. 
10 min. 
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6. Bamgtabk Cmaity, 
Goodwin E. S., 8anrtwirh. 
Hereey Henry, Banisiahld. 
Slearos Oanicf M., I>euni8. 

3 mid. 

7. Dukes Sf Ntattitckd. 

Bartley , Chilmark. 

Bayli(» F., «. to LuTns, Edgar* 

town. 
Maitnn Stcphea, Nantucket. 
Martin Job H., Ed^rtown. 
Swift 8eih F., Nantucket. 
Smin. 

8. Norfolk County, 
Bailey l«iuber, Med way. 
Emmons N., D. i>., Franklin. 
Fiske Elisha, Wrentham. 
Flagg John, Roxbury. 
Flint Jamb, Cobassett. 
Gray Thomas, d. d., Roxbury. 
Harris T. M.. D.D., Dorchester. 
Ide Jacob, Medway. 
Kendall James A./Medfield. 
l^iamaon Alvan, Dedham. 
Pierce John, D. D., Brooklioe. 
Porter E., D. D., > p«,K..«, 
Putnam George; J R*>**>«"y- 
Park Calvin, D. D., Stooghton. 



Pierce Willard. Foxboro*. 
Ritchie Win.. Ne«»Hli;»ni 
Kichmoiiit E., D. D., horchesler. 
Sieanis W 1^ . Siouo:hlou. 
Sanger Rnlph, Dover. 
Siorer J P. B., Wj.lpoIe. 
Smallcy RIain .mil.. Franftlin. 
Tharher Mosps, Wrrnlhrtm. 
Whiiiipv Peler. Quiucy. 
White John, Dedham. 
SMmlo. 

9. Wortester County. 
Allen iKaac, Bolton. 
Bancn>ft A., ix. n., Worcester. 
Baldwin A. C. Berlin. 
Blanchard I. H. T , Harvard. 
Conant Abel, l^ominster. 
Clark Saml., Princt'lon. 
Doffgett Simeon, Mendon. 
Hill Aloiizo, coU.f Worcester. 
Hubbard Eben., I«nnenburg. 
Jones Abner D., Hubbardston. 
Lincoln Sumner^ Gardner. 
Lincoln Calvin, ^r., Fitcbborg. 
Long David, Milford. 
Noyes GUw. R., Brookfield. 
Osgood Peter, Sterling. 
Thayer N.', d. d., Lancaster. 
Turner Edward, Charlton. 



Thompson James. Bam^. 
WelliusjioM C, T»*m|ileion 
Wallcuti R..b. K.. Berlin. 
Willson Luilipr, Petersham. 
Wolcott Wm do. 

22 mitt. 

10. Hitmj^xhire Com/fy. 
Blodgetl Jo.H., Greenwich. 
Brown F.beiM-Ter. Prt?sc<it(. 
Patrick Jos., ro//., Greenwich. 
3 nin. 

IL Hampden Cotmty. 
Peabcly W. B. O., Sprin;;field. 
Smith Hi-man, West do. 
2mio. 

12. Franklin County. 
Bailey Winthroii, Greenfield. 
Clagjret Wm., Wendell. 
Fessenden John, Deerfiekf. 
Harding Alpheus, New Salem. 
Hosmer Geo. W., Northfield. 
Rogers Tim. F., Beniardston. 
Smith Preserved, Rowe. 
Smith Preserved, jr., Warwick. 
8min. 



Total.— IGO ministers in the preceding luL 



EPISCOPALIANS. 

Right ReT. Alezakdkb Y. Griswold, D. D. Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, anif 
Rector of St. Peter's Church, Salem. The Convention of the Eastern Diocese meets oq 
ttie last Wednesday in September ; Rev. Theodore Eosoif , Lowell, Secretjiry. The 
Massachusetts Convention meets on the third Wednesday in June ; Rev. Thoi^as W. 
CoiT, Cambridge, Secretary. 



Baury Alfiied S., Newton. 
Blaisdale Silas, Ashfield. 
Blake John L., Bostim. 
Boyle Isaac, Dedham. 
Coit Thomas W.. Cambridge. 
Culler B.C., Qumcy. 
Croswell Wm., Boston. 
Doane Geo. W., do. 
Eaton Asa, d. d., do. 
£dson Theodore, Lowell. 



1. Batten AMoHatioiu 
Ball Harvey, Boston. 
Brifrgs Avery, Aialden. 
Collier Wm., Boston, Ediiar, 
Curtis Moses, Med6eld. 
Chase Irah, Prof., Newton. 
Cheney Moses. Littleton. 
Conant T. J., /., Charlestown. 
Chase Peter, Watertown. 
Cooper J. B., /., W. Cambridge. 
Driver Thos Dedham. 
Driver Jos. M.^Brookline. 
Donalhin J. W., /., Cambridge. 
Grafton Jos., Newton. 
Ha^e Wm., Boston, Ist 
Harris Ed. N., Charlestown. 
Jackson Henir, Charlestown. 
Jacobs Bela, Cambridge. 
Knowles Jas. D., 2d Etoston. 
Lincoln C^ /., Boston. 
Lev«reU Wm., Roxbory. 



Everett James. 

Fenn^T Jolm P., Chariestown. 
Gilbert S., Great B -mngton. 
Goodwin D. L B., Sutton. 
Haskins Georce F., Boston. 
Hicks Galen, faunlun. 
Humphrey A., Lanesboro'. 
Jarvis Samuel F., d. d. 
Jones Lott, Clappville. 



Muenscher Jos., Northampton. 
Pa. ker B. C. C. 
Potter Alouzo. Bo.ston. 
Poller Wm T., Quinry. 
Price Jos. H., Boston. 
Strong Titus, Greeufield. 
Wells E M. P., South Bostoik. 
West John, Bridgewater. 
Withington Wm., Dorchester. 



Morss James, o.o.,Newburyport. Wolcott Calvin, Hanover. 



BAPTISTS. 

Malcom H., Fed. St Boston. 
Nelson Eben., W. Cambridge. 
Peak John, Boston. 
Ripley Hen. J., Prof., Newton. 
Ropes Tim. P., Weston. 
Sanderson A., Liuleton. 
Sharp D., D. D.. Ch. St. Boston. 
Train Chas., Framingham. 
Williams E^ S., Boston. 
Wade Beni. C, Wobum. 
Wright Calvin, /., Woburn. 
Weston J. £., Cambridge, 2d. 
37miD; 5L; 2aichs; 3,400 eom. 

2. Worcester AstadatiotL 
Andrews Elisha, Templeion. 
Boomer Job B., Sutton and 

Douglass. 
Converse Otis, Grafton. 
Fisher Abiel, W. Boylston. 
Forfoosh Jou. £.> Soiithborougb. 



Going Jmiatban^ Worcester* 
Green John, Leicester. 
Harrington Moses. Sutton. 
Kenoey Silas, Spencer. 
Morse Appleton, Westboreogb. 
Newton Calvm, Bclliorbam. 
Parker Carleton, Soutfiboro*. 
Paine John, Ward. 
Sampson Abisha, Harvard. 
Sibley Clark, /.. Suiton. 
Walker John, Holden. 
Woodbury John, Northboro.' 
ISmin; 3L; ISehs; l,756eom. 



3. Wendell Association, 
Borbank Aaron, >Shutesbttr3r, 
Briggs Isaac, Athol. 
Fitts Rufus, /.. Leverett. 
Goddard David. WendeH. 
Merriam Asaph, Wnrwick. 
ManiiaUTbos^AthoL 
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Montague E., Sunderland, 6lc, 
Nels(in 8 S., Amliersi. 
Rand 'l^hoinas. New Salem. 
ShepherdfMiH John, Athol. 
JSinioiids Samuel, KoyHlKlon. 
10 mio ; 1 L; 8 cha; 767 com. 

4. Berkahirt Atsocialion, 1829. 
Beach Augustu«, Piti>field. 
Buiibwell — — , Adams. 
Hall Ira, Tyriudfham. 
JackM)ii Abraham, Hinsdale. 
Ke>e4 C B.. Adams. 
RemiugtoD B. F , Savoy. 
Snnds Edwin. Lehanou. 
Sweel E., Cheshire. 
6 min ; 14 chs ; 844 com. 

6. Old CiiUmy Association. 
Alien John, Kii)gsion. 
Ballard J.. BariiKlnble. 
Boweii Wm., Harwich. 
Benson Caleb. Abiiigton. 
Brif:^ E., Mid<lle*K>n>'. 
Curtis D , Abiii^ou. 
Gibson J B., Pembroke. 
Hall Jeremiah, Sciluatc. 
Kelly Jeremiah, Middleboro\ 
Lalhrou Davis, ChaUiam. 
Morse Winlhrop, Orleans. 
Marchanl — -, Brewster. 



Medberry N., Middlehoro\ 
Pulnam H., Marshfield. 
14 mio ; 17 chs ; 1,109 com. 

6. 8aUm Associationf 1829. 
Adiam S., Marbleliead. 
Baniabv James. 
Babcock Rufus, jr. Salem. 
Bolles Lucius., D. o.. Cor. Sec,, 

Boston. 
Curtis R., Gloucester. 
Freeman E. L., Lowell. 
Grosvenor C. P., Salem. 
Hall W. W.. Metbuen. 
Hill S. P., Salem. 
Keelv George, Haverhill. 
Kimball Charles O.. Methuen. 
Leonard Geo., Salem. 
Niles Asa, E. Haverhill. 
Parkhurst J., Chelmsford. 
Ta«(gart R., Beverly. 
Wing Otis, Billerica. 
WesK-oU Isaac, 1*yugsboro'. 
Wilmarth E.. Rowley. 
Warne Jcis. A., South Reading. 
19 min ; 19 chs } 2,4b0 com. 

7. Sttwhridze Association, 1829. 
Archibald H., Belcbertown. 
Burt E., Hardwick. 
Boomer James, Charlton. 



Chase John, BrookfiekL 
Codding . 
Hunt John M. \ 

Leonard Z. L., Sturbridge. 
Loomis HubbeU. Dudley. 
Parker A., Souihbridge. 
9 mla ; 13 cbhs ; 896 com. 

B. Westjield Association, 18!9. 
Andrews Eras., MiddleBeld. 
Barrett 1*hos., SpringfiekL 
Branch N., Do. 

Bridget J. F., South wick. 
Clark Amasa. Russell. 
Case Antbcmy, Springfield. 
Convers GraHon. 
Child Isaac. 

Day Ambrose, Weslficld. 
Goodnoush J. R., Wbately. 
Grant John, Chester. 
Kingsley S.^ Do. 
Keyes Calvm, Conway. 
Martin Orra, Goshen. 
Pease David, Conway. 
Root Silas. 

TiKfd Asa, ChrsterfieUl. 
Turner C. A., Blaudford. 
Wright David, Cumminglon. 
Wilfard Benj., Northamploo. 
Willaixl F. A., Do. 
SI min; 17 chs; ip^eom. 



SuMMAar. 8 associations; 110 ministers} 1S9 churches; 13,580 eommunieants. 



METHODISTS. 



This Conference holds its next 



Part or the New England Conference. 
meeting at Springfield, May 18, 1831. 

1 . Boston Distnd, Spauldiiig R., Lynn Common. Livsey W., New Bedford, &c. 

E. Hyde, Presiditig EUef, Slocking S., Andover, &C. Merrill T., Do. 

Bonney I , Boston. Stone Wm. R., Truro. Porter J., Do. 

Brown Thos G., Martha's Vine. Sione G., Ea^tthnm, Slc, Pickering G., Easton, &c 

Steele J., Do. Scott E. C., North bridge. 

Spaulding N. S., Falnwuth. Virgin C, Easton, &c. 
Sunderland L. R., Weym'ih, Slc. 

Sjianlding N. B., Dorchester. 3. Part of Springfield DistricL 
Taylor E. T., Mar. ch., Boston. O. Scott, Presiditig Elder. 
Thatcher H., Harwich. Bradley E., Ashburnham. 

Upham F., Sandwich. Davis S., Wilbraham. 

Wright^S. p., Majden. __ Fisk W., d. d., Prhctpd Wa, 

Acad., Wdbraham. 
Foster John, hut.. Do. 
Haskell J., Granville. 
«. PaH of Providence District. Harris H., Gill. 
Avery E. H , Lowell. Hull Salmon, Orange. 

Binney A.. Taunton. King D. S., BrookfiekL 

Bates L., Easton, d&c Knight J., Nortbampton. 

Benton S^ Do. Mayo H., Asbbarnbam. 

Baratow Wm., Fall River, Slc. Otis E., Granville. 



Brownson H., Barnstable. 

Blake E., Provinceiown. 

Burrill J. T , Maiden. 

Bliss J. J., Saugus. 

Barker D,, Marblehead. 

Bonlecou J. C , Charleslown., 

Easterbruok R. D., Sandwich. 

Holway A., MarshSeld, Slc. 

Kibbey E., Martha's Vineyard. Wil^ E., Lynn. Wood End. 

Kinsman A. B., Newburyport. Waitt Aaron, Gloucester. 

Lambord B. F., Wellfleet. 

LummuH A., Roxbury. 

Lindsey John, Nantucket. 

Maffit J. N., Boston. 

Mudge Enoch, Duxbury. 

Merrill A. D.. Lynn Common. 

Noble C , Bemsiable. 

Otlieroan B., Cambridge. 

Richardson — , Weynnoulb, See. Emerson W., Harvard. 

Ramsdell Wm., Pembroke. Fillmore D., Needbam. 

Sargent A. D., Newbury, Sec. Harlow L., Harvard. 

Sanborn Jacob, Ipswich. Jennison J., Needham. 

QutWLAV SuMMARr. 71 pfoacliers ; 8,900 members^ 
Universalist's. There are 



Culver David, Rochester. 



Pierce ThonNM C, SpriagfiekL 
Sizer F. W^ BrookfieU. 
Sutherland G^ Do. 
Stoddard J., Do. 
White H. H., South Hadley. 



8 societies in Sufifolk. 

8 " Essex. 

9 " Middlesex. 
6 •• Plymouth. 



2 societies in Bristol. 
6 " Barnstable. 

1 <« Nantucket 

11 •• Worcester. 



8 societies in Norfolk. 



2 
1 






Franklin. 
Hampdeor 



Total, 46. 



Shakers. There are societies at Shirley, Harvard, Tyringham, and Hancock* 

SwEDBiTBOROXAirs. There are receivers of the doctrines of Swedenborg in 24 towBi 
in Massachnfetts. 



1S3I.] BELIOIOm DBNOMINATIONfl — CONNBCTICOT. 801 

Hfiotrr XfiiUtiTi. 

The setdement of this State was commenced at Providence, in 1686| by the celebrated 
Rofer Williamtt a minister, who was banished from Massachusetts, on account of his 
religious opinions ; and in 1^ the settlement of the island of Rhode Island was begun 
by William Coddington, John Clarke, and others. Number of square miles, 1,360. Popu- 
lation in 1790, 68|825 } in 1800, 69,122 ; in 1810, 76,931 ; in 1820, 83,959 ; in 1830, 
97,226. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The Congpregationalists of Rhode Island are united in an Evangelical Consociation, 
which meets annually on the 2d Tuesday of June. The next meeting is to be at Newport, 
on the 2d Tuesday in June, 1831. 

Brown Oliver, South Kiogston. King , Tiverton. Patleo W., D. D., Newport, lat 

Barker — , s. »., Slaiersville. Lewis Isaac, Bristol. Waterman T. S., Providence. 

Beecher Wm. H., Newport. Patrick J. H., «.«., Barrington. 
Hopkins Asa P., Pawtucket. Payne £«, LiUle Compton. 



Mlo. 10 ; «bi. 10 ; Mm. 1,000. 



BAPTISTS, 

Warren AssociatUm. Church P. Providence. Wilson Jona., Warwick. 

Benedict David, Pawtucket. Gall E., Tiverton. Wayland F. jr., d. d., PrtM. B» 

Bird W., Foxborough. Phillips W., Providence. Universitv, Providence. 

Cboules J. O., Newport. Pattison R. E., Do. Weaver Caleb. 

Caswell A., Providence^ ShurtliffF., Pawtucket. 13iDia; lOebi; 9,600 eoaf< 

METHODISTS. 

Part of New England Confe- Kilburn David, Providence. Tucker T. W., Portsmouth, ite 

rmiXf Sp of ProvAMnce Districl. Paino Nathan, Warren, &c. Webb D., Liu le Compton. 

J. A. Merrill, Prftuling Elder. Paine Benj., Cumberland. Walden H., Warren, ice. 
Bidwell Ira M., BristeiT Taylor Amasa, Warwick. 10 preaehen ; 1,100 mMo. 

Heath 8., Newport, &c. 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

Alden Charles H., Bristol. Crocker N. B. d. d., Providence. Taft Geo., North Providence* 

Bristed John, Do. Puller Samuel, jr., Do. Wbeaton Salmon, Nev^port 

Burge Lemuel, North Kingston. Hathaway G. W., Warren. 8 mto^ 

Sabbatariaks. This sect of Baptists observe tbe seventh day of the week, instead 
of tbe first, as the Sabbath. The first church was formed in Newport, Rhode Island, in 
1671, A few years since there were about 1,000 communicants in Rhode Island. There 
are a few churches of the Six Principle Baptists, so called ; perhaps 8 ehurches and 800 
members* 



eonnectfcnt. 

The territory of Connecticut originally comprised two colonies, Connecticut and Net^ 
Haven ; the first settled m 1635, the last in 1638. Square miles in the State, 4,674. 
Population in 1790, 237,946 ; in 1800, 261,002 ; in 1810, 261,942 ; in 1820, 273,248 ^ m 
1830, 297,726. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The next meeting of the General Association is to be at Saybrook, on the thir^ iTuei- 
day of June, 1831. Rev. Calvin Chapin, D^ D., Wethersfield, Rocky Hilly Secretary. 

1. Hartford North Association. Ga^'lord FlavelS. un.. Hartland. Robbins Francis L., infield. 
Bartleti Shubael, E. Windsor. Gay Ebenezer, Suffield. Rowland H. A., Windsor, Ist. 

Bartlett John, Windsor, Wi»- Hawes Joel, D. D.,Hanford, Irt. Roberts B., L 

tonbury. Hooker Horace, wn., Hartford. Sr>ring SamneJ, Hartford, N. 

BttshncirHarvcy, Farmiogton, Hempsted John A., tm., I>o. T«mer W. W., un.. Hartford. 

Northingion. Hnbbel Horatio N., /. WhelpleyS. W., E.Windsor, Isl.- 

Binrt Enoch, tm,, Manchester. Linsley Joel H., Do. 2!d. 34 min ; 3 1. 

Brinsmade H. N., tm., Hartford. Linsley Ammi, Hartland, E. 

Crosby S.,Granby, Turkey HiBs. McLean Allen, Simsbury. 2. Harfford South AssocioHmif. 

F^ter L. /., East Hartland. Perkins N., n. D., Hartford, W. Allen J., Glastenbury, EastB'y. 
Ferry Adolphus, ) i»«^u„ j -txr Porter N., d. d., Farmingion, Ist.Brace J., Wethersfield, PleWTi. 
Gayford Nath'l. J "aruan<>/ ^Porter I., Granby, Salm. Brook. Cogswell J., Berlin, N. Bntain. 

TOL. III. ^6 
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Chapin C, D. D., Wethersfield, Goodseil D.. /., East Haven. Smith Daniel, Stamford, 1st. 

Rocky Hill. Hinsdale Charlfs J., Mericl«*n. Selleck Charles G., /. 

Crane J. R., Middletown, 1st. Hovey S., /., Frof. Auiherst Col. Wilcox Chaunc, Gr«'enwich, N. 
Goodrich S., Berlin, Worth'n. Lawtou S , tm.. Dudley, Mass. 19 min.; 1 1 

Leavenworth Abner J., Bristol. Melcalf David, Madison, N. 

Northrop B. F., Manchester. Noyes M., Branford, Norihfield. 7. Fairfield East Association. 
Ogden D. L., Southington. Noyes James, Wallingfbrd. Blatchtord John, Bridgeport. 
Rohbias R., Berlin, Kensington. Noyes James, jr., Middletown, Brundage Abner, Brookfiekl. 
Riddell S. H., Glastenbury, 1st Middlefield. Bartlett Jena., tm., Reading. 

Robinson E , /., Southington. Root Judson A., Branford, N. Croiker Daniel, wi., Wcw Fair- 
Tctmey C. J., d. d.. Wethers- Shepard Samuel N., Madison. field. 

field, 1st. Smith David, d. d.. Durham. Hewit Natb., D. D., Bridgeport. 

Tyler Ed R., Middletown, S. Whiting Joseph, Cheshire. Jones Daniel, Munroe. 

Topliff Stephen, Middletown, Whitmore Zolva, Guilford, N. Kant James, Trumbull. 

Westfield. Ward Stephen D., /., Machias, Lee C. G., tm., Fairfield. 

Talcoit Harvey, Chatham, 1st. £., Maine. Leaviii J., un., New York. 

Williams J. L., Middletown, 17mio; 4L Mitchell William, Newtown. 

Upper HoQMes. Punderson Thos., Huntington. 

16 min; IL 5. New London Association, Rood Anson, Danbury, li»t. 

Austin David, Bozraty Ist. Robbins Thomas, StraUhrd. 

S. Neto Harm West Association. Alden Abishai, tm , Monlvillc. Rood Heman, New Millord. 
Ailing Abraham, tm., Hampden. Austin David B., L, Norwich. Uflbrd Hezekiah G., /. 
Bacon L., New Haven, 1st. Ayer J.jr , »m.,Sloiiingion, N. 14 min.; 1 L 

Boardman C. A., Do. 3d. Baldwin B.l'.,t/w., N. Haven. 

Brown Abraham, Oxford. Bliss Seih, Griswold, 2d. 8. Windham Association. 

Bray John E , Prospect. Bull Edward, Lebanon, 1st. Atkins EVisha, KiUingly, N. 

Bal<lwin Abraham G., /. Collins Aug. B., Preston, 1st. Aiwood Anson S., Mansfield, IsU 

Clark John, mi., Milfurd. Cone Salmon, (.'olchester. Andrus Jared, tm. 

Chesnut D. D., /. Ellis S., jr., /., Dundaflf, Penn. Backus Samuel. Woodstock, N. 

Day Jeremiah, o. D., ll. d., Everest Cor. B., Norwich, 1st. Cleveland R. P., Windham. 1st 

Pres. Y. Coll , New Haven. Hcminway D.,un., Norwich. Crampton Ralph S., tm., Wii- 
Dwig ht Sereno E.. un., /*rwi. Hyde Charles, Norwich, 3d. limanlic. 

o/ Gymnasium, N. Haven. Hyde Eli, Salem. Chute J., /., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Fitch E. T., D. D., Prof. N.Hav. Jewett S. D., Griswold, 1st. Dow Daniel, Thompson. 
Francis James H., /. Landfear R., Montville, Ist. Day IsraeJ, un., Killingly. 

Goodyear G.,»m. Gaines, N. Y. Mc Ewen Abel, New London. Edson Ambro»-e,.tm., Brooklyn. 

Mitchell Alfred; Norwich, 2d. Fowler Oren, Pla infield. 

Fitch Cha.s.. Pomlret, Abington. 
Fislier J.. Windham, Scotlaod. 
Hawes P., Woodbridge, Amity. Nott Saml., d. d., Franklin, 1st. Fuller William, Hampton. 
Hickock Henry P., /. Phinncy BarnaltaH. Lisbon, 2d Gmsvenor Ma.son, /., Man.*<field. 

Howe Sarnuel, /. Ripley Kra.>lus, Lebanon, 3d. Jud.son Philo, Ashfbrd. 

JocelynS.S.,N.Haven, African. Strong Jos.,d. d.. Norwich, 1st. Lane Otis, VolunU)wn, Sterling. 
Lee Samuel, /. Tultle Timothy, Groton, 1st. Lyman E.,tm., Woodstock. 

Merwin S , N. Haven, U. Sec. Vaill, Herman L., Lyme, E. Plait Dennis,^ Canterbury. 
Murdock J.,D. o tm.,N. Haven. Wahio Daniel. Lebanon, 2d. Porter James, tm., Ashlord. 
Mead Mnrk. tm., Middlebury. Whitle.se v Joseph, Sionington. Ri>se Israel G., Camerbuiy, 
Mitchell John, /. Wakio H., tm., Griswold. Westminster. 

North S., /., Pro/. Hamilton 98 min. ; 1 1. Sprague Daniel G., Hampton. 

Coll., Clinton. Torrey R., Ashford, Eastford. 

Nichols John C, /. 6. Fairfield West Association. Underwood A Ivan, Woodstock. 

Pinneo Bezaleel, Milford. Bufiett Platt, Greenwich, Stan- Wood L., Ashf'rd, Westford. 

Parsons H. A. Orange. Milford. wicb. Whitmore R., KiUingly, West- 

Smith E. G., tm., Ogdensburg, Bonney William, New Canaan, field. 

N. Y. BenedWt Henry, Norwalk. Weld Ludovicus, Fabius, N. Y. 

Swift Zephaniah, Derby, Ist. Burton Nathan, Ridgefiekl, S3 mm.; 3 L 

Thompson Charles, Derby, Ridgebury. 

Humphreysville. Belden W., tm.. New York. 9. Litchfield North Association, 

Train Asa M., Milford. 2d. Davis Thomas F., Fairfield, Andrews Wm , Cornwall, 1st. 

Taylor N. W.. d. d.. Prof, Yale Greensfarms. Baldwin B., New Hartford, N. 

Coll., New Haven. Dean Henry, tm.. Stamford. Beach J., Winchester, Wioited. 

Whitmore Wm. H., /. Fuller Henry, Stamford, N. Burt Jairus, Canton. 

Wbiltlesey William. /. Freeman Natb., Weston, Fair- Brinsmade Peter, /. 

23 min ; 13 L field, N. Cowles Pitkin, Canaan. 

Hunter John, Fairfield, 1st. Clark Azariah, Colebrook. 
4. New Haren Blast Association. Haight Sylvanus, Wilton. Carrington George, Godieo,N. 

Atwater Jason, tm., Hamden. Lewis I., D. i>., ttn.. Green* Cowles Henry, L 
Boardman W. J., North Haven, wich. Case F. H., Avon. 

Ball D.. /., South Carolina. Morse Benaiah Y., tm., Fish- Gridley F., Sharon, Ellsworth. 
Dodd Stephen, East Haven. kill. N. Y. Gould Wm R..Torrington. Ist. 

Dutton Aaron, Guilford, 1st. Noyes Johii, tm., Weston. Goodman E., Torrington, Tor- 

GilieU Tim. P., Branford, Ist. Platt Ebenezer, Darien. ringfonl. 

Ooodricb C, A., Pro/, Y, C, Ripley Hezekiah, d. D., tm., Gaylord Asabel, tm., Norfolk. 

lUw Haven. Gr«tiisfiu>int. I^athrop Leonard £., Salisbttiy. 



Gelston Malib^-, ir., /. Mitchell Alfred; Norwich, 2d. 

Graves Horatio N., /. Minor Nath., am., Stonii-gion. 

HubbelS., Hamden. Mt.Carmel. Nelson L(>vi, Lisbon. Isl. 
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Jjoring" Joseph B., /., New York. 
Marsh Fred., \Viiirhrst«»r, 1st. 
Mills Samuel J., Torriiigton, 

Torriiigfurd. 
Miller Jonathan, Burlington. 
Prentice Charles, Canaan, Isl. 
J'owers Grant, Goshen. 
Perry David L., Sharon. 
Perry John M.S.,/., Do. 
Smith Walter, Cornwall, 2d. 
Scrantnn Era^itus, Burlington. 
Talcott Hart, Warren. 
Yale Cyrus, New Hartford. 
Mio.34; 1.4. 

10. Liichfield South Asiociaticn. 
Andrew S. R., Woodbury, S. 
Brownell G. L., Do. N. 
Camp J. E., Litchfield, North- 
field. 
Couch Paul, Brthlem. 
Griswold Darius O., Watertown 
Gelston Malthy, ISherman. 
Hickok L. P., Lrtchfiekl, lit 
Hart Luther, Plymouth. 



Harrison Fosdirk, Roxbury. Stone T., Chatham, E. Hampton. 
Hayes Gurdon, Washington, l«t. Selden S.,Saybrook, Weglbrook. 
Pierre George E., Harwinion. Strong Lvmnn, Colchester. 
Porter Wriliam 8., Monroe. VaiU J., fi. Haddam, Hadlyme. 
Robinson H., tm., Guilford. Mia. 14; 1. 1. 

Raymond iM.,im..Chatham,N.Y. 
Slii|)man T. L., Southbury, Ul. 12. Tolland Association, 

Booth Chauncev, Coventry, S. 

Brockway Dindate, Ellinffton. 

Beardsley Nehemiah B., Union. 

Benedict Amzi, un., Hartford. 

Calhoun Geo. A., Coventry, N. 



i_ , , — _ — — ^ ^ _ 
hams J., fm., Harwinlon. 
Warner Wyllys, /., Norihfield. 
Min.16; LI. 



1 1 . Middlesex Association. 
Bentley Charles, Chatham, Mid- Dickinson David, Columbm. 

die Haddam. Ely William, Mansfield, N. 

Case Wm., Saybrook, Chester. Hyde Lavius, tm., Bolton. 
Colton Chester, Lyme, Isl. Lee Chauncy, D. D., Marlboro'. 

Hotchkiss F. W ., Saybrook, 1st. Miller A., Coveulry, Andover. 
Hovey A., Saybrook, Pettipaug. Nichols C, Hebron, Gilead. 
Harvey J., Colchester, West Nash Ansel. Tolland. 



Chester. 
Hawes Josiah, Lyme, N. 
.King Asa, Killingworlh, N. 
Marsh John, Haddam. ^ - . 

Parsons Isaac, E. Haddam, 1st. Wood Fraucis, Williugion. 
I'armelee D. L., /. Min. 17. 



Ripley David B., tin., Bozrah. 
Strong Wm. L., tm., Somers. 
Smith Hervcy, tin., Stafford. 
Tyler Joseph P., »m., Griswold. 



EPISCOPALIANS. 

Bight Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Dioceie, 
and President of Washington College, Hartford. The State Convention meets on the 
first Wednesday in June, Rev. William Jarvis, Chatham, Secretary. 



Andrews Greorge B , Sharon. 
Atwater Henry S., Norwalk. 
Baldwin A., Wallingford. 
Baldwin David, Guilford, &.c. 
Barlow William, Walerbury. 
Beach Stephen, Salisbury. 
Belden David, Wilton. 
Beoham Be«ijamin, Brookfield. 
Blakesle}' Solomon. 
Bradley C. W., New Haven. 
Bui|^.ss Nathan B., Preston. 
Biirnans Daniel, Newtown . 
Caesar G. V., miss. 
Clark Joseph T., Plymouth. 
Clark Peter G., Killiugwonh. 
Coit Gurdon S.. Milton. 
Cornwall Asa, Granby. 
Covell Joseph S., Brookfiekl. 
Croswell Harry, New Haven. 
Cruse Christian F., Cheshire. 



Curtis Wm. A.. Woodbridge. 
Garland John M., New Haven. 
Geer Alpheus, Hebron, ice. 
Hawkes Francis L., Hartford. 
Holcorab F., Watertown, 6lc. 
Holcomb O. P^ Wilton, &c. 
Hull Lemuel B., Danbury, &.C. 
Humphreys H., Hartford. &c. 
Huntmgton Enoch. New Milford, 
Ives Edward J., Branlord, 6lc. 
Ives Reuben, Cheshire, &c. 
.'arvis William, Chatham. 
Jewetl Stephen, Derby, &C. 
Jones Edward, mins. 
Jones Isaac, Litchfield. 
Judah Henry R., Bridgeport. 
Judd Bethel, New Loiklon. 
Keeler James, Merideu. 
Kellogr Ezra B., Brooklyn. 
Lucas W iliiam, Litchfield. 



Marsh Truman. Litchfield. 
Peck Richard, Huntington. 
Paddock Seih IS., Norwich. 
Pinney Norman, Hartford. 
Potter Horatio, Hartford. 
Priuflle Chauncey, Oxford. 
Pyne Smith, Hartibrd. 
Rossiter Rodney, Monro, &;c. 
Shepard G. C, Stratford. 
Sherwood R«^uben, Hartford. 
Smith Charles. Fairfield. 
Steele Ashbel, Saybrook. 
Stone John S., New Haven. 
Todd Ambr«»se S., Stamford, 
Warner Ransom, Simsbury. 
White George S., Canterbury. 
Wilcox Milton, Simsbury. 
Wheaton N. S., Hartford. 



t. New Haven Association. 
Atkins Irenus, Southington. 
Bradley David, Woodbridge. 
Boynton W. T., /., New Haven. 
Ball Mason, /., Do. 

Bester Foronda, North Haven. 
Bray S. B., f.. Newtown. 
Benedict N. B., Do. 
Cusbman Elisha, Stratfield. 
Cooksou John, Middlelown. 
Gregory A., /., Stratfield. 
Oear Hiram, /., Walerbury. 
Glazier Joseph, Killingwortb. 
HigbySeth, Middletown. 
Jennmgs R., Meriden. 
Knowlion F., Wallinfifford. 
Lines Henry, New Haven. 
Pratt John, Do. 
Potter Samuel, Woodbridge. 
Stanwood H., Bristol. 



BAPTISTS. 

Wighlman Fred., Middletown. 
15 ord. min ; 6 L j 14 chs ; 1,455 
com. 

2. Ashford Axsocialion. 18'28. 
At well G. B., Woodstock. 
Babcock Amos, Hampton. 
Grow James, Thompson. 
Gage L., Staffi»rd Springs. 
Gootlwin Jonathan, Mansfield. 
Hunt J. H., Stafford Springs. 
Skinner Ezekiel, Ashford. 
Tilden Chester, Windham. 

8 min; 17 chs; L,21Coom. 

3. Hartford Associationf 1829. 
Ambler S^ Cornwall. 
Babcock a.^ Colbrook. 
Ballard J. B., Windsor. 
Bennei D., New Hartford. 



Bentley W., Wethersfield. 
Bridges J. F., Enfield. 
Davis G. F., Hartford. 
Dwinnell I.. Manchester. 
Doty E., Colbrook. 
Ellis H.,/., Goshen. 
Foss Job, Dover. 
Hodge W., Manchester. 
Jennings J., / . Hahford. 
Larcombe T., Colbrook, 
Morse A., Suffield. 
Phippen G., Canton. 
Robins G., East Windsor, 
Shailer N. C, /., Berlin. 
15 mia ; 3 L; *26 chs; 1^3 «om, 

4. Stonington IMioHf 1828. 

Appleton J SAeriing. 

Barns Bemamin. 
Burrows K., Groton. 
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Cb^tehorough E., Stoningtoo. Bulkley N., Danbary. Palmer William, Norwich. 

Cole N., Plainfield. Barrett S., Kent. Palmer Reuben, Lebanon. 

Enoch G. W., Stedman, Knowlloo F., Stamford. Read Amos, Lisbon. 

Goddard L., Preston. Wells Isaac.. /., N. Milford. Smith Andrew, Haddam. 

Miner Asber, N. Stoningtnn. Whitney A. W., Wilton. Shailer Simon, Do. 

Miner Bradley, /., Do. 6 mio ; 1 L ; ehs ; 700 com. Shailer N. E., Do. 

Miner Jonathan, Do. Shailer D. T., Do. 
Reynolds L. C, /., Do. 6. New London Association, 1829. Warren E. R., Waterford. 

Swan J. S., Stonington. Ackley A., Colchester. Wildman N., Lyme. 

Sheffield N., Greenwich. Ames Jonathan, Waterford. Wakefield T., Do. 

Wightman J. G., Grolon. Brockett P., Saybrook. Wilcox A., Colchester. 

19 min ; 3 L ; 14 ohs ^ 2,677 com. Brown Esek, Lebanon. Wilson Oliver, Montville. 

Dickinson S., East Haddam. Wildman Daniel, Lebanon. 

5. Union Association, Darrow P., Waterford. Wheat S. 
Beecher E., N. Milford. Goff B. C^ Lvme. S3 min ; 19 ehs ; 1,841 com. 

3enedict George, Danbury. Jennings R., Saybrook. 

6p vsEAi. SuMHAEv. 6 sssoeiatioos ; 78 ninistsrs ; 14 licsatiates ; 09 eknxobss ; 9,793 eonmanieuti. 

METHODISTS. 

Pari ofSprinsfidd District, Ireson Joseph, Stonington. Cooper A., Haddam. 

Beebec E. M., Hebron. Lovejoy I., Thompson. Cheney L. C. Derby. 

Case J. W., Tolland. Rogers C. D., Norwich. Chamberlain M., Gosheo. 

MoultoQ H. S., Windsor, E. Sabm, P., Thompson. Davton Smith, Windsor. 

Perry H., Manchester. Gilbert R,, Westbrook. 

Risley J. E., Tolland. New York Conference. Kellogg N., Hammonassick. 

Ransom R., Hebron. New Haven District. Loveioy John. Derby. 

Ramsdell H. S., Windsor, E. L. Clark, PresidingJ^der. Mead L., Burlington. 

Scott E., Manchester. Ammerman O. V., Reading. Nixon John, Hamden. 

Townsend P., Tolland. Andnis L., Westbrook. Sherman Charles^ Stratford. 

Bartlett Horace, Stratford. Sandfbrd L. A., Weathersfield. 

Part of Providence DistricL Burch Thomas, Middlelowa. Stewart Q., Burlington. 

Drake S., Thompson. Benedict Tim , Weatbers^eld. Sillick Bradley, Goshen. 

Goold R., Do. Bushnell A., Windsor. Stocking Davis, Do. 

Griffing L. B., Norwich. Coles George, Hartford. 40 pfeachMs ; 7,000 msmWrs. 

GsifBRAL Summary, CoinrBCTicirT, 

pswsmiuations. Ministers, Licsntiatss, Ckurekss. Commnnieants, 
CoBfrafstionaliits, 836 36 

Baptists, 78 14 99 0,733 

lf«tbodistf, 40 7,000 



COMMITTEES. 

lo the CoBfFtgkikfial churches there are various gentlemen nominated to cerfii^ Uie 
regular standing of ministers, who travel in other parts of the country. 

JBy the Oeneral Conference of Maine, 

B»r, WILUAM ALLEN, D. D. Rer. ASA GUMMINOa Ear. BBNJ. TAPPAN. 

By the Oeneral Association of Massctehtuetts. 

Her. SAMUEL SHE^ARD, P. D. Rot. iOUS NELSON. Rer. JOHN GODMAN. D. D. 

Rsr. JON A L. FOMEROY. Rer. CYRUS MANN. Rer. SYLVESTER HOLME9L 

Rer. THBOP. PACKARD, D. D. Rer. JUSTIN EDWARDS, D. D. Rer. ENOCH PRATT. 
Rer. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. Rer. RROWN EMBRSON. Rer. ERA8TUB HALTBY. 

Rer. BilCAH STONE. Rer. LYMAN BEECHER, a a Rer. DAVID T. KIMBALU 

By the Oeneral Jissoeiation of Conneetieut, 

R«r. NATHAN PERKINS, D. a Rer, DANIEL SMITH. Rer. LL^HER HART. 

Rer. CALVIN CHAPIN, D. D. Rer. DANIEL DOW. B«r. AARON UOVEY. 

Rar. JEREM. PAY, D. D. LL. D. Rer. ANSEL NASH. 
Rer. JOSEPH STRONQ, D. D. Rer. MATTHEW NOYES. 

By the Oeneral Convention of Vermont, 

Rer. SYLVESTER SAGE. Rer. SAMUEL GODDARD. Rer. CHESTBB WRIORT. 

Rer. RUFUS CUSHMAN. Rer. TILTON EASTMAN. Rer. REUBEN SMn'H. 

Rer. FREDERICK E. CANNON. Rer. THOMAS A- MERRILL. Rer. JACOB N. LOOMIB. 

Rer. CHARLES WAITER, Rer. GHA&LEB WHITE. Rer. LEONARD WOR€EflTBRt 

By (he Oeneral Association of JVew Hampshire, 

Rer. NATHAN LORD, a D. Rer. ZEDEKIAH a BARS TOW. Rer, J06IAH PRBNTICQ. 

Rer. JOHN a CHURCH, D. a VM^f, JACOB CUMMINGa Rer. JOSIAB WEBSTER. 

Rer. Professor SHURTLEFP. 9i«9. JONATHAN WARD, Rer, NATHANIAL BOUTON. 

/Ur. DAVID 8UT9EBLANP, Rer. EBEI^^ER HILI^ 
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DELEGATES TO ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES^ FOR 1831. 

I. By the General Conference of Maine, 



To the Gtn. Aitoe. of N. Honap. 
for Sept 1830. 

To the Geo. Convention of Venn% 
for Sept. 1830. 

To the Gen. Amoc of Mue. 
To the Gen. Anoc. of Coan. 
To the Gen. Aieem. of Praeb. ch. 



DELEGATES. 
Aev. THOMAS JAMESON, 
fiev. CHARLES FROST. 

Ber. BBRIAH GREEN. 
Rev. JOSEPH WOODWARD. 

Rev. MI6HILL BLOOD. 
Rev. ABRAHAM JACKSON. 

Rev. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Rev. BENJAMIN TAPPAN. 

Rev. DAVID THDRSTON. 
Br. ETHER SHEPLEY. 



8UB8TITI7TE8. 
Rev. CARLTON HURD. 
Rev. WILLIAM CLARK. 

Rev. FIFIELD HOLT. 
Rev. DANIEL LOVfcJOY. 

Rev. ISAAC WESTON. 

Rev. TUADDEUS POMEROY. 

Rev. D. M. MITCHELL. 
Rev. GEORGE SHEPARD. 

Rev. JOHN SMITH, D. D. 
Br. WILUAM LADD. 



II. By the General Association ofJSltw Hampshire, 



To the Gen. Coaf. Maine. 
Te the Gen. Con. VenDoal. 
To the Gen Amoc Mast. 
To the Evan. Con. E. Island. 
To the Gen. Anoc. Conn. 
To the Gen. Auem. oS Fresb. ch. 



Rev. NATH'L MERRILL. 
Rev. JACOB SCALES. 

Rev. OTIS C. WHITON. 
Rev. PLINY DICKINSON. 

Rev. J. D. FARNSWORTa 
Rev. JOSIAH TOWNE. 

Rev. NATH'L BOUTON. 
Rev. JOHN M. PUTNAM. 

Rev. LUKE A. SPOFFORD. 
Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS. 

Rev. ABRAHAM BURNBAM. 



R«v. JOHN KELLY. 
Rev. JACOB CUMMINOa 

Rev. JOEL R. ARNOLa 
Rev. AMOS FOSTER. 

Rev. EBENEZER COLEMAN. 
Rev. SALMON BENNET. 

Rev. EBENEZER HILL. 
Rev. CHARLES WALKER. 

Rev. SETH a ARNOLD. 
Rev. GAD NEWELL. 

Rev. ISRAEL PUTNAM. 



III. By the General Convention of Vermont, 



To the Geo. OoftH Maine. 
To the Gen. Amoc. N. Hanp. 
To the Gen. Awoe. Man. 
To the Gen. Amoc Conn. 
To the Gen. Aaeem. FrMb. ch. 



Rev. JOSEPH TRACY. 
Rev. F. E. CANNON. 

Rev. CHARLES WALKER. 
Rev. JOEL FISKE. 

Rev. J. W. FRENCH. 
Rev. a 60DDARD. 

Rev. E. J. BOARDMAN. 
Rev. A. C WASHBURN. 

Rev. THOMAS A. MERRILL. 



Rev. JOHN RICHARDS. 
Rev. a DELANO. 

Rev. D. D. FRANCia 
Rev. A. LOVELL. 

Rev. A. CHANDLER. 
Rev. CLARK PERRY. 

Rev. LEONARD WORCESTER. 
Rev. JOSEPH STEELE. 

Rev. DANIEL a MORTON. 



IV. By the General jissocuUion of Massachusetts. 



To the Gen. Gon£ Maine. 

To the Gen. Aaioc of N. Hamp. 
for SepL 1830. 

To the Geo. Coot. Vermont, for 
Sept. 1830. 

To the Evan. Con. R. Iiland. 
To the Gen. Asioc Conn. 
Te the €(en. Astern. Preib. ch. 



Rev. MOSES C. SEARLE. 
Rev. PHILLIPS PAY80N. 

Rev. L RICHMOND BARBOUR. 
Rev. RALPH W. GRIDLEY. 

Rev. FREDERICK FREEMAN. 
Rev. JOHN BROWN, D. D. 

Rev. D. L. HUNN. 

Rev. RALPH EMERSON. 

Rev. THOMAS SNELL, D. D. 
Rev. EBER L. CLARK. 

Rev. JOHN NELSON. 
Rev. THOMAS M. SMrra. 



Rev. a G. CLAPP. 

Rev. CALVIN HITCHCOCK. 

Rev. ETHAN SMITR 
Rov. JOSEPH VAILL. 

Rev. SAMUEL NOTT, J«. 
Rev. BENJAMIN WOODBURY. 

Rev. LYMAN BEECHER, D. D. 
Rev. MOSES STUART. 

Rev. AUGUSTUS B. REED. 
Rev. JOHN BOARDMAN. 

Rev. JOHN CODMAN, D. D. 
Rev. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 



y. By the General Association of Connecticut, 



To the Gen. Coof. Maine. 

To the Gen. Amoc N. Hamp. for 
Sept 1830. 

To the Gen. Conv. Vermont, for 
Sept. 1830. 

To the Gen. Amoc Macf* 

To the Evan. Con. R. Island. 

To the Gen. Anem. of the Preib. 
Chnrcb. 



Itev. CHAUNCEY BOOTH. Rev. GEORGE A. CALHOUN. 

Rev. JONATHAN COGSWELL. Rev. NOAH PORTER, D. D. 

Rev. SYLVANUS HAIGHT. Rev. CHAUNCEY WILCOX. 
Rev. ANSON ROOD. Rev. ABNER BRUNDAQE. 



Rev. CYRUS YALE. 
Rev. JAMES PORTER. 

Rev. JOSEPH WHITING. 
Rev. EDWARD BULL. 

Rev. FOSDICK HARRISON. 
Rev. JOSEPH HARVEY. 

Rev. JOEL HA WES, D. a 
Rev. ROYAL ROBBINa 
Rev. LEONARD BACON. 



Rev. WILLIAM ANDREWa 
Rev. PHILO JUD60N. 

Rev. DAVID SMITH, D. D. 
Rev. ABEL McEWEN. 

Rev. GEORGE E. PIERCE. 
Rev. JOHN MARSH. 

Rev. FRANCIS L. ROBBTNS. 
Jlev. HARVEY TALCOTT. 
Rev. N. W. TAYLOR, a D, 
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S-e^ Jtorfe^ 



The setOement of this State was commenced, in 1614, by the Dutch. It was called 
New Netherlands till its capture by the Ea^Uitb, in 1664, when it was named New York, 
after the Duke of York. Number of square miles in the State, 46,000. Inhabitants in 
1790, 340,120; in 1800, 586,058 ; in 1810, 959,049 ; in 1820, 1,372,812 ; in 1830, 1,934,496. 
Increase in 10 years, 561,684. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of Albany. 



Preibytery of Champtain, Morris H., /. 
Ministers, rust Office Address. 



Amiittronf R., to. c, Lewis. 
Boyuton H., $. «., Moriah. 
Brown O., «. «., Wesiport. 
Butler J., ». B.jf Constable. 
Bviiig^n J., Chnzy. 
Chase M., Plattsburgfa. 
Crosby S. L., to. c, Philadel- 
phia, N. Y. 
E^prton J. L., «. «., Clintonville. 
Gilbert J. I., Beekmaolown. 
Halsey F., w. c. 
Johnson J., Irashurg, Vt. 
Marsh S., Mooers. 
Messier A., s, s, 
Parmelee M., s. s., Peru. 
Parmelee A., Malone. 
Reed F. B., «. « , Montezuma. 
Slater Henry, Jay. 
Wilder 8., w. c, Platt!tburg'. 
10 mio ; 13 cbs; 933 com. 

Presbytery of Troy. 
Beach E. A., Sienhentown. 
Beman N. S. S., Troy. 
Day A., t. «., Hebron. 
Fletcher T., North Amenia. 
Goodrich C. E., /. 
Hall Edwin, /. 
Hayes G., s. a., E. Nassau. 
Hendricks J , w. c, Hartford. 
Kennedy J., Whitehall. 
Ketchill J.,.«. ».f Bolton. 
Kinnev E. D., to. c, Troy. 
Lusk W., w. c, Cambridge. 
Mav S. W., to. c, Union Village. 
Mcjlvaio J., to. c. 



Savage A., jr., Granville, N. 
Shaw John B., Hebron. 
Tomb 8., Salem. 
Tracy S. J., NaRsau, West 
Tucker Mark, Troy. 
ITmioi 31; a6cbs} 3,087 com. 

Presbytery of Albany. 
Armstrong L., to. c, Northamp- 
ton. 
Bedford T., s. s., Greenfield. 
Beach E. C, /. 
Crabb I., I. 
Carmichael W. F., /. 
Clancy John, Charlton. 
Center S.. to. c, Albany. 
Davis J. K., s. s., Broad Albans. 
Demiug K. R., Galway. 
Donnan W., /. 
Frazier T., Schenectady. 
Goodman E. W., Springfield, 

Gregory W. E., /. 

Hinman C, /. 

Henry J. V., to. c, Albany. 

Hoosack S., d. d., Jofaastown. 

Holiday T., New Scotland. 

Hurlbut J., to. c. New York. 

Kirk Ed. N.. Albany. 

Knight Caleb. 

Morgan G., to. c, Johnstown. 

Noit E., D. D., LL. D., Pres. 

U. Cell. J Schenectady. 
Nott John, to. c, Schenectady. 
Piatt A. W. 

Smith K., Buriington, Vt. 
Smith M., Uensselaervilie. 



Sprague W. B., d. d., Albany. 
Sweelman J., to. c, CbarlloD. 
Sears R., Ballvlon. 
Steele Joseph, Castleloo, Vt. 
Seymour E., /. 
Scovel A., /. 
Thompson I., 

Wickes T. S., s. «., Greeobaifa. 
Weed H. R., Albany. 
Wood James, Amsterdam. 
Wood Jeremiah, s. s., Mayfield. 
Williams W. H., Albany. 
Yale Elisha, Kingslx>n>ufffa. 
mio 33; 8L} 34chs; 5^coak 

Presbytery o/ Columbia. 
Bassett A., to. c, 
Barnes D., L 
Benedict J. T. 
Buck J. J , to. c. 
Chester William, Hudson. 
Chapiii Seth, to. c. 
Churchill S., New Lebanoo. 
Durfy C, Huuter. 
Frazer E. A. 
Gardner A. 

Goodrich C. H., Windham. 
Johnson William, LezingtoB. 
Kendle T., to. c. 
Osbom Joel, Spencertown. 
Porter D., D. D., Catskill. 
Somers Alvan, to. c. 
Van Dyck, L. B. 
Woodbridge S., Greenville. 
Woodbridge T., Green River. 
Schaffer bamiiel, /. 
Snyder W. H., /. 
17 min ; 5 L; 13 chs ; 1,694 cm. 



Presbytery of St. Lawrence. 
Brewster L. 

Hand R. C, Gouvemeur. 
Hoyl Ova P., Potsdam. 
Johnson H. S., Canton. 
Keimon Moses. 
Ordway M., s. s., Bethany. 
Peltibone R., Hopkinton. 
Rogers J.,s. «., Oswegatchie. 
Williams S., s. s. 

9 mio; 9 chs; 1,913 com. 

Presbytery of Watertown. 
Ambler J. B. 
Birge C, #. s., Bellville. 
Boyd J. R., Brownville. 
Boardman G. S., Watorlown. 
Bliss E^ to. c., Sacketu Harbor, 
Clany D. 
CuapP. 



Synod of Utica, 

Clinton J., to. c, Lorrame. 
Crandall A. L., s. «., Stow's 

Square. 
Dutton Nathaniel, SmithviUe. 
Kimball D., Martinsburg. 
Kimball R., s. s., Leyden. 
Murdock J., to. c, Lowville. 
Nash D., to. C; Stow's Square. 
Sandford J. 
Sessions John, Adams. 
Slow Wm. B., s.s.^ Alexandria. 
Spear D., s. «., Smitliville. 
Snowden S. F., s. s., Champion. 
90 min ; 27 cbs ; 1,913 com. 

Presbytery of Ostioego. 
Abell J., Oswego. 
Alexander J., to. c. 
Ayer Oliver, Sandy Creek. 
Caldweli A., to. c. 



Dixon D. R., Mexico. 
Freeman George, to. c, Pulaski 
Hall Lemuel, to. c. 
Lewis C. s. s.f Aunsville. 
Loss L. H., Camden. 
Leavitt Oliver, Palermo. 
Powell M., «. s.f Hannibal. 
Robinson K., Pulaski. 
Swezey Samuel, Florence. 
13 min ; SI chs; 1,453 eom. 

Presbytery of Oneida. 
Aiken S. C., Utica. 
Allen Jason, to. c. 
Barrows E. S., Utica. 
Barns E., Boonville. 
Brainerd J., Verona, 
Bogue P. v., to. c. 
Buncbard E., t, t. 
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Burrhard Ely, 8. i, 

Baldwin J., New York City. 

Bo>le S. 

Bu»hnell C, «. a.f Mouol Vernon. 

Beardsley E., ». s. 

BornitS.W., Floyd. 

Buiw D. B., New York Cily. 

Chasspl David, to. c, Pairtield. 

Coe Noah, New Harlford. 

Coiikey A., w. c. 

Crane A., We»nmoreland. 

Davis H., n. o., Kirklaud. 

Evereii Robert, Utica. 

Eells Jamex, to. c. 

Fro!it John, Whitetborougb. 

Finnev Cliarl«»8 G., «. «. 

Foote'L., Trenton. 



1. Preibytery of Chenango. 
Adams I. F., *. «., Ciiiciniiaius. 
Avery Chas. E., a. #., Smyrna. 
BabbiiJ.M., Windsor. 
Bojfue H. P., Norwich. 

Burt S., s. 8., Lisle Triangle. 
Clark L., Plymonth. 
Collins L., u>. c, Apulia. 
Donaldson A., Guilford. 
E^glef^one A., Coventry ville. 
Frai J. B., 8. 8,, Sidney. 
Gould N., miss.y Macdonough. 
Gazlay S., mw., Pou^bkeepsie. 
Hovi John B., *. «., Green. 
Lilly Alvah, Binghampton. 
Pratt E., Baiiibndfl^e. 
Rexford L. S., Sherburne. 
Smiih Ira, s. s., Harpersville. 
Sprague 1. N., Sherburne. 
Wells E. D., ag.. Oxford. 
Waierbury D., Franklin. 
SOmin; ]5chs; 1^267 com. 

2. Presbytery of Cortland. 
Chapman E., 8. «., Lebanon. 
Clark Abner P., Preble. 
Clark Calvin, w. r., Truxton. 
Harrison Matthew, «. «., Preble. 
Keep John, Homer. 

Lord John, to. c, Morrisville. 
Leonard Josb., ir. c, Lincklaen. 
Mills Samuel T., Peterborough. 
Parker Samuel, Apulia. 
While Charles, Cazenovia. 
10 min ; 15 chi ; 1,370 com. 

3. Presbytery of Onondaga, 
Adams R., to. c. 
Adams E. H., /. 
Baldwin T., *. *., Cicero. 
Clark G.K/. 
Cornine R. S., Olisco. 
Elliot G. W., Joslin's Comer. 
Huntine^ton Andrew, /. 
Hyde Oren, ». 8., Sawquoit. 
Kellog H. H., miw. 
Johnston Charles, 8. s, 
Lombard H. J., «. #. 
Marsh A. D., to. c. 
OWs I. M., Lenox. 
Ostrom J. J., Sallna. 
Porter Seib J., Jamesville. 
Prentice J. H., Onondaga, C. H. 
Stockton B. B., Pompey Hill. 
Taylor H., w, c. 



Gale G. W., to. c, Whitesboro*. 

Goudell William, Russia. 

G I lift Moses, Rome. 

Garrison Aaron, Mount Vernon. 

Hotcbkiss H., «. «. 

Hull L., Augusta. 

Jackson William P.,/. 

Kindal D., Craine's Corners. 

Lansintr I). C, D. o., Utica. 

Mitcliell J. D., to. c. 

Myrick L., s. «., Western. 

Rubens E., Utica. 

Smith N. S.,«. 8. 

Wetmore O., Utica. 

Wilcox L. 

Waters John, 8. 8., Utica. 

Stuart Charles, /. 



Weld Charles H., /. 
Wilson Jautes B., /. 
39 mio ; 4 L } 35 cba ; 4,370 com. 

Presbytery of Otsego. 
Cowan A. M., Cherry Valley. 
Gray John, /. 

Headley J., s. «., New Lisbon. 
Howe James C, Springfield. 
Manning Samuel, to. c. 
Smith John, Cooperslown. 
Tappan C. W. U., to. c. 
Wadswonh Charles, Bowman's 

Creek. 

7minj IL; I3ehs; l,34&oom. 



Synod of Geneva, 

Thatcher Wash., Onondaga 

Hollow. 
Woodruff H. N., s. s., Oneida 
Casileioii. 
18 min; 3 L •, 30 cbs } 1,981 com. 

4. Presbytery of Cayuga, 

Brace S. W., Skeneateles. 

Buel A. K., 8. s.f Ludlowville. 

Clark John, Scipio Square. 

Close R. H., /. 

Campfield R. B., I. 

Danforth Charles, m. 

Eastman A., to. c* 

Furman C. E., /. 

Hough J. S., 8. *., Weedsport. 

Hudson C, 8. s.f Groton. 

Harrison M., Groton. 

Johnson N. E , (venoa. 

Johnson William, to. c. 

Lvons L., Cortland ViU. 

Mills H., Prof. Auburn. 

Miller H. L., /. 

Nixon A^ /. 

Nichols £. N , «. s., Aurora. 

Perrine M. L. R., d. d.. Prof, 
Auburn. 

Pomeroy M., Cayuga. 

Poole J., to. c. 

Parsons Levi, Marcellus. 

Richards J., o. D., Prof, Au- 
burn. 

Smith John, to. c. Genoa. 

Smith Seth, Kitig's Ferry. 

Stow Timothy, Elbridge. 

Taylor Geo , s. «., Sempronius. 

Williams W., s. s. Port Byron. 

Wisner William, llhica. 

Strong N. D., /. 

Stron? S., /. 

Van Valkenbore D., /. 

Woodbury S., i. 
24 min ; 9 L; 29 chs; 2,940 com. 

6. Presbytery of IHoga. 
Briggs Zenas, s. s, 
Famsworth M. L., s. s. 
Ford Marcus, Berkshire. 
Leavenworth E. J. 
Lockwood P., Chenango Point. 
Morse David S., s. s, 
Osborne J., Candor. 
Putnam Aaron, Owego. 
Robertson Samuel. Dryden. 
Ward John W., Union. 



Stoddard E. W., lo. c. 

11 min; 14cht; 1^18 com. 

6. Presbytery of Geneva. 
Barton M., Romulus. 
Brackett Joseph, Rushville. 
Bailey B., to. c. 
Clarke William, w. c. 
Chapin E., to. c. 
Carl John H., to. c. 
Campbell A. E., s. «., Palmyra. 
D wight Henry, lo. c, Geneva. 
Eddy Chauncy, Penn-Yann. 
Eddy A. D., Canandaigua. 
Fla«?ler J., a. s., Hopewell. 
Gaylord F. P., Gorham. 
Hill R. M., Hector. 
Hubbell L., Lyons. 
Johns Evan,tr. c Cananda^mu 
Knnouse Peter. Newark. 
Kimball P.,/. 
Lane A. D., Waterloo. 
Lounsbury Thomas, Ovid. 
Merrill Joseph, N. Junitis. 
North Linus, to. c. 
Orton A, G.fS.s.f Seneca Falls. 
Pomeroy Fran., E. Palmyra. 
Pratt B. F., Galen. 
Phelps E., Geneva. 
Porter S., a. «., Do. 
Strong H. P., Phelps. 
Townsend J., «. «., Sodus. 
Todd William, Penn-Yann. 
Williams Rich., to. c. 
30 min ; 31 chs ; 3,^03 com. 

7. Presbytery of Bath. 
Barrett L., s. s.. Howard. 
Billington L. W., Cohocioo. 
Boice H., /. 
Clary S.,«. »., Pulteny. 
Crawford Joseph, s, s. 
Ford H., to. c. 

Harrowar D., ».*., Linsley Town. 
Higgins D., Bath. 
Horiieu George, to. c. 
Harmon M., s. s., Elmira. 
Lathrop E.. to. c. 
Morgan John C, Naples. 
Rudd Geo. R., Pratlsburg. 
Sanborn R., /. 

While Samuel, Rock Stream. 
Washburn D.. /. 
13 min; 3 L ; 90 chs; 1,094 com. 
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Presbytery of Angelica, Hard R^ 10. c» Black Creek. Spicer J., East Koy. 
Hubbard R., to. c, Dansville vill. Hunter M., Angelica. 6 mia ; IS eha ; 400 eon. 

Hobbard S., to. c, Centreville. Smith Phio., Blunda. 

Synod of Gmessee, 

PretbyUry of Ontario, King G. P., /. Presbytery of Niagara, 

Barnard J. Jr., Lima. Lane B. J., s. s,, Clarkson. Cbilds Ward, «. s. 

Brown 8. C.,to. c, W.Blooinfield.Maban Asa, Piltsford. Cbeesemau L., to. c, Albioo. 

Brown A. P., s. s., Sparta. Mead Eben., Rifa. Cohon George, 10. c, Niagara. 

Bull Norris, Geneseo. Myers Joseph, &ockpcirt. Curry Wm.T., Lockport 

Coilioa A. C., to. c.E. Bloomfield.Penny Joseph, Rochester. Elliot John, L 

Eastman J., «.«., if ork. Pratt Silas, Chili. Parsons Silas, «.«., Wilson. 

Filch £., D. D., to. c, West Parsons Josiah, 10. c. Pratt D. M., to. c, Ridgway. 

Bloomfield. Page U.. s. s., Knowlesville. Pierson O., /. 

Galpin A., s. «., Lakeville. Sedgewick A., Bergen. Rnwson A., to. c, Barre. 

Johnson Dan., s. »., Victor. Stevens Solo., to. c. Williams A., /. 

Lindsley John, s, s., Portage. Sill G. G., s. «., Mendon. 7 min } 3 1 ; 13 chs ; 490 com. 
Lvman Orange, s. s., Richmond. 33 min ; 9 1. ; BO ehs ; 1,903 eom. 

Masters J. M., s. «., Mt. Morris. Presbytery of Buffalo. 

Parmele R., to. c, Victor. Presbytery of Oenesee. Bakiwin, J. T., «. * ., Ham- 

Srailb B. B., «. «., South Bristol. Bliss J. F., s. «., Castile. burgh. 

Stow J., Livonia. Clark Tim., to. c, Pembroke. Eaton Sylvester, Bufiab. 

W^allage E., to. c, Avon. Crawford Git., s. s., Le Roy. Eddy Isaac, Jamestown. 
Whittlesey J. B., s. «., York. Day Warren, s. «., Oranxeville. Gillett E. J., s. #., Lodi. 

17 min; 81 ebs ; 1,033 com. Denoon Alexander, Le Itoy. Gray B. B., /., s. s. 

Hunter E. S., s. s., Wyoming. Harris Thomas S., Indians. 

Presbytery of Rochester. Ingalls Edm., s. «., China. Leonard S., s, «,, AshviUe. 

Andrews , s. s. Lvman W., o. p., to. c, China. Lane Joshua, to. c, Westlidd. 

Benedict A., s. s., Brighton. Mason E., s. «., Bergen. Marsh Justin, s. s^ Mina. 

Brooks L. McLeod N., s. «., Cape Britloo. Oakes Isaac, Bufiab. 

Clapp Ralph, Lyme, P. O. Sullivan L. B., s. «., Pembroke. Parmelee A., s. «., Fredonia. 

Cook Chauncy, s. «., Brighton. Tullar Dav., 10. c, Caledonia. Safibrd H., s. «., N. Clareace. 

Dunninff Richard. /. Wait C, to. c, Deerfield, Pa. Sauier M. P., to. c. Geneva. 

Evans E» to. c, Parma. Wilcox J. B., s. s., Bethany. Wilcox William, Napoli. 

Halsey H., Bergen. Whitine R., Batavia. 19 mia ; 1 1. ; 35 chs : 1,444 vm 
Hart J., s. «., Scottsvilb. Wallisnugh, s. s. 
James William, Rochester. 16 miu ; S2 oh ; 1,054 com. 
Joues William, 10. c. 

Synod of New York. 

Presbyteryof Hudson. Daggett H., 10. c. Cornwall, Ct. Gardiner John D., Sag Haitor. 

Arbuckle Jas., Blooming Grove. Dewing Jar., Fisnkill. Green Z., Brook Haven. 

Arrell James L., L Johnston John, Newburgh. Harris M. T., /. 

Baldwin M., Scotchtown. Leggelt John H., Marlborough. Huntinr Jon., s. «., Soulbold. 

Boyd John, Munroe. Lowe J. G., s. s.j Amenia. King Ezra, Middletown, L. L 

Carpenter M., 10. c. Price E., Wappinger's Creek. Luce Abraham, River Head. 

Corey C, s. «., Middletown. Thomas James H., Newburgh. Philips E., to. c, Easthamptoo. 

Condit R. W., to. c. Wellon Alonzo, Poughkeepsie. Pillsbury Ith., Smith Town. 

Crane Daniel, Chester. Wile B. F., Pleasant valley. Robinson Jonathan, s. s. 

Cummins Chs., d. d., Florida. 13 min ; 17 chs ; 1,605 com. Robinson P., s, »., Oyster Poods. 

Campbell Joel, s. s.. Hopewell. Reeve Nathaniel, 10. c. 

Dean A., Stone Mills. Presbytery of Bedford. Young Ezra, Cutchoque. 

Dennis C., /. Benedict E. P., Patterson. 14 mm ; 2 1. ; 15 chs ; 1,154 eon. 

Downer E., Mount Hope. Butler Chas. F., 10. c, Bedford. 

Fisk E.. D. D., Goshen. Bristol C. B. B., /. First Presbytery of New York. 

Grier 'I homas, Milford, Pa. Dickerson S., CAap.,Sing Sing. Bourne G., to. c, N. York City. 

Koontz H. M., Hopewell. Griffith G. H., s. s. Barrett Gerrish, to. c. 

M'Jimsey William, Monticello. Green Jacob, Bedford. Baldwin J. B., /. 

Moser John R., /. Long C, s. s.. White Plains. Carroll D. L., Brooklyn, L. t 

Pelton Samuel, Hempstead. M'Leod R. B. E.,«.«., South East .Cornish S. E.,to.c., N. T.CTrty. 

Russell James, to. c. Picton T., 10. c, N. York City. Crane E. W., Jamaica, L. L 

Torrey W., m., Buenos Ayres. Remmington D., s. s., Green- Chase Isaac^to. c, 

Timlow William, Amity. burgh. Davie J. F. M., /. 

Thompson A., Blauveltville. Saunders S., South Salem. Donan Peter, /. 

Wood D. T., Bethany. Stebbins G., «. s.. New Rochelle. Dewey L. D., to. c. 

21 min ; 3 L ; 29 chs ; 2,891 com. Wvnkoop R., Yorktown. Frazer A. G., to. c, Bottle HOIi 

12 mia ; 11; 14 chs; 759 com. N. J. 

Prtsbyterv of North Rii^er. Foster Thayer, /. 

Armstrong K. u., Federal Cor- Presbytery ofLot^ Island. Goldsmith John, Newtown, L. t 

ner. Beers Dan., s. «., Southampton. Hunter Henry. ogenL 

Blain William, Cold Spring. Cook N. B., s. «., Islip. HutcbingsS.,1. 

Bronson Asahel, Pleasant Val. Condit Joseph D.. /. Kuphers W. r., tP^c, Jamaica 

Buttolph M., Freedom Plains. Francia Anuri, Bridgefaamptonr L.I. 
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Johnson B. 

Kr^htt John M., Rotevn St. Ch. 
M'CartiNt Robert, CatuA 8u 
Maaoo Cvnic, CednrSt. 
Noble J. H.. w. e^ N. Y. City. 
Phillips W. W.. D. D.. W«4J St. 
Purkists I., «•., Moiitival, L. C 
Rownu S. N., D. D., 10. e. 
Spring G., u. D., Brick Ch. 
Wf^Mer C.. Hempsleiid, L. I. 
Wrieht T. S., lat coPd, Prat. 
NTY. 



Lo^n Alcxaiider. w. e« 

Monteiib Waller, «o. c. 

M'Klroy J., d. d.. Scotch Pret. 
N. y. Ciiy. 

MuweU e. K., Delhi. 

Rice BeigamiH H., Pearl St. 

Soodj^raan W. D., i>. d., Mur- 
ray Si. 

Smith Samael B-. /. 
7ndla; 1 L; Seht; 



Steomd PrtMhytny of New York. 
Brown N., Huniiofton, L 1. 



Third Fretbytery of New York* 
jlaldwin E. W., 7ih Pren. Ch. 
Cox S. H., D. D., Laight St. 
Johr.ion Baker, «o. c. 
Ludlow a. U., Spring St. 



iAwrn Erritine, Bleecker St. 
Murray John A., Stanton St. 
Norton H., Union Pret Ch. 
Peiert Ahtalom. See. A. H, 8, 
Parker Joel, Thameii St. 
Paiton W., Central Pret. Ch. 
Perkins Geo , Montreal, L. C. 
Rowland Henry A.fL 
While Henry, Allen St. 
Woodbridge J., D. D., Boweiy. 
Wicfcham Joseph D., «. c. 
MminilL; Uehs;S^eeM. 



Qmwm^At, SoifMAftr— Prashytsrisns. 5 synods i 99 prssbytsries { 4B6 siiaislsrs; 194 Uesotistss; 587 
ehurehas; fit^OySeooanoDisaats. 



Associate Sticod or North America. This is a large and increasing body of 
Cbristians, holding as their creed, the formularies of the Westminster Divines, and of the 
churches of Holland. The next meeting of the Synod is to be at Canonsburg, Pa., on 
the 2d Wednesday of May, 1831, 10 o'clock, A. M. Rev. Andrew Heron, Lexington, 
Va., Secretary. In New York there are two Pres(>yteries, Albany and Cambridge ; 18 
ministers; 15 congregations ; 688 families; 1,668 communicants; 582 catechumens. 

Episcopalians. Risht Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, Bbhop, and Professor in 
llie General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Meeting of the 
State Convention, firat Thursday in October. Secretary, Rev. Lev i S. Ives, New York. 
Number of clergy, 129. 

Lutherans. Synod of New York. 27 ministers, 2,973 communicaDts. 

Rbpormcd Dittoh Chttrch. Rev. Thomas M« Strong, Stated Qetk, Flatbiish, 
Long Island. 

Partieuioar Synod of JVew York (1829). 



New York, 
Sooth N. York, 
Ijonf Uland, 
Paramua, 
FiMi(hkeepsi«, 



An^oji 

Ulster, 

Scheoeeta^, 

Ben — a l a c r, 

Schoharie, 

Cayuga, 

Mootfoaiery, 

Wmeuoftoo, 



Syood of N. T., 



Miu, 

16 
8 
7 

7 
U 



JIRm, 

9 

f 
8 
7 
9 
7 
7 
6 

49 

iir 



Lieen. 
1 
1 
1 
9 



11 
5 
19 
13 
13 

54 



C0WL 

9,199 
966 
609 
737 

li466 

5,900 



IJMl 


5,591 


TOT 


3,485 


700 


3,113 


569 


9,891 


774 


4,670 



4;»i 



19,750 



Partieutar Synod of jSXbany, 

n ' 

19 
10 
10 
13 
7 
13 
11 



503 

646 
879 

450 

901 



9 
5 



94 
54 

M8 




8^ 



610 

i;n4 

1,193 

506 
374 



3,919 
4,S91 



9,060 
6,387 

179 r^* 



17,653 
19,750 



87^403 



Baptists. The Assochrtions are Berkshire, Daniel Piatt, Owego, Correspondent; 
Blnck River, Jesse Etliatt, Henderson ; Chatauque, Elisha Tucker, Fredonia ; Chemung, 
J. Parsons, Canton, Pa. ; Cortland, Al&ed Bennett, Homer ; Essex, Caleb Woods, Essex ; 
Genessee, H. J. Betts, PavUion ; Holland Purchase, Eluib Going* Rushibrd ; Hudson 
River, Spencer H. Cone, New York^ Lake George^ Cayun; Madison, John Smitzer, 
Delphi ; Monroe, Myron Strong, Rochester; Oneida, Elon Galosha, Whitesboro* ; Onon- 
daga, H. Joslin, Cicero; Ontario, Henry Da^, Palmyra; Otsego, C. J. Carpenter^ 
Little FaHs; RensselaervDIe, £. Crocker, Rensselaerville ; Saratoga, J. A. Waterbury* 
Sarato|» ; Seneca, John Sears, Ithica ; Steuben, J* Ketchum, Barrington ; WashingtaOy 
Moses Rowley, Gouvemeur ; New York, J* Osbom^ Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 

; 867 ainistan; 43,565^ 



81 awosistioni, (parts sf olhsw la a4ioinia6 latss,) 5» 

▼OL. ui. 27 
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METHODISTS. 

1. Mw York Cor{ference. Next meeting at Middletown, Ct. May 4, 1831. 

M»w$, Presiding Elder, Mem. Presiding EUtr, 

New York Dift, 6^ P. Octrnnder. Hadton River, 5,939 P. Rice. 

Rhinebeck, 3^576 Peter P. Sandford. Cli4iDpl«io, 9,7<^ T. Spicer. 

Troy, 3^1 John B. Strauon. 

Saratoga, 5,349 Heorj Stead. Total, 96,798 

2. Oneida Cor^erenee. Next meetiDg at Lowyille, Lewis Co. July 14, 1831. 

Jlfeia. Presiding Elder. Mem. Presiding EUer. 

Oneida, 4;m Geoege Gary. Potedam, 3,355 P. 6. 1'addock. 

Chenengo, 3,ft9ff George Harman. Bufquehanoa, 4,163 Eliaa Bowen. 

Cnyuga, 4,5B3 John Dempeter. -- 

Black RiTer, 4,134 Nath. Saliebury. Total, 23^134 

8. Oenessee Conference. Next meeting at Le Roy, Genessee Co. July 28, 1831. 

Mem. Presiding Elder. Mem. Presiding EUar. 

Ontario, 4,735 AbnerChace. Steuben, SlJ^i Robert Bureh. 

GenoMee, 4,400 L. Grant. ■ 

Buffalo, 3,926 A«a AbelL Total, 15,576 

New York Conferenee, 96,798 

Oneida «« 93,134 

Geneseee " 15^76 

Total, 65,498 membera in New York. 

New Vork Citt. Presbyterians. 21 churches connected with the General Assem- 
bly. Areaof all the places of public worship, about 80,000 feet 3 churches notcoo- 
nected with the General Assembly ; Rev. Andrew Stark, and A. McLeod, D. D., minis- 
ters. Dutch Refttrmed. 14 churches connected with the Synod. Area about 61,000 
feet. One not connected with Synod. Episctipal. 21 churches ; area about 90,000 
feet. Saptists. 13 churchej, besides 4 which belong to no regular denomination. Area 
about 40,000 feet Methodist Episcopal Church. 10 churches, about 33,000 feet, area. 
2 Associated Methodist Churches ; area 5,470 feet ; and two not connected with either 
of the above. Rtman Catholics, A \ area 21,068 feet SocittyofFrxenda^oiiR,^^ 
feet 8 of Hicksite Friends, 9,600, area. 3 Lutheran, 1 2,240, area. Two Jewish SifM- 

f agues, area 5,100. Two churches of Independents, 2 of UnwersaHsts, 2 of Unitarumi, 
united Brethren, 1 Seamen*s Chapel, 1 Swedenborgian, 1 Oerman Reformed. One 
hundred and twenty-six churches in all. If 700 on an average attend each meeting, 
about 72,000 in aR support public worship. 



In 1666 thur State contained but a few families. In 1676, it was divided into East and 
West Jersey. In 1702 they were again united. Inhabitants in 1790, 184,139 ; in 1800, 
211,149; in 1810, 245,562; in 1820, 277,675; in 1830,317,779. Square mUes, 64KM). 
Portions of this State were settled by the Dutch ; other parts by emigrants from New 
England. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of New Jersey, 

Presbytery of Newark, HilTyer Asa, D. D., Orange. Cook SyW.yto. e. Brookljn, Pa. 

AlleB EkI., 10. c, N. Hardiston. Judd Gideon N.rBlonm^eld. Chandler John, /. 

Condtct Aaron, Hanover. King Barnabas, Rockaway. Chester At/i'ed, w.c., Morrirtown. 

Crane Noah. 5. «., Sparta. Osborn Enos A., Sucasunua. Dooliule Horace, SprinfffiekL 

Coiikling Natb'K. s. s., Aufusta. Picrson Geo. coll., Oraiif^e. Fordham Lem., u. c.CDester. 

Dickinson Baxter, Newark, Sd. Pierson Albert, /., Bloomfield. Gray Wm., to. c, N. York City* 

Fairchild Elias R., s, s. Porrine H. N., Bnskinffridge. Granger Arthur, L 

Ford John, Parsippany. Tuttle Jacob, New MtHTord. Halsey John T., L 

Fisber Samuel, o. d., Patersoo. Van Doren Isaac, w. c, Brook- Harrison James. L 

Frankliii William,/. lyn. New York. Holt Edwin, WnstSebf. 

Grover Stephen, Caldwell. 20 min ; 4 L; 18 ch»; 3,993 com. Hunt H. W., Woodbridge, V. 

Hooker Hennoa. l. Hyndsbaw J. B., New Provi- 
Hay Philip C, Newark, 2d. Presbytery of Elirabethtmon, dence. 
Hamilton Wm. T.. Do. Isl. Brianl Jacob, lo. c, Ml. FreedomJaneway Thos, L., Rahway. 

Harriran Jepthie, /. Barton Wra. B., Woodbridge. Johnson Daniel H., Mendbam. 

HaU Charles,^ Bond Lewis, Plainfiekt Lyman Asa, to. c, N.York City. 
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McDowell J., D. D., Elizabeth- Fisk Hairey, /. TyW Jared D., w. c. 

town. Gillespie Jamra H., L Wondhull G«>. S., Princeton. 

Meeker Eli. tc. c. Gallaudeiie T., L W«iodhull Wm H., Hiiflwiown. 

Maeie David, Elizahethtown. GilchriiM Adam, /. 17 iniu; IS I.; 16elM, t^l eom. 

Offden Jo«. M., Cbaiham Vill. Gtdirk P J., mwt., Sand. Islandt. 

Tnommon Stephen, Union. Halsey Job P., tc. c, Pitbiburg. 4. Presbutery of Newbnon. 
TwW Isaac, /. Pa. Blauveh Win., Lamiugton. 

Wilmn N. A., Perth Amboy. Hunting Janes S., «. «., Shrews-Campbell Jcm., HaekeUs Town. 
Williamson A., ChcMler. bury. CaftUier J. R., Ashory. 

S3 miD ; 4 L ; 17 ehi ; 3,444 eom. Hodge C, Pro/., Princeton. C/ark John F, Ftemingtoo. 

Henry Symmes C.. Cranberry. Candee I«aac N., Belvidere. 

Prttbytary of New Bnmnokk. JnnoflJoiteph II., N. Brunswick. Force J. G. 
Alexander A., D. D., Prof. Joiieii Charles C, /. Gray Jtihn, Easlon, Pa. 

Princeton. Mitchell John, L Hunt H. W. jr., to, c, Schodey^ 

Alexander J. W., Trenton City. Miller Samuel, D. D, Prof, Mountain. 
Axtell Henry, Lawrenceville. Princeton. H^itton M. S., Wajthingtoii. 

Arms CleflTord S., Middletown March John C, /. Hunt H. W., Perryvilte. 

Point. Maclean John, Prof, JV. /. Col' Hebftrton Alex. Bath, Pa, 

Baird Robert, S. aehool Agent, lege, Princeton. Kirkpalrick J., Ringoes. 

Brown J. V.,tD.e.. Lawrenceville.Ogden Benj., Hopewell. Lowe B. I., JohiHunibomogh. 

Comfort David, Kingston. Perkins Henry, Allentown. Sloan W. B., Bloomsbury. 

Caniahan J., d. d., Pres. New Pomeroy John, L Sturgeon S. s. #., Slroudi&urgh, 

Jertey College, Princeton. Rodgers R. K., Boundbrook. Pa. 

Coolef EK F., 'f'renton. Roy Robert, Freehokl. Shater Jos. L., Newton. 

Cunningham J. W., s. $., Prince- Stoneroad Joel, /. Talmage J., Centrevilte. 

ton. Stewart Charles S., Chap, U. VanderveerJ.,io.c^ Easton,P8. 

Dod Albert B., L 8. Nary, Vandervoort J. C, Ba8kingridge. 

Darling Charlen C, /. Studdifbrd P. P., Larobertsville. 19 min; 39 cht ; «^2a. 

SuMMABT. SSmiaUten; 90 liceotiatei ; 85 churches; 13,510 cominunicaots. 

Dutch Reformed. CUusis of JVHo Brunswick^ 15 mioisters; 14 churches; 
1,467 communicants; 1,544 farailies; 6,867 persons reported, Clasiis of Bergen, 18 
ministers ; 14 churches ; 460 communicants ; 583 families ; 8,816 persons reported. 

Baptists. Part of Warwick Asaociaiioni J. Fletcher, of Duckertown, Corres- 
pondent; New Jersey^ Joseph Sheppard, Mount Holly; and Central Association. In 
all, 84 churches^ 21 ministers ; 2,824 communicants. 

Methodists. Part of Philadelphia Cof\ference. Next meeting at Philadelphia, 
April 18, 1B81, West Jersey District Henry White, Presiding Elder. 7,285 members. 
East Jersey, C. Pitman, Presiding Cider ; 3,445 members.— In all, 10,730. 

EpiscoPALiAirs. Right Rev. Johiv Croes, D. D. Bishop, and rector of Christ 
Church, New Brunswick. Meeting of the Convention last Wednesday in May ; Rer. 
JoHif Cross, Jr., New Brunswick, Secretary. Clergy, 20. 



Pexmsylvama was rranted by charter, hy Charles II. to William Penn, in March, 1681. 
In 1682, Penn, with 2,000 settlers, mostly like himself, Friends, arrived, and laid out 
Philadelphia. He established a friendly Intercourse with the Indians, which was not 
interrupted for more than 70 years. P^ulation in 1790, 434,878 ; in 1800, 602,548 ; in 
1810, 81Ci,091 ; in 1820, 1,049,449 ; ia 1830, 1,846,242. Square mUes, 48,950. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of Philadelphia. 

Presbytery of Pkiladelphia, 
Aikman Alexander, m., Florida 

Barnes Albert, Philadelphia. , 

Bovd Alexander, Newtown. Green Ashbel, d. d. ll. d., w, burgh. 
Belville Robert B., Hartsville. c, Philadelphia. Kennedy Oeorgfe W. 

Biggg JVutmas J., Frankford. Grier John W., Morgantown. Latta Wm., Warren Tavern. 
Bnrtt John, to. c, Deerfield, N. J. Grant John L., Philadelphia. Lawrence S., Greenwich, N.J. 
Bacon Wm., «. «., Philadelphia. Glourester John. McAuley Thos., D. D. Lt. O. 

Carll Buckley, «o. c, Bridgeton, Hoff Brogun. Philadelphia. 

We>i, N. J. Hughes B. P.. w,c., N. Y. City. McCalla W. L., Philadelphia. 

Randier George, Kensington. Hoover Charles, Philadelphia. McFarland A., Pro/l, Cariisle. 
Dashiell A. H., sa., PbiUutelphiftiUmmil Hugh. McEwen George. 
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Nassau C. W., 10. c. Montgom- Martin S., D. D., Cbanceftird. WiUiain,wn J., Hfig;f!r^Gwm Mi 

er^ Square. Maeraw J., d. d., Kidiig Sun, Williamsou M'Kiiigfai, CarluJe. 

bourse J., 8. s.f Snow Hill, Md. Md. Willtainson Mose^, /. 

Qtborne Kihan, Fairfield, N. J» Morrison A. G., Unionvllle. iniii.a7; L5; ebs 4»\ eon.3,313. 
Polls Georre C, Pbiiad«*lpliia. Perkins i. D., ic. c, CoatesvMle. 

Pa^lerson isimes, Do. Parker Sannu«^l, Peach BoiUnq. Pittbytery o/Himtmgioa, 

Parker A. H., %o. c, Do. Quay Aiidenion. /. Adams J. B., / , Millersio^n. 

Parvin T., to, c, Buenos Ayres. Sauiple N. W.. 10. c, Strosburg. Hish(>|. Garry, Clear6eldiowD. 
I*riiUz George,/. While Rolwri, Cochrauville. Coulter John^ Waterlbrd. 

Potls Th«Hn)biluii, L Wallace John, /. Cotli»i8 B. K., i., MilleratowD. 

Russell J. T., Gm. Ag,. Pbil'a. Wan ell William B., I. Gnlbraitb Jas., Hollidayxburg. 

Ramsay W., m., Bombay, East Min. 94 ; L 4 ; cbs. 36; eom. 4,033. Gray George, Waierkm. 

Indies. Hutchinson John, MiflAiiitown. 

Ruuer Lindley C, /. Presbytery o/Cartisle, Hill Samuel, Union Furnace. 

Sleel Robert, Jeukintown. Buchanan Jiiiiies, Green (7astle. Linn James, Bellefbule. 

Skinner T, H., D. d., Philadel. Calhcarl Robert, o. d., York. Pcei»les John, Huntingdon. 
SmitH John, Chester. Denny David, Chambeniburg. Thompson James, Alexandria. 

Scoti J. W., 10. c, Pbiladelphia. Duffieid Oeoirge, Carlisle. Siuart William, Boiiktburg. 

Smith James, Do. Dewiti Wm. R., H<«rrisbuiy. Woods JiHnes S., I^wisiown. 

Sanford Joseph, Do. Fullerion M. L.,HHgenttowu,Md.Min. 11^ L 3; chs. 33; eom.3^63. 

Smith Eklward, L Grier R. S., Emiiieiisburg. 

Smith Robert H.. /. Galloway John 'J\, /. Presbytery 0/ NortkumberhuL 

Williamson C, Woodbury, N. Jlrwiu J F., Liverpool Bryspn John, Milion. 

Winchester S. G , Philadelpliia. Kennedy R., «. « , M'Connels- Barber D. M., a. $., Jersey Shortk 
Watson James C, /. burg. Grier J«>hn H., l)o. 

BUK45i 1.10; chs. 92; com. 7,186. Keller L,#.«., William8port,Md. Hood Thomas, Lewi8bui|[. 

Knox James, /. Henderson S., s s , Danville. 

Predtytervof New Castk. MX]louaughy D., Genysborg. Junkin G.. ic. c, Gerinantowo. 
Barr Joseph,'Williamstown. M'Ginley A. A., Fannettsburg. Kirkpatrick Dav., Miiioii. 
Bover Sieplien, York. Moody John, Shippensbure^. I^ewers J., s. «., / , Berwick. 

Babbit Amzi, Salisbury. M'Clelland A., Prqf.^ New Monlginnery W. B., min., Little 

Douglass Orson, Marietta. Brunswick, IS. J. Rocit, Arkansas, 

thckmson R. W., Lancaster. 3t Knight John, Chamhen<barg. Moore James W., misi.f LHtle 
Davis Reuben H., /. M'Kiniey Daniel. Bedford. Kock, Arkansas. 

Finney William, Churchville. M*Geehan Alexander, 10. c. Montgomery John, /. 

Graham Robert, New London McLean D. V., /. Montgomery Sanioel, /. 

> Roads. Neill W , D. D., Agmt, Philadel. Patterson Jotin B., naBvillc. 

Grier John N. C, /., Forks of Niblock J., Mouih of Juniata. Paiiner Joiteph, WiNiamsport. 

Brandy wine. Nevins J W., /. Patterson Matthew B. 

Houston William P., Columbia. Paxton W., d. d., Millerstown. Power Wm. R., /. 
LatDiF. A., Mount Pleasant. Snodgrass James, Hanover. Smith Wii/iam R.^ Suf^ff. 
Latta James, Black Horse. Sharon James R., Paxloo. Mio. 13} L 5; chs. IS} eoa. IjM. 

Love T., Lower Braodywine. Williams Jtishua, w. c. 

Synod oj Ptttsburg, 

Presbytery of Allegheny, Snnlh David, s. s. Presbytery of Washinf^ton, 

Boyd Abraham. Butler. Tait Samuel, Mercer. Anderson John, d. d., BuffakM 

Bracken Rnd, Harmoor. Mia. 16 ; L 1 ; chi 31 ; eom. 1,865. Post Office. 

Core John, Hulinsburgn. Anderson William C, /. 

Coulter John. Butler. Presbytery of Redstone. Anderson Jamt^, L 

Glenn John, /., Cenlreville. Agnew J. Homes, Uniontowa. Campbell Richard, L 
M'Garrack R.,i0i;.,(yallen8burgh.B«rclay David, s. s. Cratt v Thomas, L 

May H., 10. c, Franklin. Brooks Ash, Clarksbui^, Va. Dodd Cephas, Amit^. 

Blunson John, CantreviUe. Barret Elisha D., Jefferson. EHiot David, WashingtoiL 

Hoore John, Waxford, Davis Thomas, Blairsville. HerveyJaraes, Wheeling, Va. 

Riggs Cyrus, Venango Furnace. Dunlop Matthew, l.^ Kiltaning. Hoge Thomas, Washington. 
Rcdick John, Freeport. Ewing Robert F., /., Somerset, ttervev David, Mt. Pleasant 

Mia. la; K 1 ; ofas. !& } eom. 9,011 Fairdiild A . G., Smithfield. Hawkins John, /. 

Graham Jamea, i*Htaburg« Lindly Jaccib, w. t^ Flafs at 

Presbytery of Erie. Gutherie James, Connelsville. Grave Creek, Va. 

Aldeu Tiin^ Pres. Meadville. Henderson Joeeph W., w, c, Loughran C.j 10. c, Sparta. 
Anderaoo Thomas, Franklin. Harper Joseph, w. c. Macurdy Elisha, Briceland't 

Alexander James, Greenville. Heniy Robert. Greensburg. Cross Roads 

BiwiiQell Wdls, Meadville. Johnston R., Rankin's P. Office. M'Cluskey J., W. Alexandria. 

Okaee Amos, to, e., Oilcreek. Jtthnston WrlKam, Brownsville. M'Kennan J. W.. W. LibertjTi 
Condk Ira, Georgelovi'n. Kirkpatrick John H., Armab. Reed S., «?. c, Wwihin^on. (Vt. 

Chamberlain Pierce, w. e. Laird Francis, MurraysviHe. Scoit Geo. M., Hodistown. 

Poolittle Giles, North East. M'Candless Alex., Jacksoni^itle. Stockton J., OtMS Oreek ViO. 
^aton Johnston, Pah^tew. MTarren S., New Alexandria* Smith Jame», /. 

Haaienger Peter, WateHbrd. Power James, D. d., w. c. Wylie Wm., Wheislfw^, V^ 

Haflipaon Georgie H., L Patterson A. O., Mi. Pleasant Min. 15 ; L « ; chs, 38 { oosi. 9^ 

Lyon George A., Erie. Reed John, Indiana. 

ArKenney D., Prof, t .#., Mead- Smith Jesse, Do. Pretbytery of OWt>, Pa. 

vtlle. Swan Samuel. Ltgoaier. Andrews John, «. «., PHtshog* 

M'Cready Absalom, H«UtbjEUfg. Vcnemen George. Allen Moses, Kaonon. 

Marcy Bradlbrd, w. e. Min. 93; 1. 3; ehs 98; em, 9,«H Beer Thomai, i.p Pilfsbiiif . 
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Brown Matlhftw, d. d., Prat. ^ffrr$ WiUUtm, Heirtotuville. Rav Jam«s D., Economy. 

Cannmihur^. Jeimtni^ Samtud C. Piilabanr. Rahttoo Samuet, D. D., Parki- 

Baird ThoniM D., Pillsbarr. McMillan Jobo, d. d., w. c, Ca- snii'ii Ferrv. 
Cartpbell Alao D., w, e^ rhts- nonthurir- Raiberturd Robert, 10. c, 

h\Kf. Mercer fioyd, «. c^ Washing- Stockton J«iiieph, «. «. 

Ciuiiinigham John K., «. «. ton. Smith William, t. t,, CaoaBi* 

Coon Jacob, /., CaiKMwburg. B1'D«>nnl<l Andrew, 10. c. bur|r. 

Hermu Francis, d. d., Piiisburg MMivaine William R.. Pittsburg Swil\ Elisha P., Pittsburg. 
HaL<M*v Luther, Pro/*., Pitlsburg.Paiiprton Joseph, tox., Pitl8borg.Si**ven8 David, to. c. 
Hamilton Alfred, Piiutiurg. Patterson liobert, «. «., Pitts- Woods William, Ftttsborg. 
Joyce John, 10. e., Pittsburg. bmrg, Mio. S5 ; L 3 ; ehs. » ; com. 3jm, 

EpiscopALiANi. Right Rev. William Whits, D. D. Bishop, Senior of the 
American Episcopal Church, presiding in the House of Bishops. Right Rev. Hk»bT 
U. Onderdon K, Assistant Bishop. Meeting of the Convention, on the third Tuesday 
of Mav. Secretary, Rev. William H. De Lancet, D. D. Provost of Uie Unfver^ 
sity 01 Pennsylvania. Clergy, 60. 

Dutch REFomMso. Particukw Synod of JVew Fork, Gassis of Phfladelphit. 
6 ministers ; 6 churches ; 1,014 communicants reported ; 947 families ; 2,856 memben 
of congregations. J. C. Sears, Philadelphia, Clerk. 

Associate Synod. Presbyteries of Philadelphia, Chartiers, and Allegheny. 18 
ministers; 89 congregations settled and vacant; 1,345 fitmiHes; 4,180 commtn^ctBts. 
Next meeting at Canonsburg, Pa. on the 2d Wednesday of May, 1831. Rev. Andrew 
Heron, Lexington, Ya. Synodical Clerk. 

Evangelical Lutherans. This denomination is moi^ numerous in Pennsyl* 
▼ania, than in any other State. There are two synods. East and West Pennsylvania. 

German Reformed Church. East Pennsylvania Classis, 18 ministers; 61 
congregations. West Pennsylvania, 16 ministers ; 69 congregations. Lebanon Classis, 
11 ministers; 40 congregations. Susquehanna Classis, 14 ministers; 57 congregations^ 
2lon Classis, 14 mini^rs ; 55 congregations. 

United Brethren. They have about 15 congregations in Pennsylvania* and 
probably 3,000 members. 

Friends. ^There is a large number in this State. Probably 75,000. 

Baptists. 10 assocbtions ; 134 churches; 96 ministers; 7,561 communicMili. 8% 
Williams, Pittsburg, Correspondent 

Methodists. Philadelphia Coitferen/re^ t d istr ict s ; about 50 preachers; 8300 
members. PitUburg Conference^ 5 districts; 89 preachers; 22,690 members. Next 
meeting at Uniootown Pa. Aug. 80, 1881. 



9elatnarr. 

The first Eurrpean settlement in this State, was formed by Swedes and Finns, in 
1627 ; in 1655, the colony was taken from the Swedes by the Dutch. After the conquest 
of New York by the English, in 1664, tt was placed under the jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment of New YoiHk. In 1682, the country was granted to William Penn. In July 1776, 
a distinct government was formed. Population hi 1T90« 59,094 ; in 1800, 64,278 ; in 
1810, 76,672 ; in 1820, 7^749 ; in 1830, 76,789. Square miles, 2,068. 

PRESBYTE&IANS. 
Synod of Philadelphia, 

Part of the Presbyteries of New Gilbert E. W., Wilmingioa. Russel A. JC, Newark. 

Castk and Lewes. Mitchelmore John, Lewes. Strong Ashbel, L. Dover. 

Adair Robert, Wilmington. Mustard C. H., s. s., Laurel. Wilson Jo>«(>ph, MiddkHowo, 

Bell Samuel, St. George's. M'Cachran, K. M., to. c, Wil- 9 min ; 11.; 8 cIm ; 1300 com, 

Didiey John Mw, Newcastle. mingtoo. 

EPISCOPALIANS, Convention meets on Saturday, next prece^ng 2d Monday bi 
June. Mr. Evan H. Thomas, New Castle, Secretary. Clergy 6. 

Baptists. Delaware Association, 1829. S. W. WooKbrd, Cooch's Bridge^ Corree- 
pQDdent 9 ministers, 9 churches, 520 comrnunicants. 

Methodists. Philadelphia Conference, Delawne tNstrict Dfttid Diitey» Vtt* 
iiditag Elder. 16 praechen; 12,804 membets. 
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In 1682, Maryland wm ^n^nted by Charles I. of England, to Sir George Calvert, Lord 
Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, and an eminent statesman. His eldest son directed the 
afl^rs of the province for forty years, as proprietor. His brother, Leonard Calvert, the 
first Governor, commenced a settlement with about 200 persons, in 1634. A free tolera- 
tion of religion was established, and a system of humanity practised in regard to the 
Indian tribci, 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of Philadelphia. 

Pari of the Presbutery of L^wes, BreckcnriHge John, Ballimore. Morrison (Seorge, Baltimore. 
Campm*!! AI^Tt., ropiartown. Derker John, jr., /. Mntlsoti Rnocli, w. e. 

Laird Rub. M., s. «., PrinceHi Glciidy J(»bn, D. d^ w. e,, Bal- Nniia Wm., Bahiuiore. 

Anne. timore. Oshorn 'I'rumau. w. c, 

Mnore Joshua, «.«., Chiirrhill. Hubbard Austin O., Taney- Patterson Nicholas, to. c. 
Slemons John B,^«. s., Princess town Stevens William A., L 

Anne. Knox Samuel, to c, Frederick. Sprole William T., L 

M'Kay William. /. William^ Stephen, L 

Pretbyten/ of Baltimore. Musgrave George W., L 11 mio ; 6 L; 1,058 com. 

Aonaii W. C, Brown's Mills, Pa.M'Cullough John W., tr. c. 

Episcopalians. Right Rev. Wm. M. Stone, D. D. Bishop. Convention meeti 
on Wednesday in Trinity week. Mr. Richard M. Hall., Baltimore, Secretary. 
Clergy 57. 

German Reformed. Classis of Maryland, 9 ministers. Next meeting at Middle* 
town, Frederick Co. Md. on the fourth Sabbath ailer Easter, 1831. 

Baptists. Baltimore Association. John Healy, Baltimore, Correspondent. 12 
ministers; 15 churches; 680 communicants. Salisbury Association. Daniel DviUj 
Salisbury, Correspondent. 8 ministers ; 16 churches ; 445 communicants. 

Methodists. Baltimore Conference. Meeting at Washington, D. C. March 16, 
1831. Baltimore District Christopher Frye, Presiding Elder. 22 preachers; 
14,841 members. Northumberland District, (partly in other States.) D. Steele, 
Presiding £lder« 15 preachers; 4,009 members. Carlisle District. W. Hamilton, 
Presiding Elder. 20 preachers; 6,628 members. Cumberland District N. Wilsoi^ 
Presiding Elder* 19 preachers; 4,614 members. Rockingham District J«me8 
Watts, Presiding Elder. 17 preachers, 4,592 members. 

Roman Catholics. There are between thirty and forty Ca^olic churches in this 
State. There are five chapels in Baltimore. One of them is a splendid cathedral, capt- 
ble of containic^ 1,500 persons. There are from 15 to 20 priests in Baltimore, and 
11,000 laity. There are several floiKishing schools, and Colleges. This ia tiie li^tro- 
politan See of the United States. James Whitsfield, Archbishop. 



'Bi^ttitt oe Coltimtif ji. 

This District contains an area of ten miles square. It was ceded to the United States, 
by Maryland and Virginia in 1790, and is under the immediate government of CongresS' 
The city of Washington, which is included within this district, became the seat of gor- 
emment of the United States hi 1800. Population in 1800, 14,098 ; in 1810, 24,028 ; hi 
1820, 88,080. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Presbifterv ofDisl. Cotumbia. Campbell John N., «. «., Alba- Mines J., s. «., Rockville, Bid. 

Andersion Wm^ / , Washington, ny, N Y. M'Vean, J., /., Georgetown. 
Brackeiiridge T., /., Do. Dauforth J N.,».«., Washington. Pott Reuben^ Washington. 

Brackenridge J., «. «., Do. Guriey R. R., to. c. Do. Skinner I. L^ D&. 

Batch S., d d., Georgetown. Harrison Elias, Alexandria. Walton W. C., Alexandria. 

Baker Danl. Savannah, Ga. Laurie J., d. d., Washington. U mia ; 5 1; 9 ehs } 996 coo. 
Collins Stephen, /., Washington. 

Episcopalians. Clergy 5 ; belonging to the Diocese of Maryland. 

Baptists. Colun^bia Association. S. Cornelius, Alexandria, Correspondent \^ 
ministers; 18 churches; 1,658 communicants. 

Methodists. 1,400 members. Part of Baltimore Conference, and Potomftc Oisdiet 
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The fint permanent settlement made in America, was formed in Jamestown, Va., 1607, 
by 105 adventurers from England. The country was named Virginia, in honor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The early history of the colony is replete with interesting and afiecting inci- 
dents. The government of the colony was first administered by a council of seven per- 
sons, afterwaros by a Governor, appointed by the crown. Square miles, 64,000. Popu- 
lation in 1790, 747,620 ; in 1800, 886449 ; in 1810, 974,622 ; in 1820, 1,066,866. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
St/ nod of Virginia, 

Preibyttry of WinchetUr* Anderson Robert N., L Blain John S.. I, 

Black J.. 10. c, Shefiberdstown. Burweli Robert, /. Campbell Wm. G., w. e,, Bellt- 

Bro¥m Jamn M., Martinsburg. Bowman K., CbnrlotlesviUe. burg. 

Fool William H., Romney. Cochran Ltaac, Old Concord. Calhoon William, Staonton. 
Hill Wm., D. D., Winchester. Davidson John w. c. Calfooon N. W., «. »., Douglass 

Hall Robert, «. «., Warrenton. Howe Norval D., L F. O. 

Rulcbinson E. C, m., Leesburg. Hurd S., /., Scotuville. Diiltor. Francis, /. 

Kdox John, w, c.f Warrenton. Hart Andrew, L Davidmn A. R., «. «., Lexington. 

Lodor John. «.«., Woodstock. Hamersly Wm., /. Ewing J<ihn D., FaitcyhiU. 

Uatlhews William C, /. Jackson Matthew W., 10. r. Hendren John, Staunton. 

Riddle David H., Winchester. Kirkpatrick John, Langbome's. Houston 8Hm., Natural Bridge. 
Scott Wm. N., «. «., Petersburg. Leacn J. H.C., «r. c, Farmville. Harrifion Joseph. 
Thornton F.^ Thornton's Gap. Lee H, w. c, Lunenburg C. H. Kerr Jas.. u* c, Kenhawa C. H. 
TiMtou Septimus, <. «. Mitrheli James, Liberty. Kilpatrick A. W., Harrixoiiburg. 

WilliamKon W^<.«.,Middlebui^.McLean, w. e. Morrison J mes, Brownsburg. 

Wilson S. B., Frederickitburg. MetcaifAllen D., to c. M'Farland Francis, (ireen%'ille. 

Hmio; 11; 1,127 com; 32 chs. Proctor D. C, to. c, Farmville. M'Klhenny John, Lewisburg. 

Pollard Wm. H., L Paiite James, /. 

PrttbyUry ttf East Htmmtr. Paul Isaac, Covesville. Rufiner Henry, 10. c, Lexington. 

Annstroiig Wm. J., Richmond. Paul J., Loviiigston. Speece C, u. i> , Staunton, 

fiartlett Francis, IP. c. Rice John H., D. D., Prof, Smith Joseph, Staunton. 

Converse A., Ed. Sou. Rel. Tel. Prince Edward C. H. Vanlear J. A., « «., Douglas P. O. 

Curtis J. C., w. e.f Powhatan. Read C, Charlotte C H. Willson J. C, s. «., Staunton. 

Hamner James G., w. c. Reid Wm. S., Lynchburg. Willson Wm., Mount Sidney. 

Kollock Shepard K., Norfolk. Russell DanM S., w. c, Liberty. min.SO ; L 4; chs. 3() ^ com 3,145. 
McLaughlin iCdward, chaplain. Royal John, /. 

Nimmo Joseph, to. c. Smith Henry, /. Presbytery of Abingdon, 

Silliman J., New Kent C. H. Teuny R., «. «., Charlottesville. Bovell S.. «. «., Abingdon. 
Smith John C., Portsmouth. White W. S., Nottoway C. H. Crawford G. M., to. c., Abingdon. 
Taylor Stephen, Richnnond. Wharey Jas., Goochland C. IL Holt David R., to. c, Do. 

13 min ; 8 chs : 9^ com. Walt John S., /. JkPEwen Alexander, Do. 

31 min; 101; 37 chs; 1,634 com. M'lntyre Dugald, Pleasant Hill. 
Pretbyiery of West Hanover. Ogden Thomas A., s. t, 

Armistead S., Rough Creek Cb. Presbytery of Lexington. Painter George, s. s. 
Arwustead Jesse £(.,lf aysville. Baxter G. A., D. D., L^ungton. Wallace John H., s. s. 
Armistead S. Brown Henry, /. 8 min. ; 11 chs. ; 670 com. 

Episcopalian's. Right Rev. Richard Chai^nino Moors, D. D., Bisbcm and 
rector of the Monumental Church, Richmond. Right Rev. William Meade, D. D., 
Assistant Bishop, Millwood, Frederick County. Meeting of the Convention on the third 
Thursday in May. John G. Williams, &chmond, ^cretary. Clergy, 45. 

Baptists. Number of Associations, 19; churches, 337 ; ministers, 192; commuid- 
eants, 38,940. 

Methodists. Next meeting of the Virginia Conference at Newborn, N. C, Feb. 16, 
1881. James River District, Lewis Skidmore Presiding Elder. Meherrin District, John 
Early, Presiding Elder. Norfolk District, Thomas Crowder, Presiding Elder. Roanoke 
Bistrict, Benjamin Devany, Presiding Elder : in all 77 Preachers, 27,947 members. 



i^ortfi Carolina. 

The first permanent settlements in this State were about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. North Carolina was long united under the same government with South 
Carolina. In 1727, it was formed into an entirely distinct province. Population in 1790» 
398,961 ; in 1800, 478,108 ; in 1810, 656,500 ; in 1820, 688,829. Square milea> 43,800. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of North Carolina, 

Presbytery of Concord, 1 829. Presbytery of FnyeUeviUe. Hollister Ed ward, to. c, Oxford. 
Brndtthaw C., to. c, Ashville. Bmbstno Williain, /. Hunt Thomas P , « «., Raleigh. 

Chapman R. H., D. D.,u).c.f M'luiyre D., «. «., Queensdale. Harding: N. H., to. c, Oxford. 

Anhviile. M'Qu«»<»n A., s. «., Do. Mitchell K., Pi-o/., Chapel HiH 

Cahlwtell Robert L,, L M'f ntvre J , s. »., Randalkville. Montgomtry A. D., s. #., Dan- 

Fr<*emau J O., «o. c, Raleig;h. M'Miilan M., Tv■on^s Store. ville, Va. 

Froiiiis Siephen> Bethany. MMverColin,to'c., Fayeltevdle. MTheeters W., d. d., to. c, 

Gould Daniel, Tabor. M'lver, Alexander, /. Raleigh. 

Hall William A., Mocksville. M'Doufald A-, Averasborough. Neil W., s. «., Murfrecshoroagli. 
Kirkpatrirk J. J., /. Peacock William, EMiiiburfl^. Osborn Michael, Newbern. 

Kerr H M.^to. c, Rutherford- Rice Archibald, Philadelphus. Plumer W. S., to. c, Roanoke 

Uiwu. Stanford S.. s. «., Duplin C. H. Bridge. Va. 

Kilpatrick J. D.. Mnum Moume. Tate Robert, Rockfi^Oi P. O. Penick Daniel A., s, «., Milton. 
Morrison R. H , Charloite. min. JO } 1. 8 } eht. 40; ooai.9,319L Pickard J H , Bn>wn'« Store. 

M'Ree Jannea, d. i»., Concord. Paisley i!$amuel, Cedar Gtovp. 

Pkarr Henry N., Beattie's Ford. Presbytery of Orange. Paivley W., *. »., Oreeosboroogh. 
Pharr W. S., to. c Charlotte. Caldwell Joseph, D. D., Pre$,, Ruttsell Robert D., L 
Robinson John. Concord. Chupel Hill. Smith S. H., *. «., Oak Grove. 

R«nktH Jfsse, to. c, Salisbury. Caruthers E. W., Greessboro'. WitberafNion J., HiHsborough. 
Silliinan John, Morgantown. Chavis John, /., Weatherby Jas., Waabinfftoo. 

Siafford James, Sababury. Curric K. R, Mason Hall. Wcller Sidnev, v. c. Halifax. 

Sparntw Patrick I., Lincolnlon. Douglas J. W., Richmond, Va. Wilaoo A., WiUiamsbomudi. 
Watson Snmuel L.,Sie*'l Creek. Ferrile George, /. min. 96; 1. 4 1 cfa8.34 } oom.l^li 

VITilUon John M., Morrison's Graves E, «. <.,Ck>v«r Garden. 

Taji yard. Graham Samuel L., Bulk>cka. 

Wilhamaon Joha, Hopewell. Goodrich H. P., Pro/. Prince 
Williamson S., N. Providence. Edward C. H., Va. 
Watts Leander A., L Gay A. W.. to.c. Wilkesboroucfa. 

min. SI ; 1. 3 ; 53 ehs.; 1^4 com. Hatch L. D., to. c, Wrightsviite. 

EpTscopAL.iAif«. Bishop. Meetings «f comrention 3d Thunday 

in May. E. L. Winslow, Fayetteville, Secretary. Clergy, 11. 

LuTHEmANs. North Carolina Synod. 16 ministers ; 45 congregations ; 1,868 com- 
municantfl. 

Baptists. 14 associations; 272 churches; 189 ministers; 15,530 commHnictsts. 
W. P. BiDDJLE, Newbern, Correspondent. 

Methodists. Part of Virginia Conference. Neuse District Joseph C. Arson, 
Preading Elder. Yadkin District. Moses Brock, Presiding Elder. Preadters S2; 
members 12^641. 

United Bkethhsit. 4 congregations ; 1,727 members. 



SotttYi CaroUtiJi. 

In 1663, the territory, which now comprises the Staites of North and Sootii Carofini, 
and the greater part of Georgia, was granted by Chailes il. to the Earl of Clarendon and 
seven others, who were constituted proprietors. The Colony was named Carolma, and 
the government was vested in the hands of the proprietors. The first governor elected 
under the constitution was in 1775. Population in 1790, 249,073 ; in 1800« 845,591 ; iA 
1810, 415,115 ; in 1820, 502,741. Square miles 30,080. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia. 

Presbytery of Charleston Union. Ro^rs Zabdiel, Charleston. Erwin J. M., *. *., King's Tree. 

Brown Joseph, Charleston. Roid George, Do. Uarnngton J., «. s., Sumterville. 

Buist Arthur, Do. White Elipha, Do. James R. W.,Bradleyville. 

Campbell Jas., /., Do. 11 min.; 1 L; 5 chi. ; 701 com. Morgan N. K., 8priiigville. 

Dirkmn J., «o. c, Do. Means R«ibert, Wmn^iorcMigli. 

Gildersleeve B,, £d, Ch, Obs, Presbytery of Harmony, MTarlaud J., «.»., Chesterfield 

Charleston. Blodget C., /., Rice Creek C. H. 

Leiand A. W., n. d., Charleston. Sprine[s. JM^Ewen John, /., SumtenriHe. 

BfDowell W, A., D. d., Do. BrearW Wm., Winn^wroqgh. Powers Urias, s. s., Cheraw. 

Palmer B. M., d. d., Do. Boy^ Ijhas. R., /., Do. Rennie John, s. «.. Columbia. 
P«hBerikiward,WsJl«rboroi«kJ>»mSaBii«i8.y«.j.,€andeB. 13mi»^«X;^Uhs^a< W Bs<P 
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Presbytery of Bdhd, Pretbyterv of 8(mth Carolina. Humphreys David, Rock Mills. 

Adams J. S., Crowder's Creek. Barr W. H., d. d., Abbeville Kennedy J. L., Poolsville P. O. 

Daoies J. B.j Cheslerville. C. H. Kennedy J. B., to. c, Huntington. 

Davies John L. R., w. c. Black Cater R. B., Calhoun's Mills. Kirkpatrick A., s. «., Milton. 

Stock's P. O. Carlisle William, L Means Willam, /. 

Davies W. B., I, Crowder's Dickton H.. Abbeville C. H. Ross A. W., w. c, Pendleton, 

Creek. Dickson Michael, PoolsvUle. Old C. H. 

Gray Daniel L., Meansville. Dupree B. D., Pickens C. H. Reid H., to. c, Calhoun's Mills. 

Johnston Cyrus, Yorkville. Davis Samuel, w. c. M min. ; 3 1 ; 29 chs. ; 2,445 com. 

Stafford Jas. B., Cheslerville. Foster Aaron, w. c, Pendleton, 

Walker R. B„ Brattonsville. Old C. H. 

Williams A., Hopewell P. O. Gray Daniel L^ L 

8 min.; 11.; 19 chs.; 1,719 com. Haslet David, Varennes. 

Associate Synod. CaroUruu, 8 ministers ; 24 congregations ; 632 families; 1,286 
communicants. 

EpiscoPALiAirs. Right Rev. Nathanisl Bowen, D. D., Bishop and rector of 
St Michael's Church, Charleston. Convention meets second Wednesday in February. 
Rev. F. Dalcho, Charleston, Secretary. Clergy, 34. 

Baptists. 6 associations; 159 churches; 131 mimsters; 12,816 communicants. 
Rev. W. Riley, Charleston, Correspondent 

^ Methodists. South Carolina Conference, Charleston District, W. Capers, Pre- 
siding Elder; Saluda District, Robert Adams, Presiding Elder; Columbia District, 
Wm. M. Kennedy, Presiding Elder ; Lincdnton District, H. Spain, Presiding Elder. 
In all, 64 preachers, 25,114 members. 

Lutherans. Synod of South Carolina, and adjacent States. 11 ministers, 1,300 
communicants. 

Papists. Bishopric of Charleston, Rt Rev. JoHir Exgland, D. D., Bishop. 
There are hut few churches. 



The first English settlement of Georgia was formed in Savannah, in 1783, by Gen. J. 
£. Oglethorpe, together with 160 persons. Of all the thirteen States which belonged to 
the Union at the time of the declaration of independence, this was the last settled. Popu- 
lation in 1790, 82,648; m 1800, 162,686; m 1810, 262,483; m 1820, 340,989. Square 
miles, 58,200. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Pctrt of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, 

J*resbytery of Georgia. Brown J., d. d., Mount Zion. Pharr Edward, w. c, Jefferson. 
Alexander Thomas, to. c. Beman Carlisle P., Do. Patterson James C, Macon. 

Blodget H. M., «. «., Savannah. Boggs John, to. e. Richards William B., s. s. 

Clinton L.,«. »., Waynesborough.Churcb A., d. d., Pres.^ Athens. Reid H., ». »., Greensborough. 
M' Whirr Wm., to. c, Ricebo- Chamberlain R., s. s., Forsyth. Stiles Jos. C, s. »., Savannah. 
rough. Cassels S. J., w, c, Waynes- Stratton Jesse, to. c, Madison. 

Olcott J. S., to. c.f Savannah. borough. Scott Thomas F.. /. 

PrvOt H. 8.f to. c.f St. Mary's. Cummins F., ic. c, Greensboro'. Talmage Samuel K., Augusta. 
Pratt Nathaniel A., Darien. Goulding Thomas, d. d., Prof, Waddel M., d. d., to. c, Wil- 
Quarterman R., Riceborough. ColuinDia, S. C. linffton, S. C. 

8 min.; 4 cha.; 771 com. Gambee Jas., s. s., M'Donough. Waddel Isaac W., /., Decatur. 

Harrison John, «. s.. Jefferson. Winston D. M., to. c, Darien. 

Presbytery of HopeweU. Hoyt Nathan, Wasbineton. Wilson J. 8., Lawrenceville. 
Alexander J. x. ,».<., Lexington. M'Alphin Robert, m., Jefferson. 23 min.; 3 L; 51 chs.; 2,263 com. 

Baptists. 12 associations ; 390 churches ; 206 ministers ; 31,797 communicants. 
H. O. Wyer, Savannah, Correspondent 

Episcopalians. Clergy, 3. Meeting third Monday in April. Edward F. Camp- 
bell, Augusta, Secretary. 

Methodists. Georgia Conference. Athens District, Thomas Sandford, Presiding 
Elder. Milledgeville District, WUliam Arnold, Presiding Elder. Savannah District, 
Josiah Evans, Presiding Elder. Columhus District, A. Harmill, Presiding Elder. Augusta 
District. 64 preachers, 27,038 members. 

Papists. There are Catholic churches at Savannah, Augusta, St. Mary's, Wilkes 
County, &c. 

voi^. III. 28 
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Mobile, in the southera part of Alabama, was settled looff since, by the Spanish ; jtt 
the territory which now wrma this State contained but a few civilized inhabitants benre 
181(K Alabama was erected into a territorial government in 1817 ; the inhabitants formed 
a constitution in 1819 ; and in 1820, it was admitted into the Union. Population hi 1820, 
127,901 ; in 1830, 309,502. Square miles, 50,800. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of 3ii8sissivpu 

Presbytery of Sottth Alabama. Hilibouse James, «. »., Greens- Newton Thomas, Ashville. 
Alexander Thomas. Seima. borough. Porter Francis H., Claiboiae. 

Cfmningham Jos. P., Havanna. Holman Robert, Washington. Preston D. R., m., Tallahassee, 
Cunningham R. M., D. D., s. »., Kerr James K., /. Florida. 

" Tuscaloosa. Kennedy R. W. B., Springfield. Sample A. H., L^ MonticeDo. 

Davis Thomas, /., Centreville. Murphy Murdoch, to. c, Mobile. Warren J. B., s. s., Mobils. 
Grav John H., Spriufffield. M'Millan Neil, «. «., Claiborne. 15 min. ; 8 L ; 99 «!& ; 853 oook 

Hadden Isaac, t. «., Claiborne. Martin James, m., Washington. 

Past of the Synod of West Tennessee, 

Presbytery of North Ahbama. Holmes Jamet, 2., Rogersville. Stuart T. C, m.. Cotton Gin 

Allan John, HunUville. Morrison S. H., «. «., Russelville. Port, Missouri. 

Ashbridge G. W., Tuscombia. M'Millan E., 10. c, Moulton. Walker Elam H., L 

Burr Intghy Courtland. Potter Wm., m.. Creek path, Wilson Hugh, m., Tuscumbia. 

Chamberlin W., m., Willstowo, Cherokee Nation. Wood Jo9M>h, «. <., Athens. 

Cherokee Nation. Root Timothy, /. 19 min. ; 3 L ; 16 cbs. ; 816 com. 

Campbell Alex. A., Wesley. Sloss James L., Florence. 

Episcopaliaxs. Clergy, 2. Convention meets 2d Thursday in Maj. Edwass 
Hajll, Mobile, Secretary. 

Baptists. 12 associations ; 21d churches ; 130 ministers ; 8,953 communicants. T. 
Barnes, Tuscaloosa, Correspondent. 

Methodists. Cahawaba District, (Mississippi Conference,) Eben Ream, Pre- 
siding Elder. Alabama District, J. H. Mellard, Presiding Elder. Huntsyille District, 
(Tennessee Conference,) J. Butcher, Presiding Elder. •2 preachers; 13,504 members* 

Papists. The Diocese of Mobile comprehends Alabama and West Florida. Right 
Rev. MiCHAEi* PoBTiKR, Bishop. 9 priests. An elegant cathedral at Mobile. 



The French formed a settlement at Natchez in 1716 ; in 1763, it was ceded to die 
English, with the rest of the French possessions east of the Mississippi. In 1798, the 
country was erected into a territorial government ; in 1817, into an independent Siate. 
Population in 1800, 8,850 ; in 1810, 40,352 ; in 1820, 75,448. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of Mississippi, 

Presbytery of Mississippi. Montgomery William, Fayette. Byington Cyrns, «., «.»., Cbo6 

Butler Zeb., s. »., Port Gibson. Potts Geoi^e, Natchez. taw Agency. 

Blair William C, tn., Memphis. Rickbow J., s. s., Green C. H. CaldwellHugh, m. 

Chase Benjamin, s. s. Smiley J., s. s., Centreville. Jewell Moses, /. 

Comfort Daniel, w. c, Memphis. Vancourt J. H., s. s., Kingston. Kingsbury C, m., s. s., Cdoinboi 

Coxe W., 10. c, Wooster, Ohio. 12 min.; 21.; 17 ehs. ; about 700 Patrick Hillery, w. c, Do. 

Fullenwider P., /., Jaynesville. com. Williams L. »., s. s., Do. 

Hutchinson John R., /., Rodney. Wright David, m., s. s. 

Marshall M. M., «. *., Mount Presbytery of Tombigbee. Wright A., »».,*.«., Winchester. 

Salus. Archibald T., s. s,, Colombus. 9 mia. ; 1 L ; 8 efaa. ; 944 coo. 
Moore George, «. «., Vicksburg. Allen Harrison, m. 

EpiscopAiiiANs. Clergy, 4 ; Convention, first Wednesday in May* J. W. Foori, 
Natchez, Secretary. 

Baptists. 3 associations ; 58 churches; 12 ministet^ ; 1,714 communicants. 

Methodists. Part of Mississippi Coitference, Washington District, B. Pitkin, 
Presiding Elder. Mississippi District, Thomas Griffin, Predding Elder. 23 preachers; 
5,918 members. 
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The State of Louisiana comprises die soudiern part of an eztensiye country, which 
was purchased by the United States of France, in 1803, for the sum of ^15,000,000. A 
French settlement was begun at Iberville in 1699. New Orleans was rounded in 1717. 
In 1812, Louisiana was admitted into the Union as an independent State. Population 
in 1810, 20,845 ; in 1820, 153,407 ; in 1830, 214,693. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of 3!Rssissippi, 

Part of the Prethutery of Mia- Dorrance J..ij.. E.BatonRouge. Montgomery John L., «. «., St 

tUnp^. Hacard S. H., /., New OHeans. Fraucisviile. 

Chamberlain J., d. d., f . t . Prer. Hunter SamM, to. c, Do. 4 min. ; 1 L ; 3 ehs. ; . 900 eom. 

Jaduou. 

EntooPALiAvs. Clergy, 3 

BArrint. 1 anoeiatloo \ 98 churches ; 14 ministers ; 1,081 eoramnnieftiits. B. C Bobert, Franklin, Cer- 



MxTHODisTS. Mistiuijfi dn^vrenee, Lonisiana District, W.Sterensoo, Presiding Elder. 6 preachers, 
1,573 membeia. 

RoMAiv Catholics. In Louisiana, the Roman Catholics have almost nndistnrbed pos ses sion. The 
State is divided into above twenty ecclesiastical parishes, most of which are provided with priosts. The 
Catlmlie ladies of Hvw Orleans uve recently erected a Chorch for public benefit, which cost $25,000. 
There are not many Protestant lurches in tlie State. There are numerous Convents and Nunneries. 



Hie earliest settlements in (his State were made between tiie years 1765 and 1770, by 
emigrants from North Carolina and Virginia. The country was included within the limits 
of North Carolina till 1790, when it was placed under a separate territorial government, 
under the name of the " Territory South of the Ohio ;" and in 1796, the inhabitants formed 
a constitution, and Tennessee was admitted into the Union as an independent State. 
F^ulation in 1800, 105,602 ; in 1810, 261,727 ; in 1820, 422,618. Square mUes, 40,000. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of Tennessee, 

Presbytery of Union. Montgomery Jefferson E., /. Glenn Rob't, w. c, Kings}x>rt. 
Anderson I., d. d., Maryville. Nelson T. H., s. s., Knoxville. Gallaher James, Ciocinnati. 
Anderson Thomas A., L Pope Fielding, «. s., Athens. King James, /., Blountviile. 

Butrick Dan'l S., «. «., Head of Pearson A., to. c, Phila., E.Ten. Morrison A. S., s.s., Do. 

Coosa, Cher, nation. Remley M. A., to. c, Phila., Pa. Mooney Arthur, L 

^wn Thomas, s. s., Kingston. Simrafl John G., /. Quillin William, to. c. 

Campbell John C, L Todd Charles W., /. Ross Fred. A., s, «., Kiogsport. 

Campbell Charles A., /. Vance A., «. «., Mouth of Tellico. 8 min. ; 5 J. ; 14 chs. ; 1^ com. 

Donlap Latten W., /. White G. S., to. o., Maryville. 

Bagleton E. M., s. «., Knoxville. Worcester Sam'l A., s. *., New Presbytery of French Broad. 
Hanbleton James, /. Echota, Cher, nation. Coffin C., D. D., Pres., Knoxville. 

Hargrave John T., /. 17 min. ; 11 1. ; 27 chs.; 2,065 com. Campbell John M., Dandndge. 

Hoyt Darius, Maryville. Dyke John, L 

Keith Andrew M., to. e. Presbytery of HoUton. Foster S., to. c, Knoxville. 

Keith William J., /. Bell Lancelet G., Jonesborougfa. Goss James H.. /. 

Likois John G., L Crawford John, L Uood Nathaniel, L 

M'Campbell W.A.,«.£.KnoxvilleJ>oak Samuel, d. d., to. c. M'Corkle F. A., Greenville. 

M'Gbee Alexander, to. e. Doak Samuel W., Greenville. Minnis William. 

Mandeville S., to. c, Maryville. Davis James, /. 6 min ; 2 1 ; 10 chs ; 833 com. 

M'NuU A. G., 10. c.f Do. Doak Samuel H., /. 

Synod of West Tennessee. 

Presbytery of West Tennessee. Hardin R., D. D., s. «., Columbia.Lanier Edmund, to. e. 
Brown Dimcan, d. d., s. s., Hume William, Nashville. Lindsley P., d. d., Pres. Nasb- 

Columbia. Hall T. J., «.«., Farmington. ville. 

Brooks J. H. s. s. Pula^. Henderson Robart, d. d., s. »., M'Leod Lewis, w. c, Franklin. 

Calvert S. W., *. *., Elkridge. Franklin. M'Connell S. W.,tox., Nashville. 

Edminstoo John H., L Jennings Obadiab, Nashville. Shaw Hugh, s. s., Columbia. 
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Shields James H.« w. c. Earleton Wm., Murfreesboro'. Pre»byteryof Wettem Dutriet, 

Stephenson J. W., D. D., a, a., Han John W., Gallatin. Chapnnan Robert H.; d. d., 

Columbia. M'Cwen E., a. a.f Fayetteville. Covington. 

15 min. ; 1 L ; 18 ehs. ; l^KO com. Maclin James, a. a., Do. Gillespie John, a. a., Pordyville. 

Newton Geo., a. a., Shelbyrille. Hodge Samuel, a. «., JacuuL 

Preabutery of Shiloh, Sloam John L., «.«., Carthage. Lynch Thomas, a. «., Paris. 

Alexander J., a. «., Readyville. Williams S. M.. /., Somerville. Weir David, a, «., Jackson. 

Bradshaw Amzi, «.«., Lebanon. 9 min. ; 1 1. ; 35 eba. ; ^0 com. 5 min. ; 11 ebs. ; 380 com. 
Bain J. R., m., Gallatin. 

LuTHXRAift. Tenneaaee Conference. 10 mioistert. 

Bapthts. 11 utociations; SMeharcbei; 141 miniiten; 11^971 communicants. 8. M. Gowan, Puis, 
Correspondent. 

Mbthooists. Pari* of Tenneaaee and HoUton Coftferencea, 

Districts. JVb. mem. Ab. preach. Pre. Elder, 
Nashville, 4,458 16 L. Garrett. 

Cumberland, 7,347 16 J. M. Hollaod. 

Richland, 4,738 15 J. M'Ferrin. 

Forked Deer, 6,389 30 T.Smith. 

Total, Districts, 7; members, 38,242; preachers, 1525. 
A small part of the preceding belong to the snrroundiDf States. 

CuMBKRLAif o PRXSBTTXRiAif s. There are probably from 70,000 to 90,000 individuals of this denoouna- 
tion, residing almost wholly in tlie States of Tennessee and Kentucky. They have now a Synod eonsistiof 
of several Presbyteries. Additions in 1829 to the number of communicants, about 3,500. 

There are probably smaller sects in Tennessee, particularly of Baptists, of which we have little 
knowledge. 



Districts. Ab. mem. 


JVb. preach. Pre. Elder. 


Greenville, 6,135 


13 S. Patton. 


Washington, 4,349 


SM J. Cnmming. 


AshviUe, 4,826 


11 WukS. MansoD. 



^v^fin^» a^rtrf tors. 

Baptists. 1 association ; S churches ; 3 ministers ; 88 communicants. BL Cunningham, Little Bock, 
Correspondent. 

MxTHooisTs. Missouri Conference. Arkansas District, Uriel Haw, Presiding Elder. 7 preaehen; 
983 members. 

There is one Episcopalian, perhaps three or four Presbyterian, and a few Roman Catholic ministers sod 
«bnrcbes in Arkansas. 



^imiiuvU 



Missouri formed a part of the extensive couDtry of Louisiana, which was purchased of 
France in 1S03. Though French settlements were commenced at St Louis and St Gen- 
evieve as early as 1764, yet at the time when the country was purchased it contained but 
few inhabitants. In 1804, it was erected into a territorial government In 1821, it was 
admitted into the Union as an independent State. Population in 1820, 66,586. Square 
miles, 60,300. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of Indiana, 

Presbytery o/Miaaouri. Carper Nicholas, L Lacy Wm. S., *. *., Dardenoe 

BaH John S., a. s., St. Louis. Donnel T.,New Caledonia P. O. Bridge P. O. 
Cbamberlin H., «. «., Boonville. Durfee T. R., a. a., Jones's Tan Nelson David, w. c. 
Cowan J. F., a. «., Jackson. Yard. PoUa Wm. 8., St Louis. 

Cochran W. P., «. a.f Columbia. M'Afee Robert, to. c. 10 min.; 1 1.; 17 chs. ; 605 com 

EriscoPALiAifs. Clergy, 3. 

Baptists. 9 associations; 111 churches; 67 ministers; 3,955 communicants. J. M. Peek, Rock l^mof, 
Correspondent. 

Mxthooists. Missonri Conference. Missouri District, Jesse Green, Presiding Elder. Cape Girardeao 
District, A. M'Alister, Presiding Elder. S3 preachers, 3,403 communicants. 

RoMAif Catholics. There are a number of priests, and several flourishing seminaries in the IKoeeseof 
Sl Loais. The Uishop is the Right Rev. Dr. Roaati. 



Itentuelts. 

The first permanent settlement of this State was begun on Kentucky river, in 1775* 
by Col. Daniel Boone. The country formed a part of Virginia, till 1790 ; in 1792, it was 
admitted into the Union as an independent State. Population in 1790, 73,677; in 1800, 
220,939 ; in 1810, 406,511 ; in 1820, 422,618. Square miles, 89,000. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of Kentucky, 

Presbutery of Elbenexer, Scott William, Bloomfield. Sneed S. K.; w. c, Danville. 

Foraythe Won. H., Cymhiana. ISmin.; I L; ISehi.; i;239eom. Wilson Samuel, Columbia. 
Oarrison Samuel Y.. Maj^slick. Yantes John L., L 

I/^un SamM.y tf. «., Washington. Presbytery of Muhlenberg. Youns^ John C, Pres. Centre 
Mines Thomas J. A., Maysvijje. Bowman J. H., w. c.,Ciarksville. Cou.^ Danville. 
M'Clung John, /., Do. Bard Isaac. Greenville. 13 min. ; 5 L ; 94 cht. ; S,696 com. 

Phillips Charles, Catlettsburg. Caldwell 1., t. «., Hopkinsvillo. 

Srailh Eli, Paris. Curry A. R , to. c, Do. Presbytery of West Lexington, 

Todd John, to. c^ Paris. Hamilton W., w. c, Princeton. BIythe J., d. d., s. s.f Lexington. 

Todd AndrtWf Flemingsburg. Lapsley R. A., *. «., Do. Crane S. H., to. c, Do. 

Taylor Samuel, Ruddle^s Mills. Pierce J. I., s. «., Jnsir.^ Elkton. Cole Thomas, m.. New Rich- 
Unnston N. M., s. s., Millersburg.Patten Hugh, s. «., Clarksville. mon<L Ohio. 
Whitney D., Mount Sterling. Robertson S. B., s. «., S. Union. Edgar John T., «. «., Frankfort. 
Ward S. G., s. s., Carlisle. Stewart Wm. Kv «• s., Elkton. Graves Benj., Reading, Ohio. 
13 min. ; 1 L ; SI ehi. } 1,709 com. 9 min. ; 1 L; 21 cht. ; 619 com. Howel Lewis D., /. 

Hall Robert I., m. 
Presbytery of LouisviUe. Presbytery of TVansyUxmia, Harrison I. C, «?. c, Lexington. 

Banks Daniel C, Louisville. Blackburn U., D. D., Danville. Hudson John, w. c,f Do. 
Blackburn John N., Do. Barnes James C, Lancaster. Hall N. H., Do. 

Blackburn S. £., id. c, Middle- Burch James K., Danville. Hinckley O. S.. w, c, Editor 

town. Brown John H., Richmond. West. Lum., Lexington. 

Bemus John, L, Bloomfield. Brice Nathan L., /. Kemper Frederick A., /. 

Cameron A.. Shelbyville. Cleland T., d. d., Harrodsburg. Marsnall R., s. s., Lexington. 

Hamilton Jonn T., vt. c. Dickson W., Hanging Fork. Marshall Samuel V., s. s. 

Hawthorn J., I^awrenceburff. Findley Samuel. «. s., Lancaster. Paxton J. D., to. c. 
Jones John, s. s.f New Castle. Huber Joseph, /. Rankin Alexander T., s. «., /. 

King W. M., s. s., Middletown. Howe John, Greensburg. Steel Samuel, s. s., Lexington. 

Logan James H. Irvine Benj., w. c, Richmond. Stuart Robert, Do. 

Marshall Jas. G., Shelb3rville. Kerr J. R , to. c, Danville. 14 min. ; 4 L ; 19 ehs. ; 2^65 com. 

Shannon A., to. c, Do. Rannells William, /. 

Sawtell £. N., to. c, Do. Rice John I., /. 

EpitcoPALiAirs. Clergy, 5. 

Baptiits. 25 aisoclatioDS ; 4^ charchM ; 9B9 ministers ; 37,520 communieanta. 

MiTHooisTt. Ksntueky Conference. 

DiH. Prfeh. Mem. Presiding Eldsrs. DisL Preach. Mem, Prssiiing Elders, 

KeDtacky, J4 5,663 J. Stamper. Green River, 11 3,845 (Seorge ll'Nelly. 

Aofasta, 17 5,079 R.Corwine. Cumberland, 18 4,823 Marcus Lindaey. 

Rock Cattle, 16 4,525 O.W.Taylor. 

Total, 5 districts ; 77 preachers ; 23,935 memben. 

CimBXALAiro PmxsBTTxmiAift. A coniiderable portion of this denomination reside in Kentncky. 

RoMAir Catholi oi. Bishopric of Bardstown. Risbt Rev. Benedict Flaget, D. D., Bishop. This Diocese 
comprehends Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois. There are between 20 and 30 priests, a number 
of whom are constanliy employed as missionaries, each haviog about four churches under bis care. 



The settlement of Ohio was commenced at Marietta in 1788 ; in 1789» the country wa» 
put under a territorial government, and called the Western Territory, which name was 
afterwards altered to the « Territory North West of the Ohio." In 1802, it was erected 
into an independent State. Its growth has been exceedingly rapid. It is now the fourth 
State in the Union in point of numbers, and the third if not the second in resources and 
power. In religious privileges, it is altogether in advance of any other of the Western 
States. Population in 1810, 230,760 ; in 1820, 681,434 ; in 1830, 937,000. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of Pittsburg, 

Presbytery of Hartford^ Pa. NesbeU Wm^ New Bedford. WriFbt James, Poland, Ohio. 
Beer J., w. c. New Lwbon, Ohio. Reed Wm., Fulkstown, Ohio. 15 mm. } 1 L ; 99 ehs. ; 8,836 com. 
Dilworth Robert, Greersbui^. Satterfield James, Sharon. 

Hugh Thomas E., Do. Senmle Robert, New Castle. Presbytery of SteubencHU, Ohio, 

Hamed N., w. c, Philadelphia. Stafford W., Youngstown, Ohio. Anderson Jos., St. Clairsville. 
Hughes W., w. c, Loudenville, Su^tton W. O., Canfield, Ohio. Beatty C. C, Steubcnville. 

Ohio. Wood Wm. , New Wilmington. Cozad J., *. s., New Hagerstown. 

Higbes Watson. /., Saltsborg. Yallandigbam , New Lis- Cowles Salmon, New Athens. 

Maclean Wm., Beavertown. bon, Ohio. Hunt Thomas, Kicbmond. 
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M'Millan W., s. *., New Athens. Robertson James, *. «. Wallace William, Moorfield. 

M'Arthur John, Cadiz. Rea John, Cadiz. 14 min. J 26 chi. ; 1,731 com. 

Mitchell Benj., Mount Pleasant. Scott Abraham, to. c. 
Robertson James, Annapolis. Tidball John C, Knoxville. 

Synod of the Western Reserve, 

Jerome A., to. c. New Hart- 



Presbytery of Grand River, Fenn Benjamin, s. «., Nelson. 
Adams W. M., Painesrille. Hanford Will am, Hudson. 
Austin Eliphalet, w. c. Isham Warren. /. 

Breck J. H., w. c, Brecksrille. Keys John, Tailmadge. 
Burbank Caleb, Uniouville. Meriam Joseph, Randolph. 
Cowles G. H., D. D.,10. c, Aus- Nash Alvan, Ravenna. 

tinburg^. Pitkin Caleb, w. c, Hudson. 

Humphrey Luther, s. «., Salem. Seward John, Aurora. 
Kelly Henry I., Kingsville. Slorrs C. B., Pro/., Hudson. 
Leslie Jonathan, s. »., Geneva. Sheldon George, Franklin. 
Morse Abner, to. c. Treat Jos., f. «., Windham. 



ford, Conn. 
Lathrop Daniel W., Elyria. 
Lyon Hervey, Florence. 
M'Crea John, Dover. 
Peet Stephen, Euclid. 
Robinson J., s. «., Melmore. 
Robbins L., w. c, Fitchville. 
Stone Randolph, 10. c, Hudson. 
Shailer Israel, Richfield. 
Talcott Joel, Wellington. 



Palmer Urban, s. »., Chester. 13 min. ; 1 1. ; 31 chf. ; IfiSi com. Van Tassell I., *. «., Penysborg. 



Pratt Perry, Geneva. 
Pepoon Jos. A., s. « ., Painesville. Presbytery of Huron, 

Strong Wm., to c, Madison. Belts Alfred H., Brownhelm. 
Tracy Myron, Claridon. Barnes S. V. R.. *. »., Medina. 

Woodruff Ephraim T., Wayne. Bradstreet Stephen I., to. c. 
Winchester J., to. c, Madison. Beach John, s. s. 



Witter Dexter, Burton. 

17 min. ; 24 cht. ; 1,160 com. 

Presbytery (^Portage. 
Buffett William L., Atwater. 
Bissell Sainuel, Twinsburg. 
Coe David L., Charieslowo. 



Woodruff Simeon, Strongsville. 
23 min.; 36 cba. ; 911 com. 

Presbytery of TrumML 
Andrews Wells, Hartford. 
Badger Joseph, Gustavns. 
Bouton E.. s. «., Farmington. 



Presbytery of Cohunbus. 
Allen D. C, s. s., Marysyille. 
Burton William, Circleville. 
Barber Eldad, s. «., Marion. 



Belts Xenophon, Florence. .^^^w^ u.. ». ... • «.,......c>*-* 

Conger E., Ridgefield, 4 Cor- Barrett John, Mesopotamia. 

ners. Coe Harvey. Kinsman. 

Coe Alvan, wi. Curtis Joseph W., Warren. 

Cowles Henry, to. c. E^lb Ozias S., Fowler. 

Ek) wards Jos., to. c, New Haven. Miller Daniel, s. «. 
JudMO Everton, «. «. 8 min. ; 17 chs. ; 536 com. 

Synod of Ohio, 

Hanna Archibald, Mount Eaton. Rose Samuel W., Granville. 



Wright John, Lancaster. 
Wallace William, Cumberiand. 
13 min. ; 34 cbi. ; 1,648 eom. 



Presbytery o/Athent, 
Bin^am Luther &., Marietta. 
Bramard E., m., Portsmouth. 
Bartlett Francis, to. c. 
De Witt Luke, m., Salem. 
Fisk Charles R.. m., Amesville. 
Fisher Nath'l W., w., GalHpoIii. 
Hebbard Ebenezer, Athens. 
Kingsbury Addison, Belpre. 



Hervey Henry, Martinsburg. 

Lee Riobert, to. c, Buevrus. 

Matthews William, Asnland. 
Chute Jas., Chap., Columbus. Marrow James B., Canton. 
Hore James, d. d.. Do. M'Hinney John, Frederick. 

Hulocird Hiland, Warthington. Rowland James, Mansfield. 
Jones William, «. s., Tarieton. Snodgrass James, Dalton. 
Jinks Ahab, s. «., Delaware. Scott James, Mount Vernon. 
Labaree Jos., to. c, Columbus. Wolfe Jacob, Truxville. 
Leonard Abner, Do. 13 min. ; 39 cht.; 2,028 com. 

Shedd Henry, s. s.. Whetstone. 

Van Deman Henry, Delaware. Presbytery of Lancaster, 

Washbam E., s.8., Worthington. Arbuthnot James, Norwich. 

13 min. ; 24 chg. ; 1,405 com. Clark Thomas B., Washington. PitkTn JoEn, io. c, Watefford. 

Culbertson James, Zanesville. Poniero^' A., Agent, Chillicolbe. 
Presbytery of Richland. Hunt John, M'Connelsville. Spauldmg John, Athens. 
Barr Thomas, to. c, Wooster. Little Jacob, Granville. Wilson R. G., D. d., Pres., 

Brown Richard, Jeromeville. Moore Thomas, s, «., Somerset Athens. 
Cunningham J., s, s., Martins- Miles Sobmon S., Newark. 12 min.; 12 chs. ; 780 com. 

burg. Parmelee J. H., to. c, Zanesville. 

Gleland Samiel, Marahallville. Putnam C. AL, s. s., Granville. 

Synod of Cincinnati, 

Presbytery ofChiUicothe, Presbytery of Miami, Graves Beqjamin, Reading, SO 

Burgess D., s. s., Petersburg. Bellville J. L., s. s.. Miamisburg. Mile Stand. 

Blythe Sam'l D., Hillsborough. Coe James, s. s., Troy. Howel Lewis D., L 

Crothers Samuel, Greenfield. Frazer W. J., to. c, ^ringfield. Hall Robert J., /., m. 

Dobbins Robert B., s. «., Wil- Gray William, s. s., uo, Kember James, Cincinnati. 

liamsburg. Linn R. G., s, s., I., Goshen. Kember Frederick A., L 

Dickey Wm., Bloomingburr. Merrill David, s. s., Urbana. Lindley Stephen, to. c. 

Dickey James t* '^ ^ * '^ » «^ « r « ■• « . m« <• . « 

Gilleland James 




Graham William 

Higley H. O., s. s., Georeetown. Steele Archibald, to. c. Slack E., to. c, Cincinnati. 

Lockbart J., s. s., Russelville. Wallace M. G., s, «., Franklin. Thomson John, Springfiekl 

Montfbrt D., s. s., Wilmington. Weaver J. S., s. s., L, Do. Wilson Joshua L., D. d., ». «• 

Pittinger N., «. s., Greenfield. 13 min. ; 3 L ; 24 chs. ; 1,600 com. 13 min. ; 4 1. ; 19 chs. ; 8,965 coo. 

Rankin John, Ripley. 

Vandyke J. P., West Union. Presbytery of Cincinnati. 

Williamson Wm., to. c, Man- Boyd Benjamin, «o. c. 

Chester. Cole T., m., New Richmond. 

White Reuben, to. c, Ripley. Gaines L. G., Montgomery. 
16 min. ; 23 chs.; 1,948 com. Haydin Daniel, Reading. 



Presbytery of Oxford. 

A ton Adrian, Franklin. ^. 
Bishop R. H., D. D., «.»., Oxford. 

Craig Arcbibakl, Philanthropy. 
Gilliland Adam B., MiUville. 
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Hogbet Tbomai E., ^ M'Guffey WM., A, Dnnlapiville. Scott John W., L 

Monfort Peter, v>. c, Oxford. Ogden uaac A., Fairfield. Thomas Thos., ». »., Dicks' Mill. 

Miller Samn J., W. Alexandria. Ross John, «. s,, Richnood. 11 mb. ; 3 1 .; 19 ebt. ; S,965 com. 
Maynard Ulric, s. s., Liberty. Scovel sJyivester m. 
GiinimAL BvMKAftT. 199 mlniiters ; 11 Hcenti&tei ; 340 chorebes ; S9,150 eommonicaottw 

BritoorALiAiffi. Right Sav. FniLAiroaE Chasb, D. D., Bifbop) President of Kenyon Ck>Ilege, Gambier. 
Glergy, 16^ MaeCing or the CoiiTentioo, first Wednssday ia August. Bot. William BpAmaow, Gambier, 
Secretary. 

BAPTiiTt. Next meeting of the State ConTentioo, at Lancaster, Fairfield Coanty, on the fourth Monday 
of May, 183L Ber. FaAircit DaivLATT,CorrespondingSecretary, Lebaoon. 14 associations ; 240 churches ; 
140 nuoisters; 8^1 cottimnafeanta. Bot. G. C. Bsowics, Zaaasrilk, Oorraopoodaot. There are other 
eUsses of Baptists, of whom we hare received no account. 

Mbthodists. Ohio Coitftrtnes. 

Ditl, Prtack, Mem, Presiding EldH%. DiH, Preach, Mem. PreaUimg ElUre. 

Miami, 17 7;966 Greensbury B. Jones. Lancaster, 16 7,375 IX Yonne . 

Lebanon, 14 6,085 J.F.Wright. Kenbawa, 13 3,963 J. C. Hunter. 

Scioto, 14 6,580 John Collins. PortUnd, 18 6^04 Busoell Bigelow. 

Total, 6 districts ; 91 preachers ; 36,064 members. 

LvTBsaAifs. Next meeting of the Synod of Ohio, at Canton, Stark Countjr, on Trinity Sunday, 1831. 
Bev. H. HaiHOKB, Secretary. 37 ministers; 8,706 communicanti ; 677 addiuoos in 1839-30, and 2^93 
baptisms. 

AitociATB Sthod. (Connected with the churches in Holland.) 

Preabvteriee. Min, Cong, Fam, Com. 

Ohio, 9 aST 1,103 3,999 

Miami, 4 13 443 970 

Muskingum, 7 24 513 1,036 

io 65 2,059 4,325 

Hrt of the two first Synods belong to adjoinhig States. 

GiEMAir BaroBMBD CeuacH. Swnod nf Ohio, 89 congregations; 3,750 communicants; increase in 
1829-30, 179. 

MiicKLLAiriBS. There are receiversof the doctrines of Swedeoborg in S2 towns in Ohio. There are 
two consregatioas of United Brethren; two of Shakers; several of Uaiversalists; several Boman Catho^ 
EdwardFenwick, D. D., Catholic Bishop. 



Tincennes, in Indiana, was settled by French emigrants from Canada* near tiie begin* 
ning of the last century, and long remained a solitary village. Since 1800, the increase 
in population has been very rapid. Square miles, 36,260. Population in 1800, 6,641 ; 
in 1810, 24,620 ; in 18^, 147,178. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
8ynod of Indiana. 

Presbijtery of Salem. Crow John F., Smockville. Presbytery of Wabash. 

Cobb L., 8. s., Charlestown. Dickey John M., New Wash- Alexander S. R., Vincennes. 

Cressy Benj. C., s. «., Salem. ington, New Lexington. Butler Calvin, s. s., Princeton. 

Martiu Wm. W., Livonia. Gregg Samuel, Barboursville. Hawley R., s. s., Washington. 

Martin Stephen, /., Greenville. Johnston James H., Madison. Hall B. R., w. c, Cariisle. 

Williamson A., s. s., Corydon. Lowry Sam'l G., Greensburg. Reed Isaac, tr. c, j^oomington. 

Wells A. S., New Albany. Mathews J., D. d., Pro/., Hano- Wiley Andrew, d. d., Do. 

5 min. ; II.; 13 cbs. ; 706 com. ver. Young Claiborne, Merom. 

Sickels Wm., <. a., Roshville, 

Presbytery of Madison. Pleasant Ridge. 

Brown Tilly H., w. c. 8 min. ; 18 chs. ; 953 com. 

BAmsTs. 11 associations; 181 charches; 127 ministers; 6,513 communicants. B. BaAOLXT, Indian- 
apolis, Correspondent. 

MxTHODisTs. Part of Illinois Conference. 
Madison District, 16 preachers, 6,738 members, A. Wiley, Presidinf Elder. 

Charlestown, 18 ^ 7,066 *« John Strange, ** 

34 13,794 



KUfnoto. 

Nearly all the settlements, which have been formed by citizens of the United States, 
have been begun since 1800. In 1809, Illinois was erected into a territorial government. 
In 1818, it was admitted into the Union. Population in 1810, 12,282 ; in 1820, 55,211 ; 
in 1830, 161,055. Square miles, 59,000. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 
Part of the Synod of Indiana, 




ISergen J. u., », «., Bpnngneid. jn'iiooaiaj..tf^., Boippingsport. watson u. l.., «. «., lUuiivuM 
Bliss Stephen, «. «., Centreville. Spilman B. F., t . «., Shawnee- 13 min. ; 94 ebs. ; 492 com. 
Brick J., to. c, Jacksonville. town. 

EUisJohnM,, Do. 

BAPTitTt. 6 aisoci&tiooi ; 80 charches ; 69 mhiiiters ; 9,433 eommimieanti. E. RobertS| Bon Fu, Oo^ 
respondent. 

Mbthooists. Part0fIllinoi» Coi^erttnce. 
Wabash District, 13 preachers, 4,480 members, B. H. Thompson, Pre. Elder. 

Illinois *< 19 «« 4,369 *". - Ftoter Cartwrisht, *> 

45 8,859 



^itfiiaun s^ettf tots. 

Detroit, die capital, was settled by the French, about die year 1670. In 1805, Ae 
country was erected into a separate territorial government Square miles, 54,000. 
Population in 1810, 4,762 ; in 1820, 8,896 ; in 1880, 81,698. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 
Synod of the Western Reserve, 

Presb^y of Detroit, Mich. Ter. Pa|^ Williain, Ann Arbour. Rugg^les Isaac W., Monroe. 
Ferry W. M., m., Pontiac. Prince Erie, Farmington. 6 min. ; 6 chs. 

Miner Jesse. 

EFiicorALiANS. Clergy, 5. 

BArrisTs. 1 association ; 5 charches ; 9 ministers ; 187 communicants. E. Conistock, Pontiac, Oorm- 
pondent. 

MxTHODisTi. Part nf 0\io Confernue* Detroit District, 11 preachers ; 676 members } Cortis Goddard, 
Presiding Elder. 

Roman Catholics. Bishop of Detrc^t, — — — Richard. Several priests, and several mission statiou. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

1. ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

We have returns from all the associations and conventions, for 1880. As a whole they 
are more full and accurate than those published in any preceding year. Still they are 
unnecessarily deficient The number of communicants connected with one general 
association has never been stated. In another, one district association was entirely ooiitted. 
We think, however, that the following results will come near the truth. They include 
a few churches in the State of New York, not mentioned, through inadvertence, in our 
list. 

70 associations; 920 ordained ministers; 100 licentiates; 1,270 
churches; 220 vacant churches; 140,000 communicants; 3,800 
additions to the churches in 1829-30; 900 deaths. 

Estimating the communicants as one ninth of the population belonging to Congrega- 
tional Societies, the whole population will be 1,260,000. 

2. UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Probably there are not far from 130 societies in Massachusetts, and 80 in other parts of 
the country, and about the same number of ministers. In the following statement we 
have given a population of 1,000 to each society. 

160 societies ; 150 ministers ; 160,000 population. 
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8. PRESBYTERIANS. 

The following statements are mostly taken from the last Report of the General 
Assemblv. Two Presbyteries have been formed since May last; one in New York city, 
and one m Ohio. 

19 synods; 100 presbyteries; 1,500 ordained ministers; 220 
licentiates; 2,158 congregations; 173,329 communicants; 15,985 
received in the year ending April, 1830; 630 vacant churches. 

Thirteen ministers during the year were removed by death. Candidates in various 
stages of their education preparatory to being licensed, 228 ; increase during the last year, 
83. 4,237 of the additions were members received by certificate. The mcrease in the 
year was less than that in the preceding, by 5,995 persons. The baptisms were of adults, 
8,255 ; of infants, 12,202, being 696 less than in the preceding year. Forty ministers are 

Crs of cong^gational churches. The funds reported by uie Presbyteries, as having 
collected in all the churches for Domestic and Foreign Missions, during the last 
year, was $44,914 73 ; for Theological Seminaries, $9,643 21 ; for charitable education 
purposes, $126,130 77 ; in all, $184,292 84, exceeding the sum in the preceding year, by 
$111,224 58, beins about one dollar and six cents to each communicant. The popula- 
tion attached to me Presbjrterian church, is probably between ten and twelve times the 
number of communicants, or 1,800,000. 

4. DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 

The following table shows the statistics of this church at different periods. • 

Years. Ministers, Churches, Years. Ministers. Churches. 

1771 22 about 40 1815 79 154 

1784 80 57 1829 149 184 

1800 60 137 1830 159 194 

The n^id increase from 1815 to 1829, was owing very much to the increased support 
given to the College and Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. There are at the 
present time, 

159 ministers, of which 130 are pastors, or stated supplies ; 12 
licentiates ; 194 churches, of which 33 are vacant; 31 young men in 
college and semmary, preparing for the ministry; 17,888 commu- 
nicants; 23,180 families; 126,000 souls. 

This peculation is more fully supplied with ministers, than that of any other large sec- 
tion of our country. In the Reformed Dutch Church, there is one minister to 960 souls ; 
in the New York Synod, one to 777 souls. The communicants are nearly one fifth of 
the population. From a comparison of tiie totals of the congregations, with the number 
of families, where both are reported, it appears, on an average, that a family contains 5il 
souls. 

5. EPISCOPALIANS. 

600 clergymen ; 700 parishes ; 76 candidates for holy orders ; 
annual accession to the ministry, about 26 ; deaths, 16. 

The number of clergymen actually engaged in parochial cures, does not probably 
exceed 400, while many have the spiritual oversight of two or more parishes. If there 
be an annual accession of 25 to the clerical body by ordination, while it loses 15 by death, 
20 years will be required to furnish a supply of clergymen for the parishes now destitute. 
In 20 years, the population of the United States will be doubled, and if the number of 
Episcopal parishes be doubled, there will be, in 1850, 1,400 parishes, and according to the 
present rate of increase but 700 ministers. 

6. GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. 

We derive the following facts from the last minutes of this body, published in January, 
1831, but not received till after a part of the preceding lists were printed. The next 
meeting of the general Synod is to be held at Harrisburg, Pa., on the last Sunday in Sep- 
voL. III. 29 
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tember, 1831. Rev. Frede&ick Geioeb, Maryland, Recording Secretary. Rev. 
Samuel Gutejlius, Haaover, Pa., Corresponding Secretary. 

7 classes; 84 pastors; 400 congregations; 17,400 communicants; 

200,000 population. 

We have estimated the communicants as about one eleyenth part of the popalttloo, 
though we are inclined to think it to be rather less. 

8. EVANGELICAL LUTHERANS. 

We take the following chiefly from a Report published in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Intelligencer, for March, 1830. 

8 synods; 205 officiating ministers; 1,200 organized churches; 
44,000 communicants ; population, 400,000, (estimated.) 

The Evangelical Lutherans have two Theological Seminaries, one at Gettysburg, Pa., 
and the other at Hartwick, N. Y. ; probably from 30 to 40 individuals preparing ror &e 
ministry. Most of the Particular Synods are united in a General Synod, which meets 
once in three years. 

9. ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERIANS. 

The Religious Monitor, a periodical published in Albany, N. Y., in the number for 
June, 1830, gave a detailed and valuable statistical report of this denomination. 

9 presbyteries ; 74 ministers; 144 congregations; 5,000 families; 
15,000 communicants ; 100,000 population; 15 mmisters without 
charge ; 1 5 theological students. 

10. CALVINISTIC BAPTISTS. 

The returns from this denominatton are more imperfect than those from any other of 
the important denominations in the country. The late Rev. Noah Davis, Editor of the 
Philadelphia Baptist Tract Magazine, accomplished a verv commendable work in collect- 
ing the statistics of his denomination. In consequence oi his deaUi, there is no report for 
the present year, yet published. If it appears before our next number is issued, we may 
insert it. We are now obliged to use the returns published in 1829-30 ; and some of 
which were of a still earlier date. We estimate the communicants to be one ninth of the 
population.^ 

228 associations ; 4,384 churches ; 2,914 ministers; 304,827 com- 
municants ; 2,743,453 population. 



11. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 



Pittsburg, 
Ohio, 
Missouri, 
Illinois, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Holston, 
Mississippi, 
S. Carolina and ) 
Georgia, ) 



Jfembtrt, 
22,590 
36,545 
4,886 
22,193 
26,958 
25,706 
20,452 
19,255 

64,736 



TV. preaek, 

89 
107 

30 

74 

92 
102 

62 

62 

150 



Co^fer$nee. 
Virginia, 
Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, 
New York, 
New England, 
Maine, 

N. Hampshire & > 
Vermont, y 
Oneida, 
Genessee, 



Members, 


TV.prMek, 


39,088 


103 


40,062 


109 


45,528 


136 


34,804 


182 


12,408 


102 


11,062 


87 


11,757 


100 


23,124 


112 


15,246 


78 



Bishops, William M'Kendree, Robert R. Roberts, Joshua Soule, 
Elijah Hedding ; conferences, 18 ; members, 476,000, of which 
69,230 are colored persons ; 1,777 travelling preachers; 123 super- 
annuated ; increase of members, last year, 37,935 ; increase of 

preachers, 83 ; population, 2,600,000. 

We have estimated the population of the Methodist Episcopal Church as between five 
and six times the number of the members. 
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12. CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS. 

We give the Btitisdcs of this denomination principally by estimation, as follows : — 

60 ministers; 76 congregations; 8,000 communicants; 100,000 
population. 

13. SWEDENBORGIANS. 

15 ministers; 14 licentiates; 28 societies; receivers of the doc- 
trines in 120 towns ; population, 5,000. 

14. UNITED BRETHREN. 

The principal settlements of tiie United Brediren in this country, are in Pennsylvania 
and North Carolina. The following report of the state of their congregations was given 
about two years since. 

23 ministers ; 23 congregations ; 2,000 communicants ; 7,000 
members. 

15. QUAKERS OR FRIENDS. 
Probably 400 congregations, and 200,000 population. 

Tills denomination is divided into Orthodox and Hicksites. They are numerous in 
Pennsylvania. 



RECAPITUI-ATION. 



Denominations. 
Orthodox Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, 
Presbyterians, 
Dutch Reformed, 
Episcopalians, 
German Reformed, 
Lutherans, 

Associate Presbyterians, ' 
Calvinistlc Baptists, 
Methodist Episcopal, 
Cumberland Presbyterians, 
Swedenboreians, 
United Bremren, 
Quakers or Friends, 
Associate and other Methodists, 
Christ-ians, 
Emancipators, 
Seventh-day Baptists, 
Six Principle Do. 
Mennonites, 
Tunkers, 

Free-will Baptists, 
Free Communion Do. 
Shakers, 
Universalists, 
Roman Cathdics, 
Jews and others not mentioned. 
Infidels and Nothingarians. 

Totals, 



Jfin, 

1,000 

150 

1,700 

159 

500 

84 

205 

74 

2,914 

1,777 

50 

80 

23 

850 

200 
15 
80 
25 

200 
40 

800 
80 
45 

150 



Cks. or Congo. 
1,270 

160 
2,158 

194 

700 

400 
1,200 

144 
4,384 

75 

28 

23 

400 

800 

40 
30 

40 
400 

15 

800 

150 



CotntHm 
140,000 

173,329 

17,888 

17,400 

44,000 

15,000 

804,827 

476,000 

8,000 

2,000 

85,000 

25,000 

600 

2,000 

1,800 
80,000 

8,000 
16,000 

8,500 



Population. 

1,260,000 

176,000 

1,800,000 

125,000 

600,000 

200,000 

400,000 

100,000 

2,743,453 

2,600,000 

100,000 

5,000 

7,000 

200,000 

175,000 

275,000 

4,500 

20,000 

20,000 

120,000 

80,000 

150,000 

80,000 

6,000 

150,000 

500,000 

50,000 



9,941* 13,891 1,814,844 



* The minittera of Bome of the imaller denominatioiM are ineluded in tbb enameration, bat are not 
reckoned io the itatement of the number of miniatera in the Table on the next page, on account of the 
difficttlty of diitribatinf them in the different States. This aceoonta for the difference in the auma toUL 
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Of the nomlMr of Protettant Hinittert with the PopuIatioOf not ineladinf the local minlftry of tlie 
Methodist Epiiicopal church, nor the apeakert of Uw Society of Friendf. 



State*. 


Cenana of 1890. 


Of 1830. 


Increaae. 


Miniflters. 


No.ofiniii.topop. 
CenaQiofieaO. 


Maine, 


298,305 


399,335 


101,030 


400 


998 


New Hampshire, 


244,161 


269,532 


25,371 


820 


840 


Vermont, 


235,764 


276,000 


40,236 


280 


985 


Massachusetts, 


523,287 


610,014 


86,727 


680 


897 


Rhode Island, 


83,959 


97,226 


14,267 


60 


1,620 


Connecticut, 


273,248 


297,726 


24,478 


430 


690 


New York, 


1,372,812 


1,934,496 


661,684 


1,700 


1,137 


New Jersey, 


277,575 


317,779 


40,204 


200 


1,688 


Pennsylvania, 


1,049,449 


1,346,242 


296,793 


700 


1,920 


Delaware, 


72,749 


76,739 


4,990 


40 


1,918 


Maryland, 


407,350 


440,000* 




200 


2,200 


Dist of Columbia, 


33,039 


50,000* 




35 


1,714 


Virginia, 


1,065,366 


1,170,000* 




430 


2,720 


North Carolina, 


638,829 


738,470 


119,641 


290 


2,546 


South Carolina, 


602,749 


690,000* 




280 


2,107 


Georgia, 


340,989 


400,000* 




310 


1,290 


Alabama, 


127,901 


309,502 


172,691 


200 


1,547 


Mississippi, 


754,448 


130,000* 




60 


2,166 


Louisiana, 


153,407 


214,693 


161,286 


80 


7,169t 


Arkansas Territory, 


14,246 


42,738* 




16 


2349 


Missouri, 


66,586 


134,889 


78,803 


100 


1,848 


Tennessee, 


422,613 


590,000* 




480 


2,128 


Kentucky, 


564,317 


640,000* 




470 


1,368 


Ohio. 


581,434 


937,000 


865,666 


620 


1,800 


Indiana, 


147,178 


320,000* 




180 


1,777 


Illinois, 


55,211 


161,055 


115,844 


120 


1,342 


Michigan Territory, 


8,896 


31,698 


22,802 


36 


905 


Totals, 


9,637,999 






8,565 





* Estimated. Beturna of new cenaua not received, f The population of thia State ia chiefly ftoni.CatlM^ 

Remark. It will be observed that in many of the States, the number of ministers of 
all denominations is large compared with the population. But it is to be remembered 
that a number of these are connected with our Benevolent Societies, or as Instructers in 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries ; a few are attached to churches as colleagues ; t 
large number are located in parts of the country where the population will be, for a con- 
siderable time, sparse ; where a journey of 10, 20, or 30 miles must be performed before 
a congregation can be collected. It is moreover not a breach of charity to suppose that 
no inconsiderable number in the whole are not possessed of those qualifications which 
are essential to a well furnished ministry. The strength of an army consists in the 
courage and high discipline of the soldiers. The stren^h of the forces of Jesus Christ 
consists in the nigh moral and intellectual qualifications of the ministry ; charactee, 
not numbers. 



3StCtt0fi America. 

UPPER CANADA. 

Church of England. Hon. and Rev. John Strachan, D. D., Archdeacon of York. 
Rev. G. 0. Stuart, LL. D., Archdeacon of Kingston. Inferior Clergy, 39. 

Church of Scotland. Nine parishes and nine ministers. 

Methodists. (1828) Canada Conference. Members, 8,763 whites; 10 colored; 
915 Indians ; 9,678 total ; 48 travelling preachers. 

Baptists. Upper Canada Association. 18 churches; 13 ministers; 956 communi- 
cants. J. Harris, Waterford, Correspondent. 

I.OWER CANADA. 

Church of England. Hon. and Right Rev. Charles James Stewart, D. D., Lord 
Bishop of Quebec. George Mountain, D. D., Archdeacon. Rev. E. W. Sewell, domestic 
chaplain to the Bishop. Rev. J. L. Mills, D. D., and Rev. B. B. Stevens, chaplains to 
the forces. Number of inferior Clergy, 30. 
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Church or Scotlah d. Six clergymen, all in Montreal and Quebec. 

Roman Catholicm. Mons. Bernard Claude Panet, Bishop of Quebec. Jean Jac- 
qaes Lartigue, Bishop of Telmesse. Joseph Signay, Bishop of Fussala. Eight Vicars 
General. Mr. C. F. Cazeau, acting Secretary. Whole number of the Clergy, 219. 
Nine Religious Communities, Nunneries, &c. 

Other DEiroMiirATioirs. Nine Wesleyan Methodist ministers ; two Scotch Dissen- 
ters ; one or two American Presbyterians. 

NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, Ac. 

CHxmcK or Eif oland. Hon. and Right Rev. John Inglis, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia, &.c. Rev. (George Coster, Archdeacon, in New Brunswick. Rev. A. G. 
Spencer, D. D. Archdeacon in the Bermudas. Edward Wix, Archdeacon, in New- 
foundland. Rev. Charles Porter, D. D., Chaplain to the King's College, Windsor. 
Number of clergy, missionaries, &c. in all these Provinces, 70. 

Baptists. New Brunswick Association. 31 churches; 12 ministers; 1,414 com- 
municants. Rev. F. W. Miles, St Johns, correspondent. Nova Scotia Association. 36 
churches ; 24 ministers ; 2,255 communicants ; Charles Tupper, Amherst, Correspondent. 



SStiAlantr. 

Church or England. The King is considered the supreme head on earth of the 
Church of England. The Archbishop of Canterbury is styled the Primate of all Eng- 
land, and takes precedence of all persons, except the royal family. The Archbishop of 
York is staled the Primate of England, and his province includes the four Bishoprics of 
Durham, Carlisle, Chester, and Sodor and Mann ; all the rest being included in the pro- 
vince of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bishop of London has the first rank among 
the Bishops ; the Bishop of Durham the second ; the Bishop of Winchester the third ; 
the rest rank according to the priority of their consecration. William Howley, D. D., is 
Archbishop of Canterbury, translated from the Bishopric of London, in 1813, income 
£20,000 ; Edward Venables Vernon, D. D., Archbishop of York, translated in 1807. 
Income £14,000. 



Chas. J. Blomfield, 
Wm. Van. Mildert, 
Chas. R. Sumner, 

F. H. W. Cornwall, 

G. J. Huntingford, 
Thos. Burgess, 

B. Ed. Sparke, 
Geo. Henry Law, 
H. Bathurst, 
George Murray, 
Henry Ryder, 
Herbert Marsh, 
John Kaye, 
William Carey, 
Christo. Bethell, 
Robert J. Carr, 
J. B. Jenkinson, 
Robert Gray, 
Hugh Percy, 
Ed. Copleston, 
J. B. Sumner, 
Richard Bagot, 
James H. Monk, 
Henry Philpotts, 
William Ward, 



Sm. 

London, 

Durham, 

Winchester, 

Worcester, 

Hereford, 

Salisbury, 

Ely, 

Bath and Wells, 

Norwich, 

Rochester, 

Lichfield and Coventry 

Peterborough, 

Lincoln, 

St Asaph, 

Exeter, 

Chichester, 

St David*s, 

Bangor, 

Carlisle, 

Llandaff, 

Chester, 

Oxford, 

Gloucester, 

Bristol, 

Sodor and Mann, 

Canterbury, 

York, 



1828 
1826 
1827 
1808 
1815 
1825 
1812 
1824 

1827 
, 1824 
1819 
1827 
1830 
1830 



1880 



JnepmB. 
£9,000 

24,000 

18,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 

12,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,500 
6,000 
1,000 
5,000 
6,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,000 
8,000 
900 
1,000 
8,000 
1,200 
1,000 

20,000 
14,000 



630 

203 

483 

264 

878 

492 

158 

491 

1,194 

no return^ 

647 

835 

1,267 

707 
140 



180 

606 
228 
329 
no return. 

359 
942 



£1,489,600 9,977 



To evory cathedral belongs a dean and several prebendaries, who form the dean and 
chapter or council of the Bishop. The next order is that of Archdeacons, whose office 
is to reform abuses, and induct into benefices. The number of dignitaries of the several 
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orden is stated u fbllowc 3 Archbubopi; ZS BUiopi; 2T Deun; 60 Archdeuvn; 
M4 Canona and PrebenilBrieB. 

The Bishop of Wiacheiler, in a late charee says, that ojt of 234 incumbeficie!, inla 
whicb the diocese ia divided, only 9T pamnes enjoy the advaiita|^9 of clergy, ioeum- 
benla, and curutea actually resiileuL Taktag the curates to unaunt to oaa half of (he 
whole, thea only about 48, of the 234 iacumbenta are actually resident in their puisbes. 
ir the fact is thus in the other dioceses, nearly four fiflhi <^ the parishes, through Um 
wbols kingdom, have no reaJdenC incuiobenL 

RELIOIOITB DENOHnf ATIONS m EKGLAND. 



ToUb. pojHlaliOD,11,SnsniGith*dril IH(BLaM:Cbk.Uiliin, 10,134: IIaIl.CUhDUa,^0;nHl^ 
utiini, M3 ; IndspandeBU, 1^ ; rutin. BaHim, TBI j Oto. Baptiiu, 1^ : CUiaksn, 389 : W. HMI>edi«, 
S,T9Sl Cfttr. MHbodini, 190; OUHr HaLkodliU, Gti 1 Hou MiHlDoiriH, 940 1 TsUl nMOL Coof. <^- 

Hetbodists. Beridea die Calviidstic and Wesleyui Mtthodists, Qm fblioiriDg ■««>• 

JiiAanMfM. 163 chapels I 69 drcuit and 492 local preachers; 11,717 memherr Prim- 
tme MeOutdiMti. 408 chapela ; 228 travelling, aDd2,49I local preachers; and 83,720 mev- 
bera. Jhdependent Methodiiti. 100 lay teachers and 4,000 member*. Btyanilet. 
13,000 members. tVeilegaa Proteitant JUetheditU- 2,480 member! . All IbeM ofihoil) 
Innn (he pai«nt Medwditt coaneeUoD, hare nearly 6S,OI>0 meiobers, uid piolMMy IH^ 
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The foUowing taUe ihowfl the iocrease of three of the prindpal denominationi of 
DisieDten. 

Yeart. FrMbytoriani. IiKi«pendenta. Baptists. TotaL 

la 1812 252chhB. 799 682 1,583 

1827 204 1,203 805 2»212 

1829 258 1,289 888 2,435 

In England there are about 6,500 Christiaii congregatioog, who dissent from the Estab- 
Ushed church. The number of Episcopal churd^ and chapels, 9,983. Total, 16,483* 
Some of the Episcopal chapels are not occupied. 

" There are probably in f^nsland, Scotland, and Ireland, not including the Roman 
Cadiolics, not less than eight thousand eongregcUioru of IHssenterSy which build their 
own places of worship ; which sustain their own ministers ; which support their own col- 
leges, to the number of nearly twenty ; which conduct the tuition of perhaps seven 
thouMnd Sunday schools ; which expend nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds In 
the support of foreign mMons," &c. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 

The metropolis of the empire includes two cities, London and Westminster, one boroueft^ 
Southwark, and nearly 50 villsu^, which stretch over a site 7 miles long and 2 wide. 
The city and county are so identified, that it b difficult to eive the statistics of each separ- 
ately. The Diocese is London, the Diocesan, Dr. Blomfield. Cathedral dignitaries 77 ; 
church livings 233, of which 31 are in the gift of the government ; 138, of the church ; 
20, of the umversities ; 10, of public bodies ; 80, of the nobility and gentry ; Jour, of the 
inhabitants. Endowed public charities, annual rental and dividends, in the dty, 
£154,515 6s. ^., which with that given by the rest of the county, makes £344,425 14s. 6d. 

Religioiu Denofmnatum$ in London and JilBddlesex. 

Roman Catholics, 21 congregations. Wesleyan Methodist, 59 congregations. 
Presbyterians, 15 « Other Methodist, 7 

Quakers, 12 " Independents, 91 

Particuhu- Baptists, 55 « Church of England, 630 

General Baptists, 2 « Others, 13 

Total, 905 congregations. 

The accredited ministers of the Presbyterian, Congregational or Independent, and 
Baptist Denominations in the metropolis, constitute distinct Boards for conducting their 
separate business, and meet at Dr. Williams's Library, Red Cross Street, as the Body of 
IHsseniing Ministers of London and Westminster for deliberation, and are permitted 
under that name to address the King on the throne. 

The Congregational Board sits monthly, at No. 26, Jiustin Friars, Rev. T. Harper, 
Walworth, Secretary. 

This part of Great Britain is from 130 to 180 miles lon^, and fitmi 50 to 80 miles wide. 
It b divided into JVorth.zad South. It has six counties in each district, and 717,10S 
inhabitants. 

Church or England. There are four Dioceses. Bangor, Dr. Gray ; St. David's, 
Dr. Jenkinson ; Llandaff, Dr. Copleston ; St. Asaph, Dr. Carey. Bangor has 193 churches 
uid chapels, 1 of which has been erected since 1800 ; Llandaff has 236 churches and 
chapels, 6 of which have been built since 1800 ; St. Asaph has 134 churches and chapels, 
1 of which has been erected since 1800 ; St David, 496 churches, 3 built since 1800. 

Dissenters. Roman Catholic congregations, 6; Unitarians, 14; Baptists, 159; 
Calvinistic Methodists large, but numerical strength not known. Their annual associa- 
tions are held in the open air, and fit)m 10 to 20,000 hearers attend. At an ordination 
held at Bala, in 1811, the representatives of 300 congregations were present, but there 
are probably many more than that The Wesleyan Methodists have 214 chapels ; Inde- 
pendents, 209 ; Moravians, 2. The Independent churches and ministers in the counties 
of Denbigh and Flint, formed themselves m 1821, into a Congregational Union, which 
meets once in six weeks, and has an annual meeting on Good Friday. 



« 
« 



Scotlantr. 

Scotland is 280 miles long, and of a variable breadth, from 50 to 100 miles. It is divided 
into 33 counties, 877 parishes, and has 2,093,456 inhabitants. 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian, and 
its government is vested in Kirk sessions. Presbyteries, Provincial Synods, and a General 
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Assembly. The Kirk session is constituted by the mimsters and elders of each parish; 
the Presbyteries of mimsters and elders of several parishes ; the Provincial Synods d; 
adjacent Presbyteries, and the General Assembly of a deputation from the Sjr^iods. 

There are 15 Synods ; 78 Presbyteries ; 900 parishes ; 938 clergymen. The General 
Assembly, whose decisions are final, meets in May, having his xdajesty's Lord High 
Commissioner to preside, a Moderator, Procurator, and Clerlra. 

SscKSBioirs FROM THE ESTABLISHED Chxjrch. Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
9 Presbyteries ; the United Associate Sjrnod of the Session Church, 18 Presbyteries; die 
Associate Synod, 3 Presbyteries ; Original Burgher Associate Sjrnod, 4 Presbyteries; the 
Constitutional Presbytery ; the ReUefSjrnod, 7 Presbjrteries. 

Scotch Episcopal Communion. 
George Gleig, LL. D., Bishop of Brechm. Patrick Torry, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
Alexander Jolly, Moray. William Skinnei^ D. D., Aberdeen. 

Daniel Sandford, D. D., Edinburgh. David Low, LL. D., Ross and Argyle. 

74 inferior clergy ; 100 congregations ; 60»000 members. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have 9 circuits. Catholics, and Baptists, no returns. Qua- 
kers, 5 congregations ; Unitarians, 5 ; Independents, 84. 



Guernsey, Aldemeyi ond Stark. 22,640 population. 15 Episcopal churches and 
chapels. Wesleyan Methodists, 1 circuit, and 4 preachers. Baptists, 5 congregatioos. 
Independents, 3. Island of Jersey, Population, 32,420. 15 Episcopal churdies and 
chapels. Wesleyan Methodists, 3 circuits, 5 preachers. Baptists, 2 congregations. In- 
dependents, 3. Isle of Man, Population, 50,000. The existing Episcopal churches 
cannot afibrd room for more than 9,000. Wesleyan Methodists, 3 circuits, 5 preachers. 
Shetland Isles, Wesleyan Methodists, 3 circuits, 6 preachers. (Accounts from the 
islands imperfect) 

The greatest length of this island is 235 mUes, and its greatest breadth 182 miles. 
The inhabitants amount to 7,000,000. 

The Church of Ireland has 4 archbishops ; Lord John G. De la Peer Beresford, D. D., of 
Armagh, Wm. Magee, D. D., of Dublin, Richard Laurence, of Cashell, P. Le Poer 
Tench, D. D., of Tuam. 18 Bishops, 1,200 incumbents, and 600 curates, and not one 
fniUion population. The London Eclectic Review says not a half million. " The 
Church of England has the tithes ; the Church of Rome has the people." Catholics, ^ 
millions. Protestant Dissenters, 1,000,000. The Presbjrterians prevail extensively in the 
north of Ireland. They are under the General Synod of Ulster. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dists number 22^40 members, under the control of their Irish conference. The Church 
Methodists separated from them about 14 years ago, because the ordinances are novr ad- 
mitted in the old connection, by ministers not episcopally ordained. 14,000 members. 
The Quakers have 40 places of worship. Baptists, no returns. • Independents, 28 con- 
gregations, 25 ministers. 

Total Congreoatiohtal Churches throughout the Kingdom. 

England, 1,289; Wales, 374; Islands, 11; Scotland, 84; Ireland, 28; Grand Total, 
1,786. 



In 1551, the Reformation was fully introduced into Iceland. The fonns and ceremonies 
of the Icelandic church are strictly Lutheran. The number of parishes is 184. The 
clergy are all natives of the island, and are maintained partly by cultivating small glebes 
attached to the churches, and partly from certain tithes raised among the peasants. 1^ 
provision made for their support is exceedingly scanty. The richest living on the island 
does not produce 200 rix dollars. Twenty and thirty rix dollars are the whole attached 
to many of the parishes. The clergy are divided into the Old and New school. I^e 
first, evangelical, spiritually-minded men, — ^the latter of an opposite diaracter. The 
first is the more numerous. 



NoTC. We have not space to give any account of the Relieious Denominations on the cootinent of 
Europe. This we may do neieafter. We ought to have stated oefore, oar obligations to that iovahAbfe 
periodical, the American Ahnanac 
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AGENTS. 



Beport of Rev, William Cogswell, 
General Agent for the JVlew England 
States, eommunieated to the Board of 
JXreetors, 

Dx7Rii70 the last six months, I have been 
performing services in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Education Society in Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Maine, and Massachusetts. In 
the first of these States, but little has here- 
tofore been done in reference to our cause. 
In the minds of a large portion of that peo- 
ple, there have been great prejudices against 
an educated ministi^^, and against every 
Christian enterprise of the present day. 
This, however, is not the case with all. 
There are honorable exceptions. After con- 
ferring with the ministers, and addressinv 
^eir people in relation to my agency, it 
was deemed advisable to attempt the forma- 
tion of a State Auxiliary. Such a Society 
was formed and organized under as favora- 
ble auspices as could be expected. The 
clerical gentlemen feel friendly to our cause, 
and they kindly proffered me all the assist- 
ance in their power. Not very much is to 
be expected from that State, though the 
good pem>le will be able to raise fiinds more 
Sian sufficient to sustain the beneficiaries of 
our Society from Rhode Island. 

Agreeably to a request of the Directors 
of the Connecticut Branch, I visited Uiat 
State in the months of August and Septem- 
ber. My objects were various — to confer 
with former beneficiaries respecting their 
accounts, — to effect the completion of some 
Permanent Scholarships, which were wholly 
subscribed ch* subscribed in part, some years 
since, but which had not been paid, — to raise 
funds for immediate use, — ^to establish Tem- 
porary Scholarships, and form County Aux- 
iliaries, and Associations of Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen in different towns, thus laying a 
foundation for permanent efforts; also, to 
transact the other business, which might 
come wi&in the province of my agency. 
These efibrts brought me into contact with a 
very considerable portion of the religious 
community of that State, and gave me an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
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their views and feelings respecting the 
Education Society. I am happy to say, 
that while there has been a great deficiency 
of funds for this object, for two or three 
years past, (which deficiency the people 
themselves acknowledge,) yet there seems 
to be a redeeming spirit, and they feel dis- 
posed to exert themselves in future, and 
have already commenced operations with a 
zeal, which becomes so noble an enter- 
prise. Besides an immediate attention to 
the completion of some Permanent Scholar- 
ships, and the establishment of a number of 
Temporary Scholarships, and the organiza- 
tion of some Ladles' and Gentlemen's Asso- 
ciations, two County Auxiliaries have been 
formed, one in Fairfield County and another 
in Tolland County. A third is expected to 
be formed, about this time, in the County of 
Windham, through the agency of the Rev. 
Samuel Backus, a very respectable clergy- 
man, who was appointed by the Connecticut 
Branch to labor in that County till he should 
have visited every town. It is hoped his 
Cheney will be productive of much good. 
He has as yet made no return of his doings 
to me, or to the Secretary of that Branch, 
as I have learned. 

The Rev. Mr. Young, an agent of the 
Society, has also spent some time in col- 
lecting funds in Fairfield County, and in 
the part of Hartford County which lies east 
of Connecticut river. His agency was 
successful. He has retired from further 
service in behalf of our Society, though so- 
licited to continue his labors for a longer 
period. He will in future be employed in 
some other part of the Lord's vineyard. 

During the present quarter, funds have 
been raised in Connecticut sufficient to meet 
the appropriations to her beneficiaries, though 
they amount to almost seventy in number. 
May it not be hoped, that this will be only 
an earnest of future efforts. Indeed may it 
not be hoped that that State, one of the 
oldest in the Union, and containing so much 
piety and pecuniary ability, will yet raise 
her thousands of surplus funds for the benefit 
of new and feeble States, in the education 
of their pious sons for the work of evaa« 
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gelizine the world. Here I feel bound to 
state, from the declaration of some of the 
officers of Yale College, that our beneficia- 
ries, in their conduct, have had a very 
salutary influence upon the students at that 
Institution, especially during the unhappy 
difficulty which occurred during the last 
summer. Such too is the unequivocal testi- 
mony, ^ven by the instructers in other 
seminaries of learning, respecting our bene- 
ficiaries generally. One instructer recently 
observed to me, Were no other good to re- 
sult from the money spent upon beneficia- 
ries than their happy influence upon the 
students associated with them, the money 
would be profitably expended. The same 
opinion has been expressed by others. 

The months of October and November I 
spent in Maine. The good people in that 
section of our country are few and feeble, 
compared with the great mass of the com- 
munity. About one half of the Congrega- 
tional churches and societies in that State, 
receive assistance in the support of their 
ministers. And of the other half, perhaps 
not more than twelve or fourteen societies 
would be deemed able, besides supporting 
themselves, and doing something for other 
benevolent objects, to sustain a Temporary 
Scholarship of our Society. Christians, 
however, seem to be disposed to do all in 
their power towards carrying forward the 
benevolent operations of the present day. 
But very few make any objections to our 
cause. A good feeling exists. When the 
object was presented, the benevolent part 
of the commuijity listened to it with atten- 
tion, and manifested a willingness to exert 
themselves in behalf of our Society. While 
I was in that State, I preached or delivered 
addresses nearly as often as every other 
day; seven County Societies were formed, 
auxiliary to the Maine Branch, viz. York, 
Cumberland, Kennebec, Somerset, Lincoln, 
Waldo, and Hancock; a few Temporary 
Scholarships were established, and a num- 
ber of Ladies' and Gentlemen'a Associations 
organized, which will contribute annually 
to our funds. 

The Rev. Mr. Calhoun, of Coventry, Conn. 
was appointed to perform an agency in the 
County of York, Me. for one or two months, 
as he should find it convenient. He visited 
that region in October. His labors were 
very acceptable, and resulted in the forma- 
tion of a number of small Associations, and 
the establishment of a County Auxiliary. 
During the last quarter, funds have been 
paid into the treasury of the Maine Branch, 
sufficient to meet the wants of the Branch, 
and to allow of remitting a small sum to the 
Parent Society. The beneficiaries in that 
State, which 1 visited, sustain, to a good de- 
gree, die requisite qualifications, and some of 
3iem rank high in talents, piety, and schol- 
arship, and promise much to the church. 

For a few weeks past, I have labored in 
Ibe State of Maisachosetti. By special ef- 



fort, I collected about five hundred doDan 
for immediate use, in the County of Essex, 
in the space of a week ; and trust more will 
be sent to the treasury before the quarterly 
appropriations. Of this, a promise was made 
in many places. I tremble in view of the 
pecuniary wants of the Society. Not only 
have we to meet our present exigencies ; 
but how much more must be done, before 
the objects of the Society can be accom- 
plished ! Tlie work is immense. The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, — a whole world is 
to be gathered in, — and the laborers are 
few — ^very few. Let us, therefore, pray 
the Lord of the harvest, whose prerogative 
alone it is, to send fordi laborers into his 
harvest. 
Boston, Jan» 1, 1881. 



The following i$ a list ofnev Auxiliary Soet<<t«9, 
formed during a few months past^ prineipallf 
through the Agency ofths Rev» WiluamCooi- 
WBLL, Osnerul Agent for the Jfew EngUni 
States, 

State Auxiliarv, (R. I.) Hoo. Elijah Infrahtm, 
President, Rer. Thomas T. Wateiman, Secietary, 
and Mr. — — Peabody, Treasurer. 

Fairfield County Auxiliary, (Ct.) Hon. Roger H. 
Sherman, President, Rev. John Blatchford, Secie- 
tary, and Mr. George St. John, Treasurer. 

Telland County Auxiliary, (Ct.) Hon. John Htll, 
President, Rev. Anriel Nash, Secretary, and Elitht 
Stearns, Esq. Treasurer. 

The following Societies have been formed in Maint. 

York County Auxiliary, Col. Henry Clark, Presi- 
dent, Rer. D. U. Tappan, Secretary, and Mr. Jamei 
Titcomb, Treasurer. 

Somerset County Auxiliary, Hon. Calvin SeUeo, 
President, Rev. Josiah Peet, Secretary . and Mr. Wes- 
ton B. Adams, Treasurer. 

Waldo County Auxiliary, Frye Hall, Esq. Presi- 
dent, Rer. Ferris Fitch, Secretary, and CapL Jod 
Hiib, Treasurer. 

Hancock County Auxiliary, Thomas Adams, Eaq. 
President, Rev. ft^hill Blood, Secretary, and Mr. 
John Buck, Treasurer. 

Kennebec County Aaxiliary. Hon. Thomas Rice, 
President, Rer. George Shepard, Secretary, andMc 
P. A. Brinsmadfl, Tr. 

Comberlaml County Auxiliary, Rer. Bennet Tf- 
ler, D. D. President, Rev. Charles Jenkins, Secretary, 
and Mr. Charles Blanchard, Treasurer. 

Lincoln Oiunty Auxiliary, Hon. Samuel E. Smith, 
President, Rev. David M. MitcbeH, Secretary, tod 
Rev. Daniel Kendrick, Treasurer. 



Summary of Mr, Touno^s lohors, alluded tohyMr. 
Cogswell in his Report, 
The towns m Fairfield Co. Connecticat, 
visited by Rev. Mr. Young, arc Danbury, 
Huntington, Bridgeport, Trumbull, Read- 
ing, Brookfield, Newton, Weston, Daricn, 
North Stamford, North Greenwich, New 
Fairfield, Ridgebury, Bethel, Stanwicb, 
Stamford, Sherman, Stratford, FairfieW, 
Ridgefield. Although various other djecto 
of benevolence were presented to public 
attention about the time of his visit, Mr. 
Young cherished the expectation that five 
hundred dollars would be paid into die 
treasury of the Connecticut Branch, as the 
result of his labors. This sum, toge&er 
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with the amount raised by Mr. Cogswell in 
other towns in the County, and what would 
be received from West Greenwich towards 
a fi>rmer subscription, would make the con- 
tribution of Fairheld County to the Ameri- 
can Education Society, the present year, 
not far from one thousand dollars. 

In consequence of the urgent necessities 
of the Branch in Connecticut, Mr. Young 
was induced to labor four weeks in Hartford 
County. The towns visited are Enfield, 
£. Windsor, E. Hartford, Manchester, Glas- 
tenbury, and Marlborough. The subscrip- 
tions in these six towns amount to five hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Young on leaving the 
service of the Branch Sm^iety, generously 
made a donation of forty dollars to constitute 
the pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Glastonbury, an Honorary Member for Life 
of the Parent Society. 



Agency of the Secretary of the American 
£!dtu:atio7i Society in ^eto York, Phila- 
delphia, and oiher places, undertaken at 
the request of the Presbyterian Branch, 

The otject of this agency was to revive 
former pledges and subscriptions, and to ob- 
tain new ones. Owing to the great em- 
barrassment of the Parent Society, it was 
deemed of importance that a special effort 
should be made within the limits of this 
Branch to raise a sum, which should be 
sufficient to meet its own engagements, 
and furnish the means of relieving the Pa- 
rent Society of a part of its present heavy 
burdens. 

Philadelphia, 

The churches visited are the Fifth Presby- 
terian, Rev. Dr. Skinner ; church in NorA- 
em Liberties, Rev. Mr. Patterson ; church 
in Southwark, Rev. Mr. Hoover ; Independ- 
ent Church, Rev. Mr. Chambers. The ob- 
ject was presented publicly to the three first 
churches only. 

The following subscriptions were obtained. 



Fiflh Pres. Church. 

Thomas Elmes, 
Lydia Elmet, 
Joseph Montgomery, 
James Gray, 
Geo. W. McClelland, 
Thomas H. Skinner, 
lioonard Jewell, 
James H. Bulkloy, 
Wm. Cunningham, 
Abner Elmes, 
John Wiegand, 
Thomas ^ovrdon, 
Samuel Lloyd, 
Charles Deal, 
Micodemus Lloyd, 
George W. Blight, 
Lazell Elmes, 
John Hanson, 
William Darrach, 
Thomas Bradford, 
BeojamiD Wells, 
LodW Auz. £d. Soc. 



Jinnual Subscriptions. 
$375 00 for 5 Temp. SchoL 



75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
37 50 
37 50 
S5 00 
25 00! 
25 00 
18 75 
18 75 
18 75 
18 75 
20 00' 
15 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
500 
5 00 
150 00' 
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U 

u 
u 



u 
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1 
1 
1 
1 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 



do. 



do. 



u 



cc 



3 



do. 



do. 



$1,125 00 15 Temp. Sehol. 



Donations* 




Isaac Ashmead, 


$30 00 


Belinda Ashmead, 


30 00 


Isaac Thompson, 


10 00 


James Atwood, 


5 00 


W. H. Hart, 


500 


Mr. Throckmorton, 


5 00 


& R. Houston, 


5 00 


A Friend, 


5 00-95 00 




. $1,215 00 


FirH Pres. Church, Sautkwark. 


AnnuoL 



Gentlemen's Temp. Scholarship, $75 00 
Ladies' Do. do. 75 00—150 00 

Mrs. M. Brognard, to constitute Rev. Chas. 
Hoover an Honorary Member for Life of 
the American Education Society, 40 00 



First Presbyterian Ch. M'orthem Liberties. 

Probably two Temporary Scholarships, 

Other Donors. 

J. M. Atwood and 9. H. Dulles, 1 Scholarship, 
Prom Ladies of the 1st. Presbyterian Church, 
to constitute Rer. Albert Barnes an Uoo> 
orary Member for Life of the A. E!. S. 
Frederick Porter, from sundry individuals, 



$190 00 
150 00 



75 00 



40 00 
20 00 



ToUl of subscriptions and donations, $1,690 00 

Wilmington, Delaware. 

During a visit of little more than twenty- 
four hours, the following donations were 
generously ^ven in aid oi the Society. 

Hon. Willard Hall, $40; Jane Black, 5; Thomas 
Witherspoon, 5; A. M. Jones, 2; collection at a 
public meeting, 11; Female Praying Society, 10; 
Female Bducation Society of Brick ('hurch, 15 50. 
Annual subsr.riptions. Hon. W. Hall, for two years, 
H; Thomas C. Alricks, 6; Rev. E. W. Gilbert, 6} 
Robert Porter, 6; Thomas McCorkle, 2; M. Macley, 
1 51) ; Joii. Piersun, 2 ; George Junes, 3 ; James Rice, 
3. Total, $130. 

JVew York. 

One hundred Temporary Scholarships had 
been subscribed in this city in 1828, by a 
few churches during an agency of the Sec- 
retary of the Parent Society. The princi- 
cipal design of the present visit, was to give 
increased stability to those subscriptions, to 
obtain new pledges and donations, and to 
awaken a deeper interest in the object gen- 
erally. Owing to want of time, and to 
the local circumstances of a number of con- 
gregations, the agent was obliged to omit a 
part of the work assigned to him ; but it is 
with peculiar gratification he is able to state, 
that never was the cause of the Society 
more warmly espoused, nor its principles and 
measures more unequivocally approved and 
supported. New scholarships were subscri- 
bed and numerous former pledges redeemed. 
Although the treasury of the Branch was 
nearly exhausted, when the agent com- 
menced his efforts, between ^we thousand 
and six thousand dollars were received into 
it, in the course of a few weeks, which have 
been particularly acknowledged in the New 
York Observer. This liberal supply ena- 
bled the Branch to meet all its own en- 
gagements, amounting to nearly three tJiou- 
san(2 dollars, for the quarter; and to remit 
to the Parent Society in the present great 
emergency, twenty-five hundred dollars. 
The Presbyterian churches which either 
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have contributed, or will, itatedly to the fands 
of the Society, are, the Brick, Cedar street, 
Laight street. Bowery, Rutgers street, Cen- 
tral Church, Broome street, Bleecker street. 
Union Church, Allen St. Church, Free 
Church, 7th Church, North Church, and a 
Female Society in Pearl Street Church. 
These churches will annually contribute a 
sufficient amount to carry forward more than 
one hundred young men for the ministry. 

JVoy and Brooklyn, JV*. K 

The Presbyterian churches in both these 
flourishing places were visited by the Sec- 
retary of the Parent Society, as agent of 
the Presbyterian Branch, in September last 
Youne Men's Education Societies were 
formed in Troy, auxiliary to the Branch, 
and in Brooklyn a very handsome annual 
subscription was obtained from the gentle- 
men, which, with one other subscription 
formerly given, will, it is hoped, enable 
the Society to educate ten men for the 
ministry. 

The whole amount which may be rea- 
sonably expected from all the places visit- 
ed, will not foil much below ten thousand 
dollars. 

Testimonial of Rev. T. H. Skinner , D, D. 

It may not be unsuitable to add in this 
place, the following recommendation of the 
Society from a minister of the Presbyterian 
church, eminently qualified to judge, whose 
opinion may serve as a specimen of the 
views of many others. 

** The aabscriber, beinj[ well acqaaioted with the 
character and deiixo of the American Education So- 
ciety, deems that IriBtitution among the first of those 
benevolent associations which peculiarise and exalt 
the age. Its prhiciples and measares have been 
severely scrutinized, and the result is, increased con- 
fidence in their wisdom. The young men assisted 
by this Society are more numerous than they have 
been, and applications for aid are regularly increas- 
ing. Its necessities at this moment are sreat, and 
spociullv commend it to the patronage of tne friends 
of a well educated ministry.** 

THOO. H. SKINNER. 

PkaadOphia, Dec 18, 1830. 



Report of Ren, AirssL R. Clark, for the 
Quarter ending Dee. 81, 1880. 

Immediately after attending the meeting 
of the Western Reserve Synod, held at 
Euclid in October last, I made my wav with 
all possible despatch to Zanesville, for the 
purpose of attending the Synod of Ohio, 
which met there October 21. During the 
session of Synod I had an opportunity of 
disclosing to that body the object, princi- 
ples, and claims of the American l^ucation 
Society ; also of conversing more fully with 
most of the members of Synod, on the sub- 
ject And I was happy in seeing some con- 
siderable interest excited. 

After the rising of Synod, I entered upon 
the business of going from town to town, 
and laying before the people the object^ and 



of toHcitini; fondi. The foBowmg taUe 
will show the success I have met with. 
The first line expresses the sum given bv 
ladies in their respective towns, to eooati* 
tute life memberships— the second line, what 
was subscribed yearly, for seven jtan—&» 
third line, what was paid of the first year's 
pa3rment— and the fourth hne, what was 
given as a donation. 

JLJt. A,8. Ptud, IhH. 




3,95 6,00 1,75 ,7S 
Salem ^ Fearingy Waeh. C^ 

to ooo. in part, Bev. LuIm 

De Witt, Hon. M. for Life, 12,00 17,00 7,75 ^ 
Marietta^ to con. Rev. L. G. 

Bingham, Hon. M. for Ufe, 40,00 77,00 74,M ISIjN 
Oallipoliey Gallia C«., to 

con. in part, Rev. N. W. 

Fisher, Ron. M. for Life, 18,00 18,00 3,00 8^ 
Waterford, Wash. Co., . . 7,50 0^ 8^73 

Benj. Dana, a note againat 

J. D., 140^ 

WaterMtewn, Wash. Os., to 

con. in part. Rev. Peter 

Kimball, Hon. M. for Life, 9,18 11,00 4/)0 10^ 
Belfre^ Wash. Co., to con. 

in part. Rev. A. Kinge- 

bury, Hon. M. for Life, 13,13 S,00 S,00 6,96 
From a friend, a pair of 

cold ear Hngs. 
Jtlezander, JSthene Co., to 

coo. in part, Rev. Ebenezer 

Uobard, Hon. M. for Life, 9,13 15,50 9,50 40 
Atheiu, Athene Csu to con. 

Rev. John Spaulding, Hoe. 

Member for Life, 40,31 75,75 49,00 15^ 

Cheeter, Meige Co., ... IfH 

In addition to the above, I have received 
by the hand of Rev. S. S. Miles, from the 
Female Education Society, $23 75. 

I have also formed four sewing societies, 
obtained ten subscribers to the Quarterly 
Register, and found eight young men, the 
most of whom will probably soon enter upon 
a course of study preparatory for the min- 
istry. 

It was with mingled sensations that I 
learned, from your letter, and other docu- 
ments, the present serious embarrassmentB 
of the American Education Society. Is it 
possible that the churches at the East are 
still slumbering — ^hesitating — ^« halting be- 
tween two opinions?" Are not the voice of 
distress and the cry of alarm sufficient to 
awaken them to action? And will ^ 
continue to withhold their silver and cold, 
while infidelity and popery are making Iea^ 
fill progress in our land ? Are not 3,000 
destitute, drooping, d3ring churches, suffi- 
cient to affect their hearts? Where is the 
spirit of the Puritans ? Where is the zeal, 
self-denial, and benevolence of those who 
first landed on the rook of Plymoudi ! 1%^ 
churches at the East have done considera- 
ble, and some of them are still doin^ to 
the extent of their ability for this otyeet 
This, however, cannot be said of them afl. 
Otherwise we should not hear from your 
Quarterly Reports, that such a Branch has 
drawn from the treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety, $2,000, and another, $1,000, and to 
on, whue the Branches out of New England 
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topport tfaemselvef. I am led to believe 
that if ChristiaiiB in New Enslaad could be 
made acquainted with, or rather could they 
come and see for themaelves, the xeal, seli- 
denial, and benevolence of Christians in 
this Valley, they would give cheerfully, 
and give heartily of their abundance, to 
help on your Society, which is destined to 
raise up men to preach the Gospel in every 
village in this Valley, and also to carry the 
gUd tidings of salvation to the perishing 
millions in heathen lands. I am inclined to 
believe that our eastern brethren are not 
sufficiently awake on this sul]ject They 
do not vet feel, as they ought, the impor- 
tance 01 bringinir the inhabitants of this Val- 
ley under the influence of the gospel. They 
are too slow to believe that the enbrts of the 
Pope and his priests, and of infidels, are so 
ominous and alanning^-eo destructive in 
their tendency to the best interests of man. 
Yes, and before they are aware, unless the 
Lord God Almighty appear in our behalf, 
ihey will see the fair fabric of our civil and 
religious institutions fall to the ground— and 
themselves left to weep tears of blood over 
their slothfulness and neglect The hands 
which are hoarding up, and holding wealth 
with the strength and sinew of a miser, may 
then be tied to the stake. This is no idle 
speculation— no wild flieht of the imagination. 
Certain as the connecm>n betwixt cause and 
effect, will our country be overrun with 
popery and infidelity, and consequently 
ruined, unless every friend of Christ and 
every friend of man, immediately and per- 
•everingly puts forth his utmost exertions 
to support the institutions of the gospel. 



Jtgencff of Rev, Hbnrt Little. 
In ^e last Journal it was observed that 
Mr. Little was expected to labor, in future, 
under the direction of the Western Agency, 
established at Cincinnati. For this purpose 
he left New England in September last, and 
entered upon his duties as agent in October. 
He attended the annual meetings of the 
Synods of Kentucky, Indiana, and Cincin- 
nati, preached as he had opportunity, and ex- 
plained the objects and measures of the So- 
ciety. The fi^lowing extract will fumidi 
a gratifying specimen of his eflbrts and of 
his success. 

I can say without fear of being disputed, 
tiiat where no prejudice has been previously 
fixed in the mind, the principles of the 
Amerdan Education Society are extremely 
popular. I do not believe that any other 
benevolent society can secure so great a 
subscription in these churches of the West, 
as this. We have only to point them to the 
uncultivated fields around them, and inquire 
whether they will help supply laborers to 



cultivate them, and they very unanimously 
say — Ksf. From Louisville I crossed the 
Ohio river, and visited five conffreeations in 
Indiana, and obtained the folTowmg sub- 
scriptions, viz. in Charlestown, $49 50, by the 
Sintlemen, and the Ladies' Socie^ pledged 
emselves to make up the lemporary 
Scholarship ; in New Albany, ||^144 50 ; in 
Salem and Franklin, $89 75; in Pisgah 
Congregation, $94 50 ; hi Madison, f 100. 
In me five places, $50a 75. These sub- 
scriptions in Indiana are like ** the first fruits 
of Achaia,*' and show us what Indiana, and 
this Valley will one day do toward bringing 
in the latter day glory, if we will only help 
them a little now, while they are struggling 
into existence. 

After spending three Sabbaths in Indiana, 
I returned to Cincinnati, and found that our 
treasury was overdrawn, $150, and still that 
three beneficiaries had not received their 
appropriation; this being the case, it was de- 
termined that I should go out in some of die 
towns which Mr. Vail had visited, and collect 
some of the subscriptions. In this circuit of 
about 250 miles, I collected inclusive of 
what I received at Synod, more than $400, 
which is enough to answer all the calls of 
beneficiaries at present. I was absent jtwo 
Sabbaths, one oi which I spent in a town 
which Mr. Vail had visited, and the other 

at B . This is a little town where about 

six years ago the church raised at one time 
six dollars for Home Missionary purposes, 
and thought the result a noble one, as it 
was more than they had ever raised at one 
time before for a benevolent society. But 
the church has grown in number and in 
gp'ace, so that the congregation now support 
a minister three fourths of the time, and 
though the evening that I addressed the 
people in behalf of the Education Society, 
was so rainy as to make our congregation 
very small, still more than ninety dollars 
were subscribed at the time ; that by the 
ladies, annual, and by the gentlemen, an- 
nual for seven years. If the children of 
light were as wise as the children of this 
world, they would use the means, which, 
with ihe blessing of heaven, would raise up 
some hundreds of such churches immediately 
in this great Valley. These churches are 
the best kind of permanent funds to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ. 

The semi-annual Report of the Secretary 

of the Western Agency, may be expected 

in the next number of the Journal, to be 



published in May. 



Temporary Scholarthip, 

A Temporary Scholarship of $lb a jwar, for 
seven years, has recently been subscribed bv ibe 
Congregational Ciiurch of New Milford, Conn, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Heman Rood, 
the object of which is, " exclusively, to educate a 
young man to spend his days in the Valley Of the 
Mississippi.'^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Among the letters which have been re- 
ceived during the last Quarter, none have 
evinced a warmer interest in the prosperity 
of the American Education Society, than 
those which have been communicated by 
former beneficiaries of the Society. Not a 
few have testified their affection by efforts 
to refund the whole or a part of what they 
received while obtaining their education. 

The following letter from the Rev. Jonas 
King, the distinguished missionary in Greece, 
transmitted by the Ladies' Greek Committee 
of New York, was as unexpected as it was 
gratifying. 

" Tenos, ( Greece,) 27ih May, 1830. 

Rev, and Dear Sir, 

In the year of 1816, as near as I recollect, 
just as I was about finishing my colledate 
studies, I received from the American Edu- 
cation Society a donation of fifty dollars ; and 
though it was not expected, as 1 suppose, 
by the Society, that 1 should ever refund 
that sum, and tiiough, since the refunding 

Sstem has been adopted, it is the custom of 
e Society, as I am informed, with reeard 
to that system, to make an exception in &yoT 
of missionaries, still I am happy to return 
the above mentioned sum, with the interest, 
which, by this time nearly equals the prin- 
cipal ; and I therefore send you one hun- 
dred dollars, which I wish you to accept as 
payment for the fifty dollars, which 1 re- 
ceived about fourteen years ago. It is not 
long since I have had it in my power to re- 
mit this sum, which I hope may be the 
means of aiding some one more worthy than 
myself. 

With gratitude to the Society, and best 
wishes for its success, I am. Rev. and dear 
Sir, your very sincere fnend, and ob't hum- 
ble servant, 

JONAS KING. 

Rer. E. Cornelioi, Sec^ of the Am. Ed. Soc" 

The following extracts of letters received 
by the Treasurer, will show how strong is 
the interest felt for the Society by other 
ministers of Christ who were once depend- 
ing on its bounty. 



"Endosed is 



dollars.- 



-I am 



very glad Providence enables me to liqui- 
date this debt of charity. Your Society, I 
conceive, lies at the basis of the religious 
charities of the day. We hope to do some- 
thing in this town for the Education cause 
more than we have done. I am just going 
to meet our Ladies* Charitable Society, and 
shall urge upon them this object If any 
one department of benevolent efibrt lies 



nearer my heart than odiers, it is fliis ; and 
it is my design to study economy for the 
purpose of promoting its interests, and touas 
my influence to have my people do so." 

** I need not assure you that it gave me 
uneasiness to learn that the Society which 
had abounded towards me in my poverty, 
was under any embarrassment from want of 
funds. What I can do I vnU do. I en- 
close ■ dollars ; and think that I may 
safely promise to forward enough to meet 
the payment of the notes within three 

months. While I live I believe that I 

cannot fail of cherishing feelings of lively 
gratitude towards the .^erican EducatieD 
Society. If my best wishes and prayers for 
its prosperity are availing, this Society will 
live and grow in strength and efficiency till 
the knowledge of God wall cover the earth." 

« I feel a strong and imperishable obliga- 
tion to the American Education Society, uid 
deeply regret that I am not able to aid iti 
funds, especially while in such a depressed 
state.'* 



" I here enclose dollars. ^I shall 

be able to send more before the appro- 
priations in April. I do hope to be able to 
continue to remit, until every dollar shall 
have been refunded ; no object is more my 
wish, or can give me more satisfaction." 

Who make the most eeff-denying mmitteni 

The ignorant and prejudiced have some- 
times impeached the motives of indigent and 
pious young men, who offer themselves for 
public patronage, as though it were love of 
ease or reputation that influenced fliem to 
leave the plough and the workshop. It is 
answer enough to such an unfounded and 
ungenerous aspersion, that three fowrthi cS 
foreign missionaries, and a majority of do- 
mestic missionaries have been men of this 
very class. The writer of the extracts 
which follow, belongs to the same honorable 
description of self-made men. 

" It was my purpose from the beginnfaig 
to devote myself, should God permit, to the 
building up of some waste place. It wtf 
while reflecting on the condition of such pia* 
ces that the deure and the resolve to prepare 
for the ministry first arose in my breast 
Such was this place when I came here. 
The church had never had a settled minis- 
ter, and but very scanty means of instruction. 
I have had much to do and much to coo- 
tend with.— A silent, gradual, and evidently 
eenuine work of grace has been going on 
ror about a vear, and still continues. M^ 
salary is only three hundred dollars, and 
three fourthi of that in grain." 
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' ** I arriTed in Micbiffan in the latter part of 
September, 1829. About the first m De- 
cember following, I became permanently 
located in diis town. The place is new. 
Six years once there was not in it a human 
habitation. The people had never enjoyed 
stated preaching before my arrival. A 
church was organized connsting of ten 
members. At our communion in February, 
four were added to our number ; in May, 
seven; in August, thirteen — the present 
month, (Nov. 1830,) seven. The church 
DOW consists oifortU'One, Twehe of these 
have united by profession. 

*' During the months of April, May, and 
June, the Lord was pleased to send down 
a few drops of mercy upon us. Seventeen 
indulged nope in his pardoning love. Three 
of these have joined the Methodists — eight 
have joined us, one a neighboring Presby- 
terian church, and some are expecting to 
unite with us soon. I have thought best to 
give you this succinct statement ofyoe/s — 
that you may, if I have been instrumental 
of any good, see the fruit of your beneiac- 
tions bestowed on me. I think I feel myself 
one of the most unworthy recipients of your 
bounty. But I hope God has owned your 
labor of love.*' 

Although this devoted missionary is enti- 
fled to the benefit of the rules adopted by 
the Directors, concerning the obligations of 
beneficiaries — ^yet he will not be denied the 
privilege of making an eflbrt to refund. 
He says, 

" There are two prominent reasons why 
I wish ultimately to refund the amount of 
my bene£au;tions. 1. As it is a debt of grati- 
tude. Without the aid I have received I 
could never have had the privilege of preach- 
ing Christ to a &ym% world. 2. I wish that 
the money I have received may be once 
more cast into the Lord's treasury, that it 
may enable another to enter the vineyard 
• white for the harvest.* ** 



INTELLIGENCE^ 

ENGAGEMENTS OF THE SOCIETY FOR JAN- 
UARY FULLY SUSTAINED. 

The meeting of the Directors in January 
was heki at the appointed time. Forty three 
new candidates for patronage were report- 
ed, in addition to three hundred and seventy 
eight who had previously been received 
upon the funds. Of the latter class, a num- 
ber send in their report only twice a year, 
in October and April, and some probably 
were induced to withhold their applications 
for the present, from fear of increasing the 
embarrassments of the Society. The Treas- 
urer stated that, notwithstanding the efibrts 



to increase the funds, there wis still a defi- 
ciency of several hundred dollars. The 
Board determined to adhere to their former 
resolution not to resort to any further loans, 
and were proceeding to cut down the ap- 
propriations to young men in the first and last 
stages of education, so as to bring them with- 
in the means at the disposal of the Board, 
when die following note was received by 
the Treasurer, irom a highly valued mem- 
ber of the Board and of the Financial Com- 
mittee. 

" Mr, JJ. Ropes, Trectsurer, ifc. 

Inclosed is one thousand doUars, a dona- 
tion to the American {Education Society, 
from S. T. ARMSTRONG. 

Jan. 12, 1881." 

This' seasonable and unlooked for aid 
turned the scale, and enabled the Board to 
redeem their pledges. The session was ad- 
journed for one week, and before the mem- 
bers came together again, the prospects of 
the Society were rendered bright and cheer- 
ing by further donations, and especially by 
a valuable remittance from the Presbyterian 
Branch, in whose service the Secretary of 
the Parent Society had been laboring for 
several weeks. 

The severe pressure which tiie Society 
has experienced, had, for the time, awaken- 
ed serious apprehensions that it would not 
be able to keep up with the opportunities of 
increasing the number of pious and educa^ 
ted ministers of the gospel ; but it has evi- 
dently been overruled by Providence for 
the firmer establishment of the Society in 
the confidence and affections of Christians. 
It is felt that upon them it must lean for 
support ; and, that were this to be withheld, 
only for a few months, the Society must 
fail. We are glad that it is so, since this de- 
pendence necessarily produces a higher re- 
sponsibility, a livelier interest, and more 
fervent prayer than could be hoped for un- 
der other circumstances. At the same time 
the wants of the Society have called forth a 
very general sympa&y from both its present 
and former beneficiaries, exciting the former 
to greater economy and self-denial, and the 
latter to more vigorous efforts to refund what 
they have received. In no former Quarter, 
has so great an amount been returned into 
the treasury, as during the last 
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The Directon cumotbut fisel encouraged 
by these new proo& of confidence and attach- 
ment; and they desire to go fMward in the 
work intrusted to them with a more beher- 
ing and Aankful reliance upon the &vor 
and blessing of the great ** Lord of ttke har- 
Test*' Let no young man of the proper 
character and qualifications be discouraged 
finom appljring fi>r aid. God, who has hitherto 
sustained the enterprise, will not now suffer 
it to laiL Depending on Him, the fiiends and 
benefactors of the American Education So- 
<»ety renew their pledge to every such 
applicant, not otherwise provided for, and 
who will conform to their rules, within the 
United States. 

Patronage unthdrattm from three Young 

Men. 
Three beneficiaries, one under the care 
of the Connecticut Branch, and two under 
the patronage of the Parent Society, were 
dropped at the above meeting, as not pos- 
sesang the qualifications required by the 
rules of the Society. They were all in the 
first stage of education. 

Branch Society formed in lUmoia. 
By a letter received fitun Rev. John M. 
Ellis, information was communicated that a 
new Branch Society had been formed in the 
State of Illinois, in connection with the 
American Education Society. 

" Voted, That said Society be recognized 
as a Branch of the American Education 
Society." 

JVew Auxiliary Society. 
A letter was read fi*om Rev. Caleb S. 
Henry, of Greenfield, Mass. Secretary of 
the Education Society of Franklin County, 
stating that the Society had voted to be- 
come auxiliary to the American Education 
Society. 

Voted, That this Board accept the terms 
of union proposed by the Frankhn Education 
Society, and do recognize said Society as 
an auxiliary of the American Education 
Society. 

Obligatione of a Foreign Misgionary can- 
celed. 
The following letter was read : — 

" Boston, Dec. 4, 1880. 
Dear Sir, 

I am expecting to sail in a few days for 
the Sandwich Islands, as a Missionary of the 
American Board ; — therefore it will not be 
in my power to pay the notes, which 1 gave 



to the Directoit of the American Eductim 
Society; and consequentiy would avail my- 
self of the benefit of their Resdatioo, paased 
in fiivor of beneficiaries in my drcmn- 
stanoes. 

** I would also express to the Sodetv my 
thanks finr the aid which has been rendered 
me. Without it, I probably shookl not have 
undertaken to fit myself for die ministry. 
May the Lord succeed 3rou in preparing 
jTounff men, who may go every where, 
preatming the word. 

Yours affectionately, 

REUBEN TINKER. 
R«T. EL OoriMliat, 8ee*y of the Am. Ed. 800." 

Voted, That the Secretary be autiiorized 
and directed to fiimish Mr. Tinker with a 
certificate, stating that so long as he con- 
tinues in the service of Christ, among the 
heathen, his obligations to the Society shaU 
not be considered as binding. 

7b the Friends of the American Edueation 
Society in JVHo Hampshire, 

A BENEVOLENT individual oflfers to give 
either a Temporary or Permanent Scholar- 
ship, if nine others in the State will do the 
same within six months fit>m October, 1880, 
and is ready to pay the first instalment into 
the treasury of tiie New Hampshire Branch. 
Let it be remembered that very little hu 
yet been raised in New Hampshire for dui 
object— that the Branch has never, since its 
formation, been able to support its own 
beneficiaries, and has drawn largely uixm 
tiie Parent Society— that the last Qoarter 
there was reported only fifteen doUan to* 
wards meeting the appropriations to m<ve 
than twenty beneficiaries, under the care of 
the Brandi. And will not the propoeal of 
this generous fiiend of Christ be taken op, 
and at least nine other Temporary Scholar* 
ships of $75 a year for seven years, be 
pledged by as many individuals in the State i 

Annual Concert of Prayer for the CUUgttf 
Thursdatf, Feb. 24, 1831. 

Trb last Thursday of February has, br &^ 
years in succession, been observed as a day of 
Fasting and Prayer for the Colleges of this coaa- 
try. Numerous instances have occurred in wbicli 
revivals of religion have followed these seasons 
of uniled supplication, and the church and ibe 
ministry have in consequence received, and are 
annually receiving an augmentation of sireogtb. 
That day rapidly approaches again, and it 
seems proper to remind those who have hearti 
to pray, of the immense interest and re^xHisible' 
ness which attach to the object and to the occa- 
sion. The considerations which follow are bst 
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a few of the many which might be suggegted, 
showing the importance of revivals of jeligtoa in 
Colleges. 

1. Without continued Divine influence the 
Colleges themselves will become fountains of 
corruption. Experience proves that no restraints 
impose so effectual a check upon youthful folly 
and wickedness, as religion. No sysiem of dis- 
cipline, however wisely formed, or faithfully exe- 
cuted, can save a College from moral deteriora- 
tion without the aid of rdigiout principle. The 
ruin of hundreds and thousands of youth in semi- 
naries of learning proves this, beyond a doubt. 
If parents would save their sons from destruc- 
tion, let them pray for revivals of religion in 
Colleges. If officers and iustnicters would 
render the seminaries under their care places 
where pious parents may sead their children 
with a good corucience, let them strive unceas- 
ingly for this blessing. 

2. The influence which Colleges have upon 
community renders them an object of deep in- 
terest to every well wisher of mankind. They 
decide the character of the literature of a nation. 
They furnish the educate men of every pro- 
fession. The mould, into which are cast the 
miada of future lawyers, statesmen, physicians, 
and ministers, is fashioned by their influence. A 
correct moral and religious sentiment pervading 
a College, is a well of water springing up mito 
everlasting life — a fountain, the streams of which 
grow wider and deeper as they flow down 
through society. Bat, if vice get the ascendancy, 
the exhalations of a stagnant lake are not so 
much to be feared and dreaded, as the moral 
contagion of one of these seats of learning upon 
the surrounding population. Let the Spirit of 
CSod dwell in our Colleges, and bis influence be 
fell by all connected with them, and righteous- 
ness will soon become " the stability of our 
times.'' The institutions which have been form- 
ed by the wisdom and toil of our ancestors will 
stand amid the convulsions of the world, for they 
will be founded upon a rock; and we shall 
possess a literature which a Christian people 
need not blush to own. 

3. Another consideration which should enlist 
in favor of this object the prayers of ever}* fi'iend 
of Christ, is, that, of all means of Increasing the 
somber of well qualified ministers of the (gospel, 
there are none which promise such speedy and 
effectual rdUf as revivals of religion in CoUo- 
ges. There are in the Colleges of the country 
between three thousand and four thousand stu- 
dents, all of whom will have finished their pre- 
paratory and profcssio al studies in fit>m three 
t^ seven yeurs from this time. Of these, not a 
third, probably not a fourth, if even a fifth part, 
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are pious and intend to enter the ministry. Sup. 
pose one half of the remainder to be converted 
and to consecrate themselves to the sacred office. 
In five or six years, there would be brought into 
the field more than onx THOiJSAirD liberally 
educated and pious ministers of the gospel, over 
and above the whole number that are noio com- 
ing forward under the patronage of Education 
Societies, and in all other ways. One general 
revival of religion in our Colleges will produce 
this result. Where are they who weep day and 
night for the wants of Zion 7 Let them pour out 
their supplications for the Colleges of the land. 
Let them go to the throne of grace on the day 
set apart Am* this object, and at all other suitable 
times, and spread their requests before Him whd 
has said, '' Open thy mouth wide and I will fin it." 

This is the way to multiply ministers of the 
Gospel, and to aid efiectually the cause for which 
Ekkication Societies are laboring. If instead of 
devising ways to increase the numt>er of vntdur 
caUdf or but hcdfedvcaUd men, those who feel the 
deepest solicitude for the speedy supply of the 
destitute, should, with corresponding faith and 
energy, direct attention to the spiritual good of 
hundreds of unsanctified yonth in the Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges of the country, an un- 
told amount of evil would be prevented, and the 
work of raising up a competent ministry, would 
be sooner and better done, than in any other way. 
Knowledge is power \ and he who acts on any 
other supposition in such an age as this, must 
prepare for disappointment. Piety, it is true, 
eminently devoted piety, is greatly needed and 
must be sought with unceasing effort — but a tumct 
in human or divine knowledge, is not the man 
whom the church is called upon to invest with 
the high duties and responsibilities of a minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; especially when Provi- 
dence so clearly points out " a more excellent 
way." 

4. It should deeply affect the hearts of Chris- 
tians, that there are so few revivals of religion, 
at present, in our Colleges. For three or four 
years there has scarcely been an instance of an 
extensive revival in a single College in the land. 
Hundreds of youth have finished their collegiate 
course, withoutever witnessing any special atten- 
tion to religion, in the places of their education. 
How different might have been their prospects, 
as well as their pursuits for life, had the Church 
been properly engaged to pray for revivals of 
religion in Colleges 7 What numbers will fol- 
low them in the same state <^ alienation from 
God and his cause, if effectual fervent prayer be 
not offered up for these seminaries of learning 7 
There is something ominous in this suspension 
of divine influence, and all who feel for the king- 
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dom of Jesos Chrift, dwoh) let tbemselves, as did 
Ezra and Nehemiah with fesling and prayer, 
to ascertain the cause of Ibis wiibdrawmeot of 
divine influence, and to seek its return. 

6. 'I'be recoUection of what God has done in 
pasty^rs for our Colleges, and of what be is now 
doing for his church in the world, should encour- 
age every friend of the Redeemer, to pray fer- 
yently for the descent of the Holy Spirit upod all 
institutions of learning. God is the same. His 
hand is not shortened, nor his ear heavy. The 
figns of the times also indicate that he is about 
to set up his kingdom in the world ; and he will 
doubtless provide the necessary instruments. In 
many places he is, at this time, reviving religion 
in a glorious manner, and converts are multi- 
plied as drops of morning dew. Why should not 
the same heavenly influence be felt in our Col- 
leges ? What can there be to hinder, if, with one 
heart and voice, we will arise and go to our 
Father and importunately seek the blessing. 



FUNDS. 

JUceipU into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, and of %U Branches, from Oct. 
Ist, to December Slsi, 1830. 

DONATIONS. 

AsJiJield, Ms. Fem. Ed. Soc by Miu Maria 

Well. ' 9 00 

Boston, from a Friend 5 00 

From a Ft iend, by J. B. 25 00 

Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by Miss Miriam Phil- 
lip* 8 00 
Fairfield Co. Conn, collected by Rev. J. K. 



Vounff, A^ent : 
Of Gov. Tomhnion 
Of other individuals 



500 
137 34 

142 34 



95 00 — 47 34 



Paid by Mr. Toung to Tr. of Conn. 

Branch 
Uenniker, N. H. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc 

by Mrs. N. B. Scales, Pres. 15 00 

Hardwiek, Vt. fr. EInathan Strong, 10 00 

Middl^ld, N. Y. bv Henry tiill, fr. 

Mary Ann Incaiis 3 00 

Fr. Sarah W. Walker 1 00 4 00 

Marlhoro\ Conn. fr. Dr. Lee, by Rev. 

J. K. Younff 2 00 

Mlson^ N. H. Fem. Char. Fund, by 

Rev Mr. Newell 50 

Jfev York City, from Hon. Richard 

Varick 100 00 

Plymouth, N. H. fr. Elisabeth Thomp- 
son 25 00 
Jtussell, Ms. fr. Moses Kinff, by Rev. 

D. Clark of Blandford 2 00 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
BxRKSHf Rc Cod If TV. 
Fr. H. Bartltftt, on account of Lee 

Temp. Scho. 12 00 

ESSXX Coo NTT. 

Fr. Joseph Adams, Tr. as follows: 
Danvers N. Par. Kd. Soc 25 

Jfswburjiport. Asso. Cir. Indus. 2d 

semi annual payment towards 

Temp. Scho. by Miss Mary C. 

Greenleaf, Tr. 



Fr. Joseph Adams, Tr. paid 
Re?. Mr. Cogswell, vis. 

Beverly, Lad. Aux. Kd.Soc 
bv Upa. John SaflTord 

Byfield, fr. indivuluals, by 
Oea. Putnam Perley 

Ipswich, Fern. Ed. Soc. let 
Par. by Miss Abigail 
l#ord, Tr. 

^evburypoH, fr. Fitz Wil- 
li jm Rogers, for Gent, 
first Temp. Scho. 

Fr. Miss Mary C. Greenleaf, 
Tr. Cir. Induj*. Lad. 1st 
Temp. Scho. 3d semi- 
annual payment 

Fr. I .ad. ist Presh. Chh. 40 
dolls, of which to con- 
stitute their pastor, 
Rev. John Proudfit, L. 
M. of the A. E. 8nc by 
Miss M. C. Greenleaf 

Rowley, fr. individuals of 
1st Par. by Dr. Joshua 
Jewitt 

Fem. Ed. Soc. of 1st Par. by 
Miss Mehitabpl Mobson 

Salem, Union Temp. Scho. 
by Miss Anna Batchel- 
der. Tr. ho In nee of Ist 
pavUof75dolls. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Cleave- 
land 

Williams TempL Scho. first 
payH, by Elijah Porter, 

Wenham, from Mrs. Lucy 

Kimball 
Ladies Reading and Char. 

Soc. by Mrs. Foster, Tr. 



hlsB Iqr 

26 75 
10 00 

18 25 

5100 

37 50 



41 80 

20 56 
500 

40 70 
300 

75 00 
1 00 
9 50-340 06-388 81 



350 

5 00 8 

10 00 



MiDOLEtKX. 

CharUgtnwn, fr. a Friend, 
by W. Tufts, 

Fr. a Friend, 

JVetPtoA, fr. Stephen Good- 
hue, a donation 

Fr. da ann. sub. for 1829 
and 18:W 

Reading, fr. John Damon, Reid 
Temp. Scho. 3 00 and 20 50 

South Reading, fr. Mrs. Sarah S. 
Yale, on account Temp. Scho. 

Townsend, fr. Middlesex North and 
Vicinitj^ Char. Soc. 40 dolls, of 
which IS to constitute Rev. D. 
Palmer, of T., L. M. of A. £. S. 



50 



]0 00 — 90 00 
23 50 
15 00 



68 97-13517 



Norfolk. 

Aux. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Dr. Codm&n, 

Tr. 68 

Brookline, proceeds SO boxes cher- 
ries 4 

South Massachusstts. 
Ed. Soc. by Dea. Murtuo Eddy, Tr. 
Jlttleboro\ fr. a few ladies of First 

Cong. Chh. by Rev. Steph«i 

Chapin 
Seekonk, fr. Young Lad. Lib. and 

Char. Soc. by Mrs. J. O. Barney 

WoRCBsrxH South. 
Fr. Asahel Bigelow, Tr. 
Brookfield, fr. a Friend 



77 
30—73 07 



47 00 



13 00 



609—06 01 

9625 
800— «» 



Marblehead Branch of Essex Co. 
Ed.8ocl7WiUiuiReod 



37 50 
37 75 
UOO 



WoRCESTXR North. 
Fitchburg, by Rev. R. A. 

Putnam, fr. Fem. E. & 

hy Miss S. Wood, Tr. 
Fr. a Friend, In miimory of 
I a departed daughter, 

4th ann. payment 
Fr. a Friend 
Fr. Fem. Praying Cir. of F. 

by Miss Fidelia Eaton 
Leominster, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc by 

Miss Sttsmn Lincoln, 



26 79 



100 
1 00 



5 00 — 35 79 



3 76—3048 
•5^ 
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Tkt following^ estlteUd hf Rw, J, K, 
Youngs im A*. Hamptkire^ mitf 9miJU9d 
in August^ ms fallowt t 

Btiford l^mp. Scba io pert 9 50 

DwrJUli, 6 33 

FfncfUion Seha in part, 91 69 

QT$9nUndy 8 35 

Lonionitrr^^ 81 88 

Iforthvood^ 9 38 

^no If$wichy 4 00 

Do. Scho. 3 00 

Rockuter, 8 50 ; Windham, 17 03 85 59—109 48 

Amomit of doBationt tltl69 93 

ANNUAL StTBSCRIPTIONS. 

Henniker, N. H. Hon. J. Oarliof 5 00 

IFeiiJUiii.Mt. Mr. Cdmood Kimball 5 00 

Bev. Chester Colton, for 6 yean 12 00 — ^99 00 

INCOME FROM 8CH0LASSHIFS. 
One year*i iatereflt on the follow- 

iof , TIZ. 

JKnaM, Bumstead, Munroe, and 

Tappan, 60 del Is. each 940 00 

or Aaron P. Clenvelond, one jear 

on hii half amount of Martyn 30 00 

Six months' Interent on the J\reio 

England 30 00 

One Tear on amH unpaid, of Oreen 33 90 

On Brown Emergon^ of (/h.eb War- 
ner, by Rer. Wm. Cogswell 68 79—409 69 

REFUNDED BY FORMER BENEFFCIARIEa 

Ma 161, part of am't loaned 50 00 

94$ ♦• •* 50 00 

589 ** *< 19 00 



168 " 


M 


500 


194 *» 


** 90and50 


70 00 


327 «* 


tt 


68 00 


91 « 


a 


75 00 


930 " 


tt 


90 00 


499 " 


u 


50 00 


177 « 


It 


10 00 


370 balance of 


am*t loaned 


96 00 


94 " 


it 


18 00 


68 « 


tt 


700 


968 " 


tt 


95 00 


969 whole 


u 


16 50-569 50 



TEMPORARY SCHOLARSBIFS. 

IfoZttmore, Md. fr. Roewell L.Colt, 

Eeq. 9d payU of his subscrip. 75 00 

Ckatlutont S. C. fr. Jasper Corn- 
ing, Em). 3d do. do. 75 00 

MmMony Ms. rec*d fr. the deacom 

of the church 59 00—909 00 

LEGACIEa 

Rer. Daniel Staniford, of Hawke, 

N. H. by Rev. John Kelly, EVr 900 00 

LIFE SUBSCRIPnONa 

Rer. Nathaniel Kingsbury, ML 
Ftmon^ N. H. by ladies of hit 
Soc— io part* 16 90 

Rer. Robert Page, of Durham. N. 

fl. by lad. and gent, of hit Soc 40 00 — 56 90 

INCOME FROM FUNDS. 

Dividend on Bank Slock 147 50 

lataraat on money loaned 669 17—809 67 



AoHMint rec*d for present nse $3,494 96 
PRINCIPAL OP SCHOLARSHIPa 

Atahel Hooker, iccM of W. C. Gil- 
man 963 50 

DoHmoulh, rec'd of M. Olcott 117 19 

Green. rec*d of Mrs. Ij. Green, Tr. 

baJanee of $100, for 1830 11 59 

Smo and Biddtford, rec'd of L. 

Ward, Tr. 69 88 

Wareettor, rec'd of Jos. Adams 90 15—545 17 

* Rmnitted to P. Roe. bj mistaka, intonded for L. 
M.oraOo.Aox.Soe. 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Divid. on Shares in Portland Rank 94 00 
Do. '* Augusta Bank 91 50 — 45 50 

Donation from a Lady SO 

Do. South Cong. Society in Bath, by Messrs. 

Richardson k. Marston 450 00 

Roc. from Mr. C. Blanekardy Tr. Cnmh, 

Co. Am. S'tciety^ by Rev. fV, Cognaelt, 

Oen. Agent, viz. 
From individuals in Rev. Dr. Ty- 
ler's Soc 30 00 
From U Cutler, Tr. of Tyler Temp. 

Scho. 75 00 

From Miss I Libby, Tr. Jenkins 

Temp. Scho. 75 00 

From Mrs. P. Upham, coll. at Lad. 

Monthly Praving Circle, 5 00—185 00 

From Mr. Cyril Poarl, of Bangor, 1 00 

» a Lady in Hallowell 5 19 6 19 

Appropriation to S. Peabody, of Bowdoin 

College, deceased, refunded by Free. 

Allen ' 18 00 

Donation from a friend to education 50 00 

$755 19 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Rec^d of Rev. J. Woods, ano. sub. 

for 18 i9 and 1830 9 00 

Donation from individuals in New- 
port 56 

Fr. Pembroke Lad. Con. Prayer for 

A. E. a bv Rev. Abr. Burnham 5 00 

Fr. Concord rem. Aux. Ed. Soc by 

Sarah Kimball, Tr. 8 00 — 15 55 



NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

Barre, Rev J. W. French, princi- 
pal and int. un 99 dolls, loaned 
by an Individ. 9 years since, on 
cimdition it should be refunded 
to the Ed Soc 
Burlington, Hemao Allen 
M. Burdick 
M. Blinn 
A. Thompson 
Brandon, Ladies in Kev. I. Ingra- 

ham's Soc. 
Coventry^ fr. Henry Boynton 
CheUea, fr. an individual 
Charlotte, fr. Elias Grant 
L.Hall 
B^najah Root 
Judbnry^ fr. sobccnbers 
Montpelier, fr. Rev. Ches. Wright 
Royalton, fr. Gen. John Fraacia 
tVaitsfield. from Rev. A. 

Chandler 3 00 

Fr. Dea. Bushnell 38 

Clinlttnville, N. Y. recM fr. a for- 
mer Beneficiary of this Branch 



44 00 
3 00 
9 00 
1 00 
3 00 9 00 

4 00 
1 00 
100 
3 00 
9 00 

5 00 — 10 00 
81 
336 
10 00 



40 00-196 55 



CONNECTICUT BRANCR 

Middletown, donation fr. Henry S. 

Ward 90 00 

JVeio Caaoaa, legacy in part fr. the 
Ex*rs of T. Fitch, deceased, by 
Seth Terry 993 93 

Fr. the Lydian Soc by Lucy Bon- 

ney 39 00 

FairJLeld Cofuntf.ft. individuals, 40 
dolls, of which is to constitoto 
Rev. D. Smith, of Stamford, a 
L. M. of the Am. Ed. Soc by 
Rev. J. K. Young, Agent 95 00 

Int in part on Lam-iUiam 
Scho. by J. R. Wood- 
bridge 18 00 

Do. do. on Wilcox BtiM, 

by A. M. f>>llios 7 90 

Do. 00 money loaned 109 05 
Do. on LintUn Scho. by 

Henry Fraoeif 06 00-900 9S 
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DoMtion fr. Julia BronMo, by J. R. 
Woodbridge 
Do. fr. Rev. C. Woodbridgt 
Da fr. Abiel Woleott 
From memberf of thA See. of Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of OUften 
bury, to conetitote him a L. M. 
of the A. £. Soc by Rev. J. K. 
Young 



FUNDS. 
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3 
5 
5 



00 
00 
00 



40 00-093 48 



75 00 



40 00 



40 00 



R»9*d by the hand of Rev. J* K* Youngs 
JSginl^ the foUotoing^ viu 

Mancheetety Temp. Scho. 

Fr. ladies of Rev. Rennet F. Nor- 
throp'i Soc. to conititute him 
a L. Bf . of the Am. Ed. Soc. 

E'ufield.ftom members of the Soc. 
of Rev. Francis L. Robbioe, to 
conititute him a L. M. of the 
Am. Ed. Soc 

Eatt WindeoTf sundry do- 
nations 

Wapping Soc. in E. Wind- 
sor, in part to consti- 
tute Rev. Mr. Morris a 
li. fil. of the Conn. Br. 

Potwine Parish, Tempera. 
Scho. in part 

Eaetlfury, in part to constitute Rev. 
Mr. Allen a L. M. of Conn. Br. 

East Hartford^ Temp. Scho. in part 

Olaatenbury, do. do. do. 

Marlboro', in part to constitute 
Rev. Chauncy Lee L. M. Conn. 
Branch 



10 75 



11 10 



39 00 — 00 85 



15 37 
63 50 
67 75 



15 75—378 22 



For present use $1,000 70 



Scholarship Fund, 

Lavenham^ in part, by J. R. Wood- 
bridge 
Saves, in part, by Miss Chester 

Do. "* »* J. R. Wuodbridge 
WiUox, *» « A- M. Collins 



50 00 
42 87 
30 00 
120 00-242 87 



$1,243 57 
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Allen 8L Church Sclio. New York, of R. T. 

Ilaynes, Esq. a subscrip. 150 00 

Brick Chh. Scho. N. York, of Geo. 

Douglas, first year 
Of M. & H. L. Muriray, third year 
" Fisher Howe 
J. D. Holbrook 
Miss Bouquette Iveri 
Horace Holden 
** Abijah Fisher 

Brooklyn^ First Frosb. Chh. Scho. on acc't 
of lO Scho's, proposed to be supported 
annually 
Central Pre»b. Chh, Btoona St. Soho. half 

of 3d year 
Cedar 8L Scha of Caleb O. Hal- 

sted 
Of Wm. M. Halsted 
Xsaight St. Chh. Scho. of R. Lock- 
wood, balance first year sub. 
Of O. Falconer, 3d year 
" James Brown, ^ year 
** Arthur Tappan, in part, 3d yr. 
" Mrs. A. Tappan, inj>art,3d yr. 
Fem. Asso. of Laight St. Church 
Pennsylvania, CaSisle, rec'd from 
ladies of Mr. Ouffield's cong. 
Huntingdon, Presb. Chh. 
JV. Jersey^ Morristown Fern. Aujc* 

£d.Soo. 44 50 

DonatioTU. 

Chaty, N. Y. of J. G. Hubbell 3 00 

JVTeie York, of J. Nitehie 9 00 

Of Geo. W. McClelland, by 

Rev. E. Cornelius 026 65 

Of Prof. Storrs, by Rev. W. 

Pattoo 5 OOr-635 65 



75 00 

76 00 
100 00 

37 50 
75 00 
37 50 
37 50^-437 50 



235 75 



375 00 

37 .'50 
150 00-187 50 

18 75 
75 00 
75 00 
375 00 
37 50 
75 00—656 25 

83 76 

22 00—105 76 



Troy, N. Y. fr. Yo. Men*s Ed. 

Soc. 2d Fresh. Chh. 107 00 
Fr. young men of 1st Presb. 

Chh. 75 19-188 19 

ITestem Ed, Society, rec'd of the 

Treasurer nii 00-035 77 
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WESTERN RESERVE BRAKCa 

AmH rec'd into the Treasury, from 

Aug. to Dec. 3L 1830, in cash 366 06 
In clothing 65 08-411 14 



WESTERN AGENCY. 

Lower Bethel Chh. by Wm. Spenee 

Red Oak, '< Rev. Mr. Gilliland 

Chillieothe Fem. Society, Mrs. J. McCoy 

Pleasant Ridge Fem. Asso. Mrs. C. Wood 

Dayton, by J. L. Fenn 

Oreevjield, by Samuel Smith, 

Salem and Concord 

Bloomi ngburgh 

Cincinnati, S. Wade, 5 00; D. Cor- 

win, 5 00 ; J. F. Keys, 5 00 
J. Mclntire, 25 00; S. Burrougbf, 

25 00; Gea C.Miller, 12 50 
F. W. Athan, 12 50: Philip Skin- 
ner, 5 00 ; J. D. Thorp, 5 00 
Woodruff &. White, 5 00; J. DuraL 

5 00; S. Kellogg, 5 00 
J. Curtis, 5 00 ; John Molinda, 5 00 
A. Heredeth, 5 00 ; N. Bird, 5 00 
Wm. McLaughlin, 2 50 ; D. K. Lea- 

vitt, I 50 : William Beard, 2 OO 
J. G. Speer, 5 00 ; Wm. Nisbet, 15 00 
Mr. Stevenson, 2 50; I. Twitchell, 

5 00; Mr. Shileto, 5 00 
Mr. Paine, 5 00 ; Mr. Starr, 5 00 
Mr. Sample, 2 50; W. S. MerrilL 

25 00 
Chillieothe, of Nathaniel Sawyer 
Of William Long, half year 



14 00 
98 50 
50 75 
37 50 
50 00 
48 00 
40 00 
26 00 



15 00 

62 50 

»50 

15 00 
10 00 
10 00 

600 
90 00 

12 50 
10 00 

27 00-2UOO 

37 50 

18 75- 56 S5 

$632 00 
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3,424 96 
755 19 


&45 17 
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755 19 


15 55 




15 55 
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126 55 
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9^87 


1,243 87 


3,128 03 
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421 14 




49114 


632 00 




63S00 


$9,504 07 


f788 04< $10,993 U 



Parent Society 
Maine Branch 
N. Hampshire do. 
North Western 
Connecticut 
Presbyterian 
Western Reserve 
Western Agency 



Clcthing received during the quarttr, 

Bestenj Hanover Soc. Ladies^ Social Meeting, 18f< 
drawers (cotton). 

Fitehburg, Ms. fV. Ladiet, 1 comlbrter and 1 pr. cot- 
ton socks. 

Henniker, N. H. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. hr Mrs. Naney 
B. Scales, President, 18 yds. fulPd cloth. 

Leominster, Ms. Fem. Aox. Ed. Soc by MIm Sosta 
Lincoln, Tr. a quantity of be^qnilta, cotton snd 
woollen socks, cravats, shirts, collars, pillow- 
cases, and flannel, valued at 33 06 

AVio Jpswich, N. H. fr. Fem. Reading Chat. Soc. hf 
Miss Nancy Newholl, 1 box, containing qoiHS| 
comforters, sheets, pillow-cases, shirts, aBd wool- 
len and cotton socks, Tslued at 19 17. 

&iaron, Ms. Dorcas Society, 9 quilts and 3 pn. loeki) 
valued at 5 50. 

* For the partiealars of donationa to tbe Wtit 
Ed. Soc. see Western Recorder of Jan. 18. 
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ON DECIDING EARLY TO BECOME A 
MISSIONARY TO THE HEATHEN. 

CoiDiDUQicAted bj Rev. Rufui Andertoo, Acfistant 
Secretary of the Americao Board ofCommiMion- 
era fur Foreign MiaiioiM. 

The object of this article is, to 
assign reasons in favor of the follow- 
ing proposition, viz : That every stu- 
dent, looking forward to the sacred 
ministry, should decide early, in view 
of existing circumstances, whether 
duty requires him to become a mis- 
sionary to the heathen. 

I have my mind upon a current 
maxim, which has deprived the hea- 
then world, I fear, of many excellent 
missionaries. The maxim is this — 
** That it is better to delay deciding 
on our personal duty to the heathen, 
till near the close of our studies pre- 
paratory to the ministry." The rea- 
sons for such a delay are plausible. 
The student will be older — his judg- 
ment more matured — his mind better 
informed — the whole case more com- 
pletely before him. My appeal, how- 
ever, is to facts. For ten years and 
more, I have watched the operation 
of this maxim, and am sure that its 
influence is, to prevent a thorough 
and impartial examination. The pro- 
crastination which it requires, be- 
comes a habit, and is usually too 
long persisted in. The ** more con- 
venient season" for investigation, is 
generally allowed to pass by. En- 
gagements are formed, rendering the 
case more complicated; solicitations 
and inducements to remain at home, 
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multiply; the natural love of one's 
own country grows stronger and 
stronger ; the early predilection for 
the missionary life, if there had been 
one, wears away; the cries of the 
heathen, and their distress, move with 
less and less power ; and the man re- 
mains at home : — not as the result of 
any vigorous exercise of the under- 
standing upon the question of duty, 
but because he decided to postpone 
consideration upon it till he was 
about to launch into the world, and 
then surrendered himself passively 
to the control of circumstances. 

This is not the way to learn our 
duty on the momentous question, 
Where is the field and the work, to 
which the Holy Ghost hath called us ? 
And what inquiry is there, which 
can be more important than this to 
our growth in grace, and to our hap- 
piness and usefulness in future life ? 
And what more directly connected 
with the sentence to be passed upon 
us, at the great day, as the stewards 
of Christ ? Next to the relation which 
we sust^ to the Lord Jesus, there 
is nothing we are more interested to 
know, as his ministers, than where 
he would have us spend our lives ; 
where the field is, which he com- 
mands us to cultivate ; and where 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, will 
complacently regard our residence, 
and delight to bless our exertions, 
and alleviate our trials. Is there not 
a foundation for solicitude on this 
point ? Can it be a matter of perfect 
indifference to the Head of the church, 
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where we preach, provided only we 
are diligent, and preach the truth? 
It was not so in respect to the Apos- 
tles ;* nor is it so now. Mistakes 
on this subject, when committed 
needlessly, much more when com- 
mitted because we will not consider, 
must have a very serious bearing 
upon us as ministers of the gospel. 

The proposition is, that we should 
begin to look early at this question, 
with reference to the claims of the 
heathen world upon us, and that we 
should decide it early ^ in view of ex- 
isting circumstances. An uncondi- 
tional decision is not desired. Such 
an one is indeed forbidden, by the 
word of God, in reference to all our 
future measures. We must say, "If 
the Lord will, we shall live, and 'do 
this or that.'' The decision should 
be in view of things as they now ap- 
pear, and with an understanding that 
the grounds of it shall be occasion- 
ally revised — certainly as often as 
there is a manifest change in our cir- 
cumstances. And is it not true, that 
however late the decision is made, it 
must still be conditional ? 

It is not necessary that the resolu- 
tion to spend life among the heathen 
should be unconditiond, in order to 
insure the advantages to be men- 
tioned in the sequel, as resulting 
fiom its being made early. It is 
formed with reference to the Lord's 
will. As that will is now indicated, 
the determination is unreserved and 
decisive. No sooner is it formed, 
than a mission to the heathen world 
stands up before the mind as the 
great, paramount duty of life. The 
command to ** preach the gospel to 
every creature," comes to us with a 
distinct specification of the unevan- 
gelized world as our field ; and we 
rest in this decision, till unanticipat- 
ed, unsought-for events change the 
grounds of our decision, and call for 
reconsideration, and perhaps a re- 
versal. 

Some may ask, Why decide early 

♦ AcU,xUL2; xvi. 10. 
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upon the claims of the heathen world, 
and not also' decide early upon the 
relative claims of the different parts 
of our own country 7 And truly I 
see no objection to deciding upon 
them, too, whenever the duty can be 
made clear. 'l*his latter question, 
however, is not one of so easy solu- 
tion at an early period of our prepara^ 
tory studies, as the other. The rela- 
tive necessities, and of course the 
claims, of some parts of our country, 
are rapidly changing; and there is 
not such a broad distinction existing 
between any of them, as is found on 
comparing our own country with the 
heathen world. Moreover the differ- 
ence between parochial life in our 
northern and middle States, and that 
of a missionary in our western settle- 
ments, is not of so serious a nature, 
as that which distinguishes a foreign 
from a domestic mission. The la- 
bors of a foreign missionary, and his 
exposures and hardships, may not be 
greater than those of a missionary in 
our new settlements ; and, in many 
instances, there may be less' of travel, 
and more of the conveniences of life. 
But the sorest trials of a missionary, 
whether he be foreign or domestic, 
are those which chiefly concern the 
spirit ; and this is pre-eminently true 
of him, whose dwelling and labors 
are in the midst of a heathen people. 
He is peculiarly insulated from the 
religious world — from society conge- 
nial to a man who has been nurtured 
in a civilized community — from that 
sympathetic, companionable inter- 
course, which ministers in this coun- 
try may soon find almost everywhere. 
And even when God blesses the la- 
bors of a foreign missionary, and 
multiplies converts among the heathen 
around him, though this must be a 
source of unspeakable joy, those con- 
verts do not rise so high on the scale 
of intelligence, but that they are still 
far below him in almost all that con- 
stitutes a foundation for free and fa- 
miliar intercourse between mind and 
mind. They are children — emphati- 
cally babes in Christ. 
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The limits of this article do not 
allow me to illustrate the numerous 
other points of difference. Some of 
them are sufficiently obvious. It is 
a serious matter to leave one^s friends 
and country for life, and spend that 
life amid the darkness and pollution 
of heathenism. The question wheth- 
er we shall remove far to the west, 
and preach the gospel there, and 
raise up families there, where the 
wave of civilization will inevitably 
overtake us in a few years, is nothing, 
in comparison with the other ; — much 
less is that, whether we shall build 
xip waste places surrounded by the 
institutions and privileges of our older 
States. 

The way is now prepared for stat- 
ing some of the principal reasons in 
favor of an early decision of the ques- 
tion, whether we ought to become 
missionaries to the heathen. 

1. In college, and often in the 
academy, the student may enjoy near^ 
ly or quite all the helps informing a 
decision, that he will find in the theo- 
logical seminary. With a little pains 
he may have access to all the im- 
portant books, and to intelligent and 
discreet advisers, and may gain' all 
the essential information respecting 
the moral condition of the world. 
There is not a principle, and there 
is scarcely a fact bearing on the 
case, of which he may not obtain as 
full possession before, as after, he en- 
ters the theological seminary. What 
need, then, of delay ? Js the student 
competent to decide the momentous 
question, whether he ought to be a 
minister of Christ, and yet, with the 
data all before him, can he not de- 
termine whether it be lawful for him 
to devote himself to the service of 
Christ in heathen lands ? 

Indeed, I believe that the student 
may not only ascertain his personal 
duty to the heathen, at an early pe- 
riod of his education, but that he 
may then ascertain it with compara- 
tive ease, — being, in some respects, 
more favorably situated for deciding 



correctly, than at the more advanced 
periods. The subject is really very 
simple ; and it is most apt to appear 
so to the student while his position 
is remote from the world. He, too 
is then more entirely uncommitted ; 
and his views of the comparative 
claims of the heathen world upon 
himself, will be more likely to accord 
with what is the actual fact, than in 
the later stages. Hence the reason 
why you find a greater pioportion of 
pious students beginning to prepare 
for the ministry with some special 
reference to a mission in heathen 
lands, than is seen entering the mis- 
sionary field. 

2. An early decision is desirable 
in reference to its bearing on the 
mind and conscience of the student. 
Whether he desires to make advances 
in learning, or grace, he should aim 
to preserve a tranquil mind. He 
should have as few unsettled and 
perplexing questions of duty, as pos- 
sible. He should endeavor always 
to preserve peace of conscience, that 
he may have joy in the Holy Ghost. 
When cases of conscience arise, and 
demand a settlement, he should en- 
deavor to settle them thoroughly and 
speedily. He must either do this, 
or else do violence to <iis moral na- 
ture ; and if the case be one of im- 
portance, and of frequent recurrence, 
he must either determine it, or sub- 
mit to the alternative of suffering 
much inquietude, and weakening his 
conscience, if not all his mental pow- 
ers. Now it is true of some institu- 
tions of learning, with which I am 
acquainted, that duty to the heathen 
early becomes in them a serious 
question of conscience. In several 
theological seminaries, it is among 
the first and most solemn inquiries, 
of a prospective nature, excited in 
the minds of students newly entered. 
And as the cause of missions ad- 
vances, the members of all our sem- 
inaries will find it more and more 
difficult to avoid coming to a speedy 
decision ; and their interest, as well 
as duty, in such cases, will obviously 
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be to make up their minds with as 
little delay as possible. The only 
way in which they will be able to 
avoid meeting the subject, will be, 
to place themselves in the attitude of 
resistance to the light, and to be less 
active in promoting the cause of 
Christ, than they otherwise might 
be — and thus retard greatly their 
growth in grace, and their prepara- 
tion for usefulness. The wisest 
course for them will be that de- 
scribed in the proposition I am en- 
deavoring to establish. Let the in- 
quiry come up early in the seminary, 
if it has not been settled before ; or, 
what is better still, let it come up in 
the college, and even in the academy, 
if it will ; let it be met with a cheer- 
ful determination to examine into its 
merits ; let the only question be, 
" Where will the Lord have me go, 
when my preparations for the minis- 
try are completed?'' And let the 
decision be formed in view of the 
existing indications of Providence. 
Whenever these indications materi- 
ally change, or when the mind is led 
to regard them in new lights, then 
let the student inquire how his rela- 
tions to the heathen world are af- 
fected by the change. Thus the 
jnind will be preserved from useless, 
and worse than useless, agitation, and 
will always be cheerfully advancing 
with a definite object in view. 

3. A student, toko decides early to 
devote himself to the cause of for' 
eign missions, will he more useful 
to that cause during his studies pro- 
paratory to the ministry, than he 
otherwise would be. Indeed, should 
he, after a conscientious examination 
of the subject, decide that it is his 
duty to go on a domestic mission, or 
to settle near his paternal home, I 
should expect him to be more active 
and efficient in the cause of foreign 
missions, than while he holds his 
mind in suspense. What 1 want is, 
an early investigation and decision- 
no halting between two opinions — no 
shrinking from this great question of 
duty. But, if a man is led by bis 



▼iews of duty heartily to consecrate 
himself to the work of evangelizing 
the heathen, such a man begins im- 
mediately to think, with a special in- 
terest, how be may increase the nun^ 
ber of missionaries, and the means of 
sending them forth, and how the 
deep intellectual and moral gloom, 
which rests upon the heathen world, 
may be dispelled. There is no esti- 
mating how desirable it is that every 
cdlege and seminary in the land had 
such men among its students. What 
may not a man devoted to missions 
do in the seven or eight years of his 
preparatory studies? The greater 
part of the influence, which Samuel 
J. Mills exerted directly upon foreign 
missions, and which has given him 
an imperishable name in our church- 
es, he exerted while in the college 
and seminary. He decided on his 
duty to the heathen before entering 
college — imparted the noble design, 
which the Spirit of God had implant- 
ed in his own bosom, to the kindred 
minds of Hall and Richards, whose 
dust now rests beneath the sods of 
India — and, af^er seeking divine di- 
rection many times on the banks of 
the Hoosack, formed a society, in 
which the members pledged them- 
selves to eSeci, in their own persons, 
a mission among the heathen. Here 
was the germ of our foreign missions, 
and it was the iruit of an early de- 
cision. Had MiUs, and Hall, and 
Richards, and Fisk, and others who 
might be named, deferred all con- 
sideration of the subject till they 
were on the point of entering the 
ministry, what a loss would the cause ' 
have sustained ! And what good will 
be prevented, if the maxim, controvert 
ed in this article, becomes a commoo 
law of duty to our pious ^udents! 
Every man has a circle of friends of 
greater or less extent, and an early 
decision to be a missionary gives him 
time and power to exert a salutary 
infiuence upon them. If he is a 
man of the right character and ^irit, 
hifi influenoe will increase firom year 
to year, and he may (^en e&ct as 
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much for the caose, doring the last 
two or three years of his residence in 
his own country, as in the first three 
or four of his labors among the heath- 
en. Where we specially need the 
influence of such men, however, is in 
our public institutions of learning. 
Men in these institutions, who are 
not themselves decided to be mis- 
sionaries, will rarely make vigorous 
attempts to persuade others to devote 
themselves to a foreign mission ; and 
if they do make an effort, in public 
addresses to their fellow-students, 
while they are themselves generally 
supposed not to have given the sub- 
ject a thorough investigation in re- 
gard to their own duty, (as I have 
sometimes known to be the case,) 
the e^ct is anything but that which 
they aim to produce. But a man, 
who has given himself to this work, 
and is sincerely devoted, heartily 
interested, discreetly zealous, and 
properly qualified, may almost cer- 
tainly increase the number of mis- 
sionaries. And those, to whose di- 
rection missions among the heathen 
are specially committed, need such 
co-workers in all our colleges and 
religious seminaries. 

4. An early decision in favor of 
becoming a missionary to the heathen, 
makes a man more courageous and 
cheerfiil, when in the field of missions, 
I believe this is the general experi- 
ence of those missionaries, who came 
to their decision early, of whom the 
number is considerable. By long 
anticipation, they had become in a 
manner familiarized with the mis- 
sionary life, before they entered upon 
it Its peculiar trials were in some 
good degree understood, and the 
mind and heart acquired a sort of 
assimilation to the missionary work. 
This lightened the shock, which 
must always be felt on transferring 
our residence firom a civilized and 
Christian land to one that is heathen 
and barbarous. The disgusting man- 
ners of the people, their sottish igno- 
raace, their deep degradation, and 
their horrid rites, had been poniem- 



plated for years ; and again and 
again had the work been chosen with 
these things all in view. And when, 
after long and laborious toil, the ob- 
stinacy of the heathen still seemed 
unbroken, and success delayed, caus- 
ing the spirits to flag, and faith some* 
times to tremble ; the mind was not 
invaded and harassed by misgivings 
on the subject of duty, as might have 
been the case, had not the subject, 
ibr a course of years, bdbre entering 
the heathen world, often been carried 
to the throne of grace, and consid- 
ered in all its bearings in the light of 
God's word. These seasons are re- 
collected, in days of adversity, and 
are as anchors to the soul. ** It looks 
dark;" the missionary says to himself, 
** but here is the field of my duty. I 
am where I ought to be, and God 
will not forsake me." He had long 
before taken time to lay a broad and 
deep foundation, and his superstruc- 
ture stands. He went to the heathen 
from no sudden impulse of passion, 
but from a long revolved conviction 
of duty, to which the feelings of his 
heart and the habits of his mind 
gradually came into sweet subservi- 
ency. Till that conviction is destroy- 
ed, he will find delight in his work, 
and, on the whole, will be contented 
and happy. To have this conviction 
of duty well rooted in the mind, when 
the missionary is in the midst of dis* 
heartening triab with few outward 
supports, is of itself a sufficient rea- 
son for beginning early to look seri- 
ously at the subject; and, indeed, 
for looking at it with reference to a 
speedy decision ; — for, whoever com- 
mences an inquiry with a determina- 
tion to hold his mind in suspense 
whatever may be the merits of the 
case, will certainly be superficial in 
his examination. 

5. j4n early consecration to the 
missionary work will render a man 
more efficient and useful as a mis* 
sionary. It will do this for the rea- 
sons mentioned under the preceding 
head ; and, also, by the attainments 
it will lead him to make with par^ 
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ticular reference to a missioD, while 
acquiring his education, and by the 
effect it will be likely to exert on 
his intellectual and moral character. 
Whatever increases a man's courage 
and cheerfulness in the performance 
of the missionary work, increases his 
usefulness. The fact of having come 
to an early decision, and of having 
had the work long before the mind, 
may sometimes be the very thing, 
which God employs to sustain a mis- 
sionary under sharp adversity, and 
prevent his sinking in despondency, 
and leaving the field. Besides, he 
who has had the missionary life in 
view through nearly the whole course 
of his education, will necessarily ac- 
quire a great number of principles 
and facts and considerations, which 
would probably be overlooked by 
scholars having in view only the 
common circumstances and duties of 
pastoral life, and which, in thousands 
of instances, will be of use to him. 
These peculiar acquisitions are such 
as may be made, and ought to be 
made, without neglecting any of the 
studies required in the collegiate and 
theological course. So far as I have 
yet learned, all those studies are as 
important for the missionary, as they 
are ibr the minister at home ; and 
there is this additional reason why 
the candidate fer a mission should 
give them thorough attention, that 
it is almost certain he will have little 
opportunity to revise them after he 
has entered the field of his labors. 
Let then the foundations of general 
science be laid as thoroughly as pos- 
sible by • the man who would be a 
missionary ; let him discipline his 
faculties to the most vigorous exer- 
cise upon every subject, and acquire 
comprehensive views in every de- 
partment of knowledge ; and 1 am 
sure that he will be very far from 
regretting the attention he devoted 
to the studies prescribed for him in 
the public institutions where he ac- 
quired his education. 

In addition to the peculiar acqui- 
Mtions, just now mentioned — ^which 



win bear some proportioD to tbe 
length of time between the forming 
of the decision and the departure on 
a mission — there will be an impor- 
tant influence exerted upon all tbe 
other acquisitions, with direct refer- 
ence to the missionary work. The 
degree of this influence must of course 
vary in different men. Where there 
is that intense interest in the cause 
of missions, which is desirable in all 
who a^ire to a mission among the 
heathen, the mind will make all its 
acquisitions under the influence of 
this ruling passion. It is easy to 
find illustrations of this principle. 
The student who has given his soul 
to medicine, or the law, digests and 
secretes his learning (so to speak) 
according to the laws of the profes- 
sion he has chosen. The mere di- 
vine makes every thing bear upon 
natural and revealed religion. He 
who, like Payson, has consecrated 
every faculty to the high endeavor of 
drawing sinners to Christ, converts 
every thing into argument to flee 
fi^om the wrath to come. So he, who 
has devoted himself to the mighty en- 
terprize of diffusing the knowledge 
and blessings of the gospel through 
the world, makes his acquisitions, 
and associates and stores them in 
the mind, with reference to that re- 
sult. Ideas of all sorts acquire, as 
they enter his mind, a relation to the 
conversion of the world, and are mar- 
shalled and trained for the spiritual 
and holy wars of universal conquest 
I cannot conceive of a more desirable 
influence ; nor can I help regretting 
that it cannot alwat/s be felt through 
the whole course of that man's edu- 
cation, who is destined to become a 
missionary in pagan lands. 

I shall not do justice to this sub- 
ject, unless I mention the influence, 
which an early decision to be a mis- 
sionary may be expected to have upon 
the heart Let it be remembered, 
that I am not speaking of a devotion 
to the cause, in which the aflfections 
of the heart are imperfectly enlisted; 
but of a devotion, in which they are 
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aD active. The decision, which is 
the ground of all my illustrations, is 
fcrmed no less by the heart, than 
by the judgment. The whole soul 
chooses, and chooses cordially and 
joyfully. I wish not to speak of this 
particular exercise of Christian duty 
so as to excite spiritual pride in those, 
who have determined to be missiona- 
ries. Let such as have been led to 
resolve on proclaiming their Saviour's 
love to nations that never heard the 
glad tidings, give Him the glory, and 
wonder that they should be sent on 
an errand, which angels from heaven 
once rejoiced to perform. It is ob- 
vious, however, that, next to the de- 
termination which gave the soul to 
God, the decision to devote one's life 
to preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
must be the most important of those 
voluntary acts, which the grace of 
God employs to set the soul at liberty 
from the enchantments of the world. 
At God's command, the man resolves, 
like Abraham, to go out from his 
own country, probably without know- 
ing where, and to become a stranger 
and pilgrinn on the earth. He chooses 
a course of living for his whole earthly 
existence, which, if he has just no- 
tions of it, can appear desirable and 
tolerable only as the soul is animated 
and sustained by the faith that " over- 
cometh the world." Such a choice, 
sincerely and understandingly made, 
must exert a great influence on the 
heart; for the influence of it must 
reach every earthly thing, and tend 
strongly to shut the world out from 
the affections, and to open the soul 
to the afliations of the Spirit. From 
the moment, too, in which a man 
forms this decision, he realizes, more 
aflectiDgly than perhaps he otherwise 
could do, the relations he sustains, 
as a disciple of Christ, to the world 
of souls in pagan darkness. They 
are brought nearer, and seem more 
like neighbors and kinsmen. The 
motives, which act on his benevolent 
regards, are increased prodigiously 
in magnitude and power. Numbers, 
extension, variety, all lay siege to his 



heart with mighty force. Six hun- 
dred millions of men, living in a 
moral gloom as dark as midnight; 
and this vast multitude spread over 
three-fourths of the world — found in 
all climes— exhibiting every painful 
variety of human condition and char- 
acter — going from this state of pro- 
bation at the rate o^ a million and a 
half a month, and in thirty years all 
gone ! What affecting, what over- 
whelming objects of contemplation to 
any pious man ; but peculiarly so to 
him, who has chosen his earthly home 
among those very millions. Let the 
decision, then, be formed early, that 
such contemplations may exert their 
influence on the heart for a longer 
time, rousing its sensibilities into ha- 
bitual activity, and imparting com- 
prehensiveness and efficiency to its 
desires. This will be a qualification 
of a high order for a mission to the 
unevangelized world. 

6. An early decision 1o he a mis^ 
sionary, mil be no disadvantage to 
a man, who is providentially prevent^ 
edfrom becoming one. It will rather 
be an advantage. Some of the most 
devoted ministers in our churches, 
once had a foreign mission in view 
for a considerable period of time. 
They did not go, because unforeseen 
and unavoidable occurrences prevent- 
ed, making it necessary for them to 
remain in their own country. They 
lost no character by so doing, be- 
cause it was manifestly their duty to 
relinquish their purpose. Neither did 
the " God of all grace" forsake them. 
They were enabled to carry their 
missionary fervor into their parishes. 
They remembered the heathen them- 
selves, and suffered not their people 
to forget them. The acquisitions they 
had made in missionary history, while 
looking forward to a mission, and the 
habits they then acquired of reading, 
remembering, and communicating 
missionary intelligence, laid a foun- 
dation for their usefulness as pastors 
in a most important, but much neg- 
lected, department of ministerial duty. 
Their monthly concerts were not suf^ 
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fered to become lifeless and unedify- 
iD ^. T hose occasions were embraced 
for opening the volume ofGorTs provu 
dtatty which is full of matter. At 
any rate, the habits acquired, and the 
attainments commonly made, by per- 
sons who, for several years, have a 
mission constantly in view, must be 
exceedingly favorable to the perform- 
ance of this and other kindred duties 
of a parish minister. 

Nor will it be any disadvantage to 
the parish minister to have cherished 
for years a spirit of self-denying en- 
terprize, with reference to a mission 
in remote and barbarous countries. 
He will be none the less faithful as a 
preacher; none the less active and 
enter prizing as a pastor ; none the 
less alive to the calls of Christian 
charity ; none the less " a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing" to every one, and 
to every object of pastoral duty, " the 
word of truth." 

7. An early and serious considera- 
tion of this subject^ with a view to a 
speedy decision^ either that it is or is 
not our duty to become missionaries, 
toith an occasional reconsideration of 
the subject, is the most likely way of 
avoiding mistakes in regard to our 
proper sphere of labor. I repeat 
what I have already said, that it is 
of the greatest importance to us to 
be in that field, in which God would 
have us be. And there will be 
many seasons, in the course of our 
lives, when it will support us ex- 
ceedingly to be in possession of am- 
ple and clear evidence, that such is 
the fact. How, then, shall we avoid 
mistake in the selection of this field, 
and how shall we acquire this evi- 
dence ? Shall we do it, by delaying 
all serious thought on the subject, 
till we have so little time left us, and 
so many applications from diiferent 
quarters, as to create a feverish anxi- 
ety in the mind? Shall we do it, 
when, immediately afler our decision 
is made, we are under the necessity 
of committing ourselves, either by 
accepting or refusing an appointment 
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from some church or benevolent so- 
ciety? And can we do it, if we 
postpone all thorough investigation 
till the close of our preparatory stu- 
dies, and then, at the last, yield with- 
out much reflection, to the force of 
any current that happens to strike ml 
Certain it is, that not so many have 
gone to the heathen, as ought to have 
gone, and therefore some must have 
mistaken the field of their duty ! How 
desirable that they had examined 
more thoroughly, and reflected more 
profoundly! Had they pursued the 
course recommended in this artide, 
they could scarcely have fallen into 
such an error. And whoever comes 
to the question early, with a sincere 
desire to know and do his duty, and 
with fervent prayer for divine guid- 
ance ; and decides early, with an 
humble reference to the divine will; 
and occasionally reconsiders the 
grounds of his decision, and habita- 
ally cherishes a benevolent and obe- 
dient spirit; — ^will be likely to un- 
derstand where the Head of the 
church requires him to exercise his 
ministry. 

• 

In concluding this article, I ask, 
Whether there are not many, well 
qualified to be missionaries, who have 
more fear lest they shall go without 
being sent, than they have lest they 
shall stay at home when they are 
commanded to go 1 To them I would 
put the question, Whether the great- 
est danger is not the other wayt 
Does not the tide of feeling, in Uie 
great body of our pious students, 
set against the life of a foreign mis- 
sionary ? Far be it from me to inti- 
mate, that there is no danger of a 
man's mistaking the field of his duty 
when he decides to become a mi» 
sionary. Such mistakes have been 
committed, and have had a most un- 
happy influence ; and the inquiry 
should be approached with a godly 
jealousy of our motives, and with 
humble prayer for the illuminati<»s 
of the Spirit. But I insist that, tak- 
ing into view the whole body of young 
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men preparing for the ministry, the 
paramount danger is, that a man will 
give undue force to the reasons in 
favor of spending his life in his own 
country. , 

And now, what is it that I ask ? 
Not that a man should become a for- 
eign missionary ; not that he should 
decide in favor of becoming one ; but 
that he should look the question of 
his duty in the face, and look at it 
early in his education, and look at it 
with the determination to discover 
his duty if possible, and to do his 
duty.* Is there any danger in this 
course? And is there any man, so 
destitute of moral courage and of 
the spirit of obedience to Christ, that 
he shrinks from this inquiry ? Are 
you afraid that you shall be told to 
proclaim to the heathen the un- 
searchable riches of Christ? Con- 
sider well what you do. You have 
consecrated yourself to the Lord Jesus, 
and have solemnly engaged to do his 
will, and you will gain nothing by 
a neglect of your duty. No path will 
be so good for you, as that — wherever 
it may lead — which your Divine Mas- 
ter shall prescribe. Nowhere else 
will you be so respectable, and happy, 
and useful ; nowhere else will you 
find so much joy in God — a hope so 
full of immortality. Stray from that 
path, and you are on forbidden ground. 
You may avoid the wilderness, and 
many a rugged steep, but must not 
expect God to accompany you, un- 
less it be with the rod of rebuke. 

You need have no fear whatever 
of this question. If it shall be your 
duty to leave your country and the 
charms of cultivated and Christian so- 

* As an excellent help in relation to this 
subject, I recommend a work lately repub- 
lished in this country, entitled, "Swan's 
Letters on Missions :" indeed it should not 
&il of being attentively perused. And when 
the question is reconsidered, let the method 
pursued by the lamented Pliny Fisk (see pp. 
66 — 87 of his Memoir) be the model adopted 
for the reconsideration. 

TOL. III. 33 



I ciety, and you resolve to do so, you 
will have grace imparted to make 
the sacrifice with cheerfulness. He 
who commands you to go, engages to 
go with you ; and he will go with 
you, and will give you ** manifold 
more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting." 

Should friends object to a man's 
devoting himself to a foreign mission, 
let him bring all their objections to 
the light of God's word, and if they 
will not bear that light, he must not 
allow them to have any weight in de- 
termining the merits of the case ; 
but if they will bear the light, they 
are among the facts, which he is se- 
riously to consider. 

The probability or improbability 
that the churches • will furnish the 
requisite means of sending him forth, 
need not come into the inquiry. I 
am not aware that any man, well 
qualified for missionary service, has 
ever yet been rejected because there 
were not the . pecuniary means for 
supporting him among the heathen. 
I trust this never will be necessary. 
The disposition of the churches to 
make pecuniary contributions to the 
missionary cause, will generally be 
greater or less, very much in propor- 
tion to the number of suitable men, 
who are pressing into the field. 

When a decision is formed to be- 
come a missionary, the proper course 
to pursue in relation to it is, neither 
to take pains to conceal it, nor to 
make it known. If a man is under 
the guidance of humble benevolence, 
with his selfish desires subdued by 
love to Christ and to souls redeem- 
ed by the blood of Christ, he will 
be in little danger of ostentation, 
and need not fear the consequences 
of having it known, that he is aspir- 
ing to the missionary office, even 
should he afterwards find that his 
duty requires him to remain at home. 
A sincere regard for duty, and a 
resolute pursuit of it, are far less apt 
to be injurious to a man's usefulness, 
than is a timorous shrinking firom 
responsibility, when duty calls. 
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For the Q,aarterly Regiiter. 
HEALTH OF LITERARY MEN. 

Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted: 
or Lecture* on Diet, Regimen and Em- 
ployment ; Delivered to the Studente of 
Amherst College^ Spring Term, 1830. 
By Edward Mtdieoek, Prof, of Chem. 
and J^atural Hutory in that Institution, 
Second Edition, corrected, and enlarged 
by the addition of an Address delivered 
before the Mechanical Association in 
Andover Theological Institution, Sept. 
21, 1830 ; and an Appendix of JVotes, 
pp. 452. 

In our number for Aug. 1830, we 
noticed the first edition of Professor 
Hitchcock's Lectures, and gave a 
synopsis of their contents. We are 
much gratified with the manifest and 
thorough change which they are pro- 
ducing in the habits of the commu- 
nity. They lay the axe at the root 
of the evil. The effects may not be 
immediately visible, but we are per- 
suaded that they will be permanent 
and great. The second edition is 
enlarged, improved in its literary 
character, but unaltered in its es- 
sential principles. We still think 
that these principles are tenable, and, 
with the cautions* which we formerly 
suggested, still earnestly recommend 
them to the literary, and particu- 
larly to the clerical reader. We 
still think (if we may be permitted 
to give a bird's eye view of them) 
that the food of the sedentary should 
be simple, consisting of animal as 
well as vegetable substances, contain- 

* As we do not design to repeat a flill statement 
of these principles and cautions, it may be proper 
here to remark, that, grateful as we feel for the Pro- 
fessor's flattering notice of our former Review, we 
fear that in some of his animadversions upon it, he 
has misapprehended our meaning. When we quoted 
the maxim of Lord Bacon, we quoted it with an ap- 

Crobation of the principle on wiiich it was founded, 
at did not design to justify the practice of occasion- 
al revels, or even of modern feasts. We meant no 
more, and we hoped that our accompanying remarks 
would shield us from the imputation of meaning 
more, than that uniformity in our mode of living 
may be excessive. We perhaps should have been 
more fortunate, had we quoted the rule of Jeremy 
Taylor: "Propound to thyself (if thou beest in a 
capacity) a constant rule of living, of eating, and 
drmking: which, though it may not be fit to otaerve 
scrupulously, lest it become a snare to thy conscience, 
or endanger thy health upon every accidental vio- 
lence; vet let not thy rule be broken often, nor 
much, but upon ^eat necessity, and in small de- 
gerei.^ — Holy Living, p. 76. 
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ing meat however in but small {wo- 
portion, and excluding as fi^ as possi- 
ble narcotics and the stimulating li- 
quors. Though we would not at- 
tempt to reduce all constituticms to 
one invariable standard, yet we still 
think, and refer for our reasons to 
our former Review, that the quantity 
of the scholar's daily food should not 
ordinarily exceed 16 ounces of solid, 
and 24 of liquid, and that this quanti- 
ty should be eaten slowly and cheerful- 
ly, afler moderate and interesting exer- 
cise, and at such regular hours as may 
allow early retirement and early rising. 
We never expected, that such princi- 
ples as our author advocates and as we 
attempted in our former notice to state 
tit extensOy would receive universal ap- 
probation. We knew the power of ap- 
petite too well to anticipate their ex- 
emption from frequent sneers, and, in- 
deed, open attacks. For the preserva- 
tion of their health some will yield al- 
most every citadel, will perform jour- 
nies by land and sea, will flree them- 
selves from care and live at ease, will 
banish, bravely, as they imagine^ all 
unhealthful kinds of food; but the 
quantity, when one makes onset upon 
the quantity, he storms the very cita- 
del of life, that citadel which is the 
last to surrender, and yet the most 
important to be taken. 

Hard, " ah who can tell how hard 
it is," to redeem ourselves firom vas- 
salage to our animal desires. At 
one time they plead a prescriptive 
right to govern. ** Do not be wiser 
than all your fathers were." At 
another, they plead the sanction of 
high names, and whisper of Noah, 
who planted a vineyard, and our Sa- 
viour, who made wine by a miracle ; 
just as if the vineyard of Noah were 
a modern distillery, and the wine 
which was made of pure water, con- 
tained the poison of modern alcohol. 
Now, our desires become syrens, and 
cajole with silver accents, and spread 
before the oscillating reformer their 
sofi couches and almost ambrosial 
food. And now they take the scourge 
of the Eumenides, and terrify to obedi- 
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ence. *' Eat, or your body shall pine, 
gnawing pains shall consume your 
life's spirits, and sickliness steal over 
your body and soul." Here the half 
converted prodigal, who has confront- 
ed all their reasonings and allure- 
ments, is checked in his course of 
reform. No sooner does he experi- 
ence the hunger which results from 
the absence of his accustomed stimu- 
li ; no sooner the weakness which 
inevitably follows a change from vo- 
luptuousness to temperance ; than he 
shrinks even from those harmless sen- 
sations of which philosophy forewarns 
him, and slides back, easily convinced 
of what he is glad to think true, to 
his former excesses. 

It is said in objection to Professor 
Hitchcock's system of hygiene, that 
we must follow nature and not ar- 
tificial rules. Aye, and what nature 
shall we follow ? Our vitiated nature ? 
Shall we chain ourselves to the car of 
our inordinate appetites, and yield to 
the inclinations of our natural sloth ? 
Who then will adopt the maxim of 
Franklin, " Eat not to dulness, drink 
not to elevation;" and who in his 
morning exercise will anticipate the 
sun t What nature shall we follow ? 
The nature of reasonable man ; of 
man as distinguished from the brute, 
and as evincing that distinction by 
the control of his corporeal desires ? 
This is the very nature which we 
mean to follow ; the very nature of 
which the system of our author is a 
transcript. It is because this sys- 
tem is adapted to the principles of 
6ur constitution, because it neither 
leads nor forestalls, but assists nature, 
that we commend its general princi- 
ples. Our whole souls are tired, and 
our whole hearts disgusted, with the 
report of elixirs, catholicons, and 
panaceas, which " make the well 
man sick, and the sick man, kill ;" 
and we rejoice that we have found 
a system, which, while it manufac- 
tures no new wheels and springs for 
the animal powers, extricates these 
powers from the rubbish and rust 
that impede their motion. 



It is stated in the Christian Ex- 
aminer,* that the quantity of food, 
which is barely sufficient for health 
and strength, is not sufficient for the 
complete developement of our animal 
powers, and therefore that the system 
of Prof. H. is incompatible with the 
perfection of our bodies. It is true 
that our digestive organs may be 
educated to control more than our 
necessary aliment, and may thus per- 
fect the grosser part of our natures ; 
but it is not true that they will in this 
manner benefit every part, or that 
the loss in the soul will be compen- 
sated by the gaki in the body. The 
power of the system will be diverted 
from our spiritual, and concentrated 
in our animal nature; the spiritual 
will be weakened in proportion as 
the animal is invigorated, and the 
whole system will resemble a field in 
which cultivation is confined to one 
spot, and that spot is a fertile garden 
in the midst of an arid plain. It is 
true, indeed, that by disproportionate 
culture our bodies may improve ; but 
their improvement will be temporary, 
their life a rapid life, and will soon 
close. The steed, richly fed and ex- 
cited by the spur, may move more 
briskly and appear more beautifiilly 
than the horse of the wilderness, but 
becomes sooner decrepit and dies 
sooner. Shall we then benefit our 
bodies by abridging their existence, 
by permitting them to rob the mind, 
as the sucker robs the stalk, by en- 
couraging the principle that indul- 
gences are useful, and thus breaking 
down the barriers of temperance, by 
" keeping back" for our bodies " part 
of the price," and giving, like Anani- 
as, but part to the Lord ? 

There is another objection, advan- 
ced both by the Examiner and by 
the American Quarterly Review,t 
against such systems as that of our 
author. The rich, it is said, live 
longer than the poor. What if they 
do? Do the poor follow the rules 



* VoL iL New Seriat. Review of Hitohoook*k 
Lectures, 
t Article Longevitj, VoL viii. Na 10. 
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which these objectors condemn ? Do 
they observe regularity in diet, mod- 
eration in exercise, care in the se- 
lection of clothing, and caution in 
regard to exposures ? No ; sadly as 
the true laws of health are violated 
by all classes of the community, they 
are violated less by those who are 
comfortably sheltered, clothed, and 
fed, than by those who are harrowed 
by incessant anxiety and pinched by 
daily want. They are violated far 
less by the rich than by the extremely 
poor, and were their violations by 
both classes more infrequent, the 
lives of both would be protracted. 

It was suggested by the Spirit of 
the Pilgrims,* as it has been oflen 
suggested by others, and merits our 
solemn consideration, that systems of 
regimen, when adopted, attract too 
much of the scholar's attention, and 
occupy too much of his time. That 
is a sorry life which is devoted to the 
questions, *' What shall I eat, and 
what shall I drink ?" and those are 
pernicious rules which, like the frogs 
of Egypt, are perpetually thrusting 
themselves into one's *^ kneading 
troughs" and study. What though 
we be able, by incessant thought and 
care, to preserve our bodies until old 
age ? A poor consolation is it to the 
Christian, with his almond blossoms 
to say, and say on/y, ** I have lived." 
The maxim which we would engrave 
on our hearts is, '' Edimus ut vivamus, 
non vivimus ut edamus." However 
excellent a system of rules may be, 
we should remember that the rules 
were made for us, and not we for 
them. " Lord Chesterfield some- 
where observes, that a gentleman, 
afler having once dressed himself 
with proper care, will think no more 
about his dress during the remainder 
of the day. In like manner, after 
having adjusted the habits of regi- 
men, according to the most appro- 
ved model, a wise man will banish 
the subject from his mind. He will, 
as uniformly as he can, adhere to 

* lUview of Prof. Uitehoock, Vol iu. No. II. 



the rules of living which he has 
laid down for himself, but will have 
them as little as possible in his 
thoughts."* 

It has been feared, that the objec- 
tion now under review, would apply 
in a peculiar degree to our Manual 
Labor Schools. We have repeatedly 
assured our readers of the high es- 
timation in which we hold these 
schools, and, by the cheering intel- 
ligence which we frequently receive 
from them, we are fortified in oar 
persuasion of their subserviency to 
health as well as pecuniary support 
Their corporeal exercises are found to 
be in many respects superior to those 
of the gymnasium, or indeed of any 
mere sport or mere movement. The 
consciousness of the respectability 
and even dignity of the labor, con- 
tributes not a little to the cheerfiil- 
ness of the laborer. In some species 
of exercise one cannot forget that he 
is at play ; in others, like those of 
Mr. Halsted, one cannot feel that 
he is a man, or at least that he '* shows 
himself a man ;" but in an employ- 
ment which conduces to one's own 
benefit and that of the church ; which 
simultaneously confirms his health, 
and facilitates his pecuniary support, 
he is conscious of both attaining and 
imparting good. The opportunities 
for social intercourse and for the con- 
stant exercise of mechanical genius, 
which the manual labor of these 
schools affords, impart to it an inter- 
est which is indispensable to its utility. 
To exercise the body without at the 
same time unbending the mind is 
comparatively useless. So is it to 
labor, merely and directly for healthy 
with this object alone in view. The 
chase for health is in a great measure 
fruitless unless some interestingobject 
intervenes to please the eye. The 
regularity, too, of the exercise at 
these schools is of immense import- 
ance. By being independent of the 
vicissitudes of weather, the labor can 
be always performed at the regular 

« Dr. Reed, u quoted by Prof. Hitchcock. 
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hoar ; and by being required at this 
hour, is not subject to the changes 
of the scholar's ever mutable inclina- 
tions. It can be taken regularly, 
and yet be fireed from a disgusting 
monotony ; for the interchange of 
the plane, the saw, the axe, spade, 
and hoe, may render it sufficiently 
various to interest the mind, and ex- 
ert all the muscles of the body. With 
such exercise, these schods may con- 
nect a simple and natural diet, and 
thus secure to the scholar early and 
sound sleep, the regular play of all 
his organs, and consequent cheerful- 
ness and vigor. It is for these and 
similar reasons, that we have recom- 
mended, and do still recommend our 
Manual Labor Institutions. 

We yet do not conceal our fear, that 
by injudicious management the insti- 
tutions may be liable to objection. 
We deprecate the day when the body 
shall attract more attention than the 
soul; when the corporeal regimen 
which these institutions require shall 
emerge from its proper place, as 
means subsidiary to an end, and as- 
sume the attitude of the end itself. 
The object of these institutions is 
defeated in proportion to the promi- 
nence of their mechanical and agri- 
cultural, above their literary depart- 
ments. 

In Prof. Hitchcock's valuable ad- 
dress before the Mechanical Associa- 
tion of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, a plan is proposed by which 
a pious youth may support himself 
nearly or entirely through the various 
stages of his academical and profes- 
sional education. He may do it by 
devoting to lucrative exercise from 
three to six hours per day, and, if 
necessary, an additional half or whole 
day per week ; by adopting at a tem- 
perance boarding house such a diet 
as the Professor's Lectures recom- 
mend, and perhaps by occasionally 
engaging in the instruction of schools. 
Serviceable as this plan may be to 
the health of the scholar, and adapt- 
ed as it is to relieve our Education 
Societies from pecuniary embarrass- 



ment, we yet hope that our author did 
not intend to sanction it, in its full 
extent If adopted in connection 
with his system of hygiene, it would 
fearfully exalt the corporeal above 
the intellectual man. In all its lati- 
tude and accompaniments, it would 
devote six hours to exercise, one and 
a half to meals, probably eight to 
sleep ; and thus, if continued, would 
give up nearly two thirds of our life 
to the means of living. Short at best 
is that portion of our earthly existence 
in which we may be said to live. It 
is not less than one half of our time 
which the bed, the table, and the 
gymnasium call their own ; and every 
trespass of the book upon this is re- 
warded with subsequent rengeance. 
We are startled at the thought of 
thus devoting twelve hours a day 
to the wants of the body, and shall 
he who is to be " God's mouth" de- 
vote nearly sixteen? Besides, some 
additional moments must and will be 
given to mental relaxation, some to 
the minor business which every day 
presents itself, and some, not moments, 
but Aours, to devotion.* Where then 
is the time for study ? Where is it, 
and what is it ? Worn down by pro* 
tracted exercise, the body claims the 
resources of the whole system, and 
instead of bestowing vigor and free- 
dom of movement, puts an embargo 
on the mind. Tlie animal nature 
faints, the spiritual sympathizes with 
it. This is the time for study ! and 
unless the mind of the student is dis- 
ci[^ined as rigidly as it is taxed 
heavily, it will be found at this time 
wandering over the shop and farm, 
or lingering beside the " single dish." 
We know that ministerial useful- 
ness is promoted by a knowledge of 
mechanical arts, but is it not pro- 

* The followi^ calendar shows the proportion of 
time given to devotional exercises by Dr. Buchanan, 
wliile a member of Cambridge University. 

Time for devotional studies, from half past four 
o'clock, A. M. to eisht o'clock; breakfast from eight 
to nine ; mathematies from sine, A. M. to two o'clock, 
P. M. ; dinner and recreation from two o'clock ta 
four o'clock; classics from four to six; engagements 
or recreations from six to seven ; classics and logio 
from seven to nine; devotions from nine to ten; 
sleep from teo, P. M. to four o*cIoek, A. M. 
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iDoCed more bj a knowledge of the 
Bciences t It is important, we grant, 
that a clergyman, especially a mis- 
nonary, be a carpenter, but infinitely 
more important that he be a divine, 
and never would we favor a system 
which tends to substitute the sca^ 
feeding of a building for the building 
itselfl The church weeps for want 
of men, but, be it remembered, for 
want of able men. Her enemy have 
their Goliahs who defy her to com- 
bat ; she needs " mighty valiant 
men," who shall breast power to 
power. Her enemy are wily in 
stratagem and unremitted in effinrt ; 
she needs ministers of eagle eye to 
detect their wiles, and of hardy nerve 
to scale their towers. She needs 
and must have them ; and unwise 
policy will it be to prevent the thor- 
ough training of her future cham- 
pions, by diverting for one moment 
their attention to themselves; mis- 
spent will be the time occupied, 
not in mental culture, but in such 
minual labors as have no tendency 
to promote that culture. Better that 
the teachers of the church depend 
upon her resources for their com- 
plete education, than that they be 
unable to oppose sanctified to un- 
sanctified talent, and to take shields 
from the same armory which fur- 
nishes the infidel with javelins. The 
treasury of the church, small as it is, 
will be made still smaller, by refusing 
it for the promotion of learning in her 
ministry. 

The extent, then, to which our 
author's plan will allow the scholar 
to look from his grand object, to the 
means of obtaining that object, we 
think entirely inexpedient, and even 
if not inexpedient, unnecessary. In 
some of its features the plan has al- 
ready been adopted, and its success 
on a partial trial, warrants a predic- 
tion concerning the result of the 
whole. The members of the Wes- 
ley an Seminary at Readfield, Maine, 
labor during the aflernoon of each 
day, and gain their board and tui- 
tion ; of the Oneida Institute at 



Whitesborongh, New York, three 
hours and a half per day, and gain 
their board ; of the schod at Dan- 
ville, Kentu^y, two hours per day, 
and gain nearly their board ; at Ma- 
ry vilk, Tennessee, one day per week, 
and gain their board. In these and 
similar institutions, the system of 
exercise merely is introduced, and 
yet is productive of such encouraging 
results. There is connected with 
the Classical and the English acade* 
mies at Andover, a temperance 
boarding house, which now accom- 
modates forty students, and in con* 
sequence of numerous applications^ 
will soon be enlarged so as to ac- 
commodate sixty. By exercise for 
only two hours per day, and bj 
school teaching during the winter 
vacation and a few succeeding weeks, 
these students are enabled to defray 
the expense of their board and tui- 
tion. The effect of their exercise 
and diet upon their health is good, 
and upon their progress in stady 
eminently so. A similar influence 
is visible at all the manual labor 
schools of which we have heard ; and 
when the laws of temperance are 
more rigidly and generally obeyed, 
the advantages of these schools will 
be increased, as well as their expen- 
ses much diminished. 

It appears then that a pions and 
enterprizing scholar may nearly or 
quite support himself without such a 
tax upon his time as would interfere 
with mental improvement, and that 
the objection against systems of re- 
gimen, that they unduly occupy the 
mind, applies not to the systems, hot 
to the abuse of them. No reason, 
then, can be offered against the 
adoption of such principles by all 
men, and particularly by pious stu- 
dents. 

Indeed, such systems must be 
adopted. We must no longer lie 
under the imputation of such authori- 
ties as Bacon and Franklin, that 
" men eat about twice as much as 
nature requires," and such authori- 
ties as Cheyne, Abernethy, the Ed- 
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inburgh Encyclopsdiasts, and our 
most eminent physicians, ** that what 
is eaten and drank is the original 
cause of by far the greater number 
of human diseases/' But where 
shall we look for the commencement 
of a reform ? To the man of the 
world ? '* Look not on his coun- 
tenance, or on the height of his 
stature." To the church t She will 
foRaw, but who ever heard of an 
army that rushed to battle with its 
leaders in the rear ? We must look 
for the commencement of this reform 
to the Christian ministry, to our 
fathers in the ministry, to our " cho- 
sen men" who have just entered it, 
and whose unhealthful habits are less 
like a second nature^ to our candi- 
dates for it, many of whom are aided 
to their office by sacred and inalien- 
able charities. We know that our 
literary institutions present peculiar 
obstacles to such reform; and that 
many who have acquired the habits 
of these institutions will find it dif- 
ficult to resist the appetite, made 
vociferous by disease ; to exercise 
the body, when study seems to have 
drank up its energies ; and, coun- 
teracting the strong influence of sym- 
pathy, to be moderate not only in the 
quantity of food and exercise taken, 
but also in the manner of taking it. 
Even hospitality itself adds to the 
temptations by which the clergyman 
is besieged. It perhaps reflects 
upon public feeling, yet it is often 
true, that a sight of the approaching 
minister suggests to his worthy pa- 
rishioner, the importance of pastry 
and cakes and fruits. They must 
all be exhibited, and how unsocial if 
be neglect them ! 

But however peculiar the obstacles 
which he must encounter, let the 
pious scholar observe the principles 
of our author's lectures, and he will 
find them conducive to his intelleo 
tual and moral improvement, and the 
usefulness of his example. The char- 
acter of the mind is as the aggregate 
of its several states ; plentifiil repasts 
and bodily inaction induce states of I 



torpor and listlessness, and these 
states, in proportion to their fre- 
quency, characterize the mind as 
torpid and listless. Every hour of 
stupor firom indole][ice or repletion, 
throws a leaden weight on the springs 
of the soul. When Pifewton, Locke, 
Franklin, Edwards, and the great 
majority of illustrious men, attest 
that by abstemious diet '' it was 
morning to them all the day long," 
they encourage us to deliver our 
minds firom the dullness of afternoon^ 
and to disencumber them, as the 
stripling of Israel disencumbered 
his body, of weights which are oner* 
ous and obstructive. 

There is one situation in which, 
above all others, the preacher needs 
the elasticity which may result firom 
regimen. It is when he speaks in 
public. The uniform abstemiousness 
of Curran, and his caution on the 
days of his public addresses to di- 
minish even his usual small allowance 
of food, contributed not a little to that 
vivacity which distinguished his mind. 
It is stated in the Memoirs of Presi- 
dent Holley, that when called to 
preach on the Sabbath, he rose early 
in the morning, continued alone dur- 
ing the day, denied his appetite to a 
degree which would be detrimental to 
ordinary constitutions, and chained 
his attention to the subjects of his 
discourses. And shall not he, who 
preaches to the depraved heart doc- 
trines which are naturally distastefiil, 
and still must be loved or the soul be 
lost, shall not he discipline both mind 
and body to the arduous labor ? Shall 
he not learn wisdom even fi-om the 
advocate of popular error? Oh, if 
at any time, one should lay aside 
every weight and the sin which does 
so easily beset him, if ever he should 
preserve his mind clear, — sober ^ by 
abstinence from superfluous and 
stimulating diet ; dear and open to 
the fill! influence of truth, sober and 
free from all excitement which is not 
caused by that truth ; it is when he 
assumes the fearful office of ambas- 
sador firom God to a gainsaying peo- 
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pie. Let bodily discipline be dis- 
regarded, and no wonder if hebetude 
will lie as an incubus on tbe mind of 
the speaker, his hearers anticipate, 
and before ' its utterance rebuff, his 
reproof. No wonder if he fall a vic- 
tim to frequent disease, and leave his 
spiritual charge unfed, or even de- 
voured by sectaries; no wonder if 
his mind share in the debility of 
his body, each dragging out a dull 
existence, subject to frequent pros- 
tration, and sinking into premature 
decay. 

But it is not the mind alone, it 
is the heart still more conspicuously, 
that is improved by a proper atten- 
tion to health. ** Physical and moral 
health are as nearly related as body 
and soul."* Here, indeed, nearly 
all agree. It is recorded of a cele- 
brated orator ,t that he spent many 
whole days of severe study in his 
bed, and, like ByrOn, often stole his 
inspiration from the flask. His own 
words are ; *' If an idea is slow to 
come, a glass of good wine encour- 
ages it; and when it does come, 
a glass of good wine rewards it." 
Concerning the influence of this 
practice upon his intellect, some 
may be skeptical, although we are 
decided; but concerning its moral 
influence, not even that voluptuary 
faiaiself would doubt, and the cir- 
cumstances of his tragical death re- 
move all doubt from his survivors. 
Whoever has read the Memoirs of 
John Newton will perceive, that in 
quelling his tumultuous passions 
rigid temperance was indispensable ; 
and whoever is familiar with the 
writings of Dr. Rush, will not ques- 
tion th« tendency of excess in eating 
or neglect of exercise to influence 
our sinful passions, even those of 
'' the baser sort.'' Does not experi- 
ence testify, that after an undue in- 
dulgence a thick fog lies between us 
and the throne of ^ace, hope seldom 
penetrating it from our own hearts. 



* Hnfbland, as quoted by ProleMor Hitchcock, 
t Kiebaid B. Sheridan. 



nor light from above ? Who is the 
irritable and melancholy Christian, 
borne down under the altar, and 
afraid to look up lest he awake con- 
science to louder remonstrances 1 Is 
it not often the Christian whose body 
by inaction has contracted disease, 
as coin by disuse contracts rust, and 
by being unduly plied has falien 
down like a palace, and buried its 
fair inmate, the soul, under its 
ruins 1 

We would not be understood as 
sanctioning those idle and pernicioas 
mortifications which are said to sub* 
tilize our nature and metamorphose 
the tangible into the etherial ; nor as 
thinking with Basil, that the roeagre- 
ness of visage which characterized 
the fasting anchorite, was the mark 
by which the angel knew whose fore- 
heads to sign and thus whom to saTe 
from the wrath of God. We ha?e 
no sympathy with these relics of 
darkness. They form an extreme, 
as unfriendly to health and piety as 
the opposite ; and, says Baxter, " when 
we consider how frequently men of- 
fend in both extremes, and how few 
use their bodies aright, we cannot 
wonder if they are much hindered in 
their converse with heaven." 

But if the pious scholar should not 
be induced to accelerate by a health- 
ful regimen, his advance in know- 
ledge and piety, he cannot but be 
induced to increase by it, the useful- 
ness of his example. Every one 
knows that the situation of a clergy- 
man is peculiarly difficult and dis- 
couraging; that abstemiousness in a 
layman, is indulgence in a minister ; 
and that an hyperbole for the bad in- 
fluence of example in the latter, is 
an ellipsis for it in the former.— 
Doomed like Sysiphus to roll a stone 
up hill, his severest efforts affect not 
half so much for his object as the 
slightest remissness does against it 
Even from his comparatively inno- 
cent indulgences goes forth an influ- 
ence in favor of general excess; if 
he loves sleep, the layman must love 
a *• little more sleep," if he drinks 
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wine, the layman may drink the 
" spirits of wine." 

It is becoming, every day, a more 
interesting inquiry, what is the ten- 
dency of unhealthful habits to coun- 
teract the influence of the gospe], 
and thus what tendency the minis- 
ter's example may have to defeat his 
own object. The day on which pre- 
eminently the preacher expects to 
benefit his hearers is the Sabbath, 
but this day is solemnized by some 
of his hearers as a thanksgiving fes- 
tival, and its effects through the week 
are deplorable. Often it is, that in 
the morning an elaborate discourse 
from the pulpit is made the instru- 
ment of awakening a sinner, but 
when he returns home and a table of 
delicious viands enchants his eye 
and invites him to bow the knee to 
its pleasures, then is his seriousness 
buried, and the spark of light extin- 
guished. The couch must sustain 
his surcharged body in the afternoon, 
or if he again visits the church, it is 
jto sit in apathy, and shield himself 
from truth behind a wall of triple 
brass. 

This is not a picture of fancy ; it 
is something which we see every 
week. How can the effect be other- 
wise? When the soul directs its 
attention to spiritual objects, there is 
a demand for its whole power. It 
wiD not survey the lofty themes of 
God and eternity, and on the summit 
of some sublime view form its purpose 
of a surrender to Christ, unless it is 
unclouded in its vision and unfettered 
in its movements. There is, too, as 
well as between the sciences, a se- 
cret golden chain which links all our 
duties ; so that he who keepeth the 
** law in one point " is the more 
easily persuaded to keep it in all. 
There is no sensual appetite to be 
yielded by the temperate man when 
he goes to the Saviour, but he that 
** fareth sumptuously every day " 
must unclench his hand from plea- 
sures which are plucked from him 
only as a right eye, and the tearing 
away of which is like the giving up of 

VOL. III. 34 



the ghost The single circumstance 
of having commenced the discharge 
of duty is encouraging; inceptum 
dimidium fasti; and although tem- 
perance is not necessarily the result 
of holiness, it is yet so connected 
with it, and so similar to its develop- 
ments, that he who ceases to be '' over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunk- 
enness," becomes less unable to 
" watch and pray," " lest the day of 
the Lord come upon him unawares." 
Unless we are mistaken, we see an 
exemplification of these remarks in 
the present circumstances of the 
church. This is a glorious day ; and 
although '* the wind bloweth where it 
listeth " and we '* know not whence 
it Cometh," we yet are not forbidden 
to observe the signs of the times, nor 
to predict the approach of summer 
from the shootings of the fig tree. 
To what instrumentality shall we 
ascribe the unprecedented revivab 
which equally astonish the world and 
bless the church ? Is it not remark* 
able, that so wonderful a visitation 
from on high, follows so rapidly our 
wonderful temperance reform; that 
as improvements in the mode of liv- 
ing have never been so thorough, re- 
vivals have never been so general; 
that as our young men have never 
been so abstinent, they have never 
been so frequently converted ; and 
that as our Colleges have just formed 
their temperance societies, so they 
have just begun to be shaken to 
their very foundation by the breath 
of the Almighty ? In the past history 
of our Colleges, how many youth 
have plunged from sobriety into licen- 
tiousness, ruined their own souls, 
and blasted the fond hopes of their 
parents ! But recently how many 
have been elevated from vice to vir- 
tue, and instead of the song of the 
profligate, have sung — ** the Lord is 
the portion of our inheritance and our 
cup." Among the thirteen colleges 
which have recently been visited with 
revivals, there is, we believe, tiot one 
in which temperance societies have 
not been in flourishing operation. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The early settlers of New England 
placed a high estimate upon learning. 
In regard to this point we are not 
accustomed, perhaps, to give them the 
credit which they deserved. We ad- 
mire their simple, fervent piety, their 
onimpeachahle integrity, their unshrink- 
ing self-denial ; but we do not assign to 
them that elevated rank in mental power, 
and in the attainments of knowledge, 
to which they were fairly entitled. A 
great proportion of the ministers, who 
^ame with the first emigrants, were 
educated at the English Universities. 
The Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, had 
been Head Lecturer and Dean of Eman- 
ttel College, Cambridge. He had a very 
accurate knowledge of the languages, 
and was able to converse in Hebrew 
and Latin. John Norton, first of Ipswich, 
then of Boston, was o$ered a fellowship 
at Cambridge. So various were the at- 
tainments of John Davenport, of New 
Haven, that he was called the tintver- 
m2 achokar. Thomas Hooker, of Hart- 
ford, iht Hght of the tseitem churches^ 
had been advanced to a fellowship in 
Cambridge. Thomas Thacher, of Wey- 
mouth, composed an Hebrew Lexicon. 
Charles Chauncy, ailerwards Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was Greek 
Professor for some time, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Many others were 
signal examples of schdarship- and 
genius. 

Scarcely had they arrived in this 
western world before their thoughts 
were turned to the establishment of a 
CoUe^e. Cotton Mather says, "that 
• the prmiitive Christians were not more 
prudently careful to settle schools for 
the education of persons, to succeed 
the more immediately inspired minis- 
try of the apostles and such as had 
been ordained by the apostles, than the 
Christians, in the most early times of 
New England were to found a Coi- 
LK6E, wherein a succession of a learned 
and able ministry might be educated. 
And, indeed, they foresaw, that without 
tuch a provisioo for a sufficient ministry, 
the churches of New England must 
have soon come to nothing ; ti^e other 



hemisphere of the world would never 
have sent us over men enough to have 
answered our necessities ; but without 
a nursery for such men among our- 
selves, darkness must have soon cover- 
ed the land, and gross darkness the 
people." Increase Mather calls the 
College the glory, not of Cambridge 
only, but of Ne w England. « The ends 
for which our fathers did chiefly erect 
a College in New England," says this 
eminent man, "were, that so scholars 
might tliere be educated for the service 
of Christ and his churches, in the work 
of the ministry, and that they might be 
seasoned in their tender years with 
such principles as brought their blessed 
progenitors into this wilderness. There 
is no one thing of ffreater concernment 
to these churches, m present and afler- 
times, than the prosperity of that so- 
ciety. ^^^ cannot svbsigt toithovt a 
College, Inhere are at this day not 
above two or three churches but what 
are supplied from thence."* 

Of a complete list of the ministers of 
New England, inserted in the Magnalia, 
containing one hundred and sixteen 
names, one hundred and seven were 
graduated at Cambridge. " At the time 
of the founding of Harvard College 
there were, probably, forty or fifty 
sons of the University of Cambridge 
in Old England — one for every 200 
or 250 inhabitants, dwelling in the few 
villages of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut The sons of Oxford were not 
few."f 

The General Court held in Boston, 
advanced four hundred pounds to- 
wards the establishment of a College. 
This was more than the whole tax 
levied on the colony, at that time, 
in a single year. In 1637, it was or-, 
dered that the College be located at 
Newtown. In May, 1638, the name of 
the town was changed to Cambridge. 
A Committee, consisting of Governor 
Winthrop, Deputy Governor Dudley, 
Counsellors Humphrey, Harlackenden, 
Stoughton, and the ministers Cotton, 
Wilson, Davenport, Wells, Shepard, 

* See the fifth book of the Mafnolia. 
t Savage, Note upon Wiothro|». 
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and Peters, was appointed to cany the 
design into effect In 1636-7, the Rev. 
John Harvard came to Massachusetts, 
and afler preaching a short time at 
Charlestown, died of the consumption 
in 163d. He left to the school at Cam- 
bridge a bequest of £779 17*. 2d. In 
honor of this munificent benefactor the 
General Court gave to the College the 
name of Harvard, Other benefactors 
were raised up, and the different colo- 
nies sent some small donations. In the 
mean time a few students were instruct- 
ed under the care of a Mr. Nathaniel 
Eaton, who was at length dismissed 
from the employment on account of 
some unjustifiable severities, which he 
practised towards the scholars. In 
1640, the General Court granted to the 
College the income of the Charlestown 
ferry. In the same year, the Rev. 
Henrt Ddnster was elected Presi- 
dent Mr. Dunster was the minister 
of Cambridge, and in 1648 entered on 
his duties as President of the College. 
He discharged them witli distinguished 
reputation till he resigned his office in 
1654, on account of a change of his 
views on the subject of baptism. He 
was remarkably skilled in Hebrew, and 
did much to improve the New England 
version of the Psalms. He died in 
1659. A charter was given in 1650 by 
the General Court, which made it a 
corporate body, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, two Fellows, and a Treasurer. 
The Governor, Deputy Governor, all 
the Magistrates, and the Ministers of 
Cambridge, Boston, Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter, Charlestown, and Watertown, were 
constituted Visitors or Overseers. Some 
valuable donations were given to the 
College by its friends in England, 
among whom were Usher, Richard Bax- 
ter, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John May- 
nard, Hopkins, &c. Rev. Theophilus 
Gale bequeathed his whole library to it 
It was the practice at morning and 
evening prayers for the students to read 
out of me Hebrew into Greek, from the 
Old Testament, and from English into 
Greek, in the New Testament The 
Fellows, resident in the place, instruct- 
ed the classes in Hebrew, and in the 
arts and sciences. Those, who were 
candidates for the first degree, attended 
in the Hall, for certain hours, on Mon- 
days, and Tuesdays, for three weeks, in 
June, so that all who pleased might ex- 
amine them in the languages and sci- 
ences. The first commencement at 



Harvard College was holden on the 
ninth of October, 1642, when nino can- 
didates took the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Most of the members of the Gen- 
eral Court were present, and for the 
encouragement of the students dined 
at the "ordinary commons." "They 
were young men of good hope, and per- 
formed their parts so as to give good 
proof of their proficiency in the tongues 
and arts.*^ 

Afler the resignation of President 
Dunster, JoHir Amos Commenius, of 
Moravia, distinguished as a grammi- 
rian, was induced to accept of the ap- 
pointment of President, but afterwards 
declined, on account of an invitation to 
take charge of the public schools of 
Sweden. 

On the second of November, 1654, 
the Rev. Charles Chaunct was chosen 
President He was bom in Hertford- 
shire, Eng., in 1589, educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in which he waa 
afterwards chosen Hebrew and then 
Greek Professor, preached the gospel, 
for some time, at Ware, arrived at 
Plymouth, in New England, January 1, 
1638, preached a short time in that town, 
removed to Scituate, where he remain- 
ed for twelve years, was inauffurated 
at Cambridge, in Nov. 1654, died in the 
latter part of 1671. He was a most in- 
defatigable student, rising at 4 o'clock 
the year round. He was also an enath 
ently pious man. It was his practice 
to devote between three and four hours, 
every day, to private devotions, and 
sometimes he spent whole nights in 
prayer. The church at Cambridge, of 
which he was pastor, after he had been 
with them a year or two, kept an entire 
day of tharJcsgivtng to God, for the 
mercy of enjoyinff such a preacher. 
He had six sons, edl educated at Har- 
vard, and all ministers of the gospel. 

In 1659, the General Court ordered 
that in addition to the income of Charies- 
town ferry, there should be annually 
levied £100, by addition to the country 
rate, for the maintenance of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. This was to con- 
tinue during the pleasure of the coun- 

try.t 

On the 13th of July, 1672, Leov akd 
Hoar, M. D., was elected President 
He received his degree at Harvard, in 
1650, was settled in the ministry, ia 
Wensted, Eng. ; in 1672, returned to 

♦ Winthrop, iL 87. f Holmes* Annab, 1 318. 
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New England. He remained but three 
yean in his office as President. He 
resigned on account of some popular 
disturbances in the College. His tal- 
ents -wen respectable, and his piety 
exemplary. He died on the 28th of 
Nov. 1675, of a consumption, and was 
buried at Braintree. In 1672, the Gen- 
eral Court passed a new act, for con- 
firming the charter of the College, and 
for encouraging donations to the insti- 
tution. The first college edifice being 
small and decayed, a collection was 
made, this year, for erecting a new 
building. It amounted to £ 1 ,o95 28, 9d. 
In Boston were collected £800, of which 
£100 were given by Sir Thomas Temple, 
^* as true a gentleman," says the Mag- 
nalia, '* as ever sat foot on the American 
strand.'** The town of Portsmouth, 
"which was now become the richest" 
in New Hampshire, made a subscription 
of £60 per annum, for seven years. 
Dover gave £32, and Exeter £10.t 

After the resignation of Dr. Hoar, 
the Rev. Urian Cakes performed the 
duties of President pro tempore, till 
February 2, 1679, when he was for- 
mally chosen. He was a native of 
England, and born about the year 1631. 
He was graduated at Harvard, in 1649. 
After taking his degrees, he went to 
England, and was settled in the minis- 
try at Tichfield. Such was his celeb- 
r^y for ministerial qualifications, learn- 
ing, and piety, that on the decease of 
Mr. Mitchel, the church and society, at 
Cambridge, sent a messenger to Eng- 
land to invite him to their pastoral 
charge. He was a man of extensive 
erudition and of distinguished useful- 
ness. Dr. I. Mather says that he was 
" one of the greatest lights which ever 
shone in this part of tiie world." A 
new brick edifice was so nearly com- 
pleted in 1677, that the public exer- 
cises of the commencement were per- 
formed in it. At the time of the death 
of President Oakes about 240 individu- 
als had been educated in the College, 
the largest class was that of 1661, 
twelve in number. 

On the death of Mr. Oakes, Dr. In- 
crease Mather was chosen, but his 
church refused to dismiss him. On 
the 12th of August, 1683, the Rev. 
John Rogers was inaugurated Presi- 
dent. He died on the second of July, 
1684. He was the son of the Rev. Na- 

* MagnalU, Book iv. 12. f Belkoap, i. 117. 
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thaniel Rogers, of Ipswich ; " and he 
was himself a preacher at Ipswich, till his 
disposition for medicinal studies caused 
him to abate of his labors in the t)ulpit 
He was one of so sweet a temper, that 
the title ofddicuB humanrB generis might 
have on that score been ^iven him ; and 
his real piety, set oflf with the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman, as a gem 
set in gold.'** 

By an unanimous choice. Dr. In- 
crease Mather was again elected, 
and without leaving his house or church 
in Boston, he managed the general in- 
terests of the College, presided at the 
weekly disputations, at the commence- 
ments, and often preached at Cambridge. 
In 1692, Dr. Mather returned from a 
mission to England, which had been 
undertaken partly for the colony and 
partly for the College. In the charter, 
which he obtained for the colony, per- 
mission was given to confer more ample 
privileges on the College.' Among its 
new powers was the one to confer such 
degrees as were given by the Universi- 
ties in Europe. None higher than that 
of Master of Arts, had been previously 
conferred. The President, himself, was 
the only individual, who received the 
degree of D. D., under this charter* 
Before the expiration of three years the 
act of incorporation was disallowed. 
Dr. Mather was bom in Dorchester, in 
June, 1639. He was graduated at the 
College in 1656, settled in the North 
Church, in Boston, in 1664, and con- 
tinued there in the labors of the minis- 
try, till his death in 1723. He had 
great reputation for talents and piety. 
He was a most indefatigable student, 
and published a large number of useful 
works. He resigned the office of Presi- 
dent in 1701, on account of an act of 
the General Court, requiring the Presi- 
dent to reside at Cambridge.f 

In 1698, an additional college edifice 
was erected at Cambridge, at the ex- 
pense of Lieut, Gov. Stoughton, and 
named Stoughton Hall. 

In 1701, the Rev. Samuel Willard, 
pastor of the Old South Church in 

* Magnalia, Book iv. 13. 

t In a letter which this venerable man addressed 
to the students at Cambridge, he says, " Do not think 
it is enough, if you be orthodox, in the fundamenntal 
points of religion. It was not, I can assure you, on 
any such account that your fathers followed Christ 
into this wilderness, when it was a land not sown. 
If you degensrate from the order of the gospel, as 
well as from the faith of the gospel, you will justly 
merit the name of apostates and of degeneiate 
plants.'^ 
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Boston, wag chosen Vice President of 
Harvard College, and discharged the 
duties of the Presidency, from the death 
of Dr. Mather, till a littie before his 
own decease, in 1707, still continuing 
his ministerial labors in Boston. Mr. 
WiUard was a native of the colony, and 
graduated at Harvard in 1659, settled 
at Groton about twelve years in the 
ministry, and thence removed to be col- 
league pastor with Mr. Thomas Thacher, 
in the Old South Church in 1678. He 
was a great proficient in theology, and 
published a volume of 914 pages, which 
was the first body of divinity, and the 
first folio, ever printed in this country.* 

Various provincial acts had been pas- 
sed since the Revolution of William 
and Mary, for enlarging the privileges 
of Harvard College ; but they were dis* 
allowed in England. All hope of a new 
foundation being relinquished, the old 
charter was resorted to in 1707, and 
observed till the revolutionaiy war. 
The reason assigned for these failures 
is, that Sir Henry Ashurst refused to 
allow a clause in the charter, for a visi- 
tation by the king, or his govemcHr.f 

Mr. Willard was succeeded by John 
Leverett, F. R. S. He was a grands- 
son of Gov. John Leverett, and was 
born in Boston. He was first a memr 
ber of the Assembly, of which he was 
often chosen speaker, then in his Majes- 
ty's Council, and at length. Judge of 
the Supreme Court. He was endowed 
with talents of a very superior order, 
equally distinguished ior his learning, 
soand judgmlnt. uprightness, know' 
ledge of theology, and unaffected piety. 
He entered on the Presidency in Jan. 
1708, and retained the ofiice till his 
death on the third of May, 1724. In 
1720, Massachusetts Hall, a college 
edifice, was built by the Legislature. 

In 1722, a Professorship of Divinity 
was founded at Harvard College, by 
Thomas Hollis, a merchant of London. 
Edward Wigglesworth was elected the 
first Professor. Provision was now also 
made by Mr. Hollis, for an annual bounty 
of £10 apiece to " several pious young 
students devoted to the work of the 
ministry ."t Mr, Hollis, in 1726, found- 

* Rev. Dr. Wianer't Riitofieal Sermons, p. 13. 

t Holmes' Annals, i. 497. 

I Mr. Hollis, after eonsnltation with several res- 
pectable dissenting ministers, some of whom were 
educated at the Universities of Edinburgh and Ley- 
den, established certain rules, relating to his Profes- 
sor of Divinity ; whieh, among other tnings, required 
** that the Professor be a Master of Arts, and in com- 
mmion with tome Christian ohorch, of one at three 



ed a Profbssofriiip of Mathematics, ani 
sent over rules in regard to it, as be 
had done, in reference to the Professor- 
ship of Divinity. He was bom in 1659, 
and died in 1731, highly respected as a 
merchant and a Christian. He also 
presented to the College a philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and many valuable books. 
His nephew, Thomas Hollis, who died 
in 1774, presented benefactions to the 
library amounting to £1,400. 

In 1725, Rev. Benjamin Wads- 
worth was elected President of Hu- 
vard CoUege. He was bom in Milton, 
in 1669, graduated at Harvard, in 169(^ 
ordained pastor of the First Church in 
Boston, in 1696. His mind was marked 
by strength, more than by brilliancy. 
His style of preaching was grave. His 
learning was considerable, and his piety 
exemplary. He died in 1737.* 

Rev. EnwA&D Holtokk succeeded 
to the Presidency in 1737. He was a 
native of Boston, was descended from 
an ancient family in England, graduated 
at Harvard in 1705, and i^rwadb 
settled in the ministry in Marblehead. 
He was eminent for his knowledge of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
In attendance on the duties of the 
Presidency, he was remaiiLably distin* 
guished for punctuality and exactness. 
Pro£ Sewall says ^ that he shone ia 
the whole circle of the sciences, hat 
was especially eminent in Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Latin." Dr. Ezekiel 
Hersey, of Hingham, who died in 177(\ 
bequeathed £1,000 towards founding a 
Professorship of Anatomy and Sorgeiy : 
his widow gave the same sum for the 
same purpofae; and his brother, Dr^ 
Abner Heisey, of Barnstable, £50(^ 
towards the establishment of a Prc^es- 
sorship of the Thecny and Practice of 
Physic. 

In 1764, a new edifice was bailt in 
Cambridge, and named Hollis Hall 
Soon a£r, Harvurd Hall was burnt 
It contained the library of the CoHeg^ 

denominations. Congregational, Presbyterian, or Bs^ 
list ; that his province be to instrvct the stadentsM 
the several parts of theology, by readtig a >7*tB'B of 
positive, and a course of controversial divinity, be- 
ginning always with a short prayer; that the Pro- 
fessor read publicly once a week upon divinity, either 
positive, or controversial, or casoistical '• and as oftes 
upon church history, critical exposition of the Scrip- 
tore, or Jewish antiquities, as the Cerporatioo, «rtl 
the an>robation of the Overseers, shall judge ^>^y^ 
the person chosen from time to time to be a P"**! 
sor, be a man of solid learning io diviaity, o^*j**[ 
or Orthodox prineiplee^ one w1m> is well ginM ^ 
teach, of a sober and pious life, and of a grave con- 
versation.**— J7o<iiiM* JtnnaU^ L 529. ^ 

* Locd% Bditkm of Leapriera^ Biogmfky, iL 767. 
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ooosisting of 5,000 Tolnmes, and a val- 
uMe philosophical a[q)arata8, which 
were consiimecL In this emergency, 
among other donations, the General 
Assembly of New Hampshire granted 
£dOO^sterling. Hollis Hall was built 
at the expense of the government of the 
State. A Professorship of Hebrew was 
founded in 1765, by a donation of 
£1,000 from Thomas Hancock, Esq. of 
Boston. Edward Wigglesworth, D. D. 
a distinguished Professor of Divinity, 
died this year. He was the first on the 
Hollis foundation. 

In March, 1770, Samuel Locke, D. D. 
was advanced to the Presidency, and 
continued in the office till his resignar 
tion in 1773. He graduated at the Col- 
lege in 1755, and two years after settled 
in the ministry at Sherburne. He was 
an accomplished preacher. 

SAMDEii liANGnoN, D. D. the next 
President, was a native of Boston, and 
was graduated in 1740 at Harvard. In 
1747, he was settled in the ministry at 
Portsmouth, N. H., where he remained 
till his appointment to the Presidency 
in 1774. A want of dignity and energy 
rendered him unpopular. In 1780 he 
resigned, and became a highly useful 
minister at Hampton Falls, N. H. He 
died, Nov. 27, 1797. In 1722, Nicholas 
Boylston, Esq. of Boston, bequeathed 
£1,500 to found a Professorship of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. In considera- 
tion of the dark aspect of public affidrs, 
the Corporation of Harvard College 
voted, in 1774, that there be no public 
commencement this year; the candi- 
dates received their degrees in a gen- 
eral diploma. 

In 1781, Joseph WiM.ARn, D. D. 
Lit. D., succeeded to the presidential 
chair. He was bom in Biddeford, Me. 
in Dec. 1738, graduated at Harvard in 
1765, in 1766 chosen a Tutor, and held 
the office till 1772, when he was settled 
in the ministry at Beverly, Mass. He 
died in Sept 1804. He was a distin- 
guished man^ and perfi3rmed his duties 
with great propriety. He was pre- 
eminently skilled in Grreek literature. 
He was a great grandson of the former 
President, Samuel Willard. A medical 
institution was established in 1762, in 
connection with the College, and three 
Professors s^pointed. On the 14th of 
February, 1805, the Rev. Henry Waie 
was elected Hollis Professor of Divini- 
ty. The Rev. Dr. Morse and others 
sti^nuously opposed his election, on 
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the ground that his religious belief was 
not in conformity to the statutes of the 
founder. The Corporation was at one 
time equally divided between two can- 
didates. It consisted of six members. 
The question was determined by the 
change of an individual vote. In the 
Board of Overseers, the vote was thirty- 
three in favor of Mr. Ware, and twenty- 
three in (^position. 

In May, 1806, Samcji:i. Wxbbeb, 
D. D., Professor of Mathematics in the 
College, was inaugurated President. 
He devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the duties of his station. He was an 
eminent mathematician. He published 
a very good work on the subject o€ 
Mathematics, which has been a text 
book in many seminaries. He was a 
native of Byfield, Mass. He died sud- 
denly, July 17th, 1810. 

In 1809, an act was passed by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to alter 
andamend the Constitution of the Board 
of Overseers, &c. of Harvard College. 
In the Constitution of 1780, it was pro- 
vided that the Governor, Lieut. Gover- 
nor, Council and Senate, with the Presi- 
dent of the College, and the Ministers 
of the Congregational Churches in 
Cambridge, Watertown, Boston, Dor- 
cliester, Roxbury, and Charlestown, 
should constitute the Board of Over- 
seers. This was in substance accord- 
ing to the provisions of die act of 1642.^ 
The government of the College, as it 
now exists, is as follows. The Corpo- 
ration consists of six members ; it in- 
vests the revenues, protects the proper- 
ty, and has the immediate charge of the 
interests of the College ; it appoints the 
officers of instruction, &c. Subject, 
however, in all these appointments to 
the approbation, or diss^probation, of 
the Board of Overseers. The Board of 
Overseers is composed of the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Council, Senate, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, President of the College, together 
with fifteen Ministers of Congregational 
churches, and fifteen laymen, all inhabi- 
tants of the State, elected and to be 
elected as vacancies occur, by the Board 
itself. The full Board consists of nearly 
70 members, of whom 46 are annually 
chosen into the civil offices of the State.* 

In 1810, the Rev. John T. Kirkland, 
D. D. LL. D., was inducted into the 
office of President He resigned in 

* See Report made to tJio State Convention, Jan- 
uary 4, 1621. 
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1828. In 18!;J9, Hon. Josiah Quinct, 
LL. D., formerly Mayor of Boston, was 
appointed to the office. 

The following are the principal do- 
nations, &c. which have been made to 
the University by the State. The colo- 
ny gave for the first endowment in 1638, 
£400. In 1640, the Charles River fer- 
ry, yielding for a number of years, £12 
annually. In 1786, it had become so 
important that the proprietors of the 
bridge became bound, in their charter, 
to pay the College £200 annually. Two 
other bridges over the same river pay 
each £100 annually. In early times 
the General Court of the colony was in 
the habit of making annual grants, to 
assist the College in various ways. 
This practice was long continued, and 
did not entirely cease, till after the 
revolution. From lands in Maine, about 
$15,000 were realized. Massachusetts 
Hall was built by the province in 1723 ; 
HoUis Hall, in 1763 ; Harvard HaU re- 
built, in 1765. Holworthy Hall, and 
Stoughton Hall, were built principally 
by tlie proceeds of lotteries, authorized 
by the Legislature. In 1814, the Le- 
gislature granted it from the tax on 
banks, $10,000 a year, for ten years. 
In 1821, the amount of all the personal 
property, holden by the College, and 
yielding an income, was about $300,000, 
of which more than $200,000, were given 
by individuals, for specific purposes. 
The income of Harvard College, for 
the year ending Aug. 31, 18^, was 
$44,159 87 ; the expenses of all kinds, 
$41,361 88. Of the income, about 
$23,000 was received firom the term 
bills. Of the expenses, $21,000 were 
for salaries. The income and expen- 
diture of the year ending Aug. 31, 
1830, was estimated, at an advance of 
two or three thousand dollars, over 
those of the preceding. The college 
library is the largest and most valua- 
ble in the United States, the whole 
number of books is about 35,000 ; which, 
with the books in the social libraries of 
the students, will make about forty 
thousand volumes in all. Mr. Thorn- 
dike, of Boston, presented about 3,000 
volumes of rare and valuable books, 
which had been collected by Professor 
Ebeling, of Hamburg. 

The whole number, who have been 
educated at the College, is five thousand 
six hundred and twenty-one, of whom 
thirteen hundred and twelve were or 
are ministers. Of the 2,210 alumni 



living, 302 are ministers. The institu- 
tion IS, perhaps, nearly, in the European 
sense, an University ; law, medical, and 
theolo^cal schools existing in connec- 
tion with it By two acts of the Board 
of Overseers, the last passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, after considerable opposi- 
tion, the theological school was placed 
in more direct connection with the 
College. 



WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 

This is the second Collegiate Insti- 
tution established in the Umted States. 
It is situated in Williamsburg, a borough, 
in James City County, Va., between 
two rivulets, one of which flows into 
York, the other into James river, twelve 
miles west of Yorktown, and fifly-five 
miles southeast of Richmond. Wil- 
liamsburg was formerly the metropolis 
of the State, and contains several pub- 
lic buildings. 

In the year 1662, the Assembly of 
Virginia passed an act to make pro- 
vision for a College. After premising 
the want of able and faithful ministers, 
and the improbability of a constant sup- 
ply from Uie parent country, the act 
declares, ^ That for the advancement of 
learning, education of youth, supply of 
the ministry, and promotion of piety, 
there be land taken up, and purchased 
for a College and Free School; and, 
that with all convenient speed, there be 
buildings erected upon it for the en- 
tertainment of students and scholars," 
The preamble has the foUowing lan- 
guage ; ^ The want of able and faithful 
ministers in this country, deprives us 
of those great blessings and mercies 
that always attend upon the service 
of God," &c. 

In 1691, the Assembly solicited a 
charter from the crown, for establishing 
a College. Francis Nicholson, Lieut 
Governor, under Lord Effingham, greatr 
ly encouraged the project. The sub- 
scription of Nicholson, the Council, and 
several merchants of London, amounted 
to about £2,500^ An Assembly which 
was now called, espoused the cause of 
the College, prepared an address to 
King William and Queen Mary in its 
behdf, and sent the Rev. James Bluk 
as their agent to Elngland, to solicit a 
charter for it It was proposed that 
Languages, Divinity, and Natural Phi- 
losophy, should be. taught in the Col- 
lege. The Assembly presented £300 
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as a testimony of their regard, to Mr. 
Nicholson, one half of which he gave 
to the College. The charter was grant- 
ed by their Majesties, with complete 
powers and privueges. They gave to- 
wards its founding and endowment, 
£1,985 lis, lOd.; 20,000 acres of land, 
the revenue of one penny on a pound 
of the tobacco, exported to the planta- 
tions, from Virginia and Marvland, the 
surveyor general's place, ana a repre- 
sentation in the Assembly. The As- 
sembly added a duty on skins and furs 
exported, worth £100 a year. The Col- 
lege was to be called William and 
Mary, to consist of a President, six 
Masters or Professors, and 100 scholars, 
more or less, to enjoy annuities of 
£2,000 per annum, for building a Col- 
lege, and to hold real estate to the 
vuue of £2,000 a year, and no more. 

Beverly, in his history of Virginia, 
says, **That it was a great satisfaction 
to the Archbishops and Bishops, to see 
such a nursery of religion founded in 
that new world ; especially for that it 
was begun in an Episcopal way, and 
carried on wholly by zealous conformists 
to the Church of England. In Gov- 
ernor Nicholson's time, two sides of a 
quadrangle were finished, affording ac- 
commodations to the Professors, schol- 
ars, &c. During the administration of 
Gov. Nott, it was burnt to the ground, 
and was not rebuilt till about 1720. It 
seems that it was one of the principal 
designs of the founders to provide in- 
struction for the Indians. Hon. Robert 
Boyle, one of the Governors, gave lar^e 
sums of money for this purpose. He 
was very zealous in this woii, sending 
400 miles to collect Indian children, 
" first establishing a school, on the fron- 
tiers convenient to the Indians, that 
they might often see their children un- 
der the first management, where they 
learnt to read, paying £5()0 per annum 
out of his own pocket to the school- 
master there, after which they were 
brought to the College," &c.* 

Pres. Blair was a native of Scotland, 
and was sent out to Virginia in 1685, 
OS a missionary, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The College owed its foundation 
very much to his influence. He was 
President of the Council of Virginia. 
After presiding over the College, for 
nearly fifty years, in the most exem- 
plary manner, he died in a good old 

• Bevetly'f Hiatory of TiiginU^ p. 233. 
VOL. III. 35 



age, in 1743. In 1718, the Assembly 
of the State granted £1,000 from the 
public funds for maintaining and edu- 
cating scholars at the College. 

The charter given by William and 
Mary is the one under which the Col- 
lege is now governed. We have not a 
complete list of the Presidents, who 
have succeeded Mr. Blair. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. WiLMER, and Mr. James A. 
Smith are among the number of his 
successors. Rev. Adam Empie, D. D., 
is now President. The College has 
experienced times of depression, but 
we believe it is now in a flourishing 
state. Tlie productive funds amount 
to about $120,000, a sum not sufficient 
for its full endowment. No complete 
list of the graduates has ever been 
published. A greater part of the stu- 
dents have gone through one course, 
without applying for a degree, which 
is given only to those who apply and 
are found qualified. Until recently a 
large number of the distinguislied men 
of the State, were educated at William 
and Mary, and some from the adjoining 
States. The aggregate number of stu- 
dents is about one hundred ; forty in the 
department of ancient languages, sixty 
in that of the modern. The number of 
academic instructors is seven. The 
number of volumes in the various libra- 
ries, is about 4,200. The Law School, 
in connection, has a few students. 



YALE COLLEGE. 

Every town in Connecticut, consist- 
ing of fifty families, was obliged by the 
laws, to maintain a good school, in 
which reading and writing should be 
taught; and in every county town, a 
good grammar school was instituted. 
Large tracts of land were given and 
appropriated by the Legislature, to af- 
ford them a permanent support. As 
the colonies of Connecticut and New 
Haven were not able, of themselves, at 
first, 4;o erect a College, they united 
with Massachusetts, and contributed to 
the support of that at Cambridge. Fre- 
quent contributions were made for that 
purpose, and money was paid from the 
public treasury. 

The colony of New Haven early at- 
tempted to found a College. A propo- 
sal was made to this effect to the Gen- 
eral Court, in 1654. The next year, it 
appeared th&t New Haven had made a 
donation of £300, and Milford £100 to 
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promote the design. Mr. Davenport 
wrote to Gov. Hopkins, then in Eng- 
land, and solicited his assistance. Soon 
after, the people of New Haven gave 
some lands for the furtherance of the 
object It was ordered that £40 should 
be annnally paid from the public trea- 
sury for its support ; £100 were given 
to purchase books. Mr. Hopkins, dying 
soon after, left £1,000 for the support 
of Grammar Schools at Hartford and 
New Haven. In 1660, the donation of 
Gov. Hopkins having come into the 
possession of Mr. Davenport, he sur- 
rendered it into the hands of the Gen- 
eral Court, for the purpose of founding 
a College. The Court accepted the 
donation, gave £100 from the trea- 
sury, &c. for the same object. They 
also ordained that both the Grammar 
School and College should be estab- 
lished at New Haven. But both were 
of short continuance. The school af- 
terwards revived, and continues to the 
present day. 

In 1698, on account of an increasing 
demand for educated and pious minis- 
ters, a number of individuals conceived 
the design of making another attempt 
to found a College. In planning the 
measures, and in carrying them into 
execution, the Rev. James Pierpont 
of New Haven, Samuel Andrew of 
Milford, and Noadiah Russell of Mid- 
dletown, were the most efficient The 
object was made known and canvassed, 
in various quarters. In 1699, the three 
ffentlemen above named, and Rev. 
Messrs. James Noyes of Stonington, 
Thos. Buckingham of Saybrook, Sam- 
uel Mather of Windsor, Timothy Wood- 
bridge of Hartford, Joseph Webb of 
FaiiSeld, Israel Chauncy of Stratford, 
and Abraham Pierson of Killingworth, 
were named trustees. In 1700, these 
gentlemen convened at New Haven, 
and formed themselves into a society, 
to consist of eleven ministers, and de- 
termined to found a College. They 
had another meeting at Branford, the 
same year, and established the College 
in this manner. Each gentleman gave 
a number of books, and laying them on 
a table, pronounced words to 3iis effect, 
" I give these books for the founding a 
Ccdlege in this colony." About 40 
volumes were given. Various other 
donations in books and money were 
soon after added. In 1700, a petition, 
drawn up by Judge Sewall, and Mr. 
Addington of Boston, and signed by a 



large number of ministers and othen, 
was presented to the Legislature for an 
act of incorporation. The petitioa re- 
presented, tiiat the measure originated 
from a sincere desire '< to uphold the 
Protestant religion, by means of & eac- 
cession of learned and orthodox men," 
&c. To facilitate the design, the 
Hon. James Pitch of Norwich, gave a 
tract of land in Killingly, of 600 acres, 
and all the glass and nails, which should 
be sufficient to build a college house 
and hall. The General Assembly in 
October, 1701, incorporated the trustees 
nominated, granting them a charter, 
with all necessary powers and privi- 
leges. The charter ordained that the 
corporation should consist of ministers 
only, and that none should be chosen 
trustees under the age of forty years. 
The Assembly made them an annual 
grant of forty pounds sterling. 

The first meeting of the corporation 
was at Saybrook, Nov. 11, 1701. Rev. 
Abraham Pierson of Killingworth, 
was chosen rector, and Rev. Samael 
Russel was chosen a trustee to com- 
plete the number. The rector was 
ordered, among other things," to ground 
the students well in theoretical divinity, 
to take effectual care that the students 
be weekly caused to recite, memoriter, 
the Assembly's Catechism, Ames's The- 
ological Theses, Ames's Cases of Con- 
science," &c. " and in all ways to make 
it his endeavor to promote the power and 
purity of religion, and the best edifica- 
tion of these New England churches." 

For the present the trustees decided 
that the College should be established 
at Saybrook, and that Mr. Pierson 
should remove, as soon as practicable, 
from Killingworth. But this was not 
effected. The people of Mr. P.'s con- 
gregation were entirely opposed to it, 
and the students continued at Killing- 
worth, during his life. Eight students 
were admitted into various classes. 
The first commencement was at Say- 
brook, Sept 13, 1702. To avoid charge, 
the commencements were for several 
years private. In 1703, there was a 
general contribution, throughout the 
colony, to build a college house. 

Mr. Pierson was educated at Htf- 
vard, where he obtained his degree in 
1668. He was highly respected for 
abilities and piety. He wrote a system 
of Natural Philosophy, which was for a 
long time studied in college. He died 
in 1707. After hu i(eath| the CMidiCioB 
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of the College was far from being pros- 
perous. The senior class were at Mil- 
ford, under the care of Mr. Andrew, 
the rector pro tempore ; and the other 
classes were at Saybrook, under the 
instruction of two tutors. From the 
beginning there had been a disagree- 
ment in regard to the place where the 
Cdilege should be fixed. Warm par- 
ties were created in the colony. A 
division of opinion existed among the 
trustees. The scholars, in the mean 
time, became very disorderly and dis- 
contented. A large number repaired 
to Wethersfield, and put themselves 
under the care of Rev. Elisha Williams. 
Some went to other places, and a part 
remained at Saybrook. Soon after, 
considerable sums were subscribed, for 
the building of a College, in different 
places. £700 sterling, were subscribed 
for fixing it at New Haven, £400 for 
Saybrook, &c. On the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1716, the trustees voted to estab- 
lish the College at New Haven. Most 
of the students resorted there soon 
after. Mr. Andrew was continued rec- 
tor pro tempore. The first commence- 
ment at New Haven was in 1717. 
Four individuals were admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. The num- 
ber of students was thirty-one. In the 
same year £100 were given by the As- 
sembly to be distributed among the in- 
structers. A part of the students con- 
tinued to study at Wethersfield, the 
northern portion of the colony being 
still opposed to the establishment of the 
College at New Haven. 

The College, about this time, received 
several valuable gifls. Gov. Yale, of 
London, gave donations of books worth 
£100, and goods to the amount of £300. 
Gov. Saltonstall, and others, added im- 
portant donations. The college build- 
ing was now completed, 170 feet in 
lenffth, 22 feet in breadth, three stories 
in height, at a cost of about £1,000. 
On the 12th of September, 1718, "there 
was a splendid commencement," most 
of the principal laymen and clergymen 
of the colony being present. In the 
morning, a testimonial of gratitude to 
Gov. Yale, was published, with solemn 
pomp, in the college hall, in Latin and 
English, and the Institution was named 
Yale College. "Gov. Saltonsfall 
crowned the exercises with an elegant 
Latin oration." 

On the same day, a dissatisfied parly 
held a commencement at Wethersfield. 



Bv some moderate and conciliatory acts 
of the Legislature, soon after, these 
unhappy differences were ended. Rev. 
Timothy Woodbridge, of Hartford, the 
principal individual in tke opposition to 
the establishment of the College at 
New Haven, was appointed rector pro 
tempore. In March, 1719, the Rev. 
TiMOTHT Cutler, of Stratford, was 
chosen rector. Mr. Cutler was popu- 
lar, and acceptable to both the students 
and people. But at the commencement 
in 1722, it was discovered, that Mr. 
Cutler, Mr. Brown, one of the tutors, 
and several neighboring ministers, had 
embraced Episcopacy. The matter was 
discussed publicly between Mr. Cutler 
and Gov. Saltonstall. At a meeting in 
October, the trustees voted to excuse 
Mr. Cutler from all further services as 
rector, and also that every individual, 
hereafter elected to that office, should 
give his solemn assent to the Saybrook 
Platform, the constitution of the Con- 
gregational church. Mr. Cutler, with 
the others, went to England, and re- 
ceived episcopal ordination. Mr. C. 
also received from the universities the 
degree of D. D., and returned to Bos- 
ton, in the capacity of Episcopal mis- 
sionary. This was the commencement 
of Episcopacy in New England. On 
the 8th of July, 1721, Gov. Yale died in 
England. He was bom at New Haven, 
in 1648, completed his education in 
England, went to India at the age of 
thirty years, where he remained twenty 
years. After his return to London, he 
was chosen governor of the East India 
Company. He was a gentleman of 
great wealtli and generosity. For some 
time the trustees performed the duties 
of rector by monthly rotation. On the 
29th of September, 1725, Rev. Elisha 
Williams, of Wethersfield, was chosen 
rector. The College flourished under 
his administration. Mr. Williams was 
rector thirteen years, " He was a gen- 
tleman of solid learning, great prudence, 
and popular talents." In 1732, the 
General Assembly gave 1500 acres of 
land to the College. In the same year, 
Bishop Berkeley, of Ireland, estab- 
lished a foundation for the maintenance 
of the three best scholars in the Latin 
and Greek languages, who should re- 
side at College, three years after their 
graduation." He also gave a fund for a 
premium " for the undergraduate,' who 
should make the best composition or 
declamation in Latin ;" also 1,000 voU 
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nines of valaable books. In 1739, Mr. 
Williams resigned, on account of ill 
health, became a member of the Assem- 
bly, and speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives. He died in 1755. 

On the second of April, 1740, Rev. 
Thomas Clap, of Windham, Ct, was 
installed as rector. He managed the 
affairs of the College with great energy 
and success. He made a new code of 
laws, complete catalogues of the libra- 
rv, and obtained a new charter from 
the Legislature, with additional powers. 
An annual grant for ten years, com- 
mencing in 1746, was made by the 
Legislature to the College. In 1752, a 
new College was completed, 100 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and three stories 
high, and named Connecticut HaUf the 
Legislature having given largely to the 
object In 1755, Rev. Naphtali Dag- 
gett, pastor of a church on Long 
Island, was appointed Professor of Di- 
vinity. 

In 1757, a church was formed in the 
college, of which Prof. Daggett was an 
able and useful pastor. In 1763, Pres- 
ident Clap appeared before the Legisla- 
ture, and triumphantly defended the 
Colleffe against the violent attacks of a 
considerable party in the colony, who 
were opposed to the College, and who 
were determined, at all events, to de- 
stroy it. A new chapel was built, in 
the same year, at an expense of £715, 
for various public purposes. In 1766, 
President Clap resigned his office, and 
died in the following year. He pos- 
sessed strong powers of mind, and was 
one of the most learned men in the 
country. He advanced the College to 
a distinguished rank, by his talents, and 
high reputation. 

In 1766, Prof. Daggett was chosen 
President. He was a native of Attle- 
borough, Mass., and graduated in 1748. 
He resigned his office as President, in 
1777, but continued Professor till his 
death, in 1780. He was an accom- 
plished classical scholar. Owing to 
various circumstances, ^the discipline 
of College," says the biographer of Dr. 
Dwight, "had been for several years 
chiefly annihilated. Loose opinions on 
morals and religion prevailed exten- 
sively in the country, and their perni- 
cious influence was felt in the College." 

In 1777, the Rev. Ezra Stiles, D. D. 
a minister of Newport, R. I., entered on 
the duties of the Presidency. He re- 
mamed in the station till his death, in 



May, 1795, in his 68th year. He was a 
very learned man, and had made very 
extensive acquisitions in the languages. 
He was bom at New Haven, Dec. 15, 
1727, graduated at Yale, in 1746, and 
in 17^, was appointed a tutor in the 
seminary, in which office he remained 
six years. 

In 1792, the Legislature gave to the 
institution the arrearages of certain 
taxes, which had, for some time, been 
due to the State, in its paper currency, 
on the condition that the Governor, 
Lieut. Governor, and six senior Coun- 
sellors, should, for the time being, 
by a vote of the corporation, as well as 
by the authority of the State, be re- 
ceived as members of their Board ; the 
clerical side of the Board however, re- 
taining the power of filling up their own 
vacancies. The proposal was unani- 
mously accepted by the corporation. 
This arrangement allayed jealousies, 
made the College more popular, and 
was, in every way attended with happy 
results. In consequence of this legisla- 
tive benefaction, the trustees were en- 
abled to purchase the whole front of 
the square on the north western side 
of the green, and on this ground to 
erect three new academical buildings, 
and a house for the President, to 
procure a complete philosophical and 
chemical apparatus ; and to establish 
three new Professorships, — Chemistry, 
Law, and Language. 

In September, 1795, Rev. Timothy 
DwioBT, D. D. LL. D. was inaugurated 
President, and till his death in 1817, con- 
ducted the affairs of the College, and 
performed the duties of his high ofEice, 
with almost unequalled reputaticm and 
success. During the whole of his 
Presidency no general opposition to the 
collegiate government existed, or even 
a momentary interruption to the regular 
operation of law. He was most hap- 
pily fitted for his office by a rare combi- 
nation of important qualities — dignified 
and popular manners— ^comprehensive 
intellect, great experience in education, 
extraordinary talents for communica- 
ting knowledge, superior endowment, 
and acquaintance with science and lit- 
erature. He also filled the Divinity 
chair with great reputation. Since his 
death his theological lectures have been 
published in five volumes octavo, and 
have passed through five or six large 
editions in Great Britain, as well as 
several in this country* Dz; Dvight 
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was bom at Northampton, Mase. in 
1752. In 1783, he was setUed in the 
ministry in Faii^eld, Ct where he re- 
mained twelve years. His death was 
more generally and sincerely lamented 
than perhaps that of any other man in 
this country, with the exception of 
Washington. 

In 1817, Rev. Jeremiah Dat, D. D. 
LL. D. was appointed President 

In April, 1822, Mr. Alexander M. 
Fisher, Professor of Mathematics in 
Yale Cc^ege, perished in the wreck of 
the packet Albion, on the coast of Ire- 
land. He was a native of Franklin, 
Mass. and was appointed Professor in 
the College in 1817, at the a^e of 
twenty-four years. He had a gemus of 
the highest order for the department of 
science to which he was devoted ; and 
his attainments were as extraordinary 
as his endowments. 

Yale College has frequently enjoyed 
special manifestations of the Divine in- 
fluence, and has exerted a very great 
and happy influence on the state of 
morals and religion throughout the 
country. It has been, f(^ some years, 
in point of numbers, the first College in 
the country. 

The whole number of alumni is 4,355, 
of whom 2,373 are living ; of these 534 
are ministers. The number of volumes 
in all the libraries is about 18,000. 



COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY.* 

The College of New Jersey was the 
fourth institution of the kind establish- 
ed in the United States. Those which 
were founded previously, were Harvard, 
in 1638 ; William and Mary, in Virginia, 
in 1691 ; and Yale, in 1701. The rea- 
sons which prevented the earlier estab- 
lishment of an institution in the States 
between Connecticut and Virginia, were 
the difficulty of procuring both funds 
and teachers, and more particularly a 
charter by which funds could be man- 
aged, and degrees conferred. The views 
of the court in the mother country were 
always to be consulted, and they fre- 

Suently militated against the wishes of 
[le colonies. In such circumstances 
the College of New Jersey traces its 
origin to the influence of religion. 
In 1741, the synod of Philadelphia, 
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* Our principal authority ia the very valuable 
Historical Notea appendea to the Baccalaureate 
XMscoursei of tbe Rev. Dr. Aibbel Greeo, Pliiladel> 



embodying the %hole Presbyterian 
church in the colonies, was rent in 
sunder, and the synod of New York 
was formed. The synod of New York 
were unanimously in favor of White- 
field, while the synod of Philadelphia 
were generally his decided opposers. 
The latter body, also, were accused of 
introducing men to the ministry without 
a due regard to their personal piety $ 
and the former, with licensing men to 
preach the |^ospel without the adequate 
literary attamments. Every clergyman 
in the province of New Jersey belonged 
to the synod of New York. This synod, 
desiring to remove the necessity of in- 
troduckg individuals into the ministry 
without the necessary mtellectual at- 
tainments, resolved forthwith to found 
a College in New Jersey. In this 
province lived the ablest champions of 
their cause, particularly the Rev. Jona- 
than Dickinson of Elizabethtown. On 
the 22d of October, 1746, John Hamil- 
ton, Esq. President of the council of 
the province, granted a charter, which 
was enlarged by Gov. Belclier in 1748. 
Mr. Dickinson was President of the 
College only under the first charter^ 
Who were the trustees named in their 
charter, when or where they met, or at 
what time Mr. Dickinson was appoint* 
ed President, is not now known. It ia 
probable that Mr. D. had long been ac- 
customed to instruct young men in the 
elements of classical learning. How 
many pupils were under his care, at the 
time of his decease, cannot be knowm 
It was, probably, not far from twenty* 
About a year after his decease, six incu* 
viduals were graduated under President 
Burr. No public buildings had been 
erected at Elizabethtown. 

Mr. Dickinson died in October, 1747, 
at the age of sixty years. He was a 
native of Hatfield, Ms., graduated at 
Yale College in 1706 ; in 1708, ordain- 
ed at Elizabethtown, where he con- 
tinued forty years. Mr. D. was an able 
defender of thq doctrines of grace, and 
by the union of a sound judgment, 
valuable acquisitions in knowledge, and 
fervent piety, was greatly respected 
and honored. 

On the 9th of November, 1748, the 
Rev. Aaron Bubr was chosen Presi- 
dent ; a code of laws was formed, and 
various measures were adopted to es- 
tablish the Institution on a sure founda- 
tion. 

The College» under the amended 
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charter, was first opened in the town of 
Newark ; the public academical exer- 
cises were usually performed in the 
county court house, and the students 
were dispersed in private lodgings. 

The trustees, in 1752, voted that the 
College should be removed to Prince- 
ton, upon several conditions, which the 
inhabitants of the town afterwards com- 
plied with. Upon the recommendation 
of Gov. Belcher, it was determined to 
erect a large and commodious building. 
The Rev. Gilbert Tennent, and Rev. 
Samuel Davies were sent to England 
to solicit contributions. From the sums 
which tiiey obtained in England and 
Scotland, the expense of building the 
college edifice, and a house for the 
President, were chiefly defirayed. Gov. 
Belcher gave the College his library, 
amounting to 474 volumes, and other 
valuable articles. The proposal of the 
trustees to name the college building 
Belcher Hall, he declined, and re- 
quested that it might be called Nassau 
Hall, in memory of king William III. 
who was a branch of the illustrious 
house of Nassau. 

The village of Princeton was fixed 
upon as the site of the College, being 
near the centre of the colony, on the 
public road between New York and 
Philadelphia, and possessing many ad- 
vantages firom the salubrity of its air, 
&c. 

In the year 1757, the students, to the 
number of about 70, were removed from 
Newark to Princeton. In conducting 
the business of teaching, the labor de- 
volved principally on President Burr. 
One or two tutors assisted him. Pres. 
Burr died in Sept 1757, soon after his 
removal to Princeton. He was a native 
of Fairfield, Conn., was bom in 1716, 
graduated at Yale College in 1735, and 
took the pastoral charge of the Presby- 
terian church in Newark in 1738. No 
clergyman in the State of New Jersey, 
says Dr. Green, was probably ever 
more beloved, respected, and influen- 
tial than President Burr. 

Two days after the death of Mr. Burr, 
the trustees made choice of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, then residing as 
a missionary in Stockbndge, Ms. After 
repeated and urgent invitations, Mr. 
Edwards accepted the appointment 
The College derived reputation from 
the acceptance of Mr. Edwards, but his 
administration was too short to permit 
Van to do much service* He was I 



inoculated for the small pox on the 
13th of February, three days before the 
meeting of the Board, at which he was 
formally invested with his office ; and 
he died on the 22d of March. He 
preached in the college chapel for 
several Sabbaths with great accept- 
ance, but did nothing in the way of 
instruction, except to give out some 
questions in divinity to the senior class. 
He was born on the 5th of October, 
1703, at Windsor, Conn., graduated at 
Yale College in 1720, was settled in 
the ministiy, in Northampton, Ms. in 
1727, was dismissed in 1750, removed 
to Stockbridge, where he continued till 
his appointment to the Presidency, in 
1758. 

Rev. James Lockwood, of Wethers- 
field, Conn., was elected his successor, 
but he did not see fit to accept In 
August, 1758, the Rev. Samuel Da- 
vies, of Virginia, was elected. On a 
second application Mr. Davies accepted 
of the appointment 

Mr. Davies entered on his office, 
July 26th, 1759. About six months be- 
fore the death of Pres. Burr, a revival 
of religion was enjoyed in the College. 
"Our glorious Redeemer," says Mr. 
Pinley, "poured out his Holy Spirit 
upon the students of our College, not 
one of all who were present neglected ; 
and they were in number sixtv. The 
whole house was a Bochim." The 
interest in religion was rational and 
scriptural. "Though the College was 
well founded and conducted," says Mr. 
Davies, " yet I must own, I was often 
afraid it was degenerating into a Col- 
lege of mere learning. But my feaia 
are removed by the prospect, that sin- 
cere piety, that grand ministerial quali- 
fication, will male equal advances.** 

Pres. Davies's administration con- 
tinued from July 26th, 1759, to Feb. 
4th, 1761. During this short period, his 
reputation, talents, and services, were 
of incalcidable benefit to the institu- 
tion. His popularity in the church to 
which he belonged was great and unri- 
valled. A poet and orator himself, he 
turned the attention of his pupils to the 
cultivation of English con^>osition and 
eloquence. The nunjber of students 
under his care was about 100. 

President Davies was bom at New 
Castle, Delaware, November 3d, 1724. 
His mother was a woman of eminent 
piety and intelligence. Mr. Davies says, 
"that the most important blesnngsof 
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his life he regarded as immediate an- 
swers to the {nrayers of a pious mother." 
When about twelve years of age he 
was enabled to consecrate himself to 
his Lord and Redeemer. He acquired 
the CTeater part of his academical and 
theological education at the academy 
of the Rev. Samuel Blair, in Chester 
county, Penn. He was supported by 
the generous donations of the very peo- 
ple in Virginia, then unknown to hun, 
of whom he was afterwards pastor. He 
was ordained as a minister of several 
con^egations in Virginia in 1748. He 
officiated, for some time, in seven dif- 
ferent meeting houses, situated in five 
counties. The celebrated Patrick Henry 
lived near Mr. Davies, and was accus- 
tomed to speak, with enthusiasm, of his 
eloquence and character. His popularity 
was almost unbounded ; so that he was 
invited and urged to preach in almost 
all the settled portions of the State. 
His were those powers of eloquence, 
accompanied with that ardent desire 
for doing good, which found their w%y 
to every heart, and which were accom- 
modated to every gradation of intellect 
and rank in society. 

On the 30th of September, 1761, the 
Rev. Samuel Pinley, of Nottingham, 
Md., was inaugurated President Dr. 
Pinley was a native of the county of 
Armagh, in Ireland, and was bom in 
1715. He arrived in Philadelphia in 
1734. In 1744, he was ordamed as 
minister of a congregation in Notting- 
ham, Md., where he remained seven- 
teen years. He established an acad- 
emy, which acquired great reputation. 
His learning was extensive. Among 
other duties he taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, to the senior class. The 
number of students in the College was 
about 100. Dr. Pinley was remarkable 
for sweetness of temper and politeness 
of behavior. His death was attended 
by remarkable circumstances of triumph 
and joy. It took place on the 17th of 
July, 1766, in the 50th year of his age. 

On the 19th of November following, 
the tmstees made choice of the Rev. 
John Witherspoon, D. D. LL. D., of 
Paisley, in Scotland, as President. On 
account of some misrepresentations as 
to the state of the College, the appoint- 
ment was declined; thereupon the 
Rev. Samueii BiiAiB, of Boston, Ms. 
was chosen. Shortly after Mr. B. had 
removed to Princeton, it was under- 
stood that Dr. Witherspoon would ac- 



cept, if appointed again. Mr. Blair re- 
signed, and Dr. W. was rechosen, and 
on the 17th of August, 1767, was inau- 
gurated. 

Dr. Witherspoon was born at Yester, 
in Scotland, Pebruary 5th, 1722. He 
became one of the most distinguished 
of the Scottish clergy for talents and 
influence. After his removal to Prince- 
ton, the dispersion of the students, on 
account of the war of the Revolution, 
left him at leisure to engage in civil 
pursuits. In 1776, he was appointed a 
member of Congress. He was one of 
the illustrious band who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He died 
on the 15th of November, 1794. He 
possessed a very powerful and vigor- 
ous mind, and exerted a very extensive 
and happy influence, both by his efibrts 
while he lived, and by his writings, 
which have been published since his 
death. 

In 1795, the Rev. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, D. D. LL. D., was chosen Presi- 
dent He was bom in Lancaster county, 
Penn., in 1750. He was graduated at 
the College of New Jersey in 1769, 
After serving the institution as tutor 
for several years, he was ordained to 
the work of the ministry in Virginia. 
Through his influence, the College of 
HampcTen Sidney, in Prince Edward 
county, was founded, of which he was 
the first President In 1779, he ac- 
cepted the office of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, at Princeton, to which that of 
Theology was soon added. Here he re- 
mained till his elevation to the Presiden- 
cy. He discharged the duties of his of- 
fice with great s^ility. His publications 
are numerous, and give him an honor- 
able rank among American writers. 

In 1812, the Rev. Ashbel Green, 
D. D. LL. D., was chosen President 
He resigned his office in 1822, when 
the Rev. James Carnahan, D. D., was 
appointed. 

At various times, particularly during 
the Presidency of Mr. Burr, Dr. Finley, 
and Dr. Green, a special divine influ- 
ence was enjoyed, which was marked 
with very happy results on the College 
and on the community. 

The whole number of alumni is about 
1,930 ; four hundred and six ministers, 
and one hundred and thirty-four magis- 
trates. Of the whole number of alunmi, 
1,1 90 are living. Some of the individuals 
who have received their education at 
this College, are Richard Stockton, Dr. 
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Benjamin Rush, Jud^e Tapping Reeve, 
Pres. Edwards of Schenectady, the his- 
torian David Ramsay, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Nathaniel Niles, Rev. Dr. Nathan Per- 
kins, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, Aaron 
Burr, Morgan Lewis, Aaron Ogden, 
Gov. Giles of Virginia, James A. Bay- 
ard, Rohert G. Harper, Smith Thomp- 
son, Bishop Hohart, John Sergeant, 
&c. &c. 

The principal benefactors to the Col- 
lege are the following: — Col. Henry 
Rutgers of N. York, and his sisters, gave 
$6,500; Dr. Elias Boudinot $15,000 
and 4,000 acres of land; Dr. David 
Hosack of New York, 1,000 valuable 
specimens of minerals, &.c. ; and the 
family of the late Lieut. Gov. Phillips 
of Boston, who gave $2,000. 

MISCELLANIES. 



ROBERT HALL. 

This eminent servant of the Lord Jesus 
died at his residence, in Bristol, England, 
on the 21st of February, 1881. 

His father was the Rev. Robert Hall, of 
Amsby, in the county of Leicester, and 
author of a valuable little book, entitled, 
«Help to Zion's Travellers." The son 
was bom on the 22d of May, 1764. At the 
age of nine, as his father relates, he com- 
prehended the profound metaphysical rea- 
soning of Jonathan Edwards. In 1773, he 
was placed in the academy of the Rev. Dr. 
Ryland, of Northampton. From thence he 
was removed to the institution established 
for the education of young men intended 
for the ministry, among the Particular Bap- 
tists. Between the instructer. Dr. Caleb 
Evans, and young Hall, there commenced 
a mutual attachment, which continued to 
increase till the death of Mr. Evans. At 
the age of seventeen, Mr. Hall joined 
King's College, Aberdeen. Here, during 
his residence of four years, he constantly 
attended the lectures of the distingui^ed 
Dr. George Campbell. He commenced 
preaching at sixteen, and while connected 
with College, occasionally officiated in the 
pulpit, particularly in vacations. After he 
had taken the degree of Master of Arts, he 
became colleague with Dr. Evans at Bris« 
tol, and associate instructer in the academy. 
Among his admiring hearers were many 



distinguidied menof die Estabtt&Aied Church. 
It pleased the Sovereign Disposer of eventi, 
soon after, to afflict him with die most ter- 
rible of all human calamities, mental aJiena- 
tion. Mr. Hall was taken home to his 
friends in Liecestershire, as it was supposed 
that his disease was incurable. By judi- 
cious treatment, however, the light of reason 
at length returned. Soon after his recovery, 
Mr. Hall accepted an invitation to setde 
in the ministry at Cambridge, as successor 
to Robert Robinson. About the year 1805, 
another distressing attack of the same 
malady was the cause of his removal from 
Cambridge. He again, however, soon re- 
covered, and became connected with die 
Baptist church in Leicester. 

In 1825, he was induced to remove to 
Bristol, to take charge of the congregation 
left destitute by the death of Dr. Ryland. 

After a short but severe illness, he slept 
in Jesus, on the 21st of February, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. His Itst 
words were, " Come Lord Jesus, come 
quickly." Ministers and people of every 
religious denomination joined in the 
most unaffected lamentations at his 
death. Throughout the funeral service the 
utmost solemnity prevailed, and there were 
few present who refrained from tears. Hie 
chapel, in which he had imparted die truths 
of the gospel, with an eloquence of lan- 
guage, depth of reasoning, and s{Jendor of 
intellect, that left him without a rival, was 
deeply^ hung with black, and was crowded 
to excess. 

Mr. Hall left fbnr children. As they 
were placed in rather destitute circurastas- 
ces, a liberal subscription is about being 
taken up, in their behalf, among Uie nu- 
merous friends of their father. 

Mr. Hall, it is supposed, has left very 
few manuscripts, as he had an invincible 
aversion to committing his thoughts to 
writing. 

A complete edition of his publidied works, 
in two elegant volumes, octavo, has been 
collected by the diligence and care of Mr. 
William Adams, and puUished at Andover. 
There are very few vdumes, in any lan- 
guage, of equal value. His sermon on in- 
fidelity is a masterly examination of the 
infidel philosophy. His apology for die 
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Freedom of the Prew, Dagtld Stewart pro- 
nounced to be the finest specimen of English 
composition then in existence. His sermon 
at the death of the Princess Charlotte, is 
pronounced by the London Christian Ob- 
server, decidedly superior to anything else 
produced by that mournful event 

His discourses were premeditated, but 
not written before delivery. " In the com- 
mencement of his sermons, like the orb of 
day, his first eflbrts were scarcely per- 
ceptible, but as he proceeded he increased 
in splendor, splattering the darkness in his 
progress, till his subject was enveloped in a 
flame of light — ^his utterance at the same 
time becoming vehement, rapid, and im- 
passioned." His command of the powers 
and graces of language was astonishingly 
great His habits of reading were philo- 
sophical, and his stores fi-om reading and 
reflection immense. 

But the most faiteresting trait in his char- 
acter was humiHty, He was apparently 
unconscious of his great abilities. In him 
Were sweetly mingled the modesty of true 
science and the meekness of true Chris- 
tianity. He was easy of access, open to 
conviction, ready to receive and communi- 
cate instruction and entertainment In an 
uncommon degree he wa9 devoid of aus- 
terity, rancor^ ostentation ; and he combined 
ardent piety with the most winning and 
gracefiil demeanor. Mr. Hall had that 
catholic spirit which is the result of deep 
piety and most extraordinary mental en- 
dowment He acted on the principles 
which he nobly advocated in his writings, 
and in his church B^tists and Pedobaptists 
were alike admitted to communion. 

In short, to use his own language, ** One 
of the great lights and ornaments of the 
world, placed aloft to conduct its inferior 
movements, is extinguished." In mere 
mental power, in a single attribute of mind, 
one or two other individuals might stand 
in the same rank, but taking into the ac- 
count all which constitutes a great man, he 
bas not left his equal. 

But he has gone to be with ** those whom 
he loved on earth, where every tear is 
wiped away, to recount the toils of com- 
bat and the labors of the way, to join 
in the symphonies of heavenly voices, 
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amidst the splendors and firuitioDf of the 
beatific vision." 

DR. CHALMERS' SERMON AT THE 
FUNERAL OF DR. THOMSON. 

Rev. Dr. Akurbw Thomsoit, one 
of the most eminent ministers of the 
Established Church of Scotland, lately 
died in Edinburgh, at the age of fifty-two 
years. He was bom in June, 1778, and 
was ordained in the year 1802. A very 
deep sensation was produced throughout 
Scotland by his sudden death. He belong- 
ed to fliat party in the church which has 
defended the rights of the people, in oppo- 
sition to the rigorous enforcement of the 
law of patronage. **He has," says the 
Caledonian Mercury, "for many yeara» 
displayed his unrivalled talents as a public 
speaker, sustained by an intrepidity, which 
was unawed by pdwer, and a fortitude, 
which was proof against overwhelming 
majorities." Of late years he has devoted 
a great portion of his labors to the defence 
of a pure circulation of the Scriptures, and 
to the emancipation of the degraded negroes 
in the West Indies. He was decidedly 
evangelical in his doctrinal sentiments. 

Dr. Chalmers, in a iuneral sermon of 
characteristic energy, says, *• that his pecu- 
liarity lay in this, that present him with a 
subject, he, of all other men, saw the prin- 
ciple which was embodied in it. His was 
never a puerile conflict, but a conflict of 
moral strength — the warfare of a giant en- 
listed on the side of some great principle, 
and which he held always in the right 
place. In him were concentrated all the 
powers necessary to maintain and carry 
questions of the greatest difficulty and mag- 
nitude. He could bring the whole of his 
great powers to bear immediately on the 
subject with sweeping and resistless effect 
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ORME'S LIFE AND TIMES OF BAX- 
TER. 
Baxter lived in one of the most inter- 
esting periods in English history. It was a 
time of great excitement Never belbre 
was the love of fi-eedom, which peculiarly 
belongs to the Saxon race, so thoroughly 
roused and strengthened. Great exigencies 
produced great men. Strong passions nur- 
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tared ftrongthoii^ti. The wreck of eaitiily 

hopes made men seek for an abiding trea- 
sure in the skies. The strength of the re- 
ngioos principle was tested in fire, and It 
grew brighter under the terrible ordeal. 

These books, we have no doubt, will be 
read with intense interest, and with serious 
advantage. We shall notice them more at 
large hereafter. 

DOUGLAS ON THE TRUTHS OF 
RELIGION. 

Many controversies are now agitating 
(he minds of men in the religious world. 
In this country the Deity of the Saviour, 
the necessity of an atonement, the nature of 
sin, the nature of human agency in the 
work of salvation, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and other important subjects, are 
the themes of earnest, and sometimes of 
angry discussion. 

In England and Scotland, the possibility 
or reality of modem miracles, the human 
nature of Christ, the millennium, the na- 
ture and ground of assurance, and of par- 
don through the blood of Christ, are exten- 
sively and warmly controverted. 

In such circumstances, it is very timely 
and very important to bring forward the 
great truths of religion, in a clear, impres- 
sive, and scriptural manner, irrespective of 
doubts and controversies. Give us the truth 
and let errors take care of themselves. Bring 
over this world the Sun of Righteousness, 
and fogs and darkness will flee away. 

Mr. Douglas, in the work noticed at the 
head of this article, has treated of the funda- 
mental points of Christianity. He has held 
up to our eyes the great features of our 
feith. We are persuaded that he has per- 
formed an important service. On two or 
three points there wUl be much diversity of 
opinion, but no diligent reader can peruse 
the volume without advantage. ^&. Doug- 
las does not contend for a sect, but for the 
common cause of Christianity. 

MEMOIR OF HENRY MARTYN. 

We have kmg regarded this volume as 
ene of the most finished and delightfiil 
specimens of biography m the language, 
and we are mudi gratified in seeing a new 
edition, the medianical execution of which 
is so creditable to the Ameiican 



From an iatroduclqry eany prefixed to it 
we make the foUowing extract. 

** This is not the age of tbe world to pro- 
claim a divorce between science and piety. 
Every opening leaf, in the volume of God's 
providence, wows, with greater distinct- 
ness, the necessity of the highest attain- 
ments, in all who minister aft the altar. The 
effiision of the Divine Spirit in this country, 
so abundant as almost to constitute a new 
era in the history of redeeming love, speaks 
with a very intelligible voice on this subject. 
When crowds are pressing on the narrow 
road to Life, there is required in the guides 
the most intense wakefulness, the most am- 
ple experience. When men of taste and 
genius, in great numbers, are bowing at the 
cross of Cmrist, the public dispensers of re- 
ligious truth should show them by example 
and precept, that Christianity opens bound- 
less fields of knowledge, and is adapted to 
the intellect of man in its highest develope- 
mentB. Say not that nmjHe piety is suffi- 
cient The light and srace of the Holy 
Spirit comes pure from liia throne, but on 
earth it passes through a thoosaHd imperfect 
and polluted channeb. Besides, the grand 
corrupter and deceiver is peculiarly alert 
and efficient at such a time as this. Pru- 
dence, foresight, wisdom, eminent know- 
ledge, and eminent piety, are of inconceiva- 
ble importance in the Christian ministry. 
The church needs Whitcfields and Ten- 
nents, and she also needs pre-eminently 
such men as Jonathan DickiasoQ and Jona- 
than £klwaffds^>^rvent piety in unkm with 
consummate judgment and exalted intel- 
lect. 

" Indeed, every voice which comes from 
tile providence, or the Spirit, or the word of 
God, every intimation of the signs of the 
times, every note which reaches us from 
past or future aces, from lands of light or 
daricness, from the Christian records, or the 
Jewish economy, from earth and heaven, 
proclaims in most emphatic terms, that the 
redemption of this lost earth is intimately 
and essentially connected with a holt 

AND LEARNBD MIITISTRT. Those wh0 

are concerned in preparing men for ^e 
sacred office, stand, like the apocalyptic 
angel, in the sun, in the very centre and 
focus of those means which are to renovate 
this world. Let them look well to their 
hi^ calling. Ijet them stand fast on those 
great principles which have borne the test 
of most abundant experience. Let them 
labor indefatigably to keep tiie public opin- 
ion pure on this subject. Let tiiem not bo 
shaken fiom their purpose by the breath of 
any popular excitement. Let all thtf'youth- 
fill ministers of Christ, who have had the 
advanteges of a thorough edueation, show 
by their practical habits, their ^:ood tense, 
their ardent piety, their unshrinking self- 
denial, the value of the systems under 
which they have been tratoed." 
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<< The science of education," says the late Dr. Brown, <* implies a skilfbl ob- 
servation of the past, and that long foresight of the future, which experience and 
judgment united afford. It is the art of seeing, not the immediate effect only, but 
the series of effects^ which may follow any particular thought or reeling, in the 
infinite variety of possible combinations,— the art often of drawing virtue firora 
apparent evil, and of averting evil that may arise from apparent good. It is, in 
short, the philosophy of the human mind, — applied practically to the human 
mind, enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful, or ornamental, in knowledge, but 
at the same time, giving its chief regard to objects of yet greater moment, — avert- 
ing evil, which aU the sciences together could not compensate, or producing 
good, compared with which all the sciences together are as nothing. It is that 
noble art, which has the charge of training the ignorance and imb^ility of in- 
fancy, into all the virtue, and power, and wisdomofmaturer manhood,— -of form- 
ing, of a creature, the frailest, and feeblest perhaps which heaven has made, the 
intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole animated creation, the interpre- 
ter, and adorer, and almost the representative of the Divinity." 

To accomplish these great results, and attain the full ends of this sublime 
science, as described by this eloquent writer, education should be placed on ito 
proper basis. It should be regarded as the most important of all the sciences. 
It should have a distinct and well-ascertained departmentr— a specific, and ap- 
propriate province. It has been, for the most part, left out of view in systems 
of instruction. The most practical of all the sciences, and that f^om which aU 
the others derive their value, has been wholly excluded, or nearly overlooked. 
A change in this respect, is among the great desiderata. The instructors of the 
young ought to be looked upon, not simply as the dispensers of knowledge, but 
as set i^rt to watch and train the human understanding, to guard the public 
morals, and to sustain all which is precious in our interests for time and 
eternity. 

We need, pre-eminently, some books on the phiioaophy of edueaHon. We 
have philosophies of the human mind in its mature state— of minds like those 
of Reid and Brown. We need to have the inftmt soul devolved, and its hid- 
den and mysterious phenomena observed and arranged. The intelli^nt mother 
could furnish facts and observations which would be of far greater importance, 
in the advancement of knowledge, than the minute analyses of many phi- 
losophers. 

Education will never reach the perfection, of which it is susceptible, till the 
instruction of a class can be combined with individual instruction, or in other 
words, till the personal defects and excellencies of every mind shall be known 
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and attended to. The i$uMmduaUhf of the acholar is fireqaently and mouniliilly 
lost sight oil Perhaps, in the existing arrangements of most institutions, the 
evil is irremediable. 

The want of well-qualified teachers is, doubtless, the fundamental diffi- 
culty. This, unquestionably, impedes the advance of education, more than any 
other three causes, which could be named. A coUege cannot flouri^ without 
ffified and able professors. No more can a common school, if left to the irrego- 
lar and irresponsible, if not totally defective services of a casual teacher. The 
most valuable of all sciences, the most difficult of all arts — that of education, 
cannot safely be trusted to any but to those, who have elevated conceptions of 
its importance, and who are ready to make any sacriHces for the attainment of 
the objects, which all have, professedly, in view. The subject of the establish- 
ment of seminaries, for the education of school teachers, has awakened con- 
siderable interest in the United States ; but it seems that the time has not yet 
come to carry the measure into full effect. The public are not prepared to 
appreciate and reward good schoolmasters. A more enlightened sentiment 
must pervade the great mass of the community. In the mean time some partial 
efforts may be made in existing institutions to remedy the difficulty. 

Another most obvious deficiency is the want of proper books for children and 
youth, arising, indeed, firom the fact that but few men have that union of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge, which will enable them to present facts and 
truths in an interesting manner to children. There is a great variety of books, 
which are written in the language of infancy and childhood, but the ideas, the 
sentiments, are those of mature age. 

Men are ever separating what the God of truth and of nature has joined 
together. It is, perhaps, the error of this age, to bring every thing down to the 
level of practical uHlUy^ to discard theory idtogether, and in the rage for pro- 
ducing present effect, to overlook permanent and enduring principlos. The de- 
mand, in this country, for mental labor of all kinds, is very great, and will be 
greater. Such being the fact, merely popular talent, or the power of communi- 
cating knowledge, will be the test of the value of a system of education. But 
wo to him who foes upon the ocean of public life, in its present agitated state, 
without the anchor of fixed principles. Radically defective is that system of 
collegiate or professional instruction, which does not lay the foundation of 
knowledge, below the waves of excitement, on the Rock of eternal truth, on 
the basis of certain and fixed principle. While the youthful mind is preparing 
for the expected exigencies of the sphere in which it is going to move, its 
growth and expansion, or the implantation of such principles as are contained in 
the treatises of Locke and Milton, should be the main object. 

Unwillingness to adopt manifest improvements, and eagerness for innovation, 
are alike to be avoided. Doubtless, those who banish the classics from our 
schools, and those who would give them undue prominence, are equally in 
&ult If the classics have not been taught in our schools so as to produce the 
results which might be desired, the difficulty is unquestionably in the manner of 
teaching, and not in the nature of the study. If they have encroached on other 
more important studies, let the evil be remedied, not by a war of extermination 
against them, but by making the best use of them, and in the proper proportion. 

An object of great importance is to render our popular plans of education as 
permanent as possible. They need some connecting links, some principle of 
vitality. The Lyceum may be made of great and essential utility, bf it can be 
made to exist long enough. 

The due cultivation of the physical, and mental, and moral powers, will be 
deemed of importance in proportion as a man can look over the whole face of 
society, and over the whole existence of man. The great object of education is 
^ to discover, and apply or obey, the laws under which God has placed the uni- 
verse."* To accomplish this sublime purpose, the physical energies are to be train- 
ed, the intellect is to be developed to its fullest extent, and the passions are to be 
inured to discipline ; the whole wlljx is to be the object of vigilant and nn- 
ceasing care» 
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The benefits of education must be made to extend to the extremities of so- 
ciety. No class is to be shut out from the blessing. Very great efforts are 
needed to educate all the community. Ignorance will be associated with pov- 
erty, and crime will follow in the footsteps of ignorance, unless the most intense 
watchfulness be exercised. 

It is also worthy of serious inquiry, In what way can government most 
effectually patronize education ? If a universal system of elementary instruction 
ought to be established, by public authority, it is a matter of high importance to 
ascertain in what way the government and individuals can co-operate so as to 
extend the blessings of knowledge as extensively as possible. 

The ends to be attained are to communicate the advantages of education to all 
classes, to preserve society in as compact a state as possible, by preventing all 
unnatural distinctions between the rich and the poor, and to awaken individual 
interest and responsibility, while the Legislature holds out its fostering hand. 

Voluntary associations of all the friends of education in this country and in 
Europe, would doubtless be a most advantageous measure. Friendly and free 
discussion is the spring of generous and praiseworthy effort In this way real 
improvements will be far more rapidly and kindly communicated and adopted^ 
while useless innovations would be discountenanced and abandoned. We 
should rejoice to see all the States of our Republic sending their deputies, every 
fifth year, at least, not to an Oljrmpic, but to a literary festival. 

Another most desirable event is the incorporation of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages, of the original Scriptures, into all our courses of collegiate instruction. 
We cannot but hope that the time is near, when this Day-spring from on High 
shall visit our seminaries, when the Sun of Righteousness shall break forth with 
healing in his wings, when the strains of the Hebrew poets shall be the theme 
of delighted contemplation and study to all our young men of taste and genius. 



TIEW OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 



UNITED STATES. 

In many of the States, schools are supported by an annual tax levied by the order of 
eovemment. The principles and results of the legislative provisions made in many of 
me States for common schools, are very forcibly expressed by Mr. Webster. " For the 
purpose of public instruction we hold every man subject to Nation in proportion to his 
property, and we look not to the question whether he himself have or have not children 
to be benefited by the education for which he pays ; we regard it as a wise and liberal 
system of police, by which property, life, and the peace of society are secured. We 
seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal code, by inspiring a salutary 
and conservative principle of virtue and of knowledge in an early age. We hope to excite 
a feeling of respectability and a sense of character, by enlarging the capacities and in- 
creasing the sphere of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruction we seek, so far as 
possible, to purify the moral atmosphere ; to keep good sentiments uppermost, and to turn 
tiie strong current of feeling and opinion, as well as the censures of the law, and the de- 
nunciations of religion, against immorality and crime. We rejoice that every man in this 
community may call all property his own, so far as he has occasion for it to furnish for 
himself and his children, the blessings of religious instruction, and the elements of know- 
ledge. This celestial and this earthly light he is entitled to by the fundamental laws."* 

MAINE. 

Every town is required by law to raise, annually, for the support of common schools, a 
sum equal at least to 40 cents for each person in the town, and to distribute this sum 
among the several school districts. According to the reports made in 1826, there were 
in the State, 2,499 school districts ; 137,931 children between the ases of four and twenty 
one ; of which 101,325 usually attended school ; the sum required by law to be annually, 
raised, |;119,334 ; annual expenditure, $137,878 57. 
•I 1,1 , 

* Speeeliet and Foraofic Argninentf, pp. 210, 211. 
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Gor. Smith, in his lato metsa^ says, tiiat <be Hteraiy insdtatioDf of the State are in a 
posperou§ condition, and under the fostering care of the government, are spreading the 
influence of mental light and good morals among the people. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Common schools are established throughout the State, and for their support a sum, 
amounting each year since 1818, to ^90,0<M, is annually raised by a separate tax. The 
State has a literary fund amounting to $64,000, formed by a tax of one half per cent on 
the capital of the banks. The proceeds of this fund, and also an annual income of ^,000 
derived from a tax on banks, are appropriated to aid the support of schools. 

VERMONT. 

The money raised by the general law for the support of schools, at three per cent 
on ^e grand list, (the valuation of taxes,) would be about $51,119 42 ; and about as 
much more is supposed to be raised by school district taxes. The State has a literary 
fund derived principally from a tax oi six per cent on the annual promts of the banks ; 
the amount on loan in September, 1829, was $23,763 32. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The laws require that every town or district, containing fifty fomilies, shall be provided 
with a school, or schools, equivalent in time to six months for one school in a year; contain* 
ing 100 families, twelve months ; 150 families, 18 months ; and the several towns in tiie 
State are authorized and directed to raise such sums of money as are necessary for the 
support of the schools, and to assess and collect the money in the same manner as other 
town taxes. Each town is also required to choose annually a school committee of three, 
five, or seven persons, to take the general charge of the schools, examine teachers, &c. 
lie. This last arrangement is but partially carried into effect A very hnperfect return 
of the state of the schools was made in 1827, in which there were reported 972 publie 
school districts ; 708 private schools and academies ; 18,143 pupils in private schools, and 
$158309, paid for instruction ; 71,000 pupils in public schools, and $163,929 76 paid for 
instruction. In all the schools in Boston, there are about 12,000 pupils, at an expense for 
tuition, fuel, books, &c. of about $200,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

In 1828, the Legislature appropriated $10,000 annually for the support of public schools, 
with authority to each town to raise by tax double the amount of its proportion of the 
$10,000. All the towns have availed themselves of its provisions. The whole number 
of schools, probably exceeds 700. Till within a short period, education has been very 
much neglected in this State. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The Connecticut school fund, on the first of April, 1829, was ^1,882,261 68. The hi- 
come of this fund is appropriated to the support of common schools. In the year ending 
March 81, 1830, the sum of $72,933 was divided among the different free schools through- 
out die State. The number of children between the ages of four and sixteen, was 85,482, 
and the dividends amounted to a little more than 85 cents for each child. This fund has 
been wisely managed, and faithfully applied, but it has not answered all the purposes 
which are desirable. It has diminished very much that feeling of personal interest and 
responsibility in the minds of the people generally, which b indi4>ensable in sustaining 
popular systems of education. 

NEW YORK. 

Gov. Throop, in his message of January 4, 1831, says, *< there are 9,062 sdiod di»* 
tricts in this State, and 8,630 have made returns according to the statute. One hundred 
and ninety new districts have been formed during the year, and the number which have 
made returns has increased 333 in the same period. There are in the districts from 
which reports have been received, 497,503 children between five and sixteen years of 
age, and 499,424 scholars have been taught, during the year, in the common schools of 
the State ; the general average of instruction having been about eight months. The 
returns show an increase of children between five and sixteen, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, of 24,194 ; and an increase of the number instructed of 19,883 scholars. 

The public money apportioned among the several school districts during the past year, 
aHHHmts to $289,718. Of this sum $100,000 was paid fitim the State treasury, and the 
residue was derived from a tax upon the ttvefal towns, and from local funds po Moooo d by 
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some of them. In addition to the public money, there has been paid to teachers by the in- 
habitants of the districts $346,807, making a total of $586,520, paid for teachers' wages 
alone, in the common schools of the State?' 

The productive capital of the school fund now amounts to $1,696,743 66, The revenue 
dctually received into the treasury in 1830^ was $100,078 60. This is the first year in 
which the revenue of the fund has produced the sum required for the annual distribution* 
The system of the common school instruction in this State, is founded on the principle^ 
that the State, or the revenue of the school fund, will pay only a share of the expense ; 
and that at least an equal share, as the condition of receiving the State fuijid, shall be 
assessed upon the property of the town. In addition to all this, and as a necessary pre- 
requisite to a participation in the public money, the inhabitants of each district are required 
to tax themselves lor building a school house, and furnishing it with necessary fuel and 
appendages. 
Aboat $1,928,286 are supposed to be vested in school houses in this 

State, which at an interest of six per cent would amount to $115,694 OO 

Annual expense for books for 449,434 scholars, at 50 cts. each, 249,717 09 

Fuel for 8,846 schools at $10 each, 88,460 0» 

Amount of public money for teachers' wages, 239,713 00 

Amount paid in the districts for teachers' wages besides the public money, 346,807 09 
Esthnating for 43 towns not returned, 21,308 09 

Total for support of common schools of the State, $1,061,699 09 

A complete census of the scholars in the colleges, academies, private and common 
schools, would present a total of at least 550,000 scholars receiving instruction annually 
in the whole State, which is equal to one person attending school to three and a half ot 
the whole population. 
The whole number of schools in the city of New York, of all kinds, (besides 

Sunday schools,) is 463^ 

Number of teachers 484, assistants 311, 795 

PupUs, 24,952 

Estimated number of children between five and fifteen who attend no school 

whatever. 20,000 

NEW JERSEY. 

This State has a school fund, which amounted in October, 1829, to $245,4^ 47, which 
is all in productive stocks, yielcfing an interest, on an average, of about five per cent. A 
tax of half of one per cent on the amount of the capital stock of the several banks sub- 
scribed and paid in, is also appropriated to this fund ; and the whole anneal income i» 
about $22,000. By a law passed in 1829, $29,000 were annually impropriated to fhe^ 
support of the common schools out of the income of the fund. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The constitntion declsEres that the '* Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be,, 
provide by law for the establishment of schools in such msmner that the poor may be 
fatrght gra^s." In conformity with l^is prevHion, means of instruction have been pro" 
Tided in nearly all (he counties of the State, for the children of indigent parents. They 
are sent to ttie most convenient schools of the neighborhoods in which they respectively 
reside, and the expense is pcud by the county commissioners. It seems, however, that 
hr more decided and thorough measures need to be taken in tiiis State. An ui^appy 
result of the plan adopted is to separate, in a considerable measure, the children of tite 
poor fix)m those of the rich. In our primary schools, the children of all classes in the 
cooomunity should mingle together so far as practicable. Gov. Wolfe, in his message of 
December last, observes, that ** out of four hundred thousand children in the State, be- 
tween the age of five and fifteen, more than two hundred and fifty thousand, capable of 
receiving instruction, were not within a school, during the last year. What an incalcu- 
lable loss has this Commonwealth sustained in &e tdents that might have been elicited, 
in the inffenui^ and skill which might have been imparted to labor and science, and in 
the moral and mtellectual endowments that might have been engrafted and matured." 



DELAWARE. 

This State has a school fiind, amounting to $170,000, the interest of which, together 
with a small tax levied on each school district m four miles square, at the will of a majority 
of the taxable inhabitants, is appropriated to the support of fi%e schools. No district is 
entitled to my share of the school nind, that will not raise, by taxation, a sum equal to ite 
riiare of ^0 inoome of the ftmd. The Governor of Delaware, in his late message, urges^ 
in the strongest terms, the importance oi wiiiMVsd priiMry educattoo. 
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MARYLAND. 

A law in favor of primary schools was passed in 1825, and has been partially carried , 
into effect in two or three of the counties. The State has a school fund, consisting of a 
sum advanced by Maryland during the late war, and paid by the national government, 
amountingto $75,000, together with a tax on bank capital of twenty cents on a hundred 
dollars. The fund is at interest, and the amount received from the banks has also gen- 
erally been at interest to the credit of the several counties ; but in some instances it has 
been expended for its proper object The intention of the State was, that it should be 
used to pay teachers only ; and that the expense of building school houses, and also other 
expenses, should be paid by a tax on property within the several school districts. 

VIRGINIA. 

This State has a literary fund, created in 1809, and amounting in available ca^tal, 
according to a late report, to $l,2i38,522 97. All escheats, confiscations, and derelict 
property ; also all lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes, and all sums refunded by tiie 
national government, for the expenses of the late war, have been appropriated to the 
encouragement of learning. Of the interest of the fund, $15,000 are annually appro- 
priated to the University of Yireinia, and $45,000 to the education of the poor in the 
respective counties. This sum Lb divided among the several counties according to the 
ratio of white population ; and the court of each county appoints commissioners to manage 
and superintend the application of the share belonging to it Within a year from October, 
1828, 26,690 persons made application to be educated, of whom 12,642 were received. 
The average cost of education was $9 per annum. Gov. Floyd, in his kite message, 
takes no notice of the condition of the schools. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

This State has a literary fund arising from bank dividends, &c. to the amount of up- 
wards of $70,000. It is provided that when this sum shall have accumulated to a suffi- 
cient amount, the income of it shall be divided among the several counties, in proportion 
to the free population, for the support of common schools. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Gov. Hamilton, in a recent communication to the Legislature, remarks, that the only 
safe and effectual Agrarian system, is the scheme of public education. This alone will 
secure to the poor their just rights ; and he commends the subject to the consideration of 
the legislature. The Legislature makes an annual appropriation of nearly $40,000 for 
the support of free schooU. In 1828, 840 schools were established throughout the State, 
in which 9,036 scholars were instructed, at the expense of $39,716. The annual appro- 
priation in 1829, was $37,200. 

GEORGIA. 

Schools were early in operation in Savannah, Augusta, and a few other towns in the 
lower part of the State ; but little attention was paid to learning above Augusta, till die 
year 1800, with the exception of two or three schools. The academy and free school 
funds consist of $500,000 ;--stock in the bank of Darien, $200,000 ; State bank, $200,000 ; 
Augusta, $100,000. Of this sum there have been paid out, since 1822, to the academies, 
$60,642 58, and for the support of free schools, $46,412 12. In 60 counties, according to 
Mr. Sherwood's Gazetteer, (1829,) there are 720 common schools, each having 30 pupils, 
21,600. In the other 16 counties, there are 80 schools, each having 20 pupils — 1,600. 
Total in the State, 27,200. 

ALABAMA. 

By an act of Congress of March 2d, 1819, one section of land (640 acres) was granted 
to the inhabitants of each township for the use of schools, and 72 sections or two town- 
ships for the support of a seminary of learning. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

No system in regard to primary schools has been adopted. The State has a literary 
fund, amounting at present to $27,800, derived from the donation of the ^neral govern- 
ment, rents of land, three per cent on all sales of public lands, fines, forfeitures, &c. But 
DO portion of it is available till it shall amount to $500,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

In 1827, the Legislature made a grant to each parish in the State, of $2 62^ to every 
voter, to be applied to the education of the indigent; the amount for any one parish not to 
exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of |(800. In consequence of this act, nearly $40,000 are 
annually appropriated to the educatioo of the poor. 
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TENNESSEE. 
We have no account of the condition of primary education in this State. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Legislature has, several times, taken measures for establishing common schools in 
this State, but thus far without eflect. A Uterarv fund of $140,000 was create^d, some 
years since, from a portion of the profits arising n'om the Bank of the Commonwealth ; 
but the State has encroached considerably upon this fund, for other purposes. A very 
able Report on education was, some time since, made to the Legislature, by the Rev. 
Benjamin O. Peers. From returns made, it seems that not more than one third of the 
children between the ages of four and fifteen, attend school. 

OHIO. 

Gov. McArthur, in his late message, insists that intelligence alone is capable of self- 
government He urges attention to common schools as a "solemn duty" upon every 
member of the community. 

There remained in the treasury of Ohio, on the 15th of Nov. last, j}159,250 ; $90,000 
of it, bein^ a school fund, is drawing six per cent interest. The interest upon this fund 
is guarantied by the State ; and is fast increasing. In 1825, a law was passed by which 
a tax of one twentieth of one per cent, or half a mill on a dollar, estimated <id valorem 
upon the general tax list of the State, was levied, and appropriated to the support of com- 
mon schools. In the city of Cincinnati there are seventeen free schools in a prosperous 
condition. In the State, 350,000 children attend school. 

INDIANA. 

In Indiana one thirty-sixth part of the public lands has been appropriated for the support 
of schools. A portion of the public lands has been granted by Congress for the same pur- 
pose ; but no provision for education has been made by the Legislature of the State, ex- 
cept the passing of some laws relating to the land granted by Congress. 



FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

ENGLAND. 

No system of general common school instruction has been established by the govern- 
ment. This work, more important to the vital interests of a state than almost any other» 
has been left to individual care, and voluntary associations. 

The National Elducation Society is in the twentieth year of its existence. It has es- 
tablished schools directly or indirectly in 2,609 places^ of which 2,595 are daily and 
Sunday, and 1,083 Sunday, for children of either sex. The number of boys receiving 
daily instruction is 123,182, of girls, 93,389. In Sabbath schools only^ there are 67,101 
boys, and 62,106 girls, making a total in the National Schools of 345,778. The total of 
gprants expended since 1811 is about £92,000, and this sum has caused an expenditure of 
at least three times its amount applied to the same purpose from other quarters. 

The British and Foreign School Society have had under their care at the Central ar 
Model Schools, since the commencement of their undertaking, 8,780 scholars, among 
whom are 20 Arab youths, sent to be educated by the Pasha of Egypt. In the course of 
a year these interesting lads were able to read, write, and speak in English, with con- 
siderable correctness. Fifty- two persons, have been employed in the training department, 
or in preparing to bey teachers, besides thirty-five females. 

Various other benevolent societies, particularly that for the Difldision of Knowledge, of 
which the Lord Chancellor is President, are adopting vigorous measures for the education 
of the lower orders. 

SCOTLAND. 

In 1494, it was enacted by the Scotch Parliament that all barohs and substantial free- 
headers, throughout the reaun, should send their children to school from the age of six 
to nine vears, and then to other seminaries* In 1615, an act of the Privy Council was 
passed tor establishing schools in every parish in the kingdom. In 1696, a school was es- 
tablished, and a schoolmaster appointed in every parish ; the landholders were ordered to 
build a school house, and pay a salary to the teacher, exclusive of the fees of the scholars, 
not to fall short of £5 lis. 1(2., nor to exceed £11 2s. 2d. The landlords and the minis- 
ter had the power of appointing the master, the presbyteries that of superintending the 
school. In this way the blessings of education were diffused in every corner of the land. 

VOL. III. 37 
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The path to wealth, honor, and distinction was opened to all classes. " Persons of the 
humblest origin have raised themselves to the iiighest eminence in every walk of am- 
bition, and a spirit of forethought and energy has been widely diffused.^ 

In 1698, there were from 50,000 to 75,000 common beggars in Scotland. Now, not- 
withstandhag the increase of inhabitants, and ^e influx of the Irish, very few beggars 
are found. No assessment has been made for the support of tiie .poor, except in a kw 
of the large towns, and in the counties bordering on Enfflaod. 

In consequence of various changes in society, the ssdary of the teachars became en- 
tirely inadequate to their support, and their character as a body was a good deal deterio- 
rated. In 1802, the maximwn statutory ^salary was raised to £22 4s. &d. and the mmknum 
to £16 13s. 4d,, both exclusive of school fees. Supposing die number of schoolmastert 
to be 900, and die average salary £20 a year, the whdie cost of diis establiwhment, ex- 
clusive of houses, gardens, and fees, does not exceed £18,000 per annum. The fees paid 
by the scholars are about 2s. 6d. or 8s. a quarter, for English; 4s. or 4s. 6d. for writing 
and arithmetic, and from 5s. to 7s. 6d. in Latin aiui Greek. Tlie entire emoluments of 
the schoolmasters, excluding die houses, do not exceed £45 or £50, on an average. 
Somediinff is called for to improve the condition and character of the schoolmasters. 
Many parishes, especially in the Highlands, are deteriorating. 

FRANCE. 

Of 283,822 young men, inscribed, in 1827, on die recruiting census, 157,5t0 could 
neither read mnr write ; 13,791 of the remaintitg 126,812, could only read ; of 13»731, 
BOthing was recorded as to their learning, and thus only 100,000, or a little more than one 
third, could both read and write. Of 7,394 persons conunitted for offences in 1828, 4,166 
could neither read nor write, and 1,856 of the remainder could perform thosd exercises 
but imperfecdy. 

In 1829, a new and important education society was established in France. The 
French government recognizes three different kinds of primary schools — those for Catho- 
lics only — for Protestants only — and for the youth of difl^rent denominations. 

The fact that two thirds of the population of France are destitute of the blessings of 
primary instruction, will sufficiendy account for its present political state. 

SILESIA. 

In 1765, Frederic the Great estaUi^ed some excellent regulations in regard to ele- 
mentary instruction. Pattern schools were established at Breslau, Glatz, and other 
places, which all candidates for the situation of schoolmaster are obliged to attend. The 
school tax is paid by the lords and tenants, without distinction of religions. The boys are 
all sent to school from their sixdi to their thirteenth year, whether, the parents are able 
io pay the school tax or not For the poor the school money must be raised by collections. 
There are now more than 3,500 schoc^ established in the province. There are seventeen 
newspapers and magazines pilblished, some of them very nseAil. Silesia, in consequence, 
is at this moment, one of the most flourishing districts on the continent. The pe<^de are 
among die most intelligent, orderly, and indostrious in Europe. 

PRUSSIA. 

In the states, comprising the Prussian monarchy in 1826, there were 4,487,461 chil- 
dren below fourteen years of a^e, being 366 children for every 1,000 inhabitants, or 
nearly eleven thirtieths of the whole population. In the Prussian dominions there were 
20,887 elementary schools, and 736 schools for more advanced scholars, exclusive of the 
universities. These schools employed 22,262 masters, 704 mistresses, and 2,054 assistants. 
Of every 1,000 children under 14 years of age, 371 at an average, attended school. 

GERMANY. 

Tn most of the states, which formerly composed die Confederation of tbe Rhine, « 
Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, &c. a public school is established in every parish, 
and, in some instances, in every hamlet. The master, as in Scotiand, receives a fixed 
salary fit)m the parish, exclusive of a small fee from the scholars. Besides die salaries 
and iees, the masters are furnished with a house, a garden, and in most instances, a few 
acres of land. The books, used in the schools, are eenerally very good. No particular 
system of religion is allowed to be taught, in Wirtemberg, and most of the other Germanie 
states. The sons and daiighters of Lutherans, Calvimists, Catholics, Quakers, &c. fre- 
quent the same schools. Several of the governments have enacted laws by which every 
individu^tl is compelled to send his children to scfiool, from the age of six to fourteen 
years. 

In Bavaria, the beneficial consequences resulting from the establi^mient of a system of 
national education, have been more signal than in any odier European country. The 
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Uw uid prcwBt kingi of BiTuia hara been truly the bthen of their eoantrr. TImj 
have Dot only *nepc away aumerous abuBet, and eitabluhed a represeiltaliTe form of 
goremmeDt, but tbey have Uid deep the IbuDdalioiu of permaneDt improvemeDt in the 
organizatioaaf an admirable ayBlein of educalioa. A school ia eBlBbUahed in e*ery pariah, 
to which every one is obliged to Bead hia children from the age of six lo fourteen. The 
followbg ia the schedule of education for IS2fi. 



UuiveroUea, 

Lyceums, 

Gymnans, 

Collegel, 

Preparatory Scboolt, 

Houiea of Educalioa, 

Houaea for higher branches, 

"- " ,g Schools ibr Girls, 



JVo. JVb. 

Nonnsl Schools, 1 

Schools for Foi'eigDeis, I 

LawScbooli, 2 

Veterinary, S 

Uidnifen. 2 

Royal Schools, 3 
Public or Natiauia Schools, 6,391 

Namberof uispectorsatschooli28S; teachers 7,114 i puplla of all elaaias about 196,000. 
Number of iuhabitaulf in Bavaria, 4,032,590. About one eighth attend achool. In Scot- 
land only om lenlh. 

Throughout Germaoy the greatest attention ia paid not merely lo the acquirements of 
teachera, but (o their eapadty for teaching. Consequently normai or pattern Bchoob 
have be'en eslabliahed In all the principal towns, attsoded by those who eipecE to engage 
in the busineM of inatracdon. Soma of Ihem enjoy a very high repulalion. 

Mr. Loudon, an intelUgent man, who travelled through (his part of Germany in 1828, 
nys, " From what 1 have seen of Wirtemherg, 1 am incliaed. to regard it as one of 
the most highly civilized Mates in Europe. Every individual in Wlrtemberg reada and 
fliinks, and (o eatisry oneself that such is the case, he haa only to enter inlo conversation 
with the first peasant he meets, (o observe the number and style of the journ^, and the 
multitude of libraries. I did not meet with a single beggar in Wirtendwrg, and with 
only one or two in Bavaria and Baden."* 

RUSSIA. 
The present number of Joumala which are iasued from the press in Russia is 73. The 
three, which have, tke most sxtensive circulation, ari pubhshsd in twelDs diOerent Ian- 
gua^Fei. The number of elementary achoala is 1,411 ; they are frequented by 70,000 
pupils, so that on a comparison of the total number of children capable of instruction in 
the Russian dominions, with those actually educated, there does not appear to be more 
than 1 in EW7 whoae mind is even superficially cultivated. The Russian government 
has recently labored with great earnestness, to promote the Inslniction of itssubjecti; 
and the astonishing advances which they have made in a comparatively short period, 
show that they nave not labored in vain. Thirteen masters had been attending Mr. 
Heard's school in Petersburg, in order diat they might introduce the syslem into as many 
provinces, by means of normal schools. 

SWEDEN. 

We have no infornuliDn of the state of the public schools in Ibis eouBtcy. The BrUlsfa 
and Foreign School Society has established 192 schools of mutual instruction, containing 
12,711 chudren ; the Iiing haa granted permissvon Co import slates free of duty, and pro- 
posed that the Estates should assign 6,000 rix dollars for orgauiztng a normal school. 
HtqMS are likewise entertained diat the teachers would be paid out of ^e public revenue. 

BELGIUM. 

n transmitted from the Brussels Society, by which it appeats 
It of great activity and gradu^ improvement 

ICELAND. 

ji saVB that " Ihe eei 

among the inha 

that one exclusively designed for the education of such as are after 
Church and State ; yet it is exceedingly rare to meet with a boy or 
the age of nine or ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. 
is moil rigidly attended to ; wA it ia no uncommon thing, to hear yt 
from the Greek and Latin authors, who have never l^en farther i 
the place where they were born. Nor io I scarcely ever recollect i 

* BsoBiitlshaiUTlsilT JonniaJafEduntloD, No.! 
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I (Ud not find some individual or another, capable of entering into conversation with me, 
on topics which would be reckoned altogether above Ae unSerstandings of people in the 
same rank of society in other countries of Europe." 

ITALY. 

In no country, perhaps, is the education of the lower classes in society more neglected 
tiian at Rome, and in otner parts of Italv : and nowhere are the people more factious and 
insubordinate : nowhere is it more difficult to procure servants or craftsmen who are 
respectable, faithful, or obedient The duke of Lucca, in August last, published an 
edict, in which he stated his conviction of the great importance of education being gen- 
erally communicated to his subjects of all classes, and also, that the Lancastrian method 
of instruction is best calculated to carry this deagn into effect He ordered that two 
schools for boys and two |br girls be inuncMliately ests3>li8hed at Lucca. 

GREECE. 

The amount of subscriptions for free schools, made by Ae Greeks, frtmi Sept 1828, to 
Sept 1829, was about ^,300. This is only a part of what was done in that time for this 
object. There were distinguished instances of individual munificence, which do not 
enter into the above estimate. A school for bo}^ and girls was commenced in the iriand 
of S]rra, by Mr. Brewer, in 1828. A house was soon built larre enough to conjain 300 
pupils. The number soon rose to 330. The Greek ladies raised 2,200 piastres for the 
new school house. Many of the scholars have manifested great capacity, and have made 
most encouraging attainments. Every one of the Ionian islands, seven in number, has a 
classical school, or academy. According to the last report there were 69 schools, 72 
teachers, 2,102 scholars. On 16 of the more important Greek islands, 32 schools are 
reported, containing 1,979 scholars. 

Mr. Brewer, at me first quarter's examination of his female school, in Smyrna, on flie 
8th of July, 1830, says that 96 Greek girls were examined before crowds of Armenians, 
Jews, Catholics, Turks, Greeks, English, &c. 
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Mains. The Gardiner Lyceum^ was incorporated in 1822. Its object is to give to 
fanners and mechanics a scientific education, Mr. Edmund L. Cushing, principal, 
Kiah B. Sewall, tutor. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary at Readfield, has excellent accommodations for 
manual labor, both in the a^icultural and mechanical departments. Merritt Caldwell 
is the principal. It was founded in 1825, and was among the first in the country to 
introduce a system of profitable exercise. The number oi students varies with the 
season of the year from 60 to 120. In November last it was 120. About 45 have been 
employed in the laboring departments. These individuals have nearly paid their board 
by their labor. Two courses of study are pursued in the institution ; one designed as 
preparatory for College, and the other intended to give a thorough English education. 
The course of study is three years. 

At Bangor, there is a Clauical School in connection with the Theological Seminary. 
To such as do not wish, for various reasons, to obtain a collegiate education, as well as to 
those who have the ministry in view, and are preparing to enter cc^ege, tuition is 
afforded gratuitously. To all others, and it is open to any young man of good moral 
character, the tuition is $16 a year. There are thirty incorporated academies in Maine, 
in addition to those which we have mentioned ; twenty-one of them have about 11,500 
acres of land each, besides other property. The Machias, South Berwick, and Hallowell 
academies have 23,040 acres of land each. 

Nkw Hampshire. Phillips Academy, at Exeter, is one of the oldest' and most 
respectable in the country. That, and Phillips Academy »t Andover, have prepared 
more students for College, probably, than any other six acaidemies in the country. It has 
an elegant edifice, a large fund, a library, apparatus, and about 80 scholars. It 
has four instructors ; Benjamin Abbbt, LL. D. is principal. JVeto fystoieh Acaderny 
has funds amounting to $3,000. Gratuitous assistance is afforded at this institution, 
as well as at Gilmanton, and other academies. R. A. Coffin is principal of this 
academy. Mams Female Academy, at Derry, has funds to the amount of $4,000. 
Kxmboll Union Academy , at Plainfield, has $40,000, the income chiefly devoted to assist 
In aiding pious young men in preparing for the Christian ministry. The number of incor- 
porated academies in this State is about thirty. 
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VxRMOirT. There are about 20 incorporated academies in this State, at which young 
men may be fitted for College. The late Joseph Burr, Esq. of Manchester, lefl a con- 
siderable bequest to found an academy in that town, on condition that another equal sum 
should be raised, within a limited time. Strenuous eflbrts are made to accomplish his 
benevolent designs. 

Massachusetts. Jbnhertt Academy^ Rev. Simeon Colton, principal, three assist- 
ants. During the fall term ending Nov. 23, there were 50 scholars in the classical 
department, 30 in the Ejdfflish, 26 m the teacher's, total, 105. This last department, 
which is confined to the fall term, enjoys many peculiar advantages for fitting young 
men to take charge of primary schools, on account of the facilities to attend lectures 
afibrded by the College. In Amherst, about three fourths of a mile from the College, 
is the Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, under the care of Messrs. J. W. Newton, 
and Francis Fellowes, The site is a most delightful one, the number of students is not 
far itom 100. A very extensive course of mental and moral discipline is pursued. An 
institution of a similar character is the Round Hill School in rear of the village at North- 
ampton. Students are prepared for the various pursuits of active life, or to be advanced 
to higher seminaries. Hopkins Academy at Hadley, is a valuable institution, founded 
by a grant from Gov. Edwsird Hopkins, it has educated a large number of students. 
The JVoodbridge School, at South Hadley, is pleasantly situated on the east bank of 
Connecticut river, three miles south of Mount Holyoke. The annual charge for each 
scholar is $150, including boarding, tuition, room, lights, fuel, and washing. Tne French 
language is taught without any additional expense. A strict and sacred observance of the 
Sabbath is required. Number of pupils is 47. The number is limited to 60. J. Ely, 
D. R. Austin, principals, 5 assistants. The whole number of scholars in the English and 
Classical School, at Southampton, during the year ending in Nov. last, was 148. 
Average number in a term about 60. Tuition is $3 00 a quarter. Board may be obtained 
from $1 25 to $1 42 per week, including washing, &c. Students under the immediate 
care of the principal, Mr. Wm. Bradley, are charged j|l 67 per week. A flourishing 
High School has been in operation for several years, at Pittsfield, under the care of Proi. 
Chester Dewey, with several assistants. There is also a valuable academy at Lenox, 
which has furnished a large number of scholars for College. The whole number of 
pupils in the Westfield Academy, in the year ending in November last, was 328 : 88 
attended in the winter, 103 in the spring, 146 in the summer, and 185 in the autumn. 
Tuition is ^ per quarter in summer, and $3 25 in the other parts of the year. The 
academy has a philosophical and chemical apparatus, and an extensive cabinet of min- 
erals. Lectures are given on various subjects. Board may be obtained in good families 
from $1 33 to $1 75. Beneficiaries of the American Education Society, receive $25 per 
year. There is a geographical society and a lyceum connected with the academy. 
Monson Academy, a few miles east of Springfield, is under the care of the Rev. Wm. S. 
Porter. This academy has a considerable fund, which is devoted to the support of indi- 
gent young men, preparing for the ministry. At Wilbraham is the Wesleyan Methodist 
Academy. It has been, for some time, under the able superintendence of the Rev. 
Wilbur Fiske, D. D. A great number of pupils have here been educated. At Brookfield, 
in Worcester county, is a female academy. At Leicester an academy with $19,000 
funds, about 70 scholars. The Baptist denomination in that county, are taking measures 
to establish a high school. Warren Academy, at Wobum. Means for assistance by 
manual labor, are furnished at this institution. The tuition for beneficiaries is also paid. 
Funds $8,000. Dummer Academy, at Newbury, is under the care of Mr. Nehemiah 
Cleaveland. It was the second academy incorporated in the State. Ipsivich Female 
Academy. This academy was incorporated in 1828, and is under the superintendence of 
Miss Z. P. Grant, and Miss Mary Lyon, with a number of assistants. The happy union 
of literary and relisious improvement, the practical habits and the intellectual discipline 
acquired at this insutution, have deservedly given it a high rank. The present number 
of pupils is not far from 200. Phillips Academy at Andover. This academy has been 
almost exclusively devoted to the preparation of scholars for College. Not far from 2,100 
have been educated. The course of study is protracted and thorough. Number of 
volumes in the library is about 700. Mr. John Adams is principal, Mr. Osgood Johnson 
assistant. Seminary for Teachers at Andover. The design of this institution is primarily 
to educate school teachers. Others, however, are admitted to its privileges, who wish to 
qualify themselves for the active business of life. The course of study embraces all the 
conmion branches of school education. An elegant and commodious edifice has been 
erected of stone, at an expense of about $9,000. It is furnished with superior facilities in 
the study of the natural sciences, and will be provided with all other necessary means 
for the acquisition of English literature and science. A cabinet of minerals, has been 
provided, also some maps. Connected with the school, and also with Phillips academy, 
IS a farm and commons. Those students who have boarded in commons, and labored 
two hours per day, during the past year, have reduced their board and room rent tQ 
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terenty-feven centi a week. Othera can obCaia board in priTate ftmffies, inehidiiq^ all 
ReceMaries, except wood and Ugfats, at from $1 25 to $2 00 per week. The price of 
tuition will hereafter be from |^ 00 to $8 00 per term of 11 weeks, varying according to 
the natore of the studies. It is supposed that those students, who instruct a school durmg 
the winter, will be able to defray all their necessary expenses at the seminary, for tiia 
remainder of the year. The number of scholars is about 70. Rev. S. R. Hall, principal. 

SchooU in Boston, About $53,000 are expended annually by the city, for the support 
•f schools. The public schools are a Latin grammar school, open to all boys between the 
ages of nine and fifteen ; a high school, In which are taught various branches of an 
English education ; 8 grammar and writing schools, 7 of which have two masters each-— 
a grammar and a writing master, who teach, alternately, boys and girls, at different hours ; 
one African school, and 57 primary schools. The schools are under the direction of a 
•cbool committee, consbtmg of the mayor and aldermen, and 12 members annually 
elected. The number of private schools and academies is about 160. Amone these is the 
Salem street, the Bowdoin under the care of Mr. Alfred W. Pike, and the IkuHint Yemon 
female school in Sumner street under the care of Mr. Jacob Abbott This last named 
school commenced in June, 1829. The course of study embraces penmanship, elocution, 
arithraetie, algebra, geometry, grammar, logic, rhetoric, geography, lysCory, chro- 
nology, and material, mtellectual and mond philosophy. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
French, are also taught if desired. The terms per quarter, for those under twelve years 
of age, studying only English branches, are ^10 00 ; for those over twelve years, $15 00; 
Ibr those who study the languages, ^ 00 additional. 

There are 66 incorporated academies in Massachusetts. Twenty-three of Aem have 
received firom the government a tract of land, situated in Maine, six miles square. 

Connecticut. Hartford Grammar Schooly £. P. Barrows, principal; 3 assistants^ 
Founded by Gov. Hopkins. Female Seminary, Miss Catherine £. Beecher, principal ; 
9 teachers. JVorwieh Female Academy, Imss Jane Ingersoll, princ^al ; lecturers, 
and assistants. Ellington School, John llall, principal ; Luther Wright, and 2 other 
f nstructers. Designed solely for young men, and for lads ten years of age, and upwards. 
The system of instruction in Latin and Greek is after the model of the weU known Latin 
School in Boston. For board, and tuition exclusive of modem languages, ^150 per annnm. 
Connecticut Episcopal Academy, Cheshire, Rev. C. F. Cros6, prindpaL Tuition, daa- 
eical department, if5 per quarter ; preparatory English department, ^ Board can be ob- 
tained with one of the teachers, as also in respectable families in the village, at ^1 50 per 
week, exclusive of washing, fuel, &c Plair\fwld Academy, Edward Humphrey, A. M., 
principal ; 2 assistants. Tmland Academy, incorporated in 1829, Mr. Hubbard, instructer. 
Tuition in languages, $5 per quarter ; in Englim, ^ 00. There are academies at Wil- 
ton, Hawley Olmstead, principal ; Guilford, Samuel Robinson ; Stratford, ; Sharon, 

H. Close; Asbford, E. Dennison; Farnnngton, Simeon Hart; Torringibrd, £. Moore; 
Litchfield, S. M. Ensign ; Litchfield Femde, Miss Sarah Pierce ; Fairfield, Bev. C. G. 
Lee ; Goshen, Rev. J. D. Pierce ; Madison, Oliver Baker ; Brooklyn, D. P. Tyler ; Ba- 
con Academy, Colchester, C. P. Otis; Wethersfield Female Seminary, Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Mrs. Emerson, Miss f^, Emerson, assistants ; Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven ; Rev. C. Herrick's School for Young Ladies, New Haven, between 1,600 and 
1,700 persons have been educated here ; Prod £1^ A. Andrew's Toung Ladies* Institute, 
New Haven, 9 assistants ; Union School, M. G. Merwin ; Female Seminary, do. Rev. 
J. M. Garfield, whole number educated about 1,000. The course of instruction is carried 
on in a regulkr and continued series of academical studies, in three classes. Qymnasium^ 
ffituated one mile fix>m the colleges. The principal building has 6v convenient rooms. 
The situation is pleasant, and the prospect commanding. The number of pupils, at onr 
last information, was not far from 90, a greater part between the ages of six and fourteen. 
The pupils live with the principals, Messrs. S. E. Dwight and H. £. Dwight, in one 
family. There is a library of more than 2,000 volumes. 

New York. City High Schools. Incorporated in 1825, with a capital of $50,000. 
Hon. G. C. YerplancK, president. These schools originated about the year 1821, and 
were established principally by the exertions of Prof. Griseom. Two commodioos 
btiildings have been erected in Crosby street, and the arrangements of both schools are 
highly approved. Of the Male High School, John Griseom, LL. D., and Daniel Bacon, 
are principals; 6 assistants; 404 pupils. Of the Female High School, Miss Sarah 
Oliver is principal ; 6 assistants ; 241 pupils. There is a large number of excellent pri- 
vate schools. Albany Lancaster School, 15 trustees ; 500 schohu^ Albany Academy, 
16 trustees ; T. Romeyn Beck, principal ; 2 professors ; 2 tutors ; 220 students. Poly" 
techny at Chittenango, Rev. Andrew Yates, D. D., principal ; 6 assistants and lecturers. 
Erasmus HaU Academy, at Flatbush, L. Island, J. W. Kellogg, principal. Situated about 
four miles from the city of New York. The building is a handsome stmctare, 100 feet 
by 86, with a wing of 25 feet. It has a vahtable library, cabinet, apparatus, &e. High* 
kmd Qrove Oymnaaiam. It Is delightfixUy situated ia the town of Fishkill, near tb» 
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eMt bank-of <]Mfitt9ito,&t its eatraiiee into fhe HigiiUtads. A spadoof and conunollous 
building has been coiq|deted. Messrs. Kent and Jones, {nincipals ; 8 assistants. Oneidm 
Institute, at Whitesborough, ibrty-two young men earned during the last year, a sua* 
equal to itie amount of their board, er about |^2,060. All the otber expenses, except 
dotbing, amount to $36 eac3i. A building is to be erected sufficient to aooomoMMlate 
M9 etuclents. It is stated ilhat five hundred applicants were revised admission, last year, 
fin* want of room. Mount Fleaemnt Jieadtmy, Westdiester Coun^, Rer. N. S. Pnmey 
principal ; situated at fiinc fiing, 83 miles fimn the city of New York ; present number 
of pupils, (boyfl,) Of. Fmshiimg Mst/Uute, Queens County, Rev. Mr. Ml;dllenbHrgi^ 
principaL Oetneta Jicadetn^, connected with Geneva College, 86 pupils. An iatenest^ 
ing school has recently been commenced in Brooklyn, imder the care of Messrs. Eame* 
tnd Putnam, fi>r hoy, A oemmoiious and beauttful edifice has been erected for Che 
purpose. 
The Ibllowing taUe will give a view of the state of the academies at different periods. 
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M'o, Students. 
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1790 
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2 


160 




1800 


686,060 


19 


844 


SmaUJtf. 


1810 


069,049 


26 


1,490 


618 


1820 


1,872,812 


80 


2,218 


686 


1625 


1,616,458 


38 


2,475 


676 


1880 


1,960,000 


66 


8,886 


• 



JVoy Female Seminary, Instituted, 1821 ; Mrs. Emma Willard, principal ; 19 assists 
ants ; whole number of pupils, in the year ending 1830, 236, of whom 186 were frooa 
the State; 112 from Troy. Brooklyn Collegiate institttte for Young Ladies; I. Yai^ 
Doren and J. Van Doren, principals, assisted by five professors, and seven instructressesr 
Incorporated in 1829, with a capital of ^0,000. It is situated on Brooklyn Heights, a 
commanding eminence. Designed to anbrd youne ladies the same advantages as are 
afiR>rded at Colleges to the other sex. The principal can accommodate 75 pupils in their 
familv. 175 have been connected with the Institute the past year. The building is 75 
feet long, and four stories high. Albany Female Academy. A. Crittenden, principal. 
Albany Female Seminary. Miss £. H. Smith, principal. Ontario Female Seminary, 
Canandaigua. Incorporated, 1829, with a capital of $10,000. 100 pupils ; two spacious 
buildings. Miss H. Upham, principal ; five assistants. There are apout 25 other female 
seminaries in the State and city, some of them of considerable notoriety. 

The Regents of the Univeraty distributed to the academies in the State, from 1795 to 
1825, from the literature fund, about $120/)00. The Legislature have made granti 
directly, of 5,565 acres of land, valued at ^22,260, or four dollars an acre ; and $27,2% 82^ 
in money. 

New Jersey. There is a flouri^ng Manual Labor Academy at Elizabethtown, under 
the care of Mr. Wm. H. Burrou^is, and Mr. CatUn. The students employ three hours,, 
every day, in mechanical exercises, and liquidate, by the fruits of their labor, nearly one 
half of their expenses. The academy at Bloomfield has above 70 students, most of whoosr 
are looking forward to a collegiate education, and a large majority to the Christian mims^ 
try. This institution is about to be re-organized -under the superintendence of Mr. Edwin 
Hall, late a tutor in Middlebury College. A manual labor shop is connected with it. 
The institution is pleasantly situated, in a retired village, four miles from Newaik, and 
18 from New York. 

At Princeton is an institution called the Edgehitt Seminary, under the care of Mr.. 
Robert B. Patton, late a Professor in New Jersey College. The students all board witk 
the principal. The number is limited to 40. About 80 now belong to the institution.- 
A very thorough course of study is pursued. There are public schools at New Bruns* 
wiek> Patterson, Woodbridge, Newaik, and other places. 

Other Statb0« There is a flourishing Manual Labor Academy at Germantown, Pa.,. 
under the care of the Rev. Greo. Jenldn. Number of pupils is 23, of whom 15 have the 
Christian ministry in view. Four hours daily are employed in labor. The students have 
paid nearly one naif of theur expenses. The Episcopal Education Society have estab*' 
ashed a Manual Labor School in the State of Delaware. , Four hours, in a day, are to be 
passed in useful labor, and six hours in the school. The students must be at least 16- 
years of age, and possessed of the common rudiments of an English education. Persons 
of moral and correct habits will be admitted, though the preference is to be given to thos^ 
who are prepaiihg for the Christian ministry. Agricultural and mechanical labor will be 
performed. 

A Classical Institution is connected with the Theok^cal Seminary at Gettysburg ; and 
at most of the Colleges and Seminaries in the State of Pennsylvania &ere are preparatory 
schools. The Moravians have excelkot Khool^ at Bethlehem, Nazareth, ^. 
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Tliere is a flonriflliiiig schocd, called the Lancaster S^odl, at Ridunoiid, Va. There 
are also important schools at Staunton, Petersburg, Williainsbarg, Norfolk, and otiber 
places in the State. 

In South Carolina, Rev. Rufus W. Bailey, with seyeral assistants, has estabtidied a 
school near Camden, of an interesting character. Many individuals in the southern 
States send their children to be ^ucated at Ae northern academies and high 
schools. A lam number fixmi the South are connected with the Mount Pleasant Schod, 
the Berkshire High School, the Round Hill School, the New Haven Gymnasium, and 
tile Edgehill Seminary. On account of the sparseness of tiie population, the practice of 
employing private fainily tutors, is frequently resorted to. Hence the number of acade- 
mies in the southern States is small. 

In 1801, only star academies had been incorporated in Georgia. Multitudes who lived 
previously to that period were destitute of an education. The whole number of acade- 
mies, or properly schools, of an order, generally, but a litde above common schods, is 80 
or 90. Some of the more proq;>erous institutions are the Mount Zion Academy, Powel- 
ton, Lexington, &c. 

Twenty-four academies have been incorporated in Alabama. At Elkton, Todd co. Ky. 
is a flourishing school, under the care of Rev. J. J. Pierce. There is a Prqiaratory 
School at Maiyville, Tenn., connected with the Theok^cal Seminary. In the State of 
Kentucky there is a number of important schools ; one of them is at Lexington, under ihe 
care of the Rev. O. S. Hinckley. Rev. A. Pomeroy has established a Seminary at Galli- 
poUs, Ohio. Rev. L. G. Bingham, a simUar one at Marietta, called the Young Ladies' Insti- 
tute of Education. A Manual Labor Academy is about to be commenced at Wortfaingtoo, 
under the superintendence of Rev. James Eells. There are several flourishing Roman 
Catholic institutions. Connected with several of the western Colleges, there are pre- 
paratory departments, or classical schools. An increasing interest is felt in many parts 
of the western country, in regard to the importance of now lasring the foundations of all 
the classes of institutions, which are necessary to supply the learned professions, and to 
difiiise the blessings of knowledge through all ranks in the community. 



LYCEUMS AND CONVENTIONS. 

Ths great mass of flie population, in every age, and in nearly every country, have 
been doomed to a state of almost hopeless ignorance. In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
« there were Cecils, and Walsinghams, and Shakespeares, and Spensers, and Sidneys, 
and Raleighs.*' But the people were sunk in mental barbarism. In the dajrs of 
Queen Anne, there were Temples, and Addisons, and Popes, and Swifts, but the main 
bulk of society were utterly incapable of relishing the intellectual treasures, whieh were 
poured around them. They were mechanically serviceable to the commonwealth, and 
that was all. And so in the days of Kins: Wiluam, there are Broughams, and Jefi^ys, 
and Mackintoshes, and Lees, but where are the mUlions of Ireland, and the millions of 
England, too ? The " national population" are still in darkness. So it is to some ex- 
tent in New England, and to a great and most deplorable degree, in other portions of tiiis 
country. In Pennsylvania, less than one half of those of a suitable age, attend a school 
of any kind. Some powerful means are, therefore, wanted to diffuse uux>u£:h the whole 
mass of mind the principles of knowledge. The days of mental hoarding, oi intellectual 
monopoly, ought to come to an end. Popular education, in its widest and best sense, 
should bie the object of intense interest to legislators and scholars, to patriote, and to 
Christians. 

To accomplish this most important result and to diffuse the blessings of knowledge as 
widely as possible throu^ the community, some special efibrts have been made both in 
ibis country and in Great Britain. In England, the Society for the Difiiision of Know- 
ledge is exerting a great and very beneficial influence. By a series of publications, 
executed in a popular manner, and a^rded at a very cheap rate, the lower classes are 
receiving important and permanent benefits. The arcana of science are laid open. 
<< Vulgar ears'* are permitted to listen to the mysteries of knowledge. The woning 
classes are strongly stimulated to acquire valuable information. 

In the United States a popular mode of education, under the name of Lyceums, is 
extending through the country, and is likely to constitute an important feature in 
the history of the times. There have been, for some years, associations, called 
Lyceums, connected with our public seminaries, but formed for a different purpose. 
They were generally intended to promote the study of the natural sciences. Mr. Josiah 
Holbrook, of Boston, by hil indefatigable industry, and by means of simple and effective 
apparatus, has been greatly instrumentel in establishing Lyceums, under the new form. 
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The fi>Uowiiig are die principal featares of die plan. The objects of the Lyceum are 
the improvemeat of ita members in useful kooWledee, and the advancement of popular 
education. The officers are usually a President, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and a Board of Directors, or Curators, as they are termed. Conditions of membership are, 
the attainment of a certain aee, vote of a majority of the members, and signing a consti- 
tution. A small tax is annually collected from each member to be implied to the purchase 
of books, apparatus, &c. The various officers perform Ihe duties implied in their desig- 
nation. The exercises are a lecture from some person, or several oricinal written com- 
positions, or debates, or friendly conversation, or the communication of information, or all 
of tiiese united. The nature of the exercises b generally announced at a previous meet- 
ing. All questions of debate are decided by yeas and nays. A system of by-laws, 
embracing minute rules and regulations, is adopted. 

The general objects of a Lyceum are to bring together all the friends of learning in the 
place, to collect scientific apparatus, to establish libraries, to hold conventions of school 
teachers and others, and in short to advance, in all proper ways, the great cause of 
unwerBol education. Lyceums do not propose to engage in the preparation of school 
books. While they take a deep interest in the dissemination of correct moral and re- 
ligious principles, they do not interfere wiUi the tenets and distinctions of the various 
denominations. Lyceums are now extended over a great part of the New England States 
and New York. Several States have formed Lyceums, and a large number of counties, 
and towns. The Massachusetts Lyceum was formed in the course of last winter, in the 
State House in Boston. Hon. Alexander H. Everett is President Eight counties have 
formed Lyceums in this Commonwealth. A Convention assembles on the fourth of this 
month, in New York, to form a National Lyceum. 

In the month of August, 1830, many of the school teachers, and other friends of educa- 
tion in New England, and New York, assembled in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives in Boston, and formed an Association called the " American Institute of Instruction." 
Interestingand valuable lectures were delivered during the session of the Convention, 
by Pres. Wayland of Brown University, Dr. Warren of Boston, Mr. Warren Cotbum 
of Lowell, Prof. Newman of Brunswick, and other genUemen. The hall was gen- 
erally crowded and a strong impulse was given to the great cause of popular education. 
The Association will assemble again in the course of the ensuing summer. The follow- 
ing genUemen are officers of the Institute. Francis Wayland, Jr. D. D. President, 13 
Vice Presidents ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Recording Secretary ; Wm. C. Woodbridge, 
Hartford Ct and Solomon P. Mills, Boston, Corresponding Secretaries ; Benjamin D. 
Emerson, Boston, Treasurer ; Abraham Andrews, B<»ton, Josiah Holbrook, Boston, Wm. 
Russell, Milton, Curators ; Ebenezer BaUey, Jacob Abbott, George B. Emerson, Boston, 
Censors, and a Board of 12 Counsellors. 

On the 12th, 13th and 14th of January, 1831, a Convention of the fHends of education 
was held in Utica, N. Y. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. President of Hamilton College, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Nearly twenty communications and essays were received. Com* 
mittees were appointed on a large number of important topics, who made Reports during 
the sitting of the Convention. The Convention was resolved into a State Lyceum. Hon. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, President; Charles Bartlett, Utica, Recording Secretary ; A. B. 
Johnson, Utica, Corresponding Secretary ; Walter King, Treasurer, and 12 Curators. 

In the month of September, 1830, the friends of the University of the d^ of New 
York, appdnted a conmiittee, condsting of the Rev. Drs^ Matthews and Wainwrigfat, 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, and John Delafield, Esd. to invite a meeting of literary and scientific 
gentiemen, on behalf of the University, to confer together on the general interests of letters 
and liberal education. Accordingly on the 20th of October, about 100 members took their 
seats in the Common CouncU Chamber. Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. of Middlebury Cd- 
lege, was appointed President ; Hon. Albert Gallatin, and Hon. Walter Bowne^ Vice 
Presidents ; John C. Delafield, Esq. and Rev. William C. Woodbridge, Secretaries. Jhc 
session was commenced with prayer by Dr. Wainwright. Dr. Ma&ews then addressed 
the meeting, setting forth more particularly the objects in view. 

The following were some of the topics which were discussed. The Universities in 
Europe ; howlar can the systems pursued in them be adopted in this country. Organi* 
zation of Colleges in this country ; defects ; improvements, &c. ; police ; best system of 
government. Advantages of a large city as the seat of a University. Importance of 
extensive libraries. Instruction by public lectures compared with recitations from text 
books. Necessity of educating classical teachers. Importance of adding a department 
of Engli^ language to Colleges. National, literary, and scientific society. Political 
institutions ; importance of the study of them to our youth. What religkras instruction, 
if any, should be connected with the proposed University. Ought the Evidences of 
Christianity to be admitted as a part of the course of study. Should the Bible be intro- 
duced as a dasdc Ought students to be confined to their classes. Best way to promote 
physical education. Umform mode of pronouncing Greek and Latin. Ought a prepar- 
atory College to be connected with the University. 
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YlfiW OF THE EXPENSES AT TARIOUS COLLEGES. 

From the Caialogue$. 

Watervillx. 

Tuition, room rent, use of library, various incidentali, ^2^ 50 

Board, at ^1 per week, for 89 weeks, « 39 00 

Fuel and lights, $4 60 ; washing, $5, 950 

Books and fomiture for a year, may be both hired ht about 9 00 

Total, $84 00 

Dabtmoxttr. 

Tuition, (27 ; ordinary incidentals, ^ ; room rent, S7 50, «...#.$ St 50 
Board from $1 12^ to ^1 75 per week ; averaging ror 98 weeks, • . . . 54 72 

Wood, lights, and washmg, 900 

■« « ■ 

Total, .«..<. $101 22 

Room rent, wood, and lights, are estimated on ^e supposition that two students occupy 
a chamber. Other incidental expenses vary according to circumstances. 

MlDDLSBURT. 

Tuition, $20 ; room rent, $6 ; repairs, &c. $6, • . $3t 00 

Board (all in private famOies) averages about $1 89, for 39 weeks, is • < . 52 00 
laboratory furnished for seniors and juniors, 60 cents a quarter^ • . « • . 2 00 

Total, $8$ 00 

This does not include wood, washing, &e. 

WII.X.IAMS. 

Tuition, $8 per term, $24 ; room rent, library, ftc. $9, . . . . $33 00 8t 00 
Board from $1 to ^1 50 a week, or, for a year, from . • • . . . 39 00 to 5S 60 

Washing, from 12( cents to 25 cents, or from 4 87A to 9 75 

Wood from $1 50 to $2 per cord, or from 262|to t SO 

■I «m^^.^_ 

Total,fiY>m $79 50 to 104 75 

The amount of incidental expenses will vary aecordkg to tiie babite of different 
individuals. 

Amhbrst. 

CoQeffe Bills, ..«....$4200 42d0 

Bostr(aU in private fam^es) from $1 to $1 50 a week, . . « . 40 00 to 60 00 
Fuel and lights from $6 (o $8 per year, •.««.«•... 600to 900 
Wailing mm 12 to ^ cents per week, * * , 500to900 

Amount per year, $93 00 to US 00 

The oxpedse for books Is comparatively triffing^ Any student can {procure gOod board 
for ^x>i^ $1 per week. 

Harvard. 

Instniction, Bbrsry, lecture rooms, steward's department room rent, .. • • $90 00 

Board for 42 weeks at $1 75 per week, .r.r.... 78 50 

Text books, $12 50 ; special repairs, about $3 00, ..,...• ^ . 16 50 

$179 00 

Wood ready for use is delivored by flie UniVM^ty for about $7 60 pe^ «ch^ Wood 
unsawed is about $0 per cord* Washing is from $1 to $6 per quarter. The price of 
rooms in private houses is from $25 00 to $40 00 per annum. Board in town frtHn ^ 75 
to $3» Students find ^eir owa beds and furniture. 

Brown. 

Boardia conanoas, fiixn $1 50 to $1 61 per week. For the steward's salary, $d per 
term. Whole bill in commons may be stated at fit>m $58 to $06 per affiuim, which added 
to tiie bfll for tuition, room rent, ase of library, &e. will make about $£ftO per annuoi. 
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Yals. 

Treasurer's bill for tuition, $83 ; room rent, $9 ; ordinary repairs, f 2 40 ; general 
damages, sweeping, &c. about $3 80 ; for recitation rooms, about $1 30. 

Treasurer's bill as above, $ 49 00 49 00 

Board in commons, for 40 weeks, from 60 00 to 70 00 

Fuel and lights, from 8 00 to 16 00 

Use of books and stationary, from 5 00 to 15 00 

Use of furniture, bed and bedding, 5 00 to 15 00 

Washing, from $8 to $18 ; taxes in classes, frt)m $5 to $7, . . . 13 00 to 23 00 

Total, $140 00 tx> 190 00 

No students are permitted to take lodgings in town, except when the rooms in college 
are not sufficient to accommodate all. 

Hamiltont. 

Board from |1 to $1 50 per week, $39 00 to 58 00 

Room rent, $9 per annum ; contingencies, $3, 12 00 12 00 

Tuition in senior and junior classes, 30 00 30 00 

Amount in these two classes, $81 00 to 100 00 

Tuition in sophomore and freshman, 21 00 21 00 

Amount in these classes, fr>om $72 00 to 91 00 

University of Pexxsylvaxia. 

Tuition, $25 per term, $ 75 00 75 OO 

Boarding, including washing, &c. can be had in the city from $2 50 

to $3 per week, for 42 weeks, 105 00 to 126 00 

Total, board and tuition, from $180 00 to 201 00 

Washington, Pa. 

Tuition, $10 per session ; in the English department, ^. The tuition, with 50 cents 
tax for contingencies, must be paid in advance. Board m town, from $1 to $1 50 per 
week. 

Dickinson* 

Board from $1 to $2 per week, 42 weeks, say at $1 25, $52 50 

Tuition, room rent, use of library, wood, &c 5950 

Washing and li^tg, 10 00 



^ 



Whole expense for the collegiate year, $122 00 

Entrance fee, $5. 

Hampden Sidney. 
Board» $80. Tuition, $40. Room rent, $10. Steward's hire, $8. Washing, $6^ 
Fuel, $4. Lights, $3. Pocket money, $20. Total, $166. 

Georgetown, Ky. 
Tuition, $25 per annum, one half payable at the beginning of each session. $1 for 
fuel in the winter session. Board, washing, lodging, fuel and lights, can be obtained in 
private families for $75 a year. Total, $100 for all expenses. 



NOTES ON THE COLLEGES. 



Waterville. — ^A mechanic's shop has been erected, in which the students may ob- 
tain suitable exercise at all times of the year, and defray, in part, the expenses of their 
education. It is to be opened this spring. The philosophical apparatus was principally 
procured in London, at an expense oi $1,500. A good chemical apparatus has also beea 
procured. The students have access to libraries, containing above 1,000 volumes. An 
' academy, just completed, is connected with the College, and contains between 40 and 50 
students. 

Dartmouth. — " Since the last year we have introduced the study of natural history, 
and lectures on geology. Our third daily recitation has been lengthened, so that the time 
of the students is fully occupied. An instructer in modern languages is daily expected. 
Material improvemeivto are contemplated i& several of the departments, and a change in 
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the public examinations and exhibitions, by which we hope to do away &e great evils of 
a wrong ambition, and inordinate competition, and deprive the students of every chance 
of reputation and influence except * pro meritii.' 

** Our students have just now commenced reform with an excellent spirit in regard to 
their diet. Several boarding houses have been opened upon the principle of strict tern* 
perance, and perhaps fifty or sixty young men have good living for $1 00 to ^1 12^ per 
week. It may be understood, that boaniing may now be had in our most req>ectable 
families for $1 00, the student consenting to a moderate, but in all respects sufficient 
bill of fare, and which will ensure the * mens sana in corpore sano.' " — Pres. Lord, 

MiDDLEBURY. — Any students, who wish to pursue mathematical studies beyond the 
required course, receive private instruction from the professor in that department Assist- 
ance is also furnished to aill, who wish to obtain a knowledge of the Hebrew, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian languages. A mechanical shop has recently been erected 
for the purpose of enabling students to obtain regular exercise, and is in successful opera- 
tion. The usual expenses of a liberal education are very much diminished by the ample 
library of the Beneficent Society, frt>m which indigent students are, gratuitously, fur- 
nished with text books. 

Williams. — ** About twenty individuals, who have recently become pious, have not 
connected themselves with any church." The income of the charity funds is sufficient to 
pay the term bills of twenty-five students, and is applied to the payment of them, wholly 
or in part, according to the number and necessities of applicants. Half of this is alike 
applicable to all indigent young men of merit, whether designed for the Christian minis- 
try or not. Beneficiaries under the care of any charitable society, or ecclesiastical body, 
pay nothing for tuition, which is either remitted or pdid out oi the charity funds. To 
those intended for the ministry, charitable assistance is rendered, in various ways, by be- 
nevolent societies in Williamstown and elsewhere. 

Amherst. — Efikrts are making to increase the library and the philosophical appara- 
tus in this College. Several thousand dollars will soon be expended for thb object 
The tuition of beneficiaries of charitable associations, and of other indigent pious youth, 
preparing for the mimstry, is wholly paid from the fund appropriated to mat purpose. On 
every Thursday afternoon, is a Bible exercise in the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
classes. 

Harvard. — ^The University is open to persons who are not candidates for a degree, 
and who desire to study in particular departments only. They must sustain a good moral 
character, have the necessary previous information, and consent to be subject to the rules 
of the Universitv. Military exercises are allowed on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 12 
to 1 o'clock, or auer evening commons ; with music not oftener than every other time, 
and liberty of a parade on the aflemoons of exhibition days. About 8,000 select volumes 
were procured in London for the library last year. Among them are the Edinburgh and 
Irish Transactions, complete. The theological library amounts to 1,500 volumes ; law, 
to 2,500; medical, 1,000; public, 30,500; total, 85,500. 

Browx. — ^Any young gentleman, of good moral character, may, without becoming 
a candidate for a degree, be permitted to pursue, with the several classes of this 
institution, such branches of study as his parent or guardian may select, under the direc- 
tion of the officers of instruction, and subject in all other respects to the rules of ttke Col' 
lege. The philosophical apparatus is extensive and complete. The instruments were 
constructed by distinguished artbts in London and Paris. 

Yale. — Students who wait in the hall are allowed their board, and those who occupy 
the recitation rooms, save their room rent and fuel in winter, and receive a small com- 
pensation in summer. A cheap boarding house is opened, under (he direction of the 
steward, for those students who wish to board at a lower rate than it is furnished in 
conunons. The price of board here is about $1 25. By a resolve of the corporation, a 
sum not exceeding $1,000 a year, is appropriated to tb.e Velief of indigent students, and 
the encouragement of merit 

Columbia. — Ten students are attending a scientific course, fitmi which tiie classic? 
are excluded. 

University or Pa. — ^The modem languages are taught by approved instructers, at 
a moderate additional expense. Those students who are seriously deficient, are not 
allowed to proceed to a higher class, and incompetent students are dismissed from the 
institution. 

Dickinson-. — "The present faculty was organized last May. At the time of our 
entering on our offices, we found only 14 students remaining in the institution. This de- 
pression was owing to the fact that during an entire session there was but one professor 
m the College, and a large number of students, in consequence of this, left it to enter 
other Colleges. Within me first seven months of our appoinbnent there were 22 applicants 
for admittance, of whom 16 were approved and soflfered to enter. In September last, a 
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daM of gizmduated ; two havo takeki dianissioiis, and o&e has been cot off firom the 
College. We have now 21 students. There are several applications br admittance in 
tiie spring. We have introduced a rigorous system of government, and of close inspection 
of the students. The College is under the influence of no sect The religious instruc* 
tion of the students is intrusted to the President There is preaching every Sabbath 
morning in the chapel, and a Bibte recitation in the afternoon. There is a Temperance 
Society in the College, to which a large majority of the students belong.'* — Pres. ffow. 

WashiitotoK) PA««-Thi8 institution commenced operationsi under the new organiza- 
tion, last fall, and has just closed its first session. Number of students, 47. A professor- 
ship of English literature has been established, with a view, more especially, of educating 
and preparing young men for taking charge of common schools. John L. Gow, Esq. is 
appomted professor. The Legislature of the State have appropriated ^500 per annum 
for five years, to aid the institution in carrying this design into effect. 

Coi^UMBiAK. — ^This institution is in the way, it is stated, of being relieved of itf 
embarrassment in respect to fimds. It is confidently expected that assistance will be 
fiimished by Congress. 

Hampdzn Sidn-et. — ^There is a preparatory school attached to this College. Con- 
nected with the College there are individuals who pursue a scientific course, omitting 
the study of the Latin and Greek, and devoting the whole time, three years, to the 
various branches of science and English literature. 

WAsHtiroToir, Ya.— This College is in the vicinity of Lexington, in the county of 
Rockbridge. ** A new Faculty have been organized, who are prepared to receive stu- 
dents, and carry them through a complete course of instruction." The common classifi- 
cation of the students into freshmen, sophomores, Juniors, and seniors, has been abolished, 
and the institution has been divided into four departments, classical, ethical, mathematica}, 
and chemical, each to be superintended by a professor. Students are allowed to enter any 
one or two departments, and to pursue the studies in them so far as may suit tibeir views, 
but no one can have a decree, but by taking a thorough course. Provision is made for an 
immediate enlargement o? the buildings, and the philosophical and chemical apparatus. 

Charleston College. — For some statements in reference to this institution, sea 
the Quarterly Redster, No. 12. The whole number of students, of all grades, and in aU 
tiie departments of the College, is 226. 

UirivEHsiTT OF Georgia. — «One of our college buildings, containing the library 
and mathematical apparatus, was consumed by fire last October. The building was 100 
feet by 40, and four stories, of brick. Library burnt, about 2,500 volumes of very 
Ttfluable books. MaUiematieal and aftroporaieal apparatus burnt was ndt valuable^ Our 
philosophical apparatus, which is very valuable aioid complete, was not injured, being in 
another house. Our Legislature have made provision for rebuilding the house burnt 
down, which is expected to be completed during the summer^ The Legislature^ also, at 
tiieir last session, increased ihe permanent fond of the institution, so as to make the 
annual income $14,000, besides tuition. It was before, only ^,000 and tuition. The 
object of this increase is to establish two or three new professorships^ and have an annual 
surplus also for library, apparatus, and buildings." — Prea. Church. 

Univbrsitt or Nashville. — *• This institution, though chartered in 1866^ £d not 
assume a regular college organization until 1825. It is now in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and its prospects as fair and pronusing as its best friends could reasonably deare. 
The lads in the preparatory department are not included in the number of undergradu- 
ates."— Pre*. Ijndsky. 

Greenville. — ^«*The reason why we hatve so feW graduates is, thftt a VcJry largb 
majority of our students stop short of a full course of study. A sentiment is very prevaleiit 
in this country, th&t the time and expense necessary for obtaining a knowledge of the 
learned languages, would be more profitably expended in obtdning other knowledge. 
We have no systematic plan of exercise. Our remote situation from the great eastern 
cities, and die scarcity of our means, in a great measure prevents us ftdm keeping jpace 
with the improvements in science diat are making in more highly favored portions of the 
country." — ^iVes. Hd$$, 

Georgetown, Kt.— 'This Cofieee has very recently commenced operations. Rev. 
J. S. Bacon, Present f Rev. N. N. Whiting, prof. lang. ; T. F. Johnson^ Esq., prof, 
math. ; S. Hatch, M« D«, prof. chem. ; W. Craig, A. M., tutdr ; Wm. F. Nelson, precep- 
tor prep, department No class has graduated. Number of students, 70. The College is 
12 miles from Lexington, Ky., on the Cincinnati road, and 17 firom Frankfort, on the 
Maysville road. The College has a well selected library^ and a considerable chemical 
and philosophical apparatus* 
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Ciiirr]iK.-*Thli College If doit in a fkrariBUiig etaie. Aa eztemive and TafanUe 
^yparatus has recently been proeored. 

Augusta. — ^This instHiition is in a very flooridiing condition. It is in Bracken coonfy, 
Kentucky, on the Ohio river. Its first commencement, as a College, was held in 18^. 
Connected is an academic department 

WssTEBir Rkss&vb. — '* In connection with this institution is a preparatory depart- 
ment, designed to answer the purposes of an academy. In tiiis department are 80 stu- 
dents. The manual labor plan is ia growing repntatioo. About one naif of the students 
are actire members of the Mechaaied Society.'' — Pre$, SItom. 

Miami Univbrsitt. — ** There is attached to die Univernty an English scientific 
department containing 18 students, 16 of whom are from the State of 0&, and 2 from 
the State of Kentucl^. The grammar school attached to the institution contains 61 stu- 
dents. Of diese there are 29 from Ohio, 9 fit>m Kentucky, 8 fitmi Louisiana, 3 fit>m 
Missouri, 2 fi^m Alabama, 2 from Ikfississlppi, 2 from Tennessee, 2 from New York, and 
1 from Pennsylvania. A medical department has been organised, in which are seven 
professors, to be located in Cincinnati, which is to go into operation next &1L" — J. W. Scott^ 
SecoftheFaadty. 

iKDiAif A. — ** The institution was some five or six years in existence as an academy 
previous to 1829. We have monthly examinations of all the students on tiie studies of tibe 
month, and these examinations are so conducted as to show the degree of accuracy <^tiie 
student even in minutie, by varying each time the points of inquiry. We have no system 
of bodily exercise other than what the students undergo in repairing to the College hall 
for prayers every morning by da^-break from their lodsings, and at ue different hours of 
recitation through the day. Bodily labor, I am thoroughly convinced, will not do, at least 
to any sreat extent, in connection with mental. Yet horticulture might answer ; and we 
may, wer we get fairly afloat^ try it We expect an apparatus, containing sill that is 
essential, in the course of a few months. We have set our course of studies much higher 
than it is in Uie Colleges of our country generally. This is not the way, we know, to 
secure numbers^ but it is what our judgment and conscience approve." — Pres* Wytie. 

IiiiiiKois. — Exertions are now making greatly to extend die usefiilness of this 
institution. 



WeslstaiT XJnriyKRemr, MinnXiSTOWK, Coir. The tegular course of instraction 
win commence in this institution on die third Wednesday in August, 1881. The com- 
modious buildings, recendr occupied by the Military Academy, nave been procured by 
the University. Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D. D. is President and professor of political, moral, 
and intellectual philosophy. Rev. W. C. Larrabee, is professor of languages. E. F. 
Johnson, Esq. of mathematics and natural phitosophy. Isaac Webb, Esq. of history, 
rhetoric, &c. J. Barratt, M. D. of nataral history. ■ , modem lan- 

guages. 

Nsw CoLLSOB IK N£w YomK. The Baptists are taking measures to establish an 
institution in the Western part of the State. LeBoy has been named as &e probable 
dte. 

Univshsitt ik trk Citt or Nxw Youk. This was formed by an associatian 
of gentiemen, who have subscribed the sum of $115,000 towards the object. The 
capital is divided into transferable shares of $26, each; and subscriptions are now making 
so as to increase the shares considerably. It is die object of this institution to advance 
science, literature, and the liberal arts, and to diminish the expenses of education among 
the people at large. It is a fundamental principle that no religious sect shall ever have 
a mijonty in its government. There is a council chosen of thirty-six members, of which 
Hon. Albert Gallatin, is Chairman ; John Delafield, Secretary ; and Samuel Ward, Jun. 
Treasurer. Rev. James M. Matthews, D. D. is appointed Chancellor of the University. 

Most of die new States are taking measures to establish Colleges, within their re- 
niective territories. This is the case In Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
die Michigan Territory. Of the University of Alabama, established at TuscakMisa, Rev. 
Alva Woods, D. D. late of die Transylvania University, is i^pointed President. 

Franklin Colle^, i^ New Athens, Ohio, is in successful operatloD. A commodioas 
and elegant building, sufficient to accommodate fitnn one hundred and twenty-five to 
one huwed and fifty students, is nearly completed. 
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COLLEGES IN WHICH THE STUDENTS NOW IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES WERE EDUCATED. 



RESIDENCES OP THE STUDENTS AT VARIOUS THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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NOTES ON THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 

Banoor. This seminary is now entirely destitute of instmcters. Rev. John Smith, 
D. D. professor of theology, lately died. We have copied from our last returns. 

New Hamptoit. This institution is of a mixed character, academical and theo- 
logical. Mr. Famsworth is principal of both departments. His duti^ in the aca- 
demical school are now so many, on account of its nourishing conditLoUi that the instnio- 
tlon in the theological department, is, lor the present, suspended. 

Air DOVER. Students necessarily deficient in previous opportunities to study Hebrew, 
may prosecute Uiat study at Andover, with good advantages for instruction during the 
autumnal vacation in each year. Siould me number to be taught be much the same 
as ibr a year or two past, the price for instruction will not exceed in all $ 1 60 to eadi 
student. Board may be obtained in diflerent families, at a price varying from $X 25, 
to 02 00 per week. The manual labor system is in very Aiccessful operation. A large 
amount has been saved in board, during the last term, by the voluntary abstinenee of the 
students, who board in commons, from tea, ooflfee, &«. 

Cambridoe. a religious service, with preaching, i|i which one of the students 
officiates, talces place twice a weelc. Once a week Uiere is an exercise in extempora* 
neous preaching, in the presence of one of the propBSiorB, by the students in t^ two 
upper classes in rotation. 

Newton. This institution is at Newton, in the county of Middlesex, about seven 
miles west of Boston. It stands on an eminence, and commands a fine view of the city, 
harbor, and surrounding country. It has two principal buildings ; a mansion house, and 
a commodious brick edmce, 85 feet long, 45 feet wide, 8 stones hish, with a basement 
containing 81 rooms. Candidates for admission, must be acquainted with Prof. Stuart's 
Hebrew Grammar, and the first forty pages d his Hebrew Chrestomathy. Provision 
is made for a shorter course, which is ordiwily to be made up of the more important 
branches of £nglish education. 

Yale. No charges are made for tuition and lectures. No funds have yet been 
granted to this school for defi*aying the expenses of indigent students. Board m private 
fomilies may be obtained at from 01 25, to 01 75 per week. The time for admission 
is at the commencement of the first collegiate term. The students make use of the col- 
lege libraries. 

Episcopal Semikart, New York Citt, The property of this seminary 
amounts to 083,787 07; of this sum 020,931 ^, is mostly in scholarships. The 
interest of the remaining sum, 062,855 69, may be applied to the current expenses of 
the seminary. The ordinary expenses of the seminary are about 05,000. The bequest 
of Frederick Kohne, Esq. of Philadelphia, amounting to 0100,000, is not yet available. 

Auburn. Board is fiimished at one dollar a week. Fire wood, at an expense not 
exceeding five dollars per year. Washing and tight? as in other villages. No charge is 
made for the use of tne library rooms, or fiirmture. The Ubrary exhibits a valuable 
selection of choice theological works. An importai^t addition to it has been W9d^ dufiof 
the past year. 

Ham iLTONT. Students receive the whole of their literary and tiieological edocattoo* 
occupying six years, at this institution. 

Ha&twxcx. We have no return fixmi this sepiinary. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterians have two theological academieo, in Penn^ 
vania, under the name of thj Eastern and Weftem Theolo^cal Halls, of whieh we aie 
not now able to furnish any aooount 

York. The Rev. Daniel Young, an assistant professor in this semUiary^ lately die4 
in Georgia, deeply lamented for his valuable character and attainments. 

Western, Penn. The edifice of this hnportant institution will be completed in a 
few months. It stands on a beautifiil hill, in the form of a ridse, one hundred feet hicher 
than the waters of the Alleghany river. The main building b four stories high, and the 
wings three stories. It is one hundred feet long, and contains one hundred roomsy each to 
contein one student The prospect from the building is delightfiiL 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS IS THE UNITED STATES. 
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nOTES ON MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

Watebvillg. This instltutiaD is connected tdlh Watei^le College, Maine, tad es- 
tablished at Woodstock, Vermont, where the lectures are delivered. Fees for the course, 
Ibrty dollars. Examination fee, twelve dollars. Matriculalioii fee, live dollars. The 
readine term commences one week aiter the close of the lecture term, and coDtinues 
tlirough the year. Fees, thirty dollars. Candidates for a degree must have studied 
three years frith a regular physician ; attended at least two courses of lectures, obtained 
a competent knowledge of Latm, and must posse» a lair mraal character. 

HAiira UsDicAi. School. The lectures continue three months. Fees of ad- 
mission to all the lectures, fiEly dollars. GraduatiDg fee, ten dollars. No malriculatioa 
fee. The library is very valuable, and the aaatomical cabinet is amply furoished with 
varioui prepaialions. A aystsmalic couna of InstnictioD is given in the interval between 
the annual course of lecture*. 

New Hampshik:^. The lectures continue fourteen weeks. There are four lectures 
daily, and a part of the time five. Fees Ibr the course, fitly dollars. Matriculation, two 
dollars. Surgical operatioos are performed gratis before the medical clue, during (be 
lecture term. Reddent pupils are entided to the privileges of resident graduates. 

Habbachubetts Medical Colleoe. The lectures are delivered !n the Mass»- 
ehusells Medical College, in Mason stieet, Boston, durin? three months, commencing on 
the third Wednesday in October. The students may find in the city, various opportuni. 
ties ibr practical instruction. The followiag are (he conditimiB for a degree of doctor of 
medicine. Candidates must have attended two courses of the lectures delivered at the 
College by each of the professors. They must have employed three years in (heir pro. 
fessional studies, under the direction of a regular practitioner in medicine. Those who 
have not received an univernty education, must exhibit evidence of a competent know- 
kdge of Latin, and experimental philosophy. Each candidate must present a dissertation 
on some subject, written by himself. Every candidate must Im examined separately by 
the bculty. Each one who is approved, may present himself as a. candidate for public 
examination. If this examinatioo is sustained, (he candidate is recommended to the 
Senatut Acadtmiexu, who give the final decision. The anatomlol department has a 
muaeiiM, esteemed the richest in the country. In pteparattana both healtblul and motbtd. 
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Berkshirx, at Pittsfield, Mam. The reading tenn commenees on (he first Wednes- 
day in February, and continues to the last Wednesday in August, wiUi an intermediata 
vacation of three weeks from the first Wednesday in August. Tuition for reading term, 
$35. Fee for the several lectures in the entire term, $40. Matriculation, ^. Li- 
brary, $1. Board, including washing, lodging, and room rent, $1 75 per week. 

Yale. Lectures commence in the last week in October, and terminate the last week 
in February. From 50 to 100 lectures are civen by each professor. The institution is 
furnished with a library and an anatomical museum. The students have access to the 
library of the College, and to the cabinet of minerals. They may attend the lectures on 
mineralogy and geology without charge. The entire expense of a residence of four 
months, through the course, including fees and all expenses except clothing, is fiwn 120 
to 150 dollars. 

CoLLEOK OF Physicians and Surgeons, citt of Nkw Tork. Lectures 
commence on the first Monday of November, annually, and continue four months. De- 

frees conferred by the Regents of the University, at the recommendation of the Board of 
rustees. The college building is situated in Barclay street T*he number of practising 
physicians and surgeons in the city of New York is over 400. 

Medical School., Philadelphia. The session for the Medical Lectures hedns 
on the first Monday of November, and ends about the first day of March, ensuing. The 
commencement for conferring medical degrees is by a special order of the Board of 
Trustees, held generally about the first day of April. 

We have received no information in regard to the condition of the Medical Ck^ege in 
Baltimore. 



LAW SCHOOLS IN THE UNITBD STATES. 

Law School connected with Harvard University. This school is under the 
immediate direction of Mr. John H. Ashmun, Royall Professor of Law in the College, who 
occasionally delivers lectures and makes examination of students. Mr. Justice Story, 
Dane Professor of Law, resides in Cambridge, and during the intervals of his official 
duties, assists in the superintendence of the school, and gives lectures on the law of 
nature and nations, and upon maritime, commercial, equity, and constitutional law. 
The terms and vacations correspond to those of the College. Board may be obtained in 
commons at $1 75 per week. The fees for instruction are $100 per annum, for which 
the students have the use of lecture rooms, the library, and the privilege of attending 
all the public lectures of the University eratis ; with the opportunities of instruction in 
the modern languages, on the payment of $10 for each language studied. Gentlemen, 
who are graduates of a College, will complete their education in three years ; those who 
are not graduates, in five years. 

Law School, New Haven. Number of students, 38. Hon. David Daggett, LL. D. 
professor of law. Samuel J. Hitchcock, Esq. instructor in the science and practice 
of law. The students are required to peruse the most important elementary treatises, 
and are daily examined on the author they are reading, and receive at the same time 
illustrations and explanations of the subject they are studying. They are furnished 
with the use of the elementary books, and have access at all times to the college libra- 
ries, and to a law library comprising every important work, both ancient and modem. 
The terms for tuition are $75 per annum. The course of study occupies two years, 
allowing eight weeks vacation each year. Students are however received for a shortec 
period. 

A celebrated law school at Litchfield, Ct. formerly under the care of the distinguished 
Judge Tapping Reeve, is now conducted by the Hon. James Gould. The law school at 
Wilhamsburg, Va. has but few students. The one connected with the Transylvania 
University at Lexington, Ky. has 24 students, and is under the direction. of the Hon. 
Daniel Mayes, Professor of Law. 



COLLEGES AND UNIYERSITIES IN FOREIGN CaifNTRIEflr. 

ENGLAND. 

University or Cambridge. The town of Cambridge is situated ou the river CJeun, 
61 miles north of London. The Roman name of it was Oranta, It has a population of 
14,142 inhabitants, and returns two members to Parliament Accordii^ to some writers 
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die University was founded as early as 680 ; but die earliest authentic document relative 
to it, bears date 1229. 
The following is a list of the Colleges, and die time when they were founded. 

Jfame. Founded. M'ame, Founded, Mime. Foundtd, 

Peter House, 1257 Kmg's College, 1441 Magdalen College, 1519 

Clare HaU, 1326 Queen's *< 1448 Trinity « 1546 

Pembroke Han, 1843 Catharine HaD, 1475 Emanuel ** 1584 

Gonville and Caius, 1348 Jesus College, 1496 Sidney Sussex « 1593 

Corpus Cbristi, 1344 Christ " 1505 Downing " 1800 

Trinity HaU, 1350 St John's *< 1511 Total, 17 Coll. and Halls. 

Previous to (he erection of Colleges, the students resided in inns, provided by the 
townsmen for their reception, of which there were 34. The University is composed of 
a chancellor, vice chancellor, the masters or heads, fellows of Colleges, and students ; 
amounting in all (in 1823) to 4,377 members, and is incorporated as a society for the 
study of all the Uberal arts and sciences. Every College is a corporate body, governed 
by its own statutes, but under the control of the common laws of the University. The 
povemment of the whole is vested in the Senate, and certain magistrates and officers of 
Its appointment Ail doctors and masters of arts are members of wis body. Besides the 
fellows and the scholars, who are maintained on the foundations, there are classes of 
students called Pensioners and Sizars, The greater pensioners, are generally young 
men of nobility and fortune, and are called Fellow Commoners, because they board with 
the fellows, while the others dine with the scholars. Both live at their own expense. 
The Sizars are indigent students, who receive benefactions called Exhibitions. These, 
however, frequently succeed hy merit to the highest honors and emoluments of the 
University, Three years' study at the University are necessary for taking the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, and four years more for that of Master. The nobility are entitled to 
degrees, without waiting the usual time. The number of students in 1823, was 1,800. 

Oxford. The town is situated about 54 miles northwest of London, at the confluence 
of two small rivers, the Isis and Cherwell, which almost surround the place. Oxford ia 
of very remote antiquity. It was the residence of Alfred, and of his three sons. The 
University, it is said, was founded by Alfred. The following is a list of the different 
Colleges and Halls, the time when they were founded, and the number of members 
in 1822. 



A*aMe. 


Founded, M,Mem. 


JVawft. 


Founded. 


AV. .Mem. 


University, • 


1249 


188 


Brazen Nose, 


1511 


399 


BaUol, 


1268 


183 


Corpus, 


1516 


109 


Merton, 


1264 


121 


Christ Church, 


1524 


695 


Exeter, 


1314 


234 


Trinity, 




200 


Oriel, 


1326 


246 


St John's, 


1567 


204 


Queen's, 


1340 


26A 


Jesus, 


1571 


149 


New College, 


1386 


125 


Wadham, 


1613 


161 


Lincoln, 


1427 


102 


Pembroke, 


1620 


137 


All-Souls, 


1437 


91 


Worcester, about 


1700 


175 


Magdalen, 


1456 


159 









Besides the CoUeges, there are five Halls, which are not endowed with estates* 
St Mary, 72 members ; St. Mary Magdalen, 120 ; St Alban, 68 ; Edmund, 92 ; New 
Inn, 1. Total, 24 Colleges and Halls, 4,295 members. This was the whole population of 
the University. About 2,000 were members of convocation, and have votes on all sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of the University. In each College there are two or 
more' tutors, who give separate lectures every day, exclusive of holidays and festivals. 
These exercises consist of translations from the Latin and Greek classics, and in exercises 
in divinity and logic. In Cambridge, mathematics takes the place, in a very considera- 
ble degree, of da^cs, and nearly supersedes logic Dr. Watts' logic is the work in 
general use in that science ; also Euclid, Newton's Principia, Plato, and Aristotle. A 
student pursues his studies for two years under the sole superintendence of his tutor, 
when he is required to pass his public examination^ termed ** his responnons." If suc- 
cessfiil, he returns to his usual course of study, and at the expiration of about two years 
more he claims his bachelor's degree, by giving in two Latin and two Greek authors, 
the whole of Euclid, Logic, and the four Go^ls. An examination in these will suffice 
for his degree. If he be desirous of taking honors, as they are termed, he may give in 
the whole range of classic authors, Newton's Principia, and the Politics and^ Rhetoric of 
Aristotle, and uie whole subiect of Divinity. If his answers are perfectly satisfactory, he 
is admitted <* first classman y' if not, in proportion to the excellency of lus answers, he is 
rewarded by a second or third class-ship. Out of a number from one to ttoo hundred 
not more than five or six gain the first distinction. At Cambridge a separate rank is 
created for the most distinguished scholar, under the title of Senior Wrangler ; the stu- 
dent next to him in ability being entitled Junior Wrangler. A residence of sixteen terms 
TOL. III. 40 
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m&r€, or about olght yean in all, is neeeaBary before applicatkm ean be made for a 
Master's degree. Twelve terms added to a Master's degree, a candidate can claim his 
bachelorsbip of faculty, that is a bachelorship of law, physic, and divinity. After studying 
16 terms more, or about 19 years from the commencement of his education, he can de- 
mand his full honor as Doctor of Divinity, Law, or Physic. Of the professors, 5 are ap- 
pointed by Uie kin£, 11 in the manner named by the statutes of the founders of the pro- 
fessorships, and 7 by the vice chancellor and the heads of houses. 23 in all. 

LoifDON Univsrsitt. This University was established on the 11th of Feb. 1826. 
The object of its friends is more fully to meet the demands of the age in reference to 
scientific instruction, and matters of business and utility, than the old Universities can. 
The capital is bom £160,000 to £200,000. The main body of the building was com- 
pleted at an expense of £86,000. The annual current expenses of the institution, during 
the first year, were about £5,500. It began with about 600 students. Large libraries^ 
anatomical museum, chemical and philosophical apparatus, ^lc. have been procured. 
The academical session commences on the first of Nov. and closes about the middle of 
July. The students of medicine have ample opportunities for attendance on the great 
London hospitals. Some difficulties, of a serious aspect, have arisen among tiie pro- 
fossors, warden, and council of the University, but we beUeve they are now in a state 
of amicable adjustment 

Kiiro's College, Lovdov. This College owes its existence to the establishment 
of the London University. It differs from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 
being open to persons, who are not members of the Established Church, and in some 
o^r particulars. The principal and professors, except the teachers of Oriental litera- 
ture, and of the modem languages, must be members of the Church of England, and all 
resident students must attend ttie service of that church. The lectures, which all the 
students are required to attend, embrace religion and morals, classical literature, the 
lower branches of mathematics, natural philosophy, English literature, modem his- 
tory, &c. The lecturers receive a reg^ular salary and an additional compensation, pro- 
poraoned to the number of students in the classes. Lectures in various other subjects, 
of a higher nature, are given, where the attendance of the students is optional, and where 
the lecturers are paid wholly by the students. A preparatory department is connected 
both with this College and with the London University. 

Etont CoiiiiEOE. Celebrated classical schools have existed for a long time at Eton> 
Westminster, Winchester, &c, Eton is 22 miles northwest of London. The College was 
founded in 1440, and contains 70 kind's scholars, from 800 to 250 independent scholars, 10 
choristers, besides inferior offiicers, &c. The library is large, the revenue amounts to 
£5,000 per annum. 

Bristol College. This College is founded on the same general principles as the 
King's College. The exact sciences and the Latin and Greek languages are considered 
to be indispensable. It is supposed that the whole annual cost m an education, to the • 
nominee of a proprietor, will not be more than £18 or £20. Theological instruction in 
the principles of the Churdi of England is afforded, but attendance to be optional with 
the students. 

Schools and Colleges of the Dissexters. Highbury CoUcge, This seminary 
was first instituted at Mile-End, in 1783, removed to Hoxton, in 1791, and fipom thence to 
Highbury, in 1826. It has for its object to bestow a liberal education for the Christian 
ministry on young men, whose views of Christian doctrine and church order agree with 
those of congregational churches in general. Candidates must be single men, 18 years 
ef age, or upwards, with a knowledge of elementary English studies, with Virgil, Greek 
Grammar, &c. Evidence of hopeful pietv is also required. The Latin, Grreek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac languages are studied. The students preach after the first year. 
Rev. Ebenezer Henderson, and Rev. Robert Halley, are tutors. Number of students in 
June last, 28. Whole number educated for the ministry, Vuree hundred and tfUrty-fioe, 
amone whom are the Rev. Drs. Morrison, Philip, Payne, Harris, Styles, Clunle, Town- 
ley, Burder, Fletcher, Andrews, &c. &c At JV^noport Pagntl is an evangelical mstif 
tudon. Rev. T. 'P. Bull, tutor ; six students. At Exeter, the Independents nave a the* 
ological seminary, under the Presidency of the Rev. G. Payne, LL. D. author of the 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science. About four miles urom Durham is a Roman 
Catholic College, erected hi 1807, with 120 piquls. At Bristol, ihie Baptist Education 
Society has 20 students. The tutors are Rev. T. S. Crisp, and W. Anderson. At Wy- 
mondley, Herts, is Wymondiey College, founded by Mr. Coward, which educates 20 
students of the Independents. Rev. Mesns. Thos. Morrell, and W. Hull, tutors. Chei- 
hunt College, founded by the Countess of Huntingdon, educates 20 studenti. Bfeasrs. 
Kemp and Foster, tutors. The Roman Catholics have a College, called Old Hail Oreen, 
in Hertfordc^iire. The Roman Catholic College at StoneykurH, is the most considerable 
Cathottc College in the kingdom. At JSladOfUtm^ is an Independent Academy for the 
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edacatkm of pious yoang men for tlie ministry. Rev. W. A. L. Alexander, ttitor. Bo* 
merUm College, for educating men for tlie ministry, is under the care of the Rev. Dr. 
John Pye Smith, and W. Walford. It educates 20 students. The Hackney Academy, is 
principally supported by the Calvinistic Methodists. There is a Baptist Academy at 
Stepney, Rev. W. H. Murch, tutor. The Mill HUl Grammar School educates 120 
scfaiolars. At York is the Manchester College, for the ed^cation of Unitarian ministers. 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, tutor. Near Sheffield, is the Rotherham Independent Col- 
lege. Rev. C. Perrot, Rev. Thos. Smith, tutors. Of the Airdale Independent College, 
Rev. W. Vint is tutor. Of the Baptist College, Bftidford, Rev. W. Steadman, D. D. 
and B. Goodwin, are tutors. 

WALES. 

North Wales Independent Academy, Newtown, Rev. Messrs. Davies and Bowen, tutors. 
Congregational Academy, at Newaddluyd, Rev. Thos. Phillips, tutor. Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Carmarthen, Rev. David Peter, and D* L. Jones, tutors. Welch Baptist Academy, 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, tutor* 

SCOTLAND. 

UiriTlBRBiTT or Aberdeen. This University consists of two Colleges, ** King's and 
Marischal's," which, though quite distinct, form one University. There are about 150 
students in each of the Colleges. 

St. Aif DREWS. The town, St Andrews, is 89 miles from Edinburgh, on tiie Firth of 
Tay. It contains 3,000 inhabitants. The University was founded in 1412. The number 
of students at both the Colleges, has never been kmown to exceed 800. It does not now 
amount to 200. 

Glasgow. The population of Glasgow, in 1821, was 147,043. The University of 
Glasgow was founded by William TumbuU, Bishop of Glasgow, A. D. 1450. The col- 
lege buildings, and the houses for the accommodation of the professors, are very exten- 
sive, having a front of 305 feet to the high street, and 282 feet from east io west. About 
1,400 students are now connected with the University. The establishment at present, 
consists of a Lord Chancellor, Lord Rector, Dean of the Faculty, principal, and 17 pro- 
fessors. The students are arranged into classes, according to the studies which they pur- 
sue, as the philosophy class, locic class, &c. Dr. Wuliam Hunter, of London, be- 
queathed to the University his wnole Museum, one of the most valuable collections in 
Europe, of natund history, paintings, medals, anatomical preparations, books, &g. All 
the Scottish Universities are equally <n)en to students of all denominations. The number 
of students in theology, is 200, under tne care of the Rev. Dr. M'Gill. A more thorough 
course of theological education is pursued, than at any other place in Great Britain. 

EniifBtrRGH. This University was founded in the year 1682, when there was only 
one professor. All the different branches of literature, science and philosophy, are noW 
taught in this seminary. The total number of students, is about 2,000. The Ubrary con- 
sists of more than 50,000 volumes. The medical school has long been one of the most 
celebrated in the world. 

The high school, the principal grammar school of the city, was established in 1578. 
There are, besides, the faculty of advocates, and the royal Colleges of physicians and 
surgeons. The Sessional School, at Edinburgh, under the care of Messrs. Wood and 
PilKins, has deservedly attracted much attention. The system is a well digested com- 
bination of a few good principles. The fundamental principle is, <* that chiMren when 
taught anything, should be taught at die same time to understand what they are about ; 
in other words, to arm them with two powers, the mechanical and the intellectual one.** 
The second principle is, " that corporal punishment should seldom, or never be resorted 
to." The third, " that every pupil in school shall, at all times, have something use- 
ful to do, and a motive for doing it.'' 

The congregational dissenters have academical institutions for instruction in theology, 
at Glasgow, under the tuition of the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. and the Rev. G. 
Ewing. The pupils also attend the University. Several other bodies of seceders have 
professors of theology for their students. 

IRELAND. 

BtT^LiN. The University of Dublin consists of one great College — ** Trinity College," 
which is incorporated under the government of a Provost, seven senior and fifleen junior 
fellows ; the plan of education is very different (torn the one pursued in England. Ma- 
triculation is much more difficult, and according to the ability displayed in an examina- 
tion, every quarter, the student gains what is called his matriculation rank, and which 
nearly consists in giving his name precedence in the quarterly admission roll of the 
University. The most striking peculiarity is, that every student is allowed the privilege 
of choosing his own tuto^. Fitteen junior fellows are employed as tutors. Stzars are 
those, who are furnli^ed with gratuitous assistance in part. They are admitted to the 
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privilege by a yeiy rieid examination. There are sixty scholars in Trinity College, who 
nave stood &e test of me most severe classical examination perhaps in the empire. In 
this trial, classics form the whole subject of examination. There are twelve professors 
in Trinity College. The College building is of Portland stone, of the Corinthian order. 
The depth is six hundred feet. 

SPAIN. 

The commencement of the era of learning in Spain, may be dated back to the time of 
Julius Cssar. The distinguished authors who flourished in that country between the 
fourtii and thirteenth centuries, have been numbered at 210. The literature of Spain 
is much indebted to the Jews, 50,000 of whom were sent into that country by Hadrian. 
Schools for Latin and Greek were early established in Spain, and flourished down to the 
Moorish conquest Almost eight centuries of war proved nearly fatal to Spanish litera- 
ture. The revival of learning began about the close of the twelfth century. The 
University of Salamanca was regarded for two centuries as a centre of light and influence 
in sacred and profane literature. Since the seventeenth century, literature has been 
declining. There was a temporary revival under Charles III. At the time of the 
French mvasion in 1808, primary learning could not be said to exist in Spain. After the 
revolution, Cortes established a complete system. In 1820, when the constitution was 
restored, a spirit of activity was communicated to all the departments of education. In 
about twen^ months, three fourUis of the nation were supplied with the necessary 
primary schools for the instruction of children. 

The Universities were re-organioed, and in all of diem were founded Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew professorships. A Centred University was established at Madrid, which 
embraced all the branches of public instruction ; and a Normal or Polytechnic school 
was formed, which would have oeen a noble nursery of teachers. But the whole system 
was entirely overthrown, together with the constitution, by the French troops, under 
the command of the Duke of Angouleme in 1823. Spain is now prostrate. The clergy 
rich, powerful, numerous, bieoted, inflammatory, prevent or obstruct the enlightening 
two thirds of the nation, on which they exert a direct influence, and continually threaten 
the remainder, which alone receives education or instruction, 

FRANCE. 

PoLTTECHiric School of Paris. The object of this school is^, to provide a con- 
tinual supply of men, capable of directing all public undertakings, whether civil or 
military, for the management of which, science is necessary. It was opened in Novem- 
ber, 1794. During me stormy times, which succeeded, it became subject to a great 
variety of changes. It presented, sometimes, the aspect of a military encampment, more 
than fliat of a school. At one time the whole body were expelled. The courage and 
patriotism which was displayed during <*the three days*' in July, 1830, are well 
known. The whole is directed under the authority of the Minister of War, by a 
governor, and sub-governor. It is the most celebrated school of instruction for civil 
engineers, which has ever existed. For thirty years past, no country has made equal 
progress with the French, in the practical arts, and this has been owing very much to 
the influence of the Polytechnic school. 

The whole system of schools and Colleges in France, for classical and professional 
learning is called the University. This system includes, 1. The faculties of theology, 
law, medicine, science, and letters, which exist, either together, as at Paris, or separately, 
in some one or more of the larger towns. 2. Certain extraordinary institutions, as the 
College of France at Paris, where twenty-one courses of gratuitous lectures are given. 
3. Colleges, 4. Boarding schools, and classical schools, csuled institutions and pensions. 
5. Primary schools. ThS system is placed under the direction of the ministers of the 
interior, and a council of nine, called the *< royal council of public instruction/' Under 
this council is a body called the « inspectors general of study." The acting head of the 
collegiate systeip, is called the Grand Master. The Colleges of France, are divided into 
the royal and common Colleges, the last of which are of a lower grade than the ^rst. 
The royal Colleges of Paris, are five in number. The students in these Colleges arc 
divided into internes and extemes. Tlie former board and study in the college. The 
latter are placed in boarding schools, so as simply to recite in the Colleges. The number 
of scholars, in the Colleges of Paris, during 1827, was about 5,000. Of these a con> 
siderable number came from the country. The classes are nine in number. Hie 
lowest may be entered with no classical knowledge, and without examination. The age 
is about ten. Each class is formed into two divisions, and is placed under two professors. 
The periods of recitation are at 8 A. M. and 2 P. M. The punishments for neg- 
lecting duty, are to write a lesson ten or twelve times over, to write eight hundred 
verses of Virgil, and the like, to be kept in durance several hours, &c. The professors 
in Paris have a salary of 3,000 francs and upwards, They have also a ^uctaatmg salary 
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dependine on the number of scholars. ' The price of an education in the College of 
Henry 4ui, is 126 francs per annum. Those students who are lodged and boarded in 
Colleges, are kept very strictly. They are sometimes sent away for reading infidel 
books, which is made a crime of the first order. The only marked peculiarity of the 
French system as practised in the Colleges of Paris, is the union of the school and C<^ 
lege system. 

SWITZERLAND. 

College of Gen eta. This institution has undergone no material alteration, since 
the time of Calvin, under whose superintendence it was entirely remodelled. Its leading 
feature is that it embraces education, from the eariiest childhood, to the time when the 
student completes his theological or legal education. It is open to all and entirely gra- 
tuitous. The institution is mvided into two departments. The lower, designated by the 
name of College, consists of nine classes. Reading, writing, and spelli^, are taught 
in the three lowest The six others are exclusively devoted to the study of Latin and 
Greek. The upper department, called the academy, is subdivided into two sections. 
The one which receives its students 6rom the lower department correspcmds to our 
American Colleges. The students remain in it four years. The upper section em- 
braces the faculties of divinity and law. The course for each, being four years. 
Geneva, being the only considerable seat of learning where the Protestant religion is 
professed, and the French language spoken, attracts many students from France, and 
not a few from England and Germany. The principal merit of the institution, consists 
in the excellent choice of professors, which has almost uniformly taken place. They 
are appointed nominally by government, but in fact by public opinion. The compen- 
sation never exceeds ^500, but the consideration attached to the place renders it an 
object of high importance. 

School at Hofwtl. Fellenberg, the celebrated founder of the institution at 
Hofwyl, was bom in the canton of l^me, in 1771. His mother, a grand-daughter of 
the celebrated admiral Tan Tromp, was a woman of enlarged benevolence, and of 
sincere piety. She seized every occcasion to urge upon him the duty of relieving 
the unfortunate, and called upon him to unite with her to ask the divine aid in ex- 
ecuting the resolutions which he formed on this subject at an early age. The ardent 
feelings which she manifesed in his presence in favor of the Americans, during their 
struggle for independence, excited in him a peculiar interest in our country. The effects 
of a pious education were strikingly visible in his preservation from that spirit of infidelity, 
which at the close of the last century spread like a flood over the face of Europe. His 
own faith in revelation never wavered. In order to improve his health he gave up the 
delicacies of his father's table for very simple fare, and employed that in doing good, 
which others wasted in luxury. He completed his studies in the university of Tubingen. 
In 1798, he joined his countrymen in opposing the French invasion. In consequence he 
was proscribed, a price was set on his head, and he was compelled to flee from Germany. 
Having come to the possession of an ample fortune, he resolved to form on his own 
estate, and on an independent basis, a model institution, in which it should be proved 
what education could accomplish for the benefit of humanity. His wif^, and six of his 
children, became devoted coadjutors in his benevolent plans. His great object was to 
elevate sdl classes of society, by fitting them better for their respective stations. He be- 
lieved it to be important to collect in one institution the rich and the poor. He purchased 
the estate at Hofwyl, a retired village six miles from Berne, and proceeded to make agri- 
culture the basis oi hb institution. He regarded it as best of all adapted to invigorate the 
body, and that, by elevating it upon scientific principles, and by leading directly to the 
First Great Cause, it would become a pursuit peculiarly fitted to purify and elevate the 
mind. By a system of four years' experiments, his lands were made to yield fourfold 
their former produce, with an unintermitted succession of crops. His estate now com- 
prises 600 acres. But he made it an object to improve agriculture only that he might 
improve man. In 1807, the first building for the scientific institution was raised, and the 
number of professors gradually increased to 20. 

Hofwyl now comprises, 1. the experimental and model farm, some portions in the 
highest state of cultivation, and others in the process of gradual improvement, which sup- 
plies the wants of its population, amounting to about three hundred persons ; 2. work- 
shops for the fabrication and improvement of agricultural implements, scientific apparatus, 
and clothing for the establbhment ; 3. a hthographic press, at which music aiui other 
things useful to the institution are printed ; 4. a scientific institution for the education of 
the higher classes ; 5. a practical institution for those who are destined to a life of 
business, or whose circumstances are limited ; 6. an agricultural institution, for the edu- 
cation of the laboring classes, with two distinct buildii^gs for boys and girls ; 7. a normal 
school or seminary for teachers, which forms a part of this institution. In September, 
1829, there were 100 pupils In the scientific and practical institutions, and 117 in the 
jigricultural, under the care of 40 instructors. A number of princes, and sons of nobler 
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QVARTEBLT LIST OF ORDINATIONS. 



[MaV, 



men, hate been educated at Hofwy). Its 
great aim is to produce men and not mere 
scholars. Its leading principle is to unite 
physical, moral and intellectual education, 
and to form all the faculties into one harmo> 
nious system, corresponding to the capacities 
and destinies of each individual. Great care 
is taken to provide for the health and invito- 
tk^n of the body. The utmost watchral- 
liess is used in moral and religious education. 
The atimulua (ff rewards and ptmiahments 
U never employed. The principle of emu- 
lation is not wanted. The most mild and 
paternal system of government has been 
sufficient to reclaim numerous outcasts. 
Only two expulsions were (bund to be ne- 
tessary in 14 years. Fellenberg has proved 
^at the poor may receive a good practical 
education without interfering with the usual 
houiv of labor.* 

GERMANY. 

The following facts, ti^en mostly from 
an able, and interesting editorial article in 
the two first numbers of the Andover Bibli- 
cal Repository, will present a full view of 
University education. All the Universities 
mentioned are in a greater or less degree 
on the German plan — though the fii^t six 
are in Prussia; B&le is in ST;<ritzerIand ; 
Strasburg is in France; Ck>penhagen is in 
Denmark; Dorpat is in Russia; and the last 
four in Austria. 



Berlin, 

Bonn, 

Breslaa, 

KOnigsberg, 

Halle, 

Greiftwalde, 

Erlangen, 

Freiburg, 

Giessen, 

Gouinffen, 

Heidelbei^, 

Jena, 

Kiel, 

Leipsic, 

Marburg, 

Munich, 

Rostock, 

Tubingen, 

Wurzbuig, 

Bale, 

Strasburg, 

Dorpat, 

Copenhagen, 

Vienna, 

Prague, 

Innspruck, 

Pesth, 



0festab, 


StudtiUg, 


1810 


1,800 


1818 


1,000 


1702 


1,200 


1544 


441 


1694 


1,330 


1466 


160 


1745 


431 


1467 


600 


1607 


500 


1734 


1,300 


1386 


602 


1558 


5 to 600 


1665 


333 


1409 


1,400 


1527 


351 


1826 


1,864 


1419 


150 


1477 


876 


1403 


676 


1469 


100- 


1621 






400 


1475 


6to700 


1366 


616 


134« 




1672 




1780 


1,710 



VoU.inlib. 

180,000 
66,000 

60,000 

40,000 

60,000 

100,000 

30,000 
230,000 

45,000 
100,000 

60,000 
100,000 
400.000 

80,000 
130.000 
100,000 

36,000 

40,000 

80,000 

80,000 

100,000 



more than 1,000 professors and instmcters. 
On the other hand, in a portion of the Austri- 
an dominions, containing a population of 
18,000,000, there are four Universities, and 
about 8,600 students. If we inquire into the 
causes of this success in the Qerman Pro^* 
testant Universities — for only three out of 
the 19, Freiburg, Munich, and WOrzburg, 
are Catholic, and these are now conformed 
to the Protestant model, we ^ail find th«m 
wi^ut difficulty. The first reason, and a 
very obvious one, is the small ttumbef of 
Universities in eomparison with the whole 
population; there being only nineteen for 
80,000,000. The fewer Universities the 
greater the concourse at eath of them. A 
second reason Is the fact that in Germany 
the intellectual energies have no outlet in 
the ordinary channels of an active practicsl 
life. In the whole of (Germany there ex- 
ists no opportuni^ fof addressing a public 
assembly, except m>m the pulpit The pro- 
ceedings of all the courts of justice ate pri- 
vate, and conducted mostly in private. Men 
of aspiring minds are driven to the culti- 
vation of literature and science. A tiiird 
reason arises fit)m the nature of the govern- 
ments, and the relation which the Universi- 
ties sustain to them. The German govern- 
ments are despotic. Every place of honor 
or profit is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the government The Universities were 
establi^ed and are supported by the govern- 
ment. No one can ask for an office in the 
courts, in the church, or as a physician, un- 
less he has been at a University. This is a 
sine qua non. This is the great secret why 
the Universities are crowded, and why Hm 
great body of the students study with a dili- 

fence and perseverance, which are un- 
nown in other countries. 

RUSSU. 

The University of Petersburg, which in 
1826 had only 30 pupils, reckoned 177 in 
the year 1829. The number in the 8 gov- 
ernments connected with the university 
district of Petersburg, was 10,200. In Jan- 
uary, 1830, the University of Moscow cele- 
brated its 76th anniversary. The number 
of pupils was about 700 ; in the district, 
16,601. The number of pupils was 1,300 
more ^an in 1828. The number of in- 
structers was about 1 for every 18 scholars. 



*rika* 
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From the preceding statements it appears, 
that in the 19 Universities of Germany 
proper, there are on an average constantly 
more than 15,000 students, in a population of 
about 30,000,000. These are taught by 

* See a sketch of the life of Fellenberg, in the 
fifth volomo of the American Encyclopeedia — a woric 
to which we are greatly indebted. 8ee also Mtetchee 
«r Baiw$\^ in the Aneraeaa Annals oCEdiwatiOD. 



of 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATTONa 



LEMUEL PORTER, ord. pastor, Baptist, Sidney, 

Maine, Dec. 16, 1830. 
PHILIP CHAMBERLAIN, ord. enrang. Hebron. Me. 

Jan. 11, 1831. 
THOMAS RIG6S, inst pastor, Cong. Gray, Me. 

Jan. 96. 

fiERVET FITTZ, inst. pastor, Bap. HkUowell, He; 

Feb.l6L 
EPHRAIM a EMERY, srd. sraof. Isleboroogh, 

Ble. March 10. 
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ERDTX TENNEY, ord. putor, Conf . Lyme, New 

Hnmpahire, Jan. 5, 1831. 
ISAAC KNIGHT, ord. pastor, Coor. West Cheater, 

N. H. Jan. 6. 
SAMUEL H. MERRILL, ord. paitor, Cong . Bar- 

zinjtoo, N. H. Feb. 93. 
DAVID PERRY, ioai. paitor, Coof. HoIHi, N. H. 

Feb. 23. 
BENJA»UN ROPES, ord. evapg. Bap. HaverbiU, 

N. H. Marcb 3. 
ENOMDH T. WINTER, ord. paitor, Bap. Bradford, 

N. H. March 10. 
SAMUEL H. TOUIAN, inat pastor, Copf. Merri- 

mack, N. H. 

CHARLES RAND, ord. paator, Bap. Arlington, Ver- 
mont, Nov. 9, 1830. 

JEREMIAH HALL, ord. paitor, Bap. Weatford, Vt. 
Feb. 3, 1831. 

K)EL K. GREEN, ord. paator, Bap. Fituford, Vt 
Feb. 8. 

DANA LAMB, ord. paitor, Cong. Bridport, VU 
Feb. 16. 

ALBERT STONE, ord. paator, Bap. Watenrille, Vt. 
Feb. 17. 

ELI W. TAYLOR, ord. evang. Cong. Rutland, Vt. 
Feb. S3. 

JAMES SUNDERLAND, ord. evang. Cong. West 

Harwich, Mauachuietta, Dec 22, 1830. 
ELI MOODY, init. paitor, Cong. Granbj, Man. 

Dec 29 
PARDON O. BEABURY, ord. paitor, Bap. New 

Bedford, Mail. Dec 29. 
BENJAMIN HALE, ord. prieat, Epii. Newboryport, 

Mail. Jan. 6, 1831. 
ELBRIDGE O. HOWE, init paator, Cong. Sooth- 

wick, Man. Jan. SS. 
ANDREW M. SMITH, ord. paitor, Bap. Weatfield, 

Mail. Jan. 98. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, ord. putor, Coog. Brighton, 

Man. Feb. Ql 
WILLIAM HAGUE, init pastor, Baptist, Boston, 

Man. Feb. 3. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, ord. paitor. North Marih- 

field, Maaa. Feb. 9. 
SAMUEL M. E. KITTLE, ord. paitor, Cong. Town- 
send, Mail. Feb. 18. 
BAMUEL H. PECKHAM, init paitor, Cong. North 

Haverhill, Mais. Feb. 23. 
JOHN BROWN, D. D., inst paator, Cong. Hadlej, 

Mass. March 2. 
MOBES SAWYER, inst. pastor, Cong. Gloncester, 

Mass. Blaroh 2. 
EDMUND N. HARRIS, ord. pastor. Bap. Barnstable, 

Mass. March 2. 
DYER BALL, ord. evang. C<mg. Sbatesbury, Mass. 

March 9. 
DAVID KIMBALL, inst pastor, Cong. PlainfieM, 

Mass.^ March 12. 
AS AH EL COBB, inst. pastor, Cong. &ndwieh, Mass. 

March 31. 
JOSEPH A. WARNE, inst paitor. Bap. Brookline, 

Man. April 14. 

. ADLAM, inst pastor. Bap. Gloacester, Maas. 

JOHN WILDER, ord. evang. Bap. Becket, Mass. 

JOHN MORGAN, ord. deacon, ^pis. Hartford, Con- 
necticut, Oct 8, 1830. 

AliBERT COLE, ord. evang. Kjllinsly, Ct Dec 1. 

GEORGE JONES, ord. de«con, Epia. Hartford, Ct 
Jan. 16, 1831. 

I^EVI H. CORSON, ord. deacop, ^pii. Hartford, Ct. 
Jan. 16. 

JOEL R. ARNOLD, ord. pastor, Qong. Watarbarj, 
Ot Jan. 96. 

VERNON D. TAYLOR, inst pastor, Cong. Litch- 
field, Ct Jan. 96. 

BETH SACKETT, ord. evipg. Cong. Litchfield, Ct 
Jan. 36. 

OILBS PEASE, ord. evang. Cong. Somers, Conn. 
March S3. 

ROMULUS BARNES, ord. evang. Cong. Gailford, 
Ct March 22. 

ALBERT HALE, ord. evang. Cong. Gailford, Ct 
March 22. 



WILLIAM KIRBY, ord. evang. Gong. Guilford, Ct, 

March 22. 
WATERS WARREN, ord. evang. Coog. Guilford, 

Ct March 2-i. 
ALVA GREGORY, ord. evang. Ba^ Weston, Ct 

Apiil 13. 

JOHN O. TARB^LL, ioi^ pastor, Ref. Dutch, San4 

Beach, Cayuira Co., New York. Dec 39, 1830. 
MARTIN L. TULLER, ord. pastor, Bap. Crown 

Point, N. Y. Jan. 17, 181)1. 
ERASMUS D. McMASTERS, inst pMtor, Free. 

Ballston, N. Y. Feb. 23. 
ISAAC CRABB, inst paitor. Pros. Groveland, N. Y. 

March 10. 
NORMAN FOX, ord. evang. Bap. Chester, N. Y. 

March 17. 
GEORGE FOOT, inst pastor, Cong. Whitesborougb, 

N. Y. March 23. 
ALFRED GATES, ord. evang. Bap. Hamilton, N.Y. 
CONANT SAWYER, init pastor. Bap. Jay, N. Y. 

AMOS CLKAVER. ord. deacon, Epis. Frederic!^ 

burg, Virginia, Nov. 28, 1830. 
JOHN a S A UN DBRS, ord. de9C9n, Epis. RieboioBd, 

Va. Feb. 6, 183L 

PAUL TR A PI ER, ord. pH6it,Epii. Charleiton, South 
Carolina, Dec 19, 183a 

DAVID M*ELHERAN. ord. prieit, Epii. Charles- 
ton, S. C. Feb. 34, 183L 

JOSIAH a LAW, ord. paitor. Bap. Sunbury, Geor- 
gia, Oct 16, 1830. 

JOHN R. HUTCHINSON, ord. pastor, Prea. Btto^ 
Rouge, Louiiiana, Jan. 16, 1831. 

THOMAS W. MERRILL, ord. evang. Bap. Detroit, 
Michigan, Feb. 3, 1831. 

W. L. BRECKENRIDGE. imt paitor, Pres. Maya- 
viile, Kentucky, Jan. 14, 1831. 

JOHN J. SHIPHERD, inst pastor, Pres. Elyria, 
Ohio, Feb. 3, 183). 

Whole number in the above Iwt, 69. 



Ordination* 
Installations 



S3 



OFFICES. 

Pastors 43 

Pvaogelists ... 19 

Deacons 5 

Priests ..... 3 
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DENOMINATION& 

Congregational . . 29 

Presbyterian ... 5 

Baptist 33 

Episcopal .... 8 

Ref. Dutch .... 1 

Not designated . • 4 

STATEa 

Maine 5 

New Hampshire . . 7 

Vermont .... 6 



SUMMARY. 

47 Massachusetts 
Connecticut . 
New York . . 
Virginia . . 
South Carolina 
Georgia . . . 
Louisiana . . 
Michigan . . 
Kentucky . . 
Ohio .... 



DATES. 

1830. October . 
November 
December 

1831. January 
February 
March 
April 
Not designated 



90 
14 
8 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



9 
9 

7 

15 

18 

18 

9 

5 



QUARTERLY 

OF 



LIST 



tf Ctergprnn and StudenU in Theology, and JTtf- 

siouaries. 



JOHN SMITH, D. D. et 65, Cong. Bangor, Maine, 

Prof, of Theol. April 17, 183L 
THOMAS LANCASTER, et 69, Scarborough, Me. 



NICHOLAS FOLSOM, st 83,* Meredith, New 

Hampshire. 
ELI AS FISHER, ct. 82, Cong. Lempiter, N. H. 

ilASONGROSVENOR, oid. evang. Coog. Guilford, I WILU AM M^CULLER, 9t, 71, Ira, Vermoot 



G. ERSmNE, Pros. Caldwell, Vt 
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JOHN REED, D. D. ct. 80, West Bridgewater, 

Masfachuietts. 
JOHN FLAG(J, Uni. Roxbary, Mali. 
EBENEZEK VVITHINGTON, ipU 62, Bortoo, Mi. 
TUO:^l A8 PAUL, BU 55, Bap. Boston, Mi. African. 

April 13, 1»3L 

DANIEL CROCKER, ct. 71, New FairfiaM, Coo- 
ueciicuU 

ANSON KIN NT, ct. 41, Meth. Livonia, New York. 

Dec. 3), 1830. 
CHESTER UlNMAN,et. 32, Johnstown, Mont Ca 

N. Y. Dec. 30. 
EPHRAIM HALL, mU 32, Meth. Cherry Valley, 

Otsego Co. N.Y. Feb. 2, 1831. 
FREDERICK C. SHAFFER, Lutheran, New York, 

N. Y. March 26. 
WILLIAM W ATKINS, Bap. Hannibal, N. Y. 

March 30. 
HARVKY FISK, ast. 32, Presb. New York, N.Y. 

S. S. Agent. 
HENRY CLARKE, nU 74, Bap. Brookfield, N. Y. 

JOSEPH CONE, et. 38, of Philadelphia, died at 

sea, Pennsylvania. Jan. 4, 1831. 
THOMAS BROWN, «t. 52, Bap. Great Valley, Pa. 

Jan. 17. 
RICHARD ALLEN, mL 71, Bleth. PhiUdelphia, Pa. 

African. March 26. 
ROBERT BLACKWELL, D. D. Philadelphia, Pa. 

YELVERTON T. PEYTON, »t. 33, Meth. Balli- 
moie, Maryland. Jan. 15, 1831. 

JOHN F. PETERS, set. 32, Frederickstown, Md. 
Feb. 12. 

JAMES M BRENT, Meth. Hagerstown, Md. Feb- 
ruary 15. 

JAMES U. TELLER, Dutch Ref. Baltimore, Md. 

BALATHIEL TUDOR, set. 42. Meth. Elizabeth- 
town, Virginia. Nov. 26, 1830. 

ROLFE, Charleston, South Carolina. Feb. 

24, 1831. 
ROBERT HALL, ct 29, Charleston, & Carokna. 
March 4. 

ROBERT ALLEN, et 51, Meth. Augusta, Georgia. 

Oct. 25, 1830. 
DANIEL YOUNG, Ger. Ref. Augusta, Geo. ProC 

YorkSem. March 6, 183L 

SAMUEL DOAK, D. D. Pres. Knoxville, Tennessee. 

WILLIAM PETER, Meth. Epis. Bethany, IlUnois. 

EVAN BEARDSLEY, Springfield. State not spe- 
cifbd. 



GENERAL SUMMARY 

Of the ordinations, installations, &«. for the seven 
last quarters, or from August, 1829, to May, 1831, 
inclusive. 



SUMMARY. 



AGES. 

From ^ to 30 
30 40 
40 50 
50 60 
60 70 
70 80 
80 90 

Not specified . 



1 

7 
1 
3 
2 
4 
4 
12 



Total 34 

Sum of all the ages { jggg 

specified ( 

Average age . . 57| 



DENOMINATIONa 
Congregational . . 2 
Presbyterian ... 3 

Baptist 4 

- 8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
13 



STATEa 

Maine S 

New Hampshire . . 2 

Vermont .... 2 

Massachusetts . . 4 

Connecticut ... 1 

New York .... 7 

Pennsylvania ... 3 

Virginia .... 1 

Maryland .... 4 

South Carolina . . 2 

Georgia 2 

Tennessee .... 1 

Illinois ..... 1 

At sea 1 

Not specified ... 1 



Methodist 
German Reformed, 
Lutheran . . . 
Dutch Reformed, 
Unitarian, . . . 
Not specified . . 



DATES. 
183a November 

December 
1831. January . 

February 

March . 

April . 



Ordinations . . . 381 
Installations . . .171 
Consecrations ... 1 
Institutions ... 8 
Election of Bishops 2 
Not designated . . 1 
OFFICES. 

Pastors 337 

Evangelists . . • 1^ 

Priesu 38 

Deacons 30 

Rectors 3 

Missionaries ... 10 

Bishops 3 

Not designated . . 5 
DENOMINATIONS. 



Congregational . 
Presbyterian . . 
Baptist .... 
Episcopal . . . 
Unitarian . . . 
Roman Catholic . 
Dutch Reformed . 
Not specified . • 
STATES. 
Maine .... 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont . . . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . . 
Connecticut . . 
New York . . • 
Now Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Delaware . . . 
Maryland . . . 
Dist. of Columbia 
Virginia . . . 



191 
163 
73 
68 
12 
5 
26 
29 

30 

38 

31 

183 

8 

72 

149 

15 

34 

1 

1 

1 

19 



North Carolina . 
8<Mith Carolina . 
Georgia .... 
Alabama ... 
Mississippi . • . 
Kentucky . i . 

Ohio 

Indiana .... 
Illinois .... 
Michi|^n Ter. . 
Louisiana ... 
Not specified . . 
DATES. 
1889. May . . . 

June . . . 

July . . . 

August . . 

September . 

October . . 

November . 

December . 

1830. January 
February . 
March . • 
April . . . 
May ... 
June . . . 
July . . . 
August . . 
September . 
October . . 
November . 
December . 

1831. January . . 
February • 
March . . 
April . . . 
Not specified 



3 
6 
3 

4 
1 
3 
80 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

3 
6 
31 
33 
47 
18 
21 
31 
84 
31 
14 
27 
81 
45 
17 
16 
34 
37 
83 
18 
15 
18 
18 
3 
30 



Not specified . 18 



GENERAL SUMMARY 

Of the deaths of Clergymen for the same period. 



AGE& 

From SO to 30 . 



30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 



13 
19 

7 
13 
30 
17 
83 

1 
61 



40 

50 . 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 

100. 
Not specified . 
Sum of all the ages ) ^Qg^ 

specified \ 

Average age ... 58 

DENOMINATIONa 

Congregational . . 19 

Presbyterian ... 16 

Baptist . 1 ... 28 

Methodist .... 43 

Episcopalian . ... 14 

Dutch Reformed . . 4 

Unitarian .... 1 

(German Reformed . 3 

Lutheran .^ .' . .. 1 

Roman CatMfic . . 3 

Friends ..... 1 

Not specified ... S3 

Students in theology 5 

STATES. 

Maine 7 

New Hampshire . . 10 

Vermont 5 

Massachusetts . . 14 

Rhode Island ... 1 

Connecticut ... 19 

New York .... 35 

Pennsylvania . « . 14 

Delaware .... 1 

Maryland .... 10 

Diau of Columbia ^ 3 



Virginia . . 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia . . 
Alabama . 
Tennessee . 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana . 
Kentucky . 
Ohio . . . 
Illinois . • 
Missouri 
Florida . . 
Not specified 
At sea . . 

DATESL 

1829. May . 
July . 
August . 
September 
October 
Novembe: 
December 

1830. January 
February 
March . 
April 
May . • 
June . . 
July . . 
August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

1831. January 
February 
March 
April . . 
Notapeeited 



14 
9 

11 
6 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
6 
I 

1 

S 
8 

S3 

10 
1 
8 
7 
6 

10 
8 
4 
6 
7 
9 
5 
7 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
8 

43 
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OBLIGATION OF PIOUS YOUNG MEN TO DE- 
VOTE THBBfSELVES TO THE CHEISTIAN 
MINI8TBV. 

A GOMMUHicATXOir from an intelligent 
mitfllonary among the heathen, ii always 
entitled to an attentive perusal. The fol- 
lowing letter of Dr. Scudder, addressed to 
the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, from which extracts are given 
below, deserves to be read and pon- 
dered by every one who is praying and 
laboring for the salvation of a worid lying 
in wickedness ; — ^but by none more seri- 
ously, than by those pious young men whom 
Jesus Christ is raising up, in this day of 
revivals, from the schools and colleges of 
^e country, and calling to his service. Let 
all such young men read this communica- 
tion, and go into their closets and ask, 
fjord^ Hshat wUt thou hane me to do 7 
Let ministers and public agents read it, and 
inquire whether they cannot take, imme- 
diately, some suitable measures, to direct 
the minds of pious and talented young men 
to their duty on this subject ? The period 
is auspicious. A little exertion on the part 
of all the friends of Christ, at this time, will 
greatly increase the number of candidates 
for the ministry; and, no fear need be 
entertained that fimda wUl be wanting to 
aseiat the indigent in obtaining an educa- 
tion. The public have fbojnoumced 
ON THIS FOJirr. 

^eilghnrv Bills^ Cantintut of \ 
Indian June^ 1830. | 

Mt Dxaa Sir, — It little devolves upon 
us, shortsighted mortal, always to be pry- 
ins into the reasons of the conduct of Jeho- 
vah. As his dealings, however, are some- 
times of such a nature, as to call upon us to 

VOL. III. 41 



institute hiquiries into their cause, I have 
thought it not tmbecomiog to ask myself. 
What is the reason of Gof s distinguishing 
our country, above every country in the 
world, in respect to the extent to which he 
has, of late, blessed it with revivals of reli- 
gion ? Several answers to this inquiry have 
oeen suggested to my mind. Among oth- 
ers, one which holds a prominent place is, 
that America may take a more distinguished 
part in the conversion of the worid, than 
any other nation, by sending heralds to 
preach the everlasting gospel. ^ ^ « ^ 

The responsibility of your Society, it ap- 
pears to me, is peculiairiy great; as great 
perhaps as that of any Society under heaven. 
The very name you have taken, **The 
jimeriean Education Society,'* implies such 
responsibility. You have published to the 
worid, that it is your grand design to pro- 
vide spiritual laborers to supply the " entire 
want8 of our country and tne world,** In 
no country, as in ours, are there so many 
youne men qualified from on high to become 
such laborers. The churches, ror whom you 
act as delegates, point to these her sons, and 
tell you, they are ready to give them up, to 
be enlisted m your service. The great re- 
sponsibility of enlisting them, they have put 
upon you. If you do not do it, it will be in 
a great measure undone. If you do not do 
ii immediately t the time will be gone for- 
ever. You are the persons (as far as human 
means are concerned) upon whom the sal- 
vation or damnation of millions depends. 
Awful responsibility ! Enough, one woukl 
think, to make an angel tremble. 

Feeling, as I believe you do, the solemnity 
of your situation, it is a question, which you 
will be willing to agitate again and again, 
whether an effort greater than any which has 
ever yet been made, or which is likely to be 
called for in future Umes, ought not immedi- 
ately to be made to secure to the church the 
services of the most pious of our young men. 
As this guilty world has been given to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, it is high time that he 
should take possession of his own. As the 
delegates of the churches, you are bound, 
as far as possible, to see that all the territory 
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possessed by his enemies be given up. The 
only way in which you can do it is, to raise 
an army, and march with the captain of sal- 
vation at your head. 

The latest account I have seen, states 
that there are about six hundred young men 
in all our Theological Sfxpinaries. If these 
were dispersed among the destitute places 
of our own country, they would he only one 
eighth part of what are needed. If among 
the heathen and Mohammedans, each one 
would have a charge of ten hundred thou- 
$and aouU, Were the United States now 
in pagan darkness, and these six hundred 
equally divided among them and other na- 
tions without the knowledge of the Saviour, 
the proportion of the former would not be 
one to a State. O ! how does the great ad- 
versary of God and man laugh at us, while 
he peoples his regions with the victims of 
eternal torment. 

A spark of zeal to preach the gospel, may 
now be hid in the breasts of thousands of (Air 
young men, and all it wants, for aught we 
know, is to be kindled into a flame, by some 
agent of the American Education Society, 
sent forth to beat up recruits, for the army 
of the Lord God of Hosts. When a general 
needs the ranks of his army to be filled, he 
sends his agents into every city, and town, 
and village, and his object is accomplished. 
Shall we see the army of the Lord destitute 
of soldiers, and not make use of similar 
exertions, in a cause of infinite importance ?* 
O let not the Saviour say of us, as he said of 
the people in his day ; ** The children of 
this world are wiser in their generation, than 
the children of light." I am acquainted 
with a person, in whose breast a spark of 
zeal to preach the gospel was hid for a long 
time. Before he entered upon his profes- 
sion, and for years afterwards, this spark 
seemed at times, as if it would be blown 
into a flame. A powerful exciting instru- 
ment, however, was necessary. Such an in- 
strument was prepared. One day, while 
detained in his professional duties in a family 
for several hours, he took up a pamphlet he 
found there, entitled " The Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions." Wliile reading it, the 
•park kindled into a flame, and burnt until 
he was constrained to bid adieu forever to 
his native land, in order that he might go 
up in the name of his Saviour, to take pos- 
session of land promised to him, by God the 
Father, and sealed in that ever memorable 
day, when he said. It is finished. 

In order that you may blow the latent 



* It appears to me, that Christiani mast go for- 
ward in evangelizing the world, just as if the whole 
work dependMl upon themselves. They must, how- 
ever, at the same time, remember, and never forget, 
** Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts." God the Holy Ghost alone can 
give the increase, and vanity of vanities be inscribed 
upon the exertions ofevery Societv which detracts a 
hair's breadth from ttie honor of this ever blessed 
agent, in the salvation of men. "I have planted, 
Apolloe watered ; bat God gave the increase.** 



spark which may exist, into a flame, and 
endeavor to excite it in others, it appears to 
me, that in addition to the means now 
used, agents should be employed. Let your 
agents go and represent to pious young 



men,* the eternal torment awaiting hun- 
dreds of thousands in our own land, and 
hundreds of millions in this Eastern world, 
unless rescued by the gospel. Let them 
represent to each young man, the proba- 
bility (I may say the absolute certainty, if 
he be faithful) of his being the instrument 
in rescuing souls from this eternal torment. 
Let them point out to him, that every day, 
while there are so few ministers of the gos- 
pel, fifty or sixty thousand die, who know 
not the Saviour. Let them endeavor to im- 
press upon his mind, that as be has given 
himself to his divine Master, without any 
reserve, and publicly sealed his vows at the 
communion table, he is no longer at his own 
disposal ; but is under the most solemn ob- 
ligations, if his services "be needed, to de- 
vote himself to the ministry of the word. 
When by these and similar arguments, they 
have prepared the way, let them put the 

Question to his conscience. In tvhat way 
you believe you can do the moat good in 
the world, and thus glorify your Samour 7 
I believe this question would make many a 
young man cry out, ** Wo is me, if I preach 
not the gospel." 

While I deprecate the thought of intro- 
ducing any into the ministry, unless they be 
of ** honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom," I must also deprecate the 
thought, that we are quietly to sit down and 
say, if Grod has designed to bring forward 
young men for the ministry, he will do it, 
without any personal exertions on our part 
being necessary. Such conduct I consider 
quite as inconsistent, as that of t farmer 
would be, provided he were to say, God has 
designed to give me my food, therefore I 
will neither plough nor sow. Our divine 
Lord and Master did not act on this prin- 
ciple. Matt. iv. 18^22. Neither did the 
apostles, when they needed officers for the 
church. Acts, vi. 8. The conductors of 
Missionary, Bible and Tract Societies do not 
act on this principle. They feel that when 
they pray " thy kingdom come," it is their 
duty to send then* delegates firom house to 
house, for the purpose of endeavoring to 
excite others, to assist in building up this 
kingdom. Consistency requires, when we 
pray the Lord to provide laborers for the 
harvest, that we seek such laborers. On 



* Could each of these be famished with raeh 
tracU, as The Claims of Six Hundred Millions^ be- 
fore the interview, the object would be materially 
furthered. Should your circanutances be soch, that 
you cannot employ a safficient number of asents to 
visit all these congregations, tracts of this descrip- 
tion wMl be indispensable. They may, with the di- 
vine blessing, to a limited extent do the work of these 
agenU. The reason why I say " to a limited ex- 
tent,*^ you will learn fhmi what li said farther on. 
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this account, I plead that the wants of a 
perishing world, and the obligations of every 
one, to do what he can for it, be personally 
presented before these young men in pri- 
vate, by agents sent from the American Ed- 
ucation Society.* Whether they will enter 
the ministry or not, we, of course, have no 
part in determining. This business they must 
settle, after deep meditation and much prayer, 
between God and their own souls. The 
reason why I lay so much stress upon pri- 
vate personal exertion is, because I am per- 
suaded that unless it be done, the church 
will lose the talents of some of the best of 
her sons. We well know that those who in 
addition to the public duties of the sanctuary, 
labor personally with their flocks from house 
to house, are the ministers, who win by 
faith most souls to Christ. The case in hand 
is precisely similar. Public addresses on the 
subject, or such tracts as The Claims of Six 
Hundred Millions, have the desired effect 
upon some. But powerful as they are, un- 
less followed up by private personal exer- 
tion, in most cases, little or no effect will be 
produced. There are many young men, 
who of all others are most fit to preach the 
gospel, but who like one of the ancient 
servants of God, have formed so low an es- 
timate of themselves, that they never dare 
think of it. When this obtains, we are war- 
ranted in believing, that nothing but private 
personal exertions will induce them to take 
a proper view of the subject. The objec- 
tions they have formed, and which they 
consider valid, can neither be known nor ob- 
viated in any other way. What a blessed 
example has Jehovah Jesus given us, of such 
a procedure. How did he condescend, as it 
were, face to face, to reason with Moses, and 
remove one objection after another, in order 
to induce him to enter upon the work, for 
which he was designed. Exodus, chapters 
iii. and iv. A less powerful effort, humanly 
speaking, would have had no effect. 

I have said perhaps as much as I ought 
to say, on the subject of your employmg 
agents ; but I scarcely know where to stop. 
In my going out, and in my coming in, in 
my lying down, and in my rising up, 1 hear 
the cries of millions around me, begging for 
help. Their lamentable cries, at times, drive 
sleep from my eyes, and slumber from my 
eyelids. I have seen them, as it were, 
stretching out their hands to yout and heard 
them crying out. Hasten, while the day 
lasts, to send us that gospel, by which we 
and our houses may be saved. I have lis- 
tened with intense anxiety to hear what an- 
swer you would give. I have heard it. It 
was a heart-rending, an appalling answer. 

* Should it be said, that thii plan of procedure 
will have undue influence upon their roindt, I do not 
feel the force of the charge. Tboie who bring it, I 
presume, will not object to public addressei, or 
trmcti which urse the consideration of this subject. 
On what ground they can object to one, and not the 
other, I am at a loss to eomiwebend. 



It was an answer which made hundreds of 
millions weep and cry out, Lost, lost, lost 
forever ; for you told them, " Advancing 
with our present step, we can never over- 
take the wants of our own country, much 
less of the world. when will the groans 
and dying agonies of a famishing world, that 
has long cried in vain for the bread and wa- 
ter of life, be heard, and the church of God 
be roused to action.*' Were my soul about to 
burst its corporeal system, and take its flight 
to eternity, 1 would, with my dying breath, 
urge upon you the solemn and momentous 
consideration of the subject of this letter. 
If the measure be adopted, you will have 
the consolation in the last great day, when 
millions will be found on the left hand of the 
Judge, that none of them can accuse you for 
having neglected to do what you could, to 
deliver them from going down to the pit. 

It may be said, that though the plan I 
have recommended appears feasible, it can- 
not be accomplished for want of pecuniary 
means. It is true, there are lions in the 
way, whenever we attempt to do good. 
But we should remember that the ** Lion of 
the tribe of Judah" is there also. The 
walls of Jericho were in the way, when the 
children of Israel would go up and conquer 
Canaan. And though they stood strong 
enough to defy an army of Canaanites, they 
were shaken to the foundation, and crumbled 
and fell by the mere blast of a ram's horn, 
and the shouts of the army of Jehovah. 
Eliot, equipped with an armor upon which 
was written, " Prayers and pains, with faith 
in Christ Jesus, will do anything," went 
forth alone against a host of Indians, and 
laid them prostrate at the foot of the cross. 
It appears that the American Education So- 
ciety has adopted the motto of this " Apos- 
tle to the Indians ;*' for they have declared 
(in reference to the " entire wants of our 
country and the world") their intention to 
extend their aid to young men of proper 
qualifications, " even though they should be 
multiplied by hundreds in a year." A noble 
resolution, worthy of an institution which I 
believe has the patronage of heaven. If 
your agents succeed in enlisting young men 
for the services of the sanctuary, let us not 
doubt, but trust that God will put it into the 
hearts of his people, to provide means for 
them to prepare for their work. Many, we 
may hope, will be found, whose parents are 
able to defray the whole expenses of their 
education. Where this is not practicable, 
your agents should not consider their work 
done, until by prayers and pains, with faith 
in Christ Jesus, they do their utmost to 
have provision made for them, in the places 
to which they belong. Where parents can 
do but little, their relatives in a body may 
be persuaded to help you with funds to sup- 
port them. If cases occur where no such 
help can be afforded, should your agents 
present these young men before their re- 
spective congregations, it will be no easy 
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nittter fiir thofe who lore the Lord Jetot to 
•ay. We wUI not help them. Such a saying, 
they would be very UDwiUing to have re- 
corded for ezamioaUoD at the final day. 

May He, in whoae haodi are the h^rts of 
all men, diapoee thoae, who are ooncemed 
in aupplying a perishing world with the 
knowledge of the only Saviour, so to act in 
this matter, that, when they have arrived at 
the borders of eternity, instead of being tor- 
mented with the heart-rending reflection, 
that they have neglected their duty, each of 
them may be enabled to say, *< O Father, 1 
have glorified thee on earth, I have finished 
the work thou hast given me to do." 
With sincere regard, 

J. SCUODER. 

P. S. Toumay think, from my having 
said so little on the duty of your agents ex- 
ercising ** Caution in selecting candidates 
for patronage,** that I am not sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject. For my views on this point, permit 
me to refer you to the 17th and 19(h pages 
of your Eleventh Report. As far as the 
young men are concerned, your system of 
afibrding aid by loctru will have a powerful 
tendency to make them cautious, how they 
lightly put themselves under your care. 

REPORTS OF AGENTS. 



Rev. Franklik Y. Yau., 

Secretary of WetUm Agency of Am, Ed, Soc, 

To tlM Seoretary of the Am. EdueaUon Sooietj. 

Cfincinnati, March 28th, 1831. 

JUv, and Dear Brother, — In presenting, 
through you, my semi-annual report to the 
Directors of the American Education Soci- 
ety, I need not remind you that, owin^ to 
my absence from the specific work ofmy 
Agency, in the service of the Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, between three and ibur 
months of the last half year, my present de- 
tails cannot now be so full and interesting 
as might otherwise have been expects. I 
trust, however, that the Directors will not 
have occasion to regret having given me 
permission to retire from their service, a few 
months at my own discretion, even thou^ 
less has been thereby done directly for their 
institution, if it shall be seen, as we hope it 
will be, that this short agency has an impor- 
tant influence in raising up a great theologi- 
cal seminary at the centre of this mighty 
West, with an endowment of fifty thousand 
or sixty thousand dollars; — an institution, 
in which our increasing hundreds of young 
men will, we believe, receive an education 
peculiarly fitted to the exigencies of the 
church and of the world. 

The operations of our Western Board of 
Agency, during the last six months, have 
hSetk considerablv extended— embracing 
large sections of Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tiuS[y, never before occupied efficiently for 



the ednettion eaase. This Important work 
has been performed chiefly by your excel- 
lent agents. Rev. Messrs. Clark and Little* 
of whose wisdom, zeal, efficiency and suc- 
cess, it gives us pleasure to speak in ihe 
highest terms, and whose continued labors 
in the service of the Society, are still greatly 
needed at the West By the agency of 
Rev. Mr. Clark, all the churches connected 
with the Athens Presbytery, in this SUte, 
have been visited with very encouraging 
success. Every member of that body, we 
believe, is a cordial friend of the American 
Education SodeW, and every church visit- 
ed has given substantial and encouraging 
evidence of attachment to the principles 
and objects of our institution. A considera- 
ble number of Temporary Scholarships, be- 
side other donations, were secured, die par- 
ticular details of which you have, before 
this, received from Mr. Clark. Several 
other congregations, in this part of the 
State, have been visited by him with similar 
results. Rev. Mr. Little has occupied most 
of the State of Indiana in the immediate 
service of that Branch. Though most of 
these churches are in their infancy, having 
preaching not more than one half or one 
third of the time, and many of them are 
assisted in supporting their ministers by 
missionary societies ; yet it is to be said, for 
their commendation, that they have showed 
themselves exceedingly forward and efficient 
in this work— the depths of their poverty 
often abounding to the riches of their liber- 
ality. Twelve or fifteen temporary schol- 
arships have been secured already, and when 
the whole State shall have been visited, it 
is hoped that provision will be made for the 
support of all its indigent, and promising 
young men. Both these agents have, for 
the last few weeks, been laboring in Ken- 
tucky, by particular request of several of 
the leading ministers of tnat State, and with 
very encouraging success. As to the im- 
portance of permanent agencies generally, 
and especially at the West, we are folly 
satisfied that they are indispensable to tba 
continued success of our benevolent insti- 
tutions ; and are the best possa>le economy, 
both as to pecuniary and moral result. — 
If we would have our work done, we must 
have a man on the ground every year to do 
it. We doubt not but iacts on tins subject 
at the East, correspond with lacts at the 
West. Providence has opened an eflfectoal 
door for our usefulness at the West. The 
great necessity of the American Education 
Society — ^the loud and urgent eaUs for its 
exertions, are here deeply felt, and call 
forth corresponding zeal and eo-operatioBS 
of churches and ministers. Young men, 
and the means of their support, are fiist 
multiplying; and we believe the time has 
fully come, when, to cany on our plan widi 
the effideney and success wfaldi the exi- 
gencies of tne church and of the West de- 
mand, it is neceisary that we shovld have 
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one penDaaent tgent for Inditfia and Illi- 
nois, one for Kentucky, and one for Ten- 
neiaee and Alabama. 

Visit to Beneficiaries, 

I have recently visited most of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Board in Ohio and in Indi- 
ana, and am happy to find them possessing 
such qualifications, and making such pro- 
gress in literary and religious attainments, 
as cannot but be highly satisfactory and en- 
couraging to their patrons. While we are 
especially ^tified to see our young men 
rising both m seneral improvement, and in 
the tone of their piety, we have peculiar 
pleasure in seeing an increasing disposition 
among them to make personal enort for 
(heir support, and to deny themselves many 
little gratifications in order to save expense, 
and draw as little as possible fi'om the funds 
of your Society. 

Distinguished Example of Beneooknee* 

I have many facts to illustrate these re- 
marks, but my limits will not now allow 
their insertion. Since my last semi-annual 
report, as well as on former occasions, ex- 
amples of benevolence have occurred. In 
raising scholarships and in securing dona- 
tions, which greatly encourage us in our 
work. One or two of which I will men- 
tion. In a former letter I mentioned an 
excellent brother, in this State, who gave 
me a donation of sixty dollars for our Soci- 
ety ; and though I was not a little surprised 
and gratified at such a donation from a per- 
son Imng in the most humble circumstances, 
whose whole family (as is often the case 
with the most respectable families in a new 
country) lodged in the same room, yoo will 
believe that my surprise and gratification 
were not a little increased, when, on pajring 
my second visit, some time since, to thn 
beloved fellow laborer, I found Aat his 
heart had so much expanded since our last 
interview, by contemplating the pressing 
claims of our object, that he now wished to 
deposit seven hundred dollars more, in 
addition to his former donation, in the Bank 
of Heaven, for the use of our Institution, 
not doubting but he should receive an hun- 
dred fold in this life, as well as life everiast- 
ing in the world to come. Oh could all the 
affluent members of our churches, who Kve 
in their palaces, and fare sumptuously every 
day, enjoy, with this disciple of tiie wilder- 
ness, the luxury and blessedness of doing 
good, how soon would the Lord's treasury 
overflow, and the world be converted. 

Aflowrishing Female Society, 

I have only room to advert to one odier 
lact, and it is one which may iUostrate tiie 
ability, and is calcnlated to eall forth the 
efforts, of ovr female coadjutors to tiie edu- 
cation cause. I have before mentioned that 
the married ladies of this city had under- 
taken to educate two young men for the 
nOaistry, by t^ fruits of their indostry. 



Though numbers of them had fears, at tfao 
l>eginning, that it might be difficult to re- 
deem their pledge, yet I am now happy to 
be able to say that, such has been their suc- 
cess, and the increase of their zeal, that 
they have concluded to double their efforts^ 
and educate four instead of two young men, 
and have already nearly secured the accom* 
plishment of their praiseworthy object.— 
Should any of the female friends of this 
cause ask our ladies bow they can obtain 
sufficient timejrom necessary avocations 
to do so muthfor one object, (ior we would 
not have them suppose tnat our females are 
foi^^tful of other important institutions,) 
they would reveal the secret, and answer 
their inquiry, by saying, ** It is by gathering 
up the fragments (of time) that nothing be 
lost," and by having ** a mind to the work.'* 
Under the influence of these principles, sev- 
eral ladies pledged themselves, at first, to 
raise five dollars by their needles. Having 
now ** a mind to the work," many frag- 
ments, formeriy lost, are gathered up, and 
their subscriptions are not only doubled, but 
trebled ; and one lady, at least, who appears 
to have drunk deeply into this spirit, has 
been able, though with a dozen in her (ami* 
Iv, to increase her annual subscription to 
fiflv dollars. And when I meet with these 
estimable helpers in the gospel, (as is some- 
times my privilege,) ami hear them talk, 
and see them woric, and witness their zeal» 
I am strongly persuaded that if the sisters 
of all the churches were to adopt these 
powerfully operative principles, the four 
thousand destitute churches of our land 
might speedily be suppHed with pastors, and 
the messeneers of mercy might be sent to 
all the dwellers on the earth. 

Fruits of the American Education Society, 

While on the subject of facts, as illustra- 
tive of these principles, I cannot forbear to 
mention two others— the first showing that 
our Society, in its beneficiaries, is raising 
up the most important and efficient support- 
ers and friends to this institution. In my 
late travels, at the West, I have enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with one of the sons 
of the Education Society. Finding he sus- 
tained so intimate and so endearing a rek- 
tion to our institution, I was anxious to 
learn his history ; which in few words was, 
(so fer as relates particulariy to us,) that he 
was taken from the plough by the Educi^ 
tion Society, and encouraged to aspire to 
the hcriy woii of the ministry. At the com- 
mencement of his education, in order to 
draw as Mttle as possible from the sacred 
funds of the diurch, he once in the severi^ 
of winter, and through deep snows, travelled 
on foot on an agency, through Connecticut, 
Masaadmsetto, Vermont, and New Yoric, a 
journey of nearly a thousand miles, some* 
times fi«m thirty to forty miles in a di^; 
and though often nearly spent with fatigue 
and ezhaustUm« ha coiild always say with 
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the holy apostle, in view of all his toils, 
none of these things move me. He at 
length, by encountering many similar diffi- 
culties, gained the dei»ire of bis heart — be- 
came the pastor of a tieloved flock — was 
blessed with a revival — gave up his endeared 
charge in one of the most delightful towns 
of New England — having his heart strongly 
set on the salvation of the West, he gave 
bis life to the great Valley — he is now 
among the most ardent of the friends of the 
American Education Society — has refunded 
two or three hundred dollars expended for 
bii education — and is now, from small means 
and strict Christian economy, supporting 
two young men who are preparing for the 
ministry ! How many, aided by the Amer- 
ican Education Society, we may confidently 
hope, will go and do likefvise ! 

Importance of Agents, 

The other fact, alluded to, illustrates the 
Important truth, that if we would have the 
education work done, some one must be 
sent to do it. When I first entered upon 
this work, at the West, a year and a half 
since, one Presbytery was found by which, 
with some difficulty, funds were raised to 
educate one or two young men. Every 
minister, though engaged in the education 
cause, bad his appropriate and pressing 
calls among his own people, and the great 
business oi raising up ministers was neg- 
lected. Within Uie bounds of this same 
Presbytery, we now have about thirty schol- 
arships, and about the same number of 
young men looking forward to the ministry. 



Ret. Anssl R. Claril. 

Mr. Clark has been prosecuting his 
Agency in the West, with good success, 
during the last quarter. A Report of his 
labors will be given hereafter. 



Rev. Henrt Little. 
Extract of a letter dated 

Kentucky, March 23, 1831. 

The next day after my Report, Dec. 22, 
I directed my course toward the interior of 
Indiana. The first Sabbath I spent in Ohio, 
the succeeding seven in Pennsylvania ; was 
unwell one Sabbath ; spent another at an 
Independent church near Cincinnati, and the 
three remaining Sabbaths I have preached 
in this State. Of the three last, I will make 
no Report, until I have completed my Agen- 
cy, and returned again to Ohio. 

Although these little churches are in the 
wilderness, and are just struggling into ex- 
istence, they engage in the l^nevolent in- 
stitutions of the age with most gratifving 
liberality. We have only to request uem 
to consider what their own situation was a 



few years ago, commnnicate a few such 
facts as have fallen under their own obser- 
vation, and present some of the motives to 
benevolence, to obtain a good subscription. 
Indeed, Sir, if any man will spread out be- 
fore a company of Christians, the great State 
of Indiana, with four hundred thousand in- 
habitants, a soil as rich as any part of the 
West, and only thirty-eight Presbyterian 
ministers ; not one to every ten thousand of 
this scattered population, and in connection 
with this view, point them to the young 
men in our churches, whom God has pre- 
pared by nature and grace for the ministry, 
and refer them to the success of the young 
ministers around them, and in conclusion in- 
quire, '* Who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the kingdom for such a time as this ?* 
and if they ** have this worid's good,*' and 
the love of God dwelleth in them, they can- 
not withhold their liberal contributions. The 
subscriptions which I have obtained, are 
with scarce the exception of a dollar, either 
annual, or annual for seven years, and a 
precise time of year is specified in the con- 
stitution, or upon the subscription paper, for 
the payment The following are the names 
of the places visited, and the sums sub- 
scribed by both gentlemen and ladies. 
Brownsville, $4100. Dunlapsville, $19 00. 
ConnersvUle, $S 50. Shelby ville, $39 75. 
Greenfield, $44 75. Steel Settlement, 

$3750. Livonia, $1825. Corydon, $500. 
Ryker Settlement, $67 93. Besides this, 
a benevolent individual gave me $75 00, 
with encouragement that ne would repeat it, 
annually, for the term of seven years. He 
remarked, when he gave it to me, " I do 
not wish to hear from it, till the resurrection 
of the just" From one gentleman, and a 
little child, I have also received in donations 

$1 50. In all $387 58. Some of these 
subscriptions have been made, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly interesting. One 
minister who lives in a log house, and has 
only three chairs, subscribed three dollars. 
Another brother in the ministry, who has 
very little earthly treasure which he can 
call his own, lives in a little log cabin, with 
one room, and no cellar or chamber. Pins 
are driven in a log on one side, and a rough 
board laid across making a shelf for his 
books ; on the other side, are similar shelves 
for his table furniture ; the harder ware is 
set close in one comer, a chest of clothes in 
the other ; two beds stand in one end of the 
room, and the fire-place with no tongs or 
andirons, in the other. A few chairs and 
other necessaries make up the furniture of 
the little apartment, which is lighted by one 
small window, and yet. Sir, this good broth- 
er, without any form of invitation, most 
cheerfully subscribed $5 00, annually, for 
seven years. 1 do not write thus to cast re- 
flections upon the rich professors, who 
lounge upon gilded sofits in carpeted sitting- 
rooms, but to give you a true illustration of 
what many subscribers in Indiana have 
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done, and as a kind of prediction of what 
we may expect from these fertile regions, 
when the first settlers have recovered a little 
from the embarrassment, incident to those 
who cut down the trees of a new country. 
The man who gave me $75, reasoned thus. 
If a wise, enterprising merchant should ex- 
pend $75, annually, for seven years, in 
some article of trade, he would probably 
succeed in his plans, and secure a good in- 
terest. But if anoUier, in the same time, 
should prepare a pious, enterprising youth 
for the ministry, it is quite as probable this 
3'outh will be instrumeutal of bringing sin- 
ners to repentance, and preparing them for 
heaven, as that the former merchant would 
be successful ; and whether I live to enjoy 
either, I prefer the latter kind of interest. 
Oh that other rich men might learn to com- 
pute interest by the same rule. 



Rkv. Wiluam Cogswell, 
General Agent for the JVew Eng. States. 

Immediatelt after the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in January, I visited Hampshire County, 
Mass. for the purpose of awakening an in- 
terest in that portion of the community, to- 
wards the objects of our Society. I was 
very kindly received, and my labors were 
blessed. In the society of the Rev. Mr. 
Spencer, of Northampton, six Temporary 
Scholarships will, I trust, be sustained, and 
perhaps a seventh. The six Scholarships 
are to be called, the Stoddard, Edwards, 
Hooker, Williams, Spencer and Brainerd; 
and, should the seventh he subscribed, it 
vfAB proposed to call it Mather, after the 
first minister of the place. This is a large 
sum of money for a single society to raise, 
from year to year, for this object, but not 
more than they have ability to raise, nor 
more than I trust they will feel it to be a duty 
and a pleasure to raise. Nor is it more per- 
haps than it would be expected that they 
should raise, when it is considered how God 
has blessed them with revivals of religion, 
from time to time, and that here Edwards 
lived, and Brainerd died, whose sepulchre 
is with them to this day. Most of the other 
towns in the county, have engaged in this 
cause, in a manner which weU becomes 
them. It is hoped that as much as two 
thousand dollars a year, at least, will be 
raised in future for this object. Last year, 
not a hundred dollars, besides the interest 
on a fund devoted to this object, were raised 
and paid into the treasury of the County 
Society. Formerly, prejudices against the 
Education Society existed in Uie minds 
of many of the community. Now, I think 
it is otherwise. After the mode of educa- 
tion, pursued by our Society, was presented 
and explained, all objections and difficulties 
seemed to be removed, and the present state 
of feeling, in those towns which I visited, I 
believe to be good. I was in tliat county 



about six weeks, during which time I col- 
lected about one thousand dollars, and 
nearly one thousand more were subscrit>ed 
or pledged for the present year. / Gentle* 
men's and Ladies' Associations were formed 
in many of the towns, which will contribute 
to our funds annually. After spending two 
or three weeks on behalf of the Society, in 
and around Boston, I came into this State, 
(N. H.) for the purpose of exciting the 
attention of the people to the education 
cause. After consulting with the Board of 
Directors of the New Hampshire Branch, 
it was thought advisable, that I should pro- 
ceed as I had done in other States, and form 
and organize Societies in each county, aux- 
iliary to the New Hampshire Branch. Ac- 
cordingly, I commenced operations in this 
manner. A society of this description has 
been formed for the counties of Grafton and 
Coos. And although these counties are 
perhaps as feeble as any in the State, and it 
was thought, last winter, that not fifty dol- 
lars could be obtained here for this object ; 
yet, in about three weeks, I have collected 
in money more than five hundred and fifty 
dollars, besides obtaining four Temporary 
Scholarships, and other subscriptions, and 
forming a number of small auxiliaries in con- 
nection with the County Auxiliary. The peo- 
ple seem to be much interested in the object, 
when it is fully presented before them. 
Those places which I have visited, have 
done well — far better than I, or any other 
person anticipated. The plan of operation, 
in respect to raising funds for the American 
Education Society, which I could wish to 
have adopted in New England, is the follow- 
ing : Let each State have a society, auxiliary 
to the Parent Institution ; each county, a so- 
ciety, auxiliary to the State Society, and 
each town or parish, a society, auxiliary to 
the County Society. It is in vain to think 
of keeping up, for any length of time, an 
interest in the minds of the community, in 
relation to this or any other benevolent op- 
eration, unless some organization of this na- 
ture exists. Another part of this plan is, 
that the Directors of the State Society ap- 
point, annually, some one of the ministers 
in each county, to visit, during the year, the 
several towns, by exchanging with his 
brethren in the ministry, and present the 
subject fully before the people, and make 
what efforts may be deemed bc^t, in refer- 
ence to the cause. In this way, objections 
to agents will be removed, but little or no 
expense will be incurred ; the ministers who 
engage in this service, will become better 
acquainted with the subject, and more 
deeply interested in it, and the people will 
be informed, and be excited to greater ef- 
forts on behalf of this cause. These labors, 
with what efforts shall be made in somewhat 
a general way, attended by a particular su- 
pervision of the whole concern, will, it ap- 
pears to me, best accomplish the objects in 
view. But in this and all other matters, in 
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relttion to our Society, those who manu^ 
ht affairs, need that wisdom which is pront- 
able to direct And the divine direction 
should be remembered, ** If anv of you ladi 
wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
idl men liberally, and upbraldeth not, and it 
shall be given him/' 
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WANT OP MINISTERS IN THE WEST. 

The following extract from a letter re- 
cently received from the West, presents 
(acts which ought deeply to affect every 
pious heart Although the remarks have 
particular reference to the Presbyterian 
church, there can be no doubt that, to a 
great extent, they are applicable to other 
Christian denominations connected with the 
portion of country described. The letter is 
dated, Kentucky, April 9, 1881. The same 
facts, substantially, were communicated to 
us some lime since, in a letter from a cler- 
gyman of high respectability residing in that 
State. 

Ths destitution &at prevails in some 
parts of this State is painfully great The 
foUowing statements may be considered as 
undoubtedly true. There are between for- 
ty and fifty counties, fifteen of which are 
contiguous, in which there is not a single 
Presbyterian minister. Draw a line firom 
Maysville to Springfield, allow fifteen miles 
width on each side of that line, making a 
strip thirty miles wide, and this strip will 
contain more tiian two-thirds of all the 
Presbyterian ministers in the State. The 
portion of the State lying east of the strip 
contains seventeen counties, 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, and only two Presbjrterian ministers. 
The portion lying west of the strip con- 
tains fifteen counties, 70,000 inhabitants, and 
seven Presbyterian ministers. Then, the 
Green River country, comprising the whole 
of the State west of a line drawn fixmi the 
mouth of Salt River, touching the Cumber- 
land river in Cumberland Co., contains 
twenty-five counties, 250,000 inhabitants, 
and only four or five Presbyterian ministers. 

One statement more. In 1829, six coun- 
ties were explorcMl by Agents of the Bible 
Society, and the following focts were ascer- 
tained. Two thousand two hundred and 
eighty-three families were visited, of whom 
9% were supplied with the Bible. Con- 
nected with these fomilies, ti^re were found 
14,288 souls, of whom 3,262 were under ten 
years of age, leaving 11,021 over ten years. 
Of these 11,021 over ten years old, 6,729 or 
more than half of the whole number, could 
not read. There were found belonging to 
the Baptist church, 992 professors of reU- 
gion ; to the Methodist church, 662, and to 
the Presbyterian diurch, 121.— Total, 1,776. 



INTEIililGENCE* 

Ambricait Educatioit Socixtt. 
Q^iartaiy Meeting of the Directore. 

The following summary exhibits the 
number of young mei| assisted by &e Pa- 
rent Society and its Branches, at the Quar- 
terly Meeting held in ApriL 

Appropriated to 110 men in 8 Tbea Sem. #3,407 

990 do. ITColleget, 4,831 

131 do. 48 Acadeniiee, 3^530 

3 with Priv. InaUoeters, 99 

Total, 463 men in 67 Inttkatione, $9,317 

These totals are the largest ever present- 
ed in one quarter. The grand totals for the 
year will also be greater than at any former 
period. 

Reduced rate of appropriatiaru in the first 
stage of edueaiion, to commence in Oc- 
tober next. 

The following vote was passed unani- 
mously, after fiill consideration of the im- 
portant subject to which it relates. It is 
known that great facilities are a£R>rded for 
self-support, to young men in the first stage 
of study, by manual labor institutions, and 
in other ways. The Board were convinced, 
after making the experiment, that it is en- 
tirely inexpedient to increase the sum for- 
merly allowed to beneficiaries in die first 
stage, which was twelve dollars per quarter. 
It was therefore resolved to go back to the 
rate of appropriation established in previous 
years, and to invite the several Branches to 
concur, if they should think proper, in the 
same arrangement, within their Un^ts. 
The Resolution is thus expressed : 

Voted, That {q)propriations to beneficia- 
ries in the first stoge of study, under the 
immediate care of the Parent Society and of 
such Branch Societies as may concur, be 
reduced to the former rate of twelve dollars 
per quarter, commencing with appropria- 
tions to be made in October next. 

The folkming Resolutions respectiiig Mr. 
Cogswell, as General Agent, were adopted. 

The Boaid having learned with lively 
sattsfoction, the judicious and zealous exer- 
tions of the Rev. William Cogswell, some 
time since appointed General Agent for 
raising funds in New England, and wishing 
that the sjrstem of organization so success- 
fiilly commenced by him, may be carried 
into complete execution under his superin- 
tendence, do hereby adopt the foUowiog 
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resolutkmf, as well with the view of in- 
creasing his facilities for the work assigned 
him, as of relieving the Secretary of the 
■Society of a portion of his care and respon- 
sibility, and enabling him to discharge more 
fully other and important duties connected 
with his office. 

1. Voted, That the system of organiza- 
tion for raising funds in New England, be 
placed under the particular care and super- 
vision of Mr. Cogswell ; and that whatever 
intercourse it may be necessary to have 
With the Christian public, by correspon- 
dence or otherwise, for this purpose, be 
conducted through him as General Agent 

2. Voted, That the commissions of 
subordinate agents, who may be {q)pointed 
by the Board, or the Executive Committee, 
to labor in New England, shall be made out 
and signed by the General Agent to whom 
the reports of such agents shall be directed. 

8. Voted, That the General Ag^ent report 
his proceedings quarterly, to the Secretary 
of the Society, to be communicated by him 
to the Board of Directors, at each quarterly 
meeting. 

4. Voted, That in the execution of this 
important trust, the Board cordially recom- 
mend Mr. Cogswell to tiie friends of the 
Society throughout New England, as an 
agent, in whose ability, discretion and fideli- 
ty, the Christian community may safely 
confide. 

IiiLiNois Branch of thx American 
Education Societt. 
In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Illinois Presbytery, a meeting was 
held in Wabash County, Oct 13, 1830, with 
reference to the education of pious indigent 
young men, for the gospel ministry. The 
Rev. John Matthews was called to tiie 
Chair, and Rev. B. F. Spilman was cho- 
sen Secretary of the meeting. The subject 
having been fully deliberated, it was unani- 
mously resolved to form a Branch of the 
American Education Society, and adopt the 
following 

CONSTITUTION, 

Cfth$ Illinois Branch of the American Education 

Society. 

Abt. L Thii Society ihail be called the lUioou 
Branch of the Americao Education Society. 

IL The object of the Society shall be to educate 
iodifent piouf yoanf men for the goapel miniitry, 
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aa an auxiliary of the A m tr ica n Edoeatloo So- 
ciety. 

IIL An^ peraon ihall be a member of this Soci- 
ety, by paying into its Treainry tlie annual sum of 
one dollar or more ; and any person who shall pay 
ten dollars at one time, or twenty-five dollars within 
five Tears from the time of subscribinf , sliall be a 
member for life. 

IV. There shall be annually choaeo by ballot, a 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
who with seven others appointed for the purpose, 
shall constitute a Board of Directors, and shall con- 
tinue in oflfee till others are chosen in their stead ; 
any five of them shall constitute a quorum for doing 
business. The Society may also elect, from time to 
time, such number or Honorary Vice Presidents aa 
they may judge expedient. 

v. It shall be the duty of the Board of Direeton 
to receive benefactions ; to take measures in concert 
with the Parent Socienr for raising funds ; to exam- 
ine and receive beneficiaries; to make appropria- 
tions ; and cenerally to conduct all the interests and 
concerns of the Branch; subject, however, to the 
ceneral rules of the Parent Institution, and in con- 
formity with the essential principles of its Consti- 
tution. 

VI. Vacancies occurring in the ofltoes of the So- 
ciety majr be filled by the Directors, till there is 
opportunity for them to be filled by the Society at a 
recular meeting. 

ViL An annual meeting shall be held at such 
time and place as the Directors may appoint, for tlM 
choice of officers, for hearing the Report of the Di- 
rectors, and for any other purposes which the Society 
or the Board of Directors shall think proper. Spe- 
cial meetinp may he called by the President with 
the concurrence of three other Directors. 

VIII. Alterations of this Constitution shall not 
be made except on the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, and by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present at an annual meeting, or unless the 
proposed alterations shall have been submitted to 
the Society at a previous meeting; 

OFFICERS. 

Elihu Wolcott, Esq. President. 
Rev. HuBBELL Looms, Vice Pretidenl. 
Datid B. Aters, Secretary, 
James G. Edwards, Treasttrer, 

Directors. — Rev. Johv G. Berokn. Rev. 
Jdltan M. Sturtevant, Mr. Wm. C. Foset, 
Maj. Feter Cownovsr, Wm. H. Brown, 
E^., Rev. JoHH Berrt, and Rev. John M. 
Ellis. 

Honorary Vice Presidents. — Rev. John Mat- 
thews, Rev. John M. Peck, Rev. Benj. F. 
Spilman, Anson Collins, Esq., Rev. Ste- 
phen Bliss, Rev. John Dew, Rev. John 
Barber, sen., John Allen, Esq., Hon. S. D. 
LocKwooD, and Wm. Collins, sen. . 

The first annual meetmg was appointed 

to be held at Jacksonville, at the time of the 

College commencement, in August next 

Western Ob$erver. 



ANNIY£RSARY. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the Amsri- 
cxN EoucATioif Societt, will be cele- 
brated in Boston, on Monday the twenty- 
third day of May, 1831. The members of 
the Society are requested to meet for busi- 
ness in the Vestry of Park Street Church, 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. Public 
exercises will be held in Park Street 
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dmreh, it half past seren in the evenfaig, 
when extracts (rem the Annual Report 
will be read, and addresses made. The 
services having been assigned, by the com* 
mittee of arrangements, to the first day of 
Election weelc, before many will have ar- 
rived from a distance, it is earnestly hoped 
that the fiiends of the Society in Boston and 
the vicinity, vdll make special eflbrts to 
attend. The year which is aboat to close 
is the most fnvoied which the Society has 
witnessed since its formation in 1815. The 
Report wtiich is to be presented at the en- 
suing anniversary, will exhibit evidence of 
diis fact, such as will encourage the fiiends 
of the Redeemer to engage with fresh zeal 
and new eObrts in this great enterprize. 

E. CORNELIUS, 
SUt^ry of the Jim. Ed. Society, 



OPERATIONS OP OTHER EDUCATnW 
SOCIETIES. 

EpUeopal EducoUon Society qf PenntyU 



Wb are indebted to the auAor of a dis- 
course preached before the above Society, 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, A. M. of Phila- 
delphia, for some interesting tacts respecting 
the exertions of tiiis Society to educate 
young men for the ministry. A school has 
been established in the State of Delaware, 
about Aree miles "above Wilmington, upon 
the plan of uniting manual labor with intel- 
lectual attainments. The plan is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Tyng. 

The Episcopal Education Society of Penn- 
sylvaiiia, have purchased, at an acivaotageoas 
price, a farm of about eighty acres of laod, upon 
which they are now proceediag, under the bhs- 
^i)g of God, to eatablish this school And hav- 
ing put their hand to the plough, they hope there 
Will he nothing to lead then lo look back. In 
order to pay for this estate, to repair iu boikU 
ings, ana to stock it for the purposes of the 
school, there most be SNMle to the Society, a 
free gift from a liberal community, of six thou- 
mtnd dollars. When this is done, and they can 
place in the hands of the students, the proper 
advantages for their labor, they have no oesita- 
tion in their conviction, that the proceeds of the 
labor accomplished in the institutkni, wiU pay 
all the expense of boarding the suidents. The 
general outlines of their plan, 1 will, in their 
naoM, briefly lay beforayou. .Fb«r houn in 
each day, are to be devoted by each sUident, to 
profitalne labw^and six or more hours in the 
day, to study. This labor will consist of acri- 
cultural en4>loyiBeot8f and mechaucal porwus, 
according to the individual character and capa* 



cttyof thestodsM. The cnhhration of the 
is expected to (bmish a aifllcient supply of com- 
mon articles c/ vegetable food, and a portkui of 
the meat for the consuaunion of the foaily, eoa- 
sisiiug of the |m vale family of the superintpndml, 
and not more than twady-Jive students, boarding 
with him. And tiie various mechanical opera- 
tioos, conststiag probaUy, chiefly of pUin joiuer^ 
work, and other work in wood, as aflbrcung the 
most healthAil exercise, are looked to for a soA 
ficieai income, lo purchase those articles of food, 
which the land itself cannot supply. In this 
division of the laborof the students, it is believed 
that their work will produce the amowit of their 
board. Their booas and clothing, aoosl of 
necessity be provided for, frcnn other sources, as 
in all cases of asststanoe now given by E(hica- 
tioo Societies, they are. The uMtroctioa to be 
given, will be the premier classical and scientific 
preparation for thedogical studies, or for the 
duUes of teadiers in oonunon schools, or for the 
active duties of many other important stations in 
life. Though it is in r^erence to the wants of 
the church, that th'is plan is undertaken, to assist 
in supplying an acUve and qualified asinistry, 
there is no design to make this tlie exclusive 
purpose of the institution. Young men of serioos 
ana industrioos habits, and who prove t bcs^ st l ve e 
worthy of encouragement, wUl be received, 
though at their entrance they sboold have no 
pMUiicular views to the ministry of the goqpel. 
Certainly, however, with the hope, that under 
the relig[iou8 influence in which they will be 
placed, Ineir minds will, by the divine blessing, 
be turned to this matter. Scattered throuefa our 
various Sunday schools, are to be found man^ 
youths, upon whom the Spirit of God has set his 
seal, but who are obliged lo be placed at trades, 
or in other situations in which they uMy earn 
their own living, from inability lo obtain that 
education, which their characters and taleals 
deserve. At an instimtion like this, there wiU 
be presented to them, without chai^ lo others, 
the very oppormnity which they want, ana 
which tliey ought to nave, to prepare themsdvet 
for that theological education, upon which their 
minds are now unavailingrly nxed. From these 
Sunday schoob, where the charscters of the 
young are known and tried, and wlucfa ought to 
be the nurseries of pious and sealoos agents for 
the church, we may hope, in a lam measure, 
to fill our school, with such youth, as altera 
proper education, shall be an hoMT to the churdi, 
ana efficient laborers in the cause of Jesus ChrisL 
When our Sunday schoob are brought imo this 
course of operaUoo, they will be made, what 
they are now often styled, " the hope of the 
church.'' They will be tne first step of a thorou^ 
religious education, the seed-plot from which 
the most vahiaUe and tbriviag f^aats may be 
transferred to another place of cultivation, open- 
ing to them the opportunity of periect growth 
aiM profitable beana|[. These are the general 
outlines of this most unportant design ; mdBtm, 
which require nothing but the spirit of Chris- 
tianity in our churches, lo fiR up, and adorn with 
all the beau^ of a perfect realty. 

J^orthem Be^t Education Society,' 

Wb are hi^py to observe the prosperous 
cenditkm of this Society, whose eflbHa to 
train up t pkraa and well educated ministry 
uk the large and re^>eetable denommatioo 
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with which it ii connected, are becoming 
more and more efficient and successful. 
Ten new beneficiaries were received at the 
quarterly meeting in March, making 61 now 
under patronage. The Secretary of the So- 
ciety is the Rev. Ebenezer Thresher ; and 
tiie Treasurer, Mr. John B. Jones. Office 
of the Society, (over the store of Lincoln & 
Edmands,) No. 59, Washington st Boston. 

Board of Education of the General Assent' 
Uy of the Presbyterian Chwdt. 

A liATS number of the Education Re- 
porter contains a " Serious* appeal to the 
Presbyterians of the United States" in be- 
hatfof the Board, urging, in an impressive 
manner, the duty of greater exertions to sus- 
tain its operations and to extend them wide- 
ly within the bounds of tiie Presbjrterian 
church. The present nund>er of beneficia- 
ries under the care of the Board, we are 
not able to state. 

REV1TAL8 IN (XM.LEGE8. 

** And it ifaall come to past that before tbejr call. 
I will answer ; and while they are yet tpeaung, I 
will bear." 

Ijt the brief address which was published 
in oar last number respecting the annual 
concert of prayer for Colleges, the following 
remaric occurs. ** It should deeply affect 
the hearts of Christians, that there are so 
few revivals of religion, at present, in our 
Colleges.'* Since that sentence was writ- 
ten, the cottoert has been observed — and, it 
is believed, with more deep and general in- 
terest than for many years before. The 
object for which the day was set apart has 
continued to hM a prominent place in the 
prayers of the Christian community. And 
what is it that we see and hear ? Twelve 
Colleges enjoy the reviving influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and three hundred young 
men, it is hoped, have become disciples of 
Christ, who a few months ago were alienat- 
ed from God and devoted to the world ! 

We cannot, in this number of die Journal, 
^sent even a general view of this most 
■lerciful dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
The subject is too rich, and too important to 
be disposed of in a summary manner. In ad- 
dition to this, die fruits of the work are daily 
multiplying, and can better be described at 
a fritiiM time. We cannot, however, for- 



bear to lay before ouf readers, a few ex- 
tracts fit>m letters which have been received 
within a short time past, on this most inter- 
esting topic 

** Yak CoUegt, Apra5tO. 

'* Too have already been informed of the ap- 
parent change in the relieious aspects in this 
College, at the close of last term — the insti- 
tution of a Bible exercise condacted by Profes- 
sor G., and the daily meetings for prayer dm*- 
ing vacation, together with seasons of private 
fasting and self-examination. 

'^ As illustrative of the connection between the 
faithful use of tnumSf and tiie divine blessing, it 
may be proper to mention particulariy what 
transpired at the beginning of the term. The 
first church meeting was one of peculiar inter- 
est This was on Friday evening. The earnest 
inquiry was then instituted, What ^lall wedoio 
secure the divine blessing T The expediency of 
establishing meetings for social prayer, was 
suggested 3 and finally it was resolved, that a/7 
who felt desirous of a revival, should meet on 
Sabbath evening to pray for it, and to adopt 
such measures as dutv might dictate. On Sab- 
bath evening the Bible class tizsfidhf attend^ 
ed J after which, one individual was disposed Kl 
go and converse with Professor G., upon the 
subject of bis souFs salvation. The meeting on 
Sabbath evening was weft attended, and much 
interest was felt upon the subject for which we 
met QioiaefacU were then disclosed evincing 
that there was a movingof the Spirit on the 
minds of tlie impenitent. TTbe duty of Christian 
conversation with them was recommended \ and 
while there were doubts as to the expediency 
of establishing '^ entry meetings'' for prayer, 
all were agr^d that they desired to see a red' 
vol of rtUgionf and that it was proper this fact 
should be made prominent, as one of which, as 
Christians, we were not adwmoL It was re- 
solved that all the church be requested to meet 
at the next church meeting to pray for a revival, 
and that persons be requested to address the 
church on that occasion. On the next Tues- 
day, three of the senior dass went to converse 
with Professor G., as anxious sinnen. The pro- 
posed church meeting was fully attended and 
very appropriately acklressed by the President 
and Professor Filch— the Holy Spirit seemed to 
be present. Ou the Sabbath it was thoii^t 
expedient to have preaching in the evening. 
Some still doubted if there would be a full au<u- 
ence. The meeting was appointed, and to our 
great joy the room was full to overfiowing. 
There was almost a breathless silence durinc 
the meeting. Sermon by Dr. Taylor, *' God 
so loved tro world,'' &c. — many were deeply 
afifected. On the next evening, ten or twelve 
were disposed to attend an inquiry meeting. 
From this time there were no longer doubts as 
to the presence of the Holy Spirit. Before the 
next Monday, several were rejoicing in hope, 
hi tlie evening of this day, there were forty-five 
inquirers. Tmu rapid was the eariy progress 
of the work ; thus speedily was the blessing bo- 
stowed wlien eamestuf sought 

*' From this time inquiry meetings were held 
twice a week. Meetings for m.yee at the saase 
time were attended by the church. Preaching 
by Dr. Taylor, on Sabbath and Thursday even- 
ings. Bible exercise as usual. Occasional 
meetings for young converts. Qpe day during 
the four day's meeting was signalized by the 
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bopeAil coorerttoD of fire or tix ftadeoti, fear 
of ibe fenior clajg ; the largest oumber which 
occurred in an^ one day. The whole number 
of convenions ut eiii mated from one hundred 
and tweniy>five, to one hundred and thirty. 
Nearly at many more are profetson — making 
■0 aggregate of two hundred and sixty pious 
stodenis. It is now some days since any con- 
versions have taken place. 

** The work has been characterized by perfect 
decorum— insomuch that infidels could not re- 
proach. It was observed by one, that whilst he 
doubled whether all revivals might not be ex- 
plained upon the same principle as any popular 
excitemenL yet he could not but admire the 
motives of Christians in this revival, and ap- 
prove their proceedings. 

** It may be predicated of the revival gener- 
ally, that persons have attended to the subject 
fn>m a dtMiinct and powerful conviction of divine 
truth upon their consciences. In some instances 
these convictions have been very pungent, and 
their joy quite extatic. It was remarked by one 
of the converts, that he formerly looked upon 
the journey or life as long and tedious, but 
now it had vanished to a point. He appeared 
to be so absorbed in the contemplation or future 
bappineu as to have lost sight of the intervening 
space. 

''Four united with the church at the last 
communion, twetUy are now propounded fer 
admission at our next.'' 



** MiddUbury Collie, AprU 12. 

** God seems to have come in a way we know 
not, and bestowed his grace beyond the measiuv 
of our faith. Among those who remained at 
Colles^e during the winter vacation, two, noted 
for their opposition to religion, were brought 
about the close of the vacation, to the acknow- 
ledgement of the truth as it is in Jesus. A few 
weeks passed without any apparent seriousness 
among the impenitent, or special spirit of prayer 
among Christians. # # # # # Saturday 
was appointed by the pious students as a day of 
fasting and prayer — the next Saturday approach- 
ed, and that too was set apart for fastm^ and 
prayer, to prepare the way of the Lord m our 
hearts. Christians appeared to humble them- 
selves and repent. A morning prayer meeting 
was held in College and in the village — backslio- 
ers, with tears, confessed their wanderings. The 
next Monday a three days' meeting commenced. 
####### ### • • These 

meetings were characterized by special prayer 
for immediate blessinn; a plain, simple exhi- 
bition of truth, in which the necessity or immedi- 
ate repentance and submission to God, was 
urged. At the dose of the meeting about one 
hxmdred arose for prayers. The female semlna* 
ry, academy, Sabbatn, and infant schools, and 
tne whole town, have in some measure been 
brought under the influence of the revival. The 
number of conversions I cannot now state ; there 
appears to be a willingness on the part of the 
impenitent to listen to truth, whether delivered 
to them publicly or privately. One student on 
Thursday morning urged his companions not to 
attend the meetin{^, but what a change 7 Friday 
he was rejoicing m hope, and urged others to 
repent. Another on Saturday became excited, 
Sabbath day we trust he was sitting at the feet 
of Jesui in hit right mind. 
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40 00 
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10 00 
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10 00 
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50 00 
10 00 

50 

13 00 
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DONATIONS. 

Amhtrety Ms. Itt Pariib, eolL at Moo. Coo- 

eert. bj John Lelaod, Tr. 
Beelon^ Samoel T. AroMtroitf 1,000 00 
Yo. Men*! Aux. Ed. Soe., bv Loreo- 

zo S. Oragio, Tr. baL for 1830 
Ladies of 8«leni ch. and conx. 
From a frieiMl, by W. J. HoMMrd 
Friaodj, 1 UO; 5 00; and 4 00 
MiM WatMM), 10 00; friend, 5 00 
Bedfori, N. Y. fr. William Jay, Eso. 
Blandford. Mi. fr. E. a 
Bullocks^ N. C. Nutbufb Cb., fr. Mrs. Mary 
Soroerville, by Rev. Samuel L. Graham 
Cineinnati.OMo^ fr. Rev. A. R. Clark 
Chenango FalU^ N. Y. fr. a friend 
Cavers, Scotland, fr. J. Doof las, Em. by 

Rev. J. Wheeler, of WiDdM>r, Vt. 
Charleston, S. C. fr. Mr. Charles Clark, by 

S. It M. Alien 
Caunavia. N. Y. from Lather Bomell, by 

Henry Hill 
Jonssborongh. Tenn. from John Cooao, by 

John GL EiSMon 
Kennebunk Port. Me. fr. Mrs. Phebe Lord 
Lisbon^ Ct. fr. a frieod. by Rev. B. Phioney 
MoffitU atore^ N. Y. fr. Tanl Roberts, by 

WillbltRiuid 
JVev fvswichf N. H. by Rev. Cbas. Walker 
M'or/olk^ Cono. fr. Joseph Battelle 
ProvideneSt R. L fr. John Perrin, by 

Willis fc Rand 4 50 

From a friend 5 00 50 

Presb. Branch of the Am. Ed. Sba 9L500 00 

Rofoltont Vt by Rev. A. C. Washburn, tIe. 
From Female Ed. Soc 50 

Fr. N. W. Dewey 10 00^—19 50 

Richmond^ Va. by Rev. A. Converse, Ageat, vis. 
Fr. A. B. of Richmond, 2 50, 

B. Brand, 9 50 
Fem. friend, 5 00 : M. LeA- 

wich, 9 00 
Rev. 8. Taylor, 3 00; M. 

Graham, 50 
Mrs. M. Sampson. 5 00 ; Rev. 

R. Burwell, 9 50 
J. Cromartie, 50; Eccles. 

300 
J. Leftwich, 5 00 ; Ariend in 

Richmond, 100 
Widow P. Hopkins, 9 00; 
Mrs. Dr. Atkisson, 4 00 
Mrs. M. Booth, 1 00; C 

Goddard, 1 00 
A. Pendleton 

John Morrison, Richmond Co. N.OL 
J. H. Clark, 10 00 ; P. I., Ala< 

bama, 5 00 15 00 

Dr. Thomas W. Meriwether 5 00 
Mrs. Sheetz, 5 00; Blrs. S. 

Mills, 5 00 10 00 

Friend, 1 00 ; friend, 1 50 9 50 — 39 50—123 50 
St. Johnsbwy^ Vt. fl*. individuals, by J. P. 

Fairbanks, vis. 
Rev. J. Johnson, 1 34; Deacon h. 

Clark, 9 00 
Dea. T. Bishop, 1 50 ; P. West, 1 00 
J. P. Fairbanks, 1 00; E. Jewett, 

016 
Stsphentovn, N. Y. 1st Presb. cong . by Rev. 

Edwards A. Beach, 
7V«r0, Ms. fr. Samnel Howe 
fFavnesboro\ Geo. fr. W. Urquhart,by Wil- 
lis iL Rand 
WUningtont Del f^. a mother, ** a thank- 
ofl[l»rina to the Lord for tlie oonvwsioa 
of a bsloved son ia — ooUaga" 
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ANNUAL SUBSCEimONS. 

15 00 
10 00 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

5 00 — ^70 00 
500 
Cm^UU, Pi. R0ir. SamM & Bows, 3 50 
JHfln^kmrw, Ma. Samuel Nevmao 5 00 

JVbi/«lik,C(Ma.Mn.danbBatt«lb 5 00 — 8B 50 

INCOME FBOM SCHOLABSHIF& 

Ut D0rekttt4rt ooe jtiH interest 60 00 

r0M, " « « «00 

iMkrtm, intarart tx. Daa. ELSmitb, 

byaLathrop 94 00-144 00 

XEPONIffiD BT FORMER BENETICIARIBBL 



_ J- 
XErarta 

6. Odiorna 

ELPaloier 

M« EvareCt 

&Cov«rlr 

Mfs. C. Codaiam 

CShauock 

W. WortluiifUm 

J. Malladsa 

Aaroo Everait 

BratirtrM, Ms. Leri Wilda 
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15 50 




43 


11 10 
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50 00 




90 


90 00 




IfiS 


50 00 
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70 00 




295 


50 00 




317 


99 00 
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97 00 




910 


10 00 
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550 




159 


30 00 




976 


90 00 




339 


345 50 




»9 


50 00 


Wbobai^lonwd 


117 


39 00 




316 


113 50 




150 


104 50 



LBOACIBa 



0»Mr< N. H^ T. W. ThonpMO, in part, 
bj 8. Fletcher 

INCOME FROM FUNIS. 
• BaakStock 1% 50 



956 73 



41 00 
Fioa a fiiraer Ben^eiaiy of a Be 

Soeiatj 40 00 

Whole aas^ graotad. 50 00, with 15 

j«an>intafeet,No.6 100 00-1^10 



TEMFCAARY SCHOLARSHIFa 

Ctafeb in Loof Maadoir, in part, by Ms. 
ELBarnfaaa 

LIFE 8UBBCRIPn(»«a 



33 50 



Btv. Albart Banea, 1st Fresbi Cbh. 

FUladalplua, by bdies of his 

ehnieh 40 OO 

Bav. Aaron B. Clnireh, Calais, Me. 

by several members of his ehh. 40 00 
Bav. Oahin Dnrfr, Fresh. Chnreh. 

Hunter. N. Y. bv bdies and 

foatlemeoof hisSoe. 40 00 

Bav. Wm. A. Balloek, Corr. 8ee*y 

oftha Am. Tr.Soe. N.York 40 00 
Bar. Charles Hoover, Philadelphia, 

by MriL Margaret Bramrd 40 00 

Btv. Cyras Mason, New York, by 

Bar. Asahd Nettletoa 100 00 

3m, & M. Wheakiek, Sooth KB- 

Knaly.GBa. by Horaea Hookar, 

oSrllartfiifd,inpart 90 iO 

Edward Hookar Oonalias, by JLn. 

BdwudW.BMkar,3dpayn « 



986 94-409 44 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

BBmKSBinB Coumr. 

Fr. Bar. E W. Dwtaht, Bi e h mood, 

on aeeonot of Ricliniood Tea. 

ScholarshiD 30 50 

Oalrio Martin, Tr. Pittsfield Temp. 

Scholarship, by Joseph Merrick 17 00 
Robert N. Baroard, Tr. SheOaU 

Tempi Scholarship 6 00 

J. W. Robbina, Tr. Berkshire Anx. 

Ed. Soc of which 16 00 is from 

SheAeld Pern. Br. 94 00 

Fr. ladies in Pitia6eld,b7 Mrs. CoH 99 00 
Fr. Rer. Chester Dewey, Fittafield, 

bj N. Willis 9 50-lfB OO 



Embx Counrr. 



150 



60 00 



100 



And0ttr.tr. a few indirid. 

MiMaH.Holt,939i from 

a lady, 96 3 98 

Stodeou in the Eng. depart- 
ment in Phillips* Acad- 
emy, in part to coast»> 
tote the Pmceptor.Rer. 
a R. OalL a L. M. of 
A.E.aby8am1Parrar 90 OO 

Fr. the Tbeo. Seminary, by 

S. Farrar 71 00 

Sooth Parish, fr. a friend 1 

Bf^UU, from Dea. Potnam P»rley, 
by J. Adams, Tr. of Essex iSo. 
Au. E. a 

Brmdftrd, East Parish, fr. gent, and 
ladiea, throogh Nath*! Ladd, by 
J. Adams, Tr. 

Beverlf^ from Mrsi Abigail 
Foster, Tr. of Pern, sabi 
to Oliphant Tern. Seho. 
by Rer. Ol Oliphaat 

Fr. Daa. John Safford, Tr. 
of Male sob. to Oliphant 
Tsak Sch. by Rer. ao. 

Fc J. Adams, Tr. by Rer. 
W. Cogswell, viz. from 
Dn. J. SaBbrd, Tr. of 
Oliphant Temp. Seha 

Donation fr. gentleman, by 
Daa. SaBMd 

DOb fr. a friend 

D*mver». fr. J. Adams, Tr. by Rer. 
W. Cogswell, riz. 

Fr. Daa. Fitch PooL Tr. of 
Cowles Temp Seho. 

Fr. do. donation by gent. 

Fr. Mim Anne F. Osborn, 
eontrib. by lad. to eoo- 
stitnte Rer. Geo. Cowles 
L.M.ofA.E.a 

Fr. Miss Osborn, a dooatkm 
1^ ladiea 

Fr. Miss Tamiaoo Poor, do. 

HmverhiUt 1st P^. fr. L R. Howe, 
by J. Adams, Tr. 

Lynn, Graham Soc 1st Parish, by 
Rer. O. Rockwood 

JfarWasad, Fern. Aox. Ed. Soc by 
Henrietta Dana, Tr. 60 00, and 
a goU aeckhca soU for 3 50 

^fVwtary, 9d Parish, a eoo- 
tribotioo ree. bj Daa. 
Josiah Parker, 7 35 

Fr. Fam. Ed. Soc by Ma, 

N. Psrkar, Tr. 19 00 

Fc William Chaas, by Wil- 
&ltRand 4 

fr. 



78 



14 00 



80O 



37 50 

09 50 
9 00-163 00 



75 00 
83 00 



40 00 

19 00 

91 15-938 15 



19 00 
97 00 



63 50 



85 
99 OO 
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So/em, fr. a circle of Fem. 

mem. of the Tab. Cb. by 

Miss S. Dennis 6 00 

Fr. a Fem. Circle for Pr. by 

Miss Ann R. Bray 6 50 — 12 50—687 78 

Frarklir Couirrr. 
Bemardston, fr. Rev. Wm. Riddel, to eon- 
stitote himself a L. M. of A. E. Soc by 
Rev. C. 8. Henry 40 00 

Hampshirk Couirrr. 
Fr. Lewis Strong, Tr. 130 00 

Ft. L. Strong, by Rev. Wm. Cogi- 

well, Gen. Acent, ris. 
BeUhertown^ fr. Ladies Ed. 

Pr. Cir. by Miss Esther 

Walker, I'r. « 55 

Gent. sab. in part toward* 

the Coleman Tern. Sch. 

by Dea. H. A. Bridgman 54 75 
Lad. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah 

L. Dwight, Tr. 36 9B — ^97 56 

Ef^field, fr. Alvan Smith 96 00 
Fr. a person anknown I 00 

Gent. sub. in part for the 

Clapp Temp. SchoL by 

A. Smith 96 95 

Lad. Ed. So. by Mrs. Pamela 

Clapp, Tr. 7 50 — 59 75 

East Hampton^ fr. gent ia 

pait to constitute Rer. 

Payson Williston a L. 

M. of A. E. S. by Isaao 

Clapp 96 50 

Lad. Aux. Ed. Boc. by Mrs. 

Emily 6. Williston, Tr. 6 50 
From Miss Mary Moore, of 

Chester, bal. for Life 

Membership 5 00 — 40 00 

Fr. Sam'l Williston, in part to con- 
stitute himself a L. M. of Am. 

Ed. Soc 95 00 

Qranbjf^ West Parish, gent. 

sub. in part to consti- 
tute Rev. Eli Moody a 

L. M. of A. E. 8. by Dea. 

Harry W. Gridley 90 00 

Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lucy 

D. Gridley 4 00 

East Parish, gent. aab. in 

5 art to c«>ostitute Rev. 
oseph Knight a L. M. 

ofA:E.a 1154 

Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Sarah 

H. Douglas 5 00^-40 54 

Sa^field^ gent. sob. in part, 

and 2 00 by a friend, to 

const. Rev. Levi Pratt 

a L. M. of A. E. a by 

Solomon Graves 93 00 

Lad. Ed. Saby Mrs. Sophia 

Smith, including baU 

of Life Membertlip 90 70 — 43 70 
£a<{iey,jrent. sub. in part, tbroufh 

Dr. William Porter, by Dudley 

Smith, for the Brown Temp, 

Scho. first payment 100 00 

Middlefield, fr. David Mack, Jr. to 

const, himself a L. M. of Hamp. 

Ed. Soc 90 00 

JfoHkampton^ fr. sent. 1st 

ann. payU for the Stod- 
dard, Edwards, Hooker, 

and Brainerd Tempo. 

Scho. by Eliphalet Wil- 
liams, Tr. 337 50 
Fr. the 1st Lad. Ed» Soe. IK 

ann^payH on tbe ^mii- 

cer Tem. Schc by Mrs. 

Sarah Adams 75 00 

Do. do. towards 9d annual 

pay*t, by Mrs. Adama 23 85—436 S> 
Southampton, gent. sub. in part, by 

Rer. Vinson Gould 16 75 

Sunderland, fr. ladies and gent, to 

const. Rov. James Taylor a L, 

M.ofA.E.abyNatli'lSimth 43 25 



14 50 

33 75-1,100 15 



10 00 



WUliamsiurg, gent tdb. In part 

for the Lord Tenp. Scho. by 

William Pomioy 
fFhately^ ||[ent sub. in part, by Levi 

MiDDLXSBX. 

Jleton, fr. T. O. a donation 
Brighton, fir. ladies of the 

jSvan. Soc. to constitute 

their pastor. Rev. Wil- 
liam Adams, a L. Bf. of 

the A. E. a 40 00 

Fr. do. as a donation 10 00 — 50 00 

Charlestown, Fem. Rel. Ch. Soc by 

Miss M. Ann Flanders, Tr. 

through E. P. Mackintlre, Tr. 

of M. A. E. a 40 00 

Cambridgty fr. Mrs. IsabcfUa and 

Miss Mary Hancock 2 00 

DnnstabUj bv Rev. W. K. Talbot 5 00 
Lincoln, ft. Dea. Farrar 4 00 

Lowell, collection Ist chh. 

and cong. for Lowell 

Temp. txho. thro* Dea. 

W. Davidson, by E. P. 

Mackintire, Tr. 90 45 

Fem. Char. Soc baL of 2d 

miy't on ace of tbe L. 

T. Scho. Mrs. M. Dom- 

mer, Tr. by E. P. Mack- 
intire 54 55—75 OO 
Marlboro', fr. J. a by Rev. a F. 

BackKn S Ot 

J^ewton, fr. a friend, 10 00; Be^j. 

Eddy,2 00 12 00 

Reading, Sooth Parish, fr. a few 

females, by Mrs. M. Reid 90 00 

Tovnaend, fr. the gent, appointed 

to distribute tlie estate of the 

late Samuel Stone, of T. by 

Rer. John Todd of Groton 950 00 

Wobum, fr. a friend, through Rev. 

J. Bennett, by JC P. Mackin- 
tire, Tr. 6 00 
Wett Cambridge Branch, fr. Min 

Anna Btadshaw, Tr. by E. P. 

Mackintire 5 50-^487 50 

Norfolk. 
Brookline, tiia avalla of A 

charity b«c 8 10 

A private donation 5 00—18 10 

Braintree, 1st Parish, from 

mem. otCh, and Soc. to 

const their pastor, Rev. 

Lyman Mattbewi, a Li 

M.ofA.E.a 40 00 

Donation fr. a little boy 13 — 40 13 

Dedkam, tt. lad. and gent of tho 

1st Ch. and Soc throush Rev. 

E. Burgess, by Rev. J. Codman, 

D.D. tT ' MOOO 

Franklin, fr . Caleb Fisher 10 00-163 99 

SotrrH Massachxtsbtts. 

Marakfield, ft. Axel Ames 
Seekonk, fr. lad. of the Soc of Bttf. 

James O. Barnev, bal. of am*t 

to const him a Li.M.of A.EL& 

WoncxsTsn SotrTH. 

Rec of Henry Mills, Tc of W. Co. 

Ch. Society 
Rec of Abiiah Bimlow, Tr. paid 

him by Caleb M. Mone^ vis. 
Fr. Rev. Levi Packard, to 

const himself a L. M. 

oftheW.a A.B.& 15 00 
Reuben Prouty 5 00 

Eber Snow 9 00 

Jonathan Groat 1 00 

Daniel Hobbn 3 00 

W. Sibley 1 00 

Joel Grout 3 00 

E. Wheoloek 1 00 

\ D. Moulton 1 00 

a Mi Mono 10 






10 00 



B»-^ism 



300 



oo 



18S1.] 



FUNDS. 



331 



Westboreugfj from ladf tt, by Mr& 
Jonas Tionfler, for Mrs. Ann 
Maria Phillips, 40 00 of which 
is to const. Rev. Levi Lanktoo 
ft L. M. of A. E. a 

WOSCBSTBE NOBTH. 

Jithol^ fr. individoals, by J. Elling- 

wood, Tr. of W. N. A. K. 8. 
Barre, fr. male and female mem. of 

Evan. Cong. Ch. to const. Rev. 

John Storrs a L. M. of A. E. & 

by Anson Bates 
Btrlin, fr. Lad. Ed. 8oc by Misa 

Mary Fay, Tr. 
FUehburfi fr. Fem. Fr. Soc 

by Miss Fidelia Eaton, 

Sec'ry 
Fr. a friend, in memory of a 

departed daughter, 5th 

annual pay't, by Rev. 

R. A. Putnam 
HaJtbardston^ fr. individuals, by J. 

Ellingwood, Tr. 
ZMMtiuter, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc and 

friends, by Miss Sosan Lincoln 
JVlne Braintne^ fr. ladies and gent. 

by J. Ellingwood, Tr. 
TVumetoM, fr. Lad. Ed. Society, by 

Bamoel Lee 
fFinehendoii^ fr. individuals, by J. 

Ellingwood, Tr. 



«5 50-110 50 



9 75 



40 00 
700 



8S5 



95 



100 
19 00 
MOO 

667 

5 00-137 67 



Whole am*t received Cot preseet «S9 $9,758 48 



PRINCIPAL OF SCUOLARSHIPa 

Vwigkt, fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. 

of subscribers 113 17 

iMtkropy ft. Dea. Horace Smith, by 

Samuel Lathrop 909 00 

Springfitldy from gent, sub- 
scribers, bv J. Hunt 83 74 

Fr. Miss E. 13. Whitney, Tr. 

of female sub. 36 00—119 74-441 91 



MAINE BRANCH. 

Jitbam^^ fr. Mrs. Susan Cummings, donation 

Bangor, ftr. ladies in Rev. Mr. POmroy*s So- 
ciety, to const. Mrs. Pomroy a L. M. 

Lincoln Cs., fr. Rev. Daniel STendriok, Tt» 
of the Aux. Ed. Soc 

Portland, tr. Samuel Fessenden. Esq. by the 
hand of Mr. Charles Blanohard, Tt. of 
the Cumberland Co. Aux. £. S. dona. 

Fr. Messrs. Marks, by the haMl of Mrs. & 
Smith 

Passadunkeagy fr. two boys, sons of Bev. OL 
Lawton, avails of their labor 

WetUnrook, from 1st church, by the ImumI of 
Mr. Charles Btanchard. Tr. of the Cum- 
berland Co. Aux. E. & 15 00 of which 
to const Rev. H. C. Jewett a L. M 

Bounded — part of appropriation to a bene- 
ficiary deceased 



900 
90 00 
98 00 



10 00 
900 
1 00 



NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

Batk, ft. Ira Goodall, Eaq. for a Temp. Seho. 

fyt the support of Anson L. Uobart 
Maseawen, Lad. Gleaning Societv, 

E. Parish, by M. Gnenougb, 

Bso^y and Tr. 9 48 

Oootributed in Rev. Dk*. Wood's 

Far. for beneficiariea in Dart- 

noutb College 



94 76 

934 

$97 10 



75 00 



Bristol, fr. 1st (Evan.) Choroh, contribution 
at Mon.CoB. 

VunbartonjAnx, Ed. Soc by David Alex- 
ander, Tr. 

Exeter^ in part to eonf t Rev. John 
Smith, of E. a L. M. of the A* 
E. a by Rev. Jno. K. Toung 95 00 



19 91 — S9 39 



300 
750 



I Balance for this purpose from ladiee 

and gent, of Exeter 15 00 — 40 00 

Plj/moutk, received to const. Rev. George 



Punchard a L. M. of A. E. Soc by Mr. 
Wm. Green 
Rozburjff rec fr. Mrs. Silence GrifBn, of R. 



40 00 
500 

$199 89 



CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 

Ashford, contribution in Eastford Society, 

by Allen Bosworth 18 00 

Danburif, donation from Seth Seelye 10 00 

Dividend, on 20 Shares, Phoenix Bank Stock 00 00 
East Hartford, fr. ladies, to const, the Rev. 

Asa Mead a L. BL of the A. E. & by O. 

Pitkin 40 00 

East Windsor, donation fr. M. Bancroft, by 

Dr. Hawes 1 00 

Fr. sundry gentlemen, by Samuel Bancroft 4 00 
Fr. " "^>««L, " « « 7 65 

Potwine Parish Temp. Schc in part, by E. 

Buckland 19 00 

EasUmry, in part to const, the Rev. Mr. 

Allen a L. Bf. of the Conn. Branch 7 63 

East St«^ffbrd, fr. sundry ladies, by Mrs. T. 

Grant 4 00 

Hartford, donation fr. a female, self-denial 

in one article of dress 6 33 

Donation fr. a female, petty saving during 

the last six months 5 00 

Do. fr. a friend to the cause, by Rev. W. W. 

Turner SO 00 

Do. fr. Doct. Kassam, by Rer. E. Cornelius 10 00 
Dc fr. Sarah Ann Terry 3 00 

Do. fr. Ma7 H. Terry 9 00 

Do. fr. Jjouisa Terry 9 00 

Dc fr. Eliphalet Terry, jr. 9 00 

Dc fr. Lydia C. Terry 1 00 

Lebanon, bequest of Miss Mary Williams, 

deceased, by S. Williams, adm'r SO 00 

Middletown, a New Year's offering from A. 10 00 
JVorth Canaan^ donation fr. a female friend, 

by Orrin Freeman 9 00 

^oneieh, First Society, fr. the Fem. Aux. 

Ed. Soc bv L. O. Spaulding, SecV 61 00 

South Cornwall, from the Female »>ciety, 

by ElecU Goodyear, Sec'y 7 00 

Fr. a Fem. Society in a small neighborhood, 

by S. Swift, SBC*y and Tr. 1 00 

Donation fr. Sarah Swift 5 00 

Do. fr. Betsey Howe 50 

Waterbury, a New Year's dona, by abstain- 
ing from use of tobacco, by S. B. Miner 1 00 
Warren, donation fr. sundry individuals, by 

Rev. Hart Talcott 90 10 

Windham Cc Ed. Society, Aox. to Conn. 

Branch, by C. Farton, Tr. 45 00 

Semi-annual interest on a Note 90 00 

Interest from Temporary Loan 4 00 

One year's interest on a Bond 3 00 

Interest in full on a Bond 51 87 

$604 06 



For psrtMinent Fund, 

First Society in Norwich Schc in 

part, by Henry Strmig 
Hawes Sch. in part, by Miss Chester 
Hartford Toung Men's Sch. in part, 

by R. Bigelow 
Henry Stiltman Schc in part, by 

Time Stillman 
Tale CoUage Schc in part, by ProC 

Fitch 



95 00 
90 00 

130 75 

100 00 

100-276 75 



Clothing, 

Jt/brth Canaan, a bundle of Clothing ftom a 

female friend, valued at 
South Cornwall, a bundle of clothing fr. the 

Female Society, by Electa Goodyear, 

valued at 
A bundle of clothing fr. a Female Society 

in a small neigbb»rhood, by Sarah Swif^ 

Seo'y ud Tr. vftloed at 



300 

950 

5 17 
$17 67 



393 



FUNDS. 
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PRESBYTERIAN BRANCH. 



500 



90 00 



75 00 


37 50 


100 00 


50 00 


SO 00 


10 00 


5 00-997 50 


75 00 


37 50 


95 00 


900 


500 


75 00 


75 00 


10 00 


75 00 


10 00-389 50 



Mien 8t, Church Scho. rec. fr. Mr. Terry 
Brick Church Scho. rec'd fr. Mrs. 

Tace W. Patton 
BacM of F. Howe, Treaiurer, viz. 

From S. Holmea 

W. Whitlock 

M. Allen 

S. Knapp 

J. Adama 

B. D. Foreat 
S. Brown 
£. S. Gould 
G. P. Shipman 
A. Fiiher, dcmation for 

1831 
F. M. Fortea 
a Waney 
Rev. Dr. Sprinf 
J. C. Halaey 

D. Lord, jr. 

E. Goodwin 
Saronel Cowdry 

From Fragment mwiety, by Miaa 

MoriilT, Tr. 50 00—757 00 

Bedford, fr. William Jay, Eaq. 30 00 

Bawry Church, by D. M'Arthor, Tr. 

Dr. Woodbridfo 10 00 

P. Peril 75 00 

John P. Haven 10 00 

A. C. Brigham 37 50 

D. Weed 10 00 

L. Brewster 50 00 

Several individuals 93 0(M215 50 

Bleecker Sl Churchy from Joseph Brewster, 
his own subscription 

Cedar St, Church Scholarship 
R. L. Nevins 
J. W. Leavitt 
H. Youny 
D. Godwin 
R. Leavitt 

C. St. John 
C. A. Marvin 
J. Wright, jr. 
C Squire 
S. Brown 
J. Leavitt 
Heman Averill 



150 00 



Chester, William W. his own subscription 

Clark, Charles a donation 

Chaty, N. Y. fr. Mrs. Ann Hovell 

Dodd, Z. B. a donation 

Female fViend at the South 

Friend, by the SecV 

Free Presb. Church Missionary Society^ on 

account of three Scholarships 
Marrisburg Church, Penn. bal. of 9d year, 

two Scholarships 
Hallock, Gerard, N. Y. 
Jnckson, William W. donation 
Laighl St. Church, of C. Baker, Tr. viz. 

L. Holbrook & R. Curtis 75 00 

C. Baker 

E. Wainwright 

S. Hyde 

E.Lord 

A. Tappan 

Francos Tappan 

J. Baker. 

T. S Nelson 

W. A. Booth 

Beriah Palmer 
'Ladies of L.S.Ch. 

Fr. Lad. Asso. by L. S. Darling, 
Trees. 
Jtrnoark, N. J. SchoL of Mrs. Burnett 
JWw Windsor, Presb. Church, by Rev. T. H. 

Thomas 
JfewiUe Ch. Pa. by Wm. Graydon 

Received 
Nettleton, Rev. A. a donation 



75 00 
75 00 
75 00 
150 00 
75 00 
95 00 
15 00 
90 00 
40 00 
75 00 
95 00 

90 00-670 00 

995 00 

15 00 

4 00 

500 

10 00 

100 



Fr. Catherine Jenkins, to const 
R. Jenkins a L. M. 30 00—596 95 

Pearl SL Ch. fr. lad. by Miss Jane Bleecker 75 00 



75 00 

90 00 

75 00 

900 



75 00 
37 50 
37 50 
37 50 
375 00 

37 50-475 00 
10 00 



95 00 . 
90 00 
10 00 
100 00 

150 00-890 00 
500 



Philadelphia, of Thomas Ehns, by 

G. W. M'Lellan 995 00 

RecM of G. W. M'Lellan, AgH 175 00 

Do, 40* £. 96 95 



450 
90 00 

85 00—105 00 
90 00 



Payson, Mrs. a widow's mite 
Rutgers SL Ch Sch of Gaius Fenn 
Rec'd by J. E. Brinsmade, viz. 



95 00 



10 00 



Fr. H. Remsen 
S. D. Wheeler 
J. Vanderbilt 
E. Benedict 
W. Woodhull 
J. Conger 
E. Piatt 
J. Hone 
J. Bremner 
L. Meade 
L. Hallock 
K Houton 



15 00 
95 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 06 
15 00 

500 

500 

5 00 
10 00 

5 00—125 00 



Rec'd fr. ladies of said Church 130 75 

Fr. male teachers, by E. Meade, 
Trees. 100 00 

Fr. a widow lady, by G. Fenn 5 00-1385 75 
Union Church, on account of two Scho. by 

a Stiles, Tr. 100 00 

Wilbur, Marcus 37 50 

Western Ed. 80c. fr. J. 8. Seymour 450 00 

Da da 660 00-1,11000 
A thank <^ring, donor unknown 1 67 

1^,633 17 



INDIANA EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Rev. Franklin Y. Vail, to const. 

himself a L. Bi. 
Rev. John F. Crow, to const, hint- 
self a L. M. 
Rev. Leander Cobb, by ladies of 

Charlestown, to const, htm a 

L.M. 
Rev. Benj. C. Cressey^ by ladies of 

Salem congregation, to const. 

him a L. M. 
Rev. T. H. Brown, to const, himself 

a L. M» 
Mr. Williamson Dunn, to constitule 

himselfaL.M. 



10 00 
10 00 

10 00 

10 00 
10 00 
10 00 — 60 00 



ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONa 



Mrs. Mary Dunn 

Mrs. EstHer Crow 

John H. Dunn 

B. Creswy, jr. 

Jeremiah Sullivan 

Rev. James Crawford 

Rev. Martin M. Post 

Rev. Jeremiah Hill 

Robert Simpson 

Samuel C. Dunn 

Mary A. Crow 

Eliza Jane Crow 
Rec'd from Rev. H. Little, Agent of 

the A. £. a collected hy him 
From da collected from G«nt. Soe. 

Madison, Indiana 



500 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
100 
1 00 

50 

50 

50 

50 — 18 00 

99 00 

91 00—190 00 





> 


$196 00 


SUMMARY 




Present 


Scho, 


WkoU 


use. 


Fund. 


«»*t. 


7,958 48 


44191 


7,700 39 


97 10 




97 10. 


199 89 




199 89^ 


604 08 


976 75 


880 83 


5,639 17 




5,639 17 


196 00 




196 00 



Parent Society* 
Maine Branch 
N. Hampshire do. 
ConnecUeut 
Presbyteiiaa 
Indiana 



$13,989 79 $718 66 $14,701 38 
*Si,500 received from Presbyterian Branch. 

Jjn^ 7%e Donations qf Clothing, received by the 
Parent Society during the last qumier^ will b§ 
fickmnoledged in our next ftrnmber^ 



I 




